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V 

»Unchanged amidst the petty mu- 
tabilities of rank and station, I still 
claim it, dear North, as my peculiar 
privilege, to review, in your work, all 
books allied in any way whatever to 
the two great sister sciences of eat- 
ing and drinking. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine is the place, and mine is the pen, 
imprimis , kat e^o^v, and par excellence, 
consecrated to the discussion of all 
such delightful themes. Let the Quar- 
terly rejoice in the noble art of boiling 
down into a portable essence, the dif- 
fusive lucubrations of all voyagers by 
land or sea : let old Blue and Yellow 
keep unpoaclicd the jungles and jug- 
gleries of political economy : let The 
Writer Tam glorify himself in Jem 
Smith’s quaint little ditties, and his 
brother’s quaint little criticisms on the 
minora moralia of Harley Street, and 
Gower Street : let the London flourish 
on the misty dreams of the opium- 
eater, and lay down the law unques- 
tioned as to the drinking up both of 
eisel and laudanum : sacred to the 
quackeries of the quack-doctors, be the 
pungent pages of the Scalpel : let John 
Bull vibrate his horns ad libitum , among 
the merciful bc 4 'els of Mr Zachariah 
Macaulay: and let the Examiner be 
great, as of old, in the region of second- 
rate players, and fifth-rate painters. 
Let each man buckle his own belt, ac- 
cording to the adage, and that in his 
own way : but let me unbuckle mine, 
and luxuriate in the dear, the dainty, 
the delicate, paradisaical department of 


deipnosophism. — Above the rest, let 
the Bottle, and all that pertains to 
it, be my proper concern. Here in- 
deed I am great. If Barrow, as being 
himself a practised traveller, is fitted 
more than any other of our tribe for 
discussing the vagaries of the Parrys, 
the Vauxes, the Basil Halls, the Fanny 
Wrights, the Edward Daniell Clarkes, 
and the John llae Wilsons of our 
time — Surely I have at least as un- 
questionable a title for predominating 
over all that is connected with the cir- 
cumvolutions of the decaliters. It is 
recorded by Athenams, that Darius, 
the great Darius , commanded them 
to inscribe upon his tombstone these 
memorable, and even sublime words : 

“ HATNAMHN KAI OINON TUNE IN IIOATN 

kai totton oepein k a axis which 
signify, being interpreted : “ Here 
lies Darius the King, who drank three 
bottles every day, end never had a 
headach in his life.” I flatter myself 
that my epitaph might tell a similar 
story, without any impeachment of its 
veracity. 

The volume now in my eye, then, 
belongs in an especial manner to my 
province. At first, on perceiving it to 
be a bulky quarto, you may be inclined 
to hesitate as to this : but when you 
put on your spectacles, and discover 
that the title is “ The History of 
Wines, Ancient and Modern,”* your 
scruples will evanish as easily as do the 
cobwebs of a Jeffrey beneath the be- 
som of a Tickler. Turn over these 


* The History of Ancient and Modem Wines. London : Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 1824. 
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costly pages, dear sir, and feast your 
eyes with the delicious vignettes, that 
ever and an on glance out from between 
the leaves, like the ruby clusters of 
Bacchus himself, glowing amidst the 
foliage of some tall marriageable elm, or 
stately poplar ; pause upon these ex- 
quisite gems ; contemplate the rosy 
god in each and all of these five thou- 
sand attitudes : worship him where, 
fran tic and furious, he tosses the thyrsus 
amidst the agitated arms of his con- 
gregated Msenades : adore him where, 
proudly seated upon the rich skins of 
the monsters whom lie subdued, he 
pours out the foaming cup of wine and 
wisdom before the eyes of savage men, 
whom the very scent of the ethereal 
stuff' hath already half civilized : envy 
him, where beneath the thick shadow 
of his own glorious plant, he with one 
hand twines the ivy wreath around the 
ivory brows of Ariadne, and with the 
other approximates the dew of divi- 
nity to the lips of beauty. Feast, 
revel, riot in the elegance of these un- 
rivalled cameos, and when you have 
saturated your ('ye witli forms that 
might create a thirst beneath the ribs 
of gout, and draw three corks out of 
one bottle — then, () Christopher! and 
not till then, will you be in a tit con- 
dition for understanding the profound 
feelings of respect, and grateful attach- 
ment, with which it is now my agree- 
able duty to introduce to your acquain- 
tance, and that of “ my public,” the 
learnedly luxurious Dissertations of my 
good friend, and jolly little cornpota- 
tor. Dr Alexander Henderson. 

The Doctor is, absque omni ihibio, the 
first historian of our age. lie unites 
in his single person the most admira- 
ble qualifications of all the c tli er masters 
in this great branch of literature, who 
now lend lustre to the European he- 
misphere — the extensive erudition of 
a Ranken— the noble self-reliance and 
audacious virtue of a Brodic — the ele- 
gant style of a Sisinondi — and the prac- 
tical sense of an Egan. In many re- 
spects, to be sure, the superiority he 
displays may be referred to the im- 
mense superiority and unapproachable 
merits of the theme lie has chosen. 
The history of the Cellar of Burgundy 
is a matter of infinitely more impro- 
ving nature than that of the House of 
the same name : a thousand will take 
profound interest in a dissertation up- 
on the sack and liippocras of the mid- 


dle ages, for one that will bother his 
head with the small Italian republics 
of the same era : We would rather 
have luminous notions touching the 
precise nature of the liquor which Sir 
John FalstafF quaffed, than the secret 
intrigues which brought Charles the 
First to the scaffold : and, great as is 
our respect for Mr Langan, there is 
still another claret which possesses 
claims upon our sympathies, far, far 
above that which has of late flowed so 
copiously from his potatoe-trap. This 
work, in a word, is fitted to interest 
and delight, not one class of students, 
hut all. The classical scholar will here 
find the best of all commentaries on 
tlie most delightful passages of those 
delightful writers, whom he is accus- 
tomed to turn over with a daily a\J 
a nightly hand: lie will speculate upon 
the flavour that a Nestor loved, and 
sit in erudite judgment over the /><*//- 
most hinns of a Nero. The English 
antiquarian will enjoy the flood of 
light that streams upon the joyous 
pages of Ben Jenson : vvrdm will no 
longer puzzle the Giffords, nor PvU r- 
mmeeti, be a stumbling-block to the 
Narcses.* The man of science will an- 
alyse the effervescence of Sheeraz: the 
Physician will hear the masterly de- 
fence of Claret against the charge of 
goutiffcation, and return humanized to 
the exercises of his calling : the eccle- 
siastical historian will mourn with Dr 
Henderson over the injuries done to 
the Modoc and the Cote d’or by the 
suppression of the monastic establish- 
ments of France : the lover of light 
reading will find the charms of ro- 
mance united with the truth and dig- 
nity of history : The saint will have 
no lack of sighing, as ho glances his 
grave cyg over the records of human 
debauchery, and at the same time, he 
may, in passing, pick up a hint or two 
that will he of use at the next dinner 
of the African Association : The con- 
scious wine-merchant will read and 
tremble : and every good fellow, from 
George the Fourth, down to Michael 
Angtdo the Second, will read and re- 
joice. 

It was in England only, and per- 
haps in this age of England, that a 
work of this complete and satisfactory 
description could have been prepared. 
We produce no wines, and we arc the 
great consumers of all the best wines 
of the globe. We are free from the 


The Pedro-Ximenes is the name of the best Malaga grape. 
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violent prejudices, therefore, which 
induce the man of the Marne to turn 
up his nose at the flask of him of the 
M-.oire, and vice verm. We look down 
as from a higher and a calmer region, 
upon all the noisy controversies about 
the rival claims of the Lyonnais aud 
the Bordelais, the Mayne and the 
Rhein-gau. We can do equal justice 
to the sweets of Malaga, and Rousil- 
Ion, and despise the narrow-minded 
bigotry which sets up either Madeira 
or Sherry at the expense of the other's 
ancestral stiinulancy. 

In former days, indeed, wc partook, 
however absurdly, in the paltry pre- 
judices which we now spurn with our 
heels. Time was when we were all 
"for the Cyprus — time was also when 
we were all for the Xeres 1 grape — 
time was when little or nothing would 
go down with us but Ilockamore — and 
time was when even Rliedyeina's learn- 
ed bowers resounded to strains not sim- 
ply laudative of Oporto, but vitupera- 
tive and vilipensivc of Bourdcaux. 

We have outlived these follies. We 
are now completely of the liberal school 
of winebibbiug: our grandsire's dumpy 
black bottle of sherry leaves the vicinity 
of the oven, and stands in friendlyjux- 
ta-position with the long ncckcr of flve 
year old tfnni-mous.se/Lr, and the dou- 
bly-iced juice of Sehloss- Johann isberg 
thathas been buried in thceavcof caves 
ever since the great era of The Reform- 
ation. The native of the Alto-l)ouro is 
contented to precede him of the Ga- 
ronne, as some sturdy pioneer trudges 
in proud solemnity before the march of 
a battalion of Voltigeurs. The coup- 
(f e-milicu of Constantia or Frontignac 
forms an agreeable link between the 
Sillery, which has washed dow r n the 
venison, and the Ilock, which is to 
add pungency to the partridge-pie. 
We take Chamberlin to the omelet, 
and Sauterne to the tart. In a word, 
we do justice to the boundless muni- 
ficence of nature, and see no more harm 
in imbibing white wine and red wine, 
dry wine and sweet wine, still wine 
and sparkliug wine, during the same 
repast, than wc would in doing homage 
within the same fortnight to the ripe 
luxuries of a llonzi de Bcgnis, the airy 
graces of a Mercandotti, the vigorous 
charms of a Vestris, and the meek mo- 
dest radiance of a Maria Tree. This 
speaks the spirit of the same unfetter- 
ed age that can love a Virgil as well 
as worship a Homer ; that places the 
bust of a Dante beside that of a Mil- 


ton ; that binds the laurel on a Hogg — 
without robbing the brows of a Hesi- 
od — and thirsts for Lord Byron's auto- 
biography without offering to sacrifice 
for its purchase, either the veracities 
of a Rock, or the decencies of a Fau- 
blas. 

On a work, sir, such as yours, cal- 
culated for extensive anil popular cir- 
culation, it would ill become an indi- 
vidual like myself, to obtrude much 
matter of a recondite and obscure or- 
der, or adapted to the intellectual taste 
of particular classes of readers only. 
Allow me, therefore, to pass lightly 
over the dissertations with which this 
volume opens, touching the various 
vintages of the nations of antiquity. 
In truth, even the genius and erudi- 
tion of a I lendcrson have been able to 
scatter but an imperfect ray over sub- 
jects, mantled, as these are, with the 
shades of a long night of nearly two 
thousand years' duration. It is still, 
we must admit, dubious whether the 
wine that Telcmachus drew out of the 
cellars of his royal father partook more 
of the nature of port or of sherry. The 
Homeric epithet of Black may mean 
either the deep hue inalienable from 
the juice of the purple grape, or the 
fine grave tinge merely which wines 
tli at are called white acquire, in con- 
sequence of being kept for several 
lustres, whether in glass bottles, ac- 
cording to the modern custom, or in 
earthen jars, after the manner of the 
heroic ages. That Nestor, however, 
drank, during the battle with which 
the 13th book of the Iliad opens, wine 
both of a red and of a strong sort, is 
indisputable- The epithets of 
and ItvOpcs are used together in the same 
line, and their significancy is clear and 
obvious to the most German capacity. 
Dido, again, when she gave her first 
grand dinner to the Trojan prince, ap- 
pears to have sported something near 
akin to champagne. 

u Impiger haus.it 
S i*li man 1 EM patcraui.” 

The epithet impiger is admirably 
chosen, since the act is that of swallow*- 
ing sparkling, or right mousseux wine 
— for a spin) tans patera can hardly be 
supposed to mean, in the mouth of a 
writer so chaste as Virgil, anything 
short of that, lie would not have talk- 
ed of that as foaming, which, in point 
of fact, merely creamed ; and while tile 
rapidity of quaffing a cup o t‘ foaming 
champagne cannot be too great, since 
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the vinoua principle of that wine eva- 
porates in a great measure with the ef- 
fervescence of the gas it embodies, a 
oet of Virgil's delicate taste would 
ave been careful not to represent Bi- 
tias as tumbling down his throat, in 
that hasty and furious method, a glass 
of burgundy, or claret, or indeed of 
any otner wine whatever. On the 
contrary, he would no doubt have pic- 
tured this “ officer and gentleman*’ as 
sucking down his liquor in a quiet, de- 
corous, leisurely, and respectful style, 
suffering his lips to remain as long as 
possible in contact with the rim, which 
nad just been honoured by the touch 
of the imperial beauty. And, indeed, 
when I look at the passage again, no- 
thing can be more admirable than the 
strict cohesion and propriety of all the 
terms, applied either to what the 
Queen, or to what her guest, does. 

“ Hie Regina gravem gemmis auroque po- 
poscit 

Implcvitque mero pateram .... 
Primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit 
ore — 

Turn Bitia? dedit increpitans : ille irapiger 
hausit 

Spumantem pateram — et pleno se proluit 
auro.” 

Observe the politeness of her Ma- 
jesty. She merely touched the cup 
with the extreme edge of her charm- 
ing lip ; not that she would not have 
liked abundantly to take a deeper share, 
but that she knew very well her friend 
would not get the article in its utmost 
perfection, unless he caught the foam 
in its boiling moments — summo tenus 
attigit ore — and then how does she 
hand it to the Trojan ? — Why incre- 
fritans to be sure ; in other words, 
saying, “ Now’s your time, my lord — 
be quick— don’t bother with drinking 
healths, but off with it— off with it 
like a man.” This is the true mean- 
ing of tile increpitans . Upon the im- 
piger we have already commented — 
and what can be better than the fine, 
full dose — so satisfactory, so complete, 
so perfect — pleno se proluit auro . He 
tjirned up the cup with so alert a lit- 
tle finger, that some of the generous 
foam ran down his beard — se proluit . 
As to the exact sense of pleno auro, I 
really cannot 6peak in a decisive style. 
Does it mean the full golden cup ? or 
does it rather poiqt to the wine itself 
—the liquid gold ?— the rich amber- 
coloured nectar ? If this last be the 
truth of the case,' then Dido’s cham- 


pagne was not of the Ay sort, which 
is almost colourless, but right Sillery, 
the hue of which is very nearly the 
same with that of gold in its virgin 
state — or perhaps Vin de la Marechale, 
which generally has even a deeper 
tone. Pink champagne it certainly 
could not have been, since, whatever 
might have been the case at a subse- 
quent period of the entertainment, it 
is impossible that a lady who had 
just sat down should mistake the 
brightness of the rose for the transpa- 
rency and indeed pellucidity of the 
dart. 

N.B . — Many people read the works 
of the classics merely for the words, 
the language, the poetry, the elo- 
quence, and so forth. This is highly 
absurd. Lessons of practical sense 
and real wisdom are lurking in every 
page, if one would but look for them. 
And here, for example, the Virgilian 
narrative of the Carthaginian banquet 
affords an excellent hint to many 
worthy persons, who, I hope, will at- 
tend to the thing, now that I have 
fairly pointed it out. Champagne 
should always be given in a large, a 
very large glass. Paterae are out of 
date, but ale-glasses, or at least tum- 
blers, are to be found in every esta- 
blishment ; and he who gives cham- 
pagne in a thimble, betrays the soul of 
a tailor. 

But let us get on : I hate the cliat of 
those beaux-esprits, who dare to cast 
out insinuations against the wines that 
bedewed the lips of the Anacreons and 
the Horaces. They mixed sea-water 
with their wine in making it, says 
one : They put honey in it, cries ano- 
ther: They drank it sorely diluted, 
grumbles a third: It tasted of pitch 
and rosin, mutters a fourth. I despise 
this. When we shall have reared 
buildings equal to the Parthenon or 
the Coliseum : when we shall have 
written poems as sublime as the Iliad, 
and as elegant as the Pervigilium Ve- 
neris: when our statuaries rival the 
Phidiases and Praxitileses : our his- 
torians, the Tacituses and Thucydi- 
deses ; our philosophers, the Platos and 
Aristotles, — (Aristotle, by the way, 
wrote a History of Wines, which has 
unfortunately perished, and I heartily 
wish all his metdphysics had gone in- 
stead ;) — when our orators, sir, shall 
rival the Ciceros and Demostheneses of 
antiquity, then, and not till then, shall 
we be entitled to imagine that the pa- 
lates of those greatraen were less refined 
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than our own. Can any nan presume 
to dream, that Falemian was not every 
»it as good as Sherry ? — Only think of 
hat picture which Horace has given 
us of human beatification— 

“ Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 

Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni 

Do you not see him before you ?— 
. Spread out at full length upon the 
remote herbage, far away from the din 
of cities, flinging all the hum of men 
and things a thousand leagues behind 
him, he devotes not the night, not the 
afternoon, but the day, the whole of 
the blessed festival day, to the employ- 
ment of making himself happy — what 
English circumbendibus can do jus- 
tice to the nervous and pregnant con- 
ciseness of the word bearis ? — with a 
flask of Falemian from the deepest re- 
cesses of his cellar! — Interiore notd 
Falerni! and bearis! — What words 
are these ? Was this a man that did not 
possess the right use of his tongue, 
lips, and larynx? Was this a man 
upon whom you could have passed off 
a bottle of vin ordinaire, or mere tisch- 
wein, as the genuine liquor of Beaune 
or lludesheim ? No, no ; you may de- 
pend upon it these people were up to 
the whole concern just as much as the 
very best of us. — Think but of these 
glorious lines of old Hermippus — 

Effn $e riff oivof ov lawgiav KaXsutriv 
*0 v x«t i awo aro/xaToe , ffTa.fjt.vtav vWavoiytvisoV) 
’o£ei *<bv, o£e* $e po&wv, o£e* Je laxivQu 
Oa-fJtn Beo-weem, Kara, wav 5' e^e* i-^Kpepeg &£>, 
Ap-tCpoo-ia xat N gKrap op.u. 

Could any modern extol the divine 
ethereal aromatic odour of Tokay, or, 
what in my private opinion is a better 
thing, Southside’s own old Lafltte, in 
any terms more exquisite than this 
hoary toper consecrates to his Saprian ? 
What a fine obscurity ! — a mingled un- 
definable perfume “ a heavenly odour of 
violets, and hyacinths, and roses, fills, 
immediately on the opening of the 
vessel, the whole of the lofty chamber” 
i — £4«pEpgff Sz — climbs in one moment to 
the rafters, and confers the character 
of Elysium upon the atmosphere — 
“ ambrosia and nectar both together !” 
Nothing can be finer ! Or turn to Se- 
neca, himself, the philosopher, andhear 
him talking about the preference that 
ought to be given to a youth of grave 
disposition over one conspicuous for 
his gaiety and all-pleasing manners. 


and illustrating this by the remarks 
that “ wine which tastes hard when 
new, become delightful by age, while 
that which pleases in the wood never 

S roves of durable excellence.” 11 Could 
Ir Albert Cay or Mr Samuel Ander- 
son talk in a more knowing vein upon 
this subject than the tutor of Nero the 
matricide ? No— meo periculo, answer 
no! These folks drank their cham- 
pagne when it was young, and their 
sherry when it was old, just as we do 
— they quaffed their Rozan, Sir, from 
the tap, and bottled their Chateau 
JVIargoux in magnum bonums. 

The wines of these glorious days ha- 
ving, it is but too apparent, followed the 
fate of the poetry, rhetoric, sculpture, 
and architecture of those who consumed 
them in commendable quantity, and 
with blameless gusto — the semi-bar- 
barous possessors of the European soil 
were constrained to make the best of 
it they could. They gradually, as the 
Scotch philosophers say, would improve 
in the manufacture ; and, by the time 
of Charlemagne, and our own immor- 
tal Alfred, it appears not unlikely that 
a considerable portion of really excel- 
lent wines existed in the Western he- 
misphere. The monks were the great 
promoters of the science: — Successive- 
ly spreading themselves from Italy to 
the remotest regions of Europe, these 
sacred swarms carried with them, 
wherever they went, the relish which 
their juvenile lips had imbibed for 
something stronger than mead, and 
more tasty than beer. Wherever the 
plant would grow, it was reared be- 
neath their fatherly hands, and to 
them, as Dr Henderson has most con- 
vincingly manifested, theprimest vine- 
yards of the Bordelais, the Lyonnais, 
and the Rhinegau, owe their origin. 
Unsanctified fingers, it is, alas ! true, 
now gather the roseate clusters of thk 
hermitage, yet the name still speaks 
— stat nominis umbra — and the memory 
of the S^avants of the Cloister lingers 
in like manner in Clos- Vogeot, Clos-du- 
Tart, Clos St Jean, Clos Morjot, and 
all the other compounds of that inte- 
resting family. — The Bacchus of mo- 
dern mythology ought uniformly to 
sport the cucullus, 

“ And I do think that I could drink 
With him that wears a hood.” 

I have already hinted, that the taste 
of our own ancestors, in regard to 
wine, underwent many and very re- 
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markable mutations : but this is precise- 
ly one of the subjects which my jolly 
little Aberdonian M.D. has treated in 
a most felicitous manner ; and, under 
correction, I apprehend that a well- 
chosen quotation from this part of the 
Doctor's ponderous tome will appear by 
no means out of place in your immor- 
tal pages ; while, at the same time, by 
being transferred thither, his erudite 
remarks will probably reach the optics 
of a vast multitude of most respectable 
persons, who would never dream of 
looking into, far less of purchasing, a 
two guinea quarto, even though its sub- 
ject be Wine. With your permission, 
therefore, I now desire Mr James Bal- 
lantyne, Mr Daniel M'Corkindale, or 
whomsoever it may more immediately 
concern, to set up in brevier the fol- 
lowing lueulent observations : — 

“ The union which .subsisted between Eng- 
land and the northern provinces of France 
after the Norman conquest, but, above all, 
the acquisition of the Dutchy of Guiennc 
in 1152, naturally led to an interchange of 
commodities between the two countries. 
Accordingly we find, that, in two years 
from the last-mentioned date, the trade in 
wines with Bourdeaux had commenced : 
and, among our older statutes, are nume- 
rous ordinances relating to the importa- 
tion of French wines, most of which, in 
conformity to the mistaken notions of poli- 
tical economy in those times, fix the i mixU 
smm of price for which they were to be sold. 
Thus in the first year of King John, it was 
enacted, that the wines of Anjou should 
not be sold for more than twenty-four shill- 
ings a-tun ; and that the wines of Poitou 
should not be higher then twenty shillings ; 
while the other winos of France were limited 
to twenty-five shillings a-tun, ‘ unless they 
were so good as to induce any one to give 
for them two merks or more.* This ap- 
pears to be the earliest statute on the sub- 
ject of the foreign wine trade. With re- 
gard to the wines specified, it would ap- 
pear,, from Paulmier’s account, that those 
of Anjou, which were embarked at Nantes, 
and probably included the produce of 
Touraine, were chiefly white, and distin- 
guished by their strength and sweetness ; 
while the growths of Poitou, otherwise 
Called Rochelle wines, from the port where 
they were shipped, were of the light red 
class. In the retail trade, the latter were 
directed to be sold at fourpence the gallon, 
— the former at sixpence. Rut according 
to Harrison, ‘ this ordinance did not last 
long ; for the merchants could not bear it ; 
and so they fell to and sold white wine lor 
eighteenpencc the gallon, and red and cla- 
ret for sixpence. * Roth Anjou and Poitou 
belonged at that time to England. 

“ During the following reign, the impor- 


tations would appear to have Increased ; 
for l.'OSt of the chroniclers ascribe the ne- 
glect of the English vineyards to that fond- 
ness for French wines which then can 1 j 
upon us. Rut by this time the crusades 
had probably also introduced a taste for 
the sweet wines of Italy and Greece, which 
are occasionally mentioned by our early 
poets, and which, at a subsequent period, 
were certainly well known in this country. 
In an account rendered to the Exchequer 
by the Chamberlain of London, in the 
thirtieth year of Heniiy III., we And that 
officer was allowed 44)4/. in acquittance of 
404 dolia of French, Gascon, and Anjcvin 
wines, imported at London and Sandwich ; 
— 3‘M. and half a mark, for 22 dolia of 
wine of St John and the Moselle ( do vino 
S. Johannis ct de Obl'niquo ) ; — 30/. for 20 
dolia of new, or perhaps sweet, French 
wine (musfi Galilei); — and 1848/. 1(W. 
for 000, ^ 10 dolia of wines of Gascony, 
Anjou, French wine, Moselle wine, and 
wine of St John, which were bought. The 
last-mentioned may have been an Italian 
sweet wine, or else the wine of St Jean 
d’Angelcy, which is celebrated in the ‘ Ba- 
taille des Vins’ on account of its extraor- 
dinary strength. 

u In order to cover the harshness and 
acidity common to the greater part of the 
wines of this period, and to give them an 
agreeable flavour, it was not unusual to 
mix honey and spices with them. Thus 
compounded, they passed under the gene- 
ric name of piment^ probably because they 
were originally prepared by the pigmni- 
tarii , or apothecaries ; and they were med 
much in the same manner as the liqueurs 
of modern times. 6 Our poets of the thir- 
teenth century,’ says Le Grand, c never 
speak of them but with rapture, and as an 
exquisite luxury. They considered as the 
masterpiece of art, to be able to combine, 
in one liquor, the strength and flavour of 
wine, with the sweetness of honey, and the 
perfume of the most costly aromatics. A 
banquet at which no piment was served, 
would have been thought wanting in the 
mftst essential article. The archives of 
the cathedral of Paris show, that, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Deans of Chateaufort were obliged to pro- 
vide a regular supply of piment for the 
canons, at the feast of Assumption. It 
was even allowed to the monks in the mo- 
nasteries, on particular days of the year. 
Rut it was so voluptuous a beverage, and 
was deemed so unsuitable to the members 
of a profession which had forsworn all the 
pleasures of life, that the Council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, held in the year 817, forbade 
the use of it to the regular clergy, except 
on the days of solemn festivals. 

44 The varieties of piment most frequent- 
ly mentioned are the llippocras and Clarry . 
The former was made with either white or 
red wine , in which different aromatic ingre- 
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dients were infbsed; and took its name 
from the particular sort of bag, termed 
Hippocrates* sleeve, through which it 
•vas strained. There is a curious receipt 
preserved by Mr Astle, which gives di- 
rections how * to make Ypocrassejfrr lords 
with gyngcr, synamon, and graynes, su- 
gour, and turesoll : and for corny u pepull , 
gynger, canell, longe peper, and clary- 
ffyed honey.’ It was drunk at all great 
entertainments between the courses, or at 
^the conclusion of the repast ; and wafers 
and manchets are directed to be served with 
it. Clarry, on the other hand, which we 
have seen noticed in the act of Richard 
II., was a claret or mixed wine, mingled 
with honey, and seasoned in much the same 
way, as may be inferred from an order of 
the 36th of Henry IIT-, respecting the 
delivery of two casks of white wine and one 
red, to make clarry and other liquors for 
the king’s tabic at York. It is repeatedly 
named by our early poets, and appears to 
have been drunk by many fasting, or as a 
composing draught before they retired to 
rest.* Of these medicated liquors, the only 
kinds still in use are the wermufh, or 
wormwood wine, which is manufactured in 
Hungary and some parts of Italy; and 
bishop, which is prepared by infusing one 
or more toasted Seville oranges, in a cer- 
tain quantity of Rurgumly or other light 
wine, and then sweetening the whole with 
sugar, ’f 

“ From the manner in which sweet wines 
are spoken of in the act of Ri cha ud 1 1., .it 
might be supposed that they were all com- 
pounded artificially, like the liquors just 
described. But, in the writings of the age, 
there is abundant evidence that our coun- 
trymen were already familiar with several 
genuine wines of that class ; though, at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that 
the frequent notice of them, in the works 
alluded to, does not always imply that 
they were imported into England. Much 
of the literature of that period consisted of 
translations from foreign authors ; and in 


copying their descriptions of the customs 
of other nations, mention would necessarily 
be made of articles which seldom or never 
came into general use. It was also a 
common practice with the early poets, to 
make an ostentatious display of their know- 
ledge, by giving long catalogues of the 
products of nature and art, wherever it 
was possible to introduce them ; and many 
names of commodities were thus pressed 
into their verses, which, however valuable 
they may be as historical data, add nothing 
to the harmony or dignity of the composi- 
tion. In this way, wc may account for the 
great variety of wines which these writers 
delight to enumerate at the feasts they de- 
scribe ; but which could hardly have come 
together at a time when the relations of 
commerce were so little multiplied. Thus, 
in fine of the old metrical romances, enti- 
tled, 1 The Squire of Low Degree,' and 
referred by Mr Wart<w to the reign of 
Edward II., the king of Hungary pro- 
poses to regale his daughter not only with 
the wines of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Greece, but also with those of Syria ; — an 
assemblage which, even at the present day, 
it might be no easy matter to realize; — 

r Ye shall have rumney, and malmcsync, 

Jtotli ypocrasse and vernage wine, 

Mnunl Itoset and wine of (Jreke, 
both algradejj and Tespiee|| eke; 

Anti whe and bastarde, 
l’vmenf also, and gauiardc:^ 

Wine of Groke, and inuscadcll, 

Doth dare, pyment, and llodiell. 

The reed your stoniake to detyc. 

And pottos of oscy sett you bye.’** 

u In the following century, it is clear' 
that the prevailing taste for sweet wines 
led to the importation of all the choicest 
kinds ; for they arc frequently noticed, and 
seem to have been used in considerable 
quantity. In one of the ordinances for the 
household of George, Duke of Clarence, 
made on the 6th December, 1460, we find 
the sum of twenty pounds allowed for the 
purveying of 1 Malvesic, romenay, osay, 
bastard muscadclle, and other sweete 


• “ For he had yeven the Rail or drinke so 
Of a elarric, made of ecitain wine. 

With narcotise and opie of Thebes fine.’” <kc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale. 

” « He drink eth Ipoeras, elarric, and Vernage 

Of spices hotc, to cnerease his forage. 1 Merchant’s Tale, 
t WTien made with Burgundy or Bordeaux wine, it is called bishop; when old Rhine wine is used, 
it receives the name of cardinal ; and when Tokay is employed, it is distinguished by the appellation 
of pope . — Ritter's Weinlehre, p. 200. But Port, Claret, burgundy, are, it seems, the three grades 
in the vinous vocabulary of Oxford.— See Reginald Dalton, vol. I. pi .342. 
t Monte Rose. , § Algarves, or Algadia. 

II Raspis {via rape), a rough sweetish red wine, so called from its being made with unbruised grapes, 
which, having been freed from the stalks, are afterwards fermented along with them and a portion of 
other wine. 

U Garnachc, or Grenache. There is some Teason to believe, that this term may be a corruption of 
Vemaccta . ; but, at all events, it appears certain, that the wine in question came originally from 
Greece; for we are told by Froissart, that, when the Christian forces were besieging the town of 
Africa, in Barbary, 4 de 1’isle de Candie il leur venoient ties bonnes malvoisics et grenaches, dont 
estoient largement servis ct confortez.’— Chronique, Tom. IV. ck. 18* 

41 Hitsou’s Metrical Romances, Vol, III. p. 176. 
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Wjues*'* As some of these varieties have 
not before appeared in our lists, it may be 
desirable to ascertain their respective cha- 
racters and history a little more fully. 

44 Though the trade with the Canary 
Islands had been for some time established, 
no wines were obtained from them at this 
period: 6ugar being still the principal 
commodity which they supplied. Nor had 
Spain or Portugal as yet sent us any malm- 
sies. The best dessert wines, however, were 
made from the Malvasia grape : and Can- 
dia, where it was chiefly cultivated, for a 
long time retained the monopoly. The 
term Malmsey is merely a corruption of 
Malvasia , or rather Monemvasia, the 
name of a small fortified town in the bay 
of Epidaurus Limera, whence the grape 
was originally derived.-}* 

44 Another of the above-mentioned wines, 
designated by the name of the grape, was 
the llomenay, otherwise liomency, Rum- 
ney, Romanie, or Romagnia. That it 
could not be the produce of the Ecclesias- 
tical State, as the two last corruptions of 
the word would seem to imply, may be 
safely averred ; for at no period, since the 
decline of the empire, lias the Roman soil 
furnished any wines for exportation ; and 
even Bacci, with aU his partiality, is 
obliged to found his eulogy of them on 
their ancient fame, and to confess, that, in 
his time, they had fallen into disrepute. 
By Cogan and others, Romeney is classed 
among the Spanish while wines ; but from 
what part of Spain it came is not specified. 
Except the small town of Romana, in Ar- 
ragon, there is no place that bears a simi- 
lar denomination ; and I am not aware that 
the wines of that province have ever been 
much known beyond the places of their 
growth. The probability is, that it was a 
wine made from a grape of Greek extrac- 
tion ; and, in fact, Bacci informs us, that 
the produce of the red and white musca- 
dels, which were cultivated in the Ionian 
islands, and the adjoining continent, was 
called by the Italians, Romania. In a 
passage of on old sermon, quoted by Car- 
pentier, the word occurs in conjunction 
with 4 malvaticumf or malmsey ; and Ben 
Jonson mentions the 4 Romagnia 1 along 
with the wine of Candia. The name, how- 
ever, is not exactly, as Bacci supposes, of 
Italian origin, but comes from Rum- Hi , 
the appellation given by the Saracens to a 
considerablepartof the continent of Greece ; 
and the several spellings, Romania, Ruma- 


nia, and Rumenia, correspond pretty close- 
ly with the variations in the name of the 
wine. In confirmation of this view of the 
subject, it may be remarked, that one of 
the species of grapes at present grown m 
Andalusia, is termed Romd negro, and 
there can be no doubt that die word 
4 Rome’ is derived from the Arabic, Rumi. 
That the wines of that province were then 
freely imported into England, and distin- 
guished, as they have always been, by their 
uncommon strength, is evident from the 
manner in which Chaucer speaks of the 
white wine of Lepe, (now Niebla,) be- 
tween Moguer and Seville - 

“ * Now kepe you fro the white and fro the rede. 
Namely fro the white wine of Lepe, 

That is to sell in Fish-streat and in Chepe: 

This wine of Spain crepeth subtelly. 

And other wines growing fast by. 

Of which riseth soeh fumosite. 

That whan a man hath dronk draughts thre. 

And wencth that he be at home in Chepe, 

He is in Spain, light at the tuuneof Lepe.' 

64 The oscye, otherwise spelled osoyc, ns - 
scy , &c>, which the act of 5 Ri c. II I. directs 
to be sold at the same price as the wines of 
Gascony and Poitou, appears, from the en- 
try above quoted, to have been of the sweet 
kind: And in an ordinance of Charles 
VI., cited by Le Grand, it is noticed in 
similar company. Some verses, which are 
inserted in the first volume of Hack- 
LUYT’s Voyages, place it among the 
4 commodities of Portugal:’ but, on the 
other hand, a passage in Valois’ Descrip- 
tion of France seems to prove beyond dis- 
pute, that oscye was an Alsatian wine ; 
Auxois , or Osoy, being, in old times, the 
name commonly used for Alsace. If this 
conjecture be well founded, we may pre- 
sume, that oscye was a luscious-sweet, or 
straw-wine, similar to what is still made in 
that province. That it was a rich, high., 
flavoured liquor, is sufficiently sdiewn by a 
receipt for imitating it, which may be seen 
in Markham ; and we learn from Bacct, 
that the wines which Alsace then furnished, 
in great profusion, to England, as well as 
different parts of the continent, were of that 
description. In the 4 Bataille des Vins,* 
we find the 1 Vin d’Aussai’ associated with 
the growths of the Moselle. 

44 With respect to Bastard , or, as the 
printing of the ordinance, if rightly copied, 
might lead us to name it, Bastard musca - 
del , there is greater difficulty in tracing its 
history. That it was a sweetish wine there 
can be no doubt ; and that it came from 


• “ Collection of Ordinances for the Government of the Royal Household. Lond. 1790, p. 101. 
f *' It was anciently a promontory, called Minoa, but is now an island, connected with the 
coast of Laconia by a bridge. The name of Monemvasia, derived from the circumstances of its 
position (pun IfsBaa-ix, single entrance,) was corrupted by the Italians to Malvasia; and the place 
being celebrated for the fine wines produced in the neighbourhood, Malvasia, changed to Malvoisie in 
French, and Malmsey in English, came to be applied to many of the rich wines of the Ardiipelago, 
Greece, and other countries.— Researches in Greece, by W* Mini IN Lsaks, p. Id7. 
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some of the countries which bonier the 
Mediterranean appears equally certain. 
Mins hew and Skinner suppose it to 
have been a liquor obtained from dried 
grapes ( v . passum ;) but all the luscious- 
sweet wines, as we have seen, are made in 
this manner — this definition, therefore, 
cannot be received. Carpentieu, on the 
other hand, pronounces bastard to have 
been a mixed wine (v. mixtum;) which 
accords with the assertion of Le Grand, 
that it was a wine from Corsica, mingled 
with honey. In the translation of the 
4 Maison Rustique,’ by Markham, we 
are told, that 4 such wines are called man- 
grcll or bastard , which, betwixt the sweet 
and astringent, have neither the manifest 
sweetness, nor manifest astriction, but in- 
deed participate and contain both qualities.' 
This character, however, is far from satis- 
factory, as it will apply to many of the 
finest growths, which have that mixed 
taste. On the whole, the most intelligible 
account of the matter is given by Venn e n , 
who says, that 4 Bastard is in virtue some- 
what like to muxkadell, and may also, in 
stead thereof, be used : it is in goodness so 
much inferiour to muskadell, as the same 
is to malmsey.’ It was, therefore, not a 
true muscadel wine, though approaching 
to that class in flavour, and taking its 
name not from any admixture of honey, 
which would have reduced it to the nature 
of a piment, but from the grape of which 
it was made, — probably a bastard species 
of muscadine. In support of this conjec- 
ture, it may be observed, that one of the 
varieties of wines now cultivated in the 
Alto Douro, and also in Madeira, is called 
bastardo, and the must which it yields is of 
a sweetish quality. Of the Bastard wine 
there were two sorts — white and brown ; 
both of them, according to Markham’s 
report, 4 fat and strong the tawny or 
brown kind being the sweetest. They are 
frequently mentioned by dramatic authors, 
especially about the time of Queen Eli- 
ZAitETii. Cohan, we perceive, calls Bas- 
tard a growth of Spain ; and Sack, who 
agrees with him in this particular, describes 
it as the heaviest of all wines.” 

14 With respect to the wines called Sacks, 
which had now come into general use, 
much diversity of opinion has prevailed ; 
and, although various attempts have been 
made to explain their nature, and the sub- 
ject has undergone frequent discussion, 
especially among those writers who have 
laboured to illustrate our early poets, the 
question remains, in a great measure, un- 
determined. When we consider how fami- 
liar our ancestors must have been with this 
class of wines, and how repeatedly they 
have been noticed by authors of every de- 
scription, it appears not a little singular 
that their history should now be involved 

Vol. XVI. 


in such obscurity. But, in pursuing the 
inquiry, we shall find, that on this, as on 
many other points of antiquarian research, 
the truth lies nearer the surface than has 
been commonly imagined. 

44 It seems, indeed, to be admitted, on 
all hands, that the term Sack was originally 
applied to certain growths of Spain. Min- 
shew defines it to be a 4 wine that comcth 
out of Spain, via am siren m , via sec , vino 
scco , q. d. propter magnam siccandi bu- 
mores facultatem.’ Skinner, however, 
thinks this explanation unsatisfactory, and 
inclines to the opinion of Mandelso, a 
German traveller, who published an ac- 
count of his travels to the East Indies in 
1645, and who derives the name from 
Xeque, a town in Morocco, whence the 
plant that yields this species of wine is said 
to have been carried to the Canary Islands. 
But in all the catalogues of vines which I 
have had the opportunity of consulting, 
there is no mention of any such species. 
Besides, it was not from the Canaries, but 
from Spain, that sack was first brought to 
us.” 

44 T)r Percy has the credit of restoring 
the original interpretation of the term. In 
a manuscript account of the disbursements 
by the chamberlain of the city of Worces- 
ter for the year 1592, he found the ancient 
mode of spelling to be seel ir, and thence con- 
cluded that Sack was merely a corruption 
of sre, signifying a dry wine. Minshew, 
as we have seen, renders the term viu sec ; 
and CoTCrRAVE, in his Dictionary, gives 
the same translation. The most satisfactory 
evidence, however, in support of this opi- 
nion, is furnished by the French version of 
a proclamation for regulating the prices of 
wines, issued by the privy council in 16311, 
where the expression rins sees corresponds 
with the word sacks in the original copy. 
It may also be remarked, that the term see 
is still used as a substantive by the French 
to denote a Spanish wine; and that the 
dry wine of Xcrez is distinguished at the 
place of its growth by the name of vino 
scco. 

44 These several authorities, then, appear 
to warrant the inference, that Sack was a 
DRY Spanish wine. But, on the other 
hand, numerous instances occur, in which 
it is mentioned in conjunction with wines 
of the sweet class. Theact of Henry VII I. 
speaks of 4 sakkes or other swete wynes.’ 
In like manner, the 4 Mystery of Vintners,’ 
published by I)r Merrf.t in 10’75, gives 
a receipt * to correct the rankness and eager-* 
ness of wines, as Sack and Malago, or 
other sweet wines.’ Glas, in his 4 History 
of the Canary Islands,’ makes no distinc- 
tion between Malmsey and Canary Sack ; 
and Nichols, in the account which he has 
given of Teneriffe, expressly says, 4 that 
island produces three sorts of excellent 
B 
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wines — Canary, Malmsey, and Verdona ; 
which all go under the denomination of 
Hacks.* . To get rid of the difficulty which 
thus arises. Me Nares has recourse to 
the supposition, that Sack was a common 
name for all white wines* But it has been 
already shewn, that the appellation was 
originally confined to the growths of Spain ; 
and if it had been used to designate white 
wines in general, there can be no reason 
why it should not have been applied to 
those of France or Candia, which were then 
imported in large quantity. If, again, we 
suppose that die name denoted a sweet 
wine, we shall be equally at a loss to dis- 
cover the circumstances which could have 
given rise to such a distinction between it 
and the other kinds then in use ; not to 
mention that such an application of the 
term would have been wholly at variance 
with the etymology as above deduced. A 
more particular examination of the charac- 
ters assigned to Sack by the few writers who 
have described it, will perhaps enable us to 
reconcile these discrepancies, and remove 
much of the perplexity in which the ques- 
tion has hitherto been involved. 

u In the first place, we are told by Ven- 
ner, that 4 Sacke is completely hot in the 
third degree, and of thin parts, and there- 
fore it doth vehemently and quickly heat 
the body: wherefore the much and un- 
timely use of it doth overheat the liver, in- 
flame the blood, and exsiccate the radical 
humour in lean and dry bodies.* This de- 
scription accords with the epithet 4 spright- 
ly,’ which is given to it in some verses pub- 
lished in 10*41, and sufficiently proves, 
that it could not have been of a thick lu- 
scious quality, like most of the dessert- 
wines then in vogue. That, however, it 
was a liquor of considerable strength and 
body, may be inferred from a subsequent 
passage of the last-mentioned work, where 
it is extolled as 4 the elixir of wine ;* — an 
expression apparently borrowed from one 
of Bex Jonson’s plays. Herrick, 
again, calls it a 4 frantic liquor ;* — expa- 
tiating, with rapture, on its 4 witching beau- 
ties,* 4 generous blood,* &c. ; and most of 
the dramatic writings of the age contain 
frequent allusions to its enlivening virtues 
and other fascinating properties. Had 
there been nothing new or uncommon in 
the nature of the wine, k could hardly have 
excited such extravagant admiration, or 
come into such universal request, at a time 
when our countrymen were already fami- 
liar with the choicest vintages from almost 
all parts of the globe. 

44 The practice which prevailed of mix- 
ing sugar with Sack has been thought by 
most persons to indicate a dry wine, such 
as Rhenish or Sherry. Du Drake, in- 
deed, is of a contrary opinion, alleging, 
that there would be no humour in Fal- 
staff’s well-known jest on Sack and eu* 


gar, if the liquor had not been of the sweet 
kind. But on this point little stress can be 
laid ; as at that time it was a general cus- 
tom with the English to add sugar to their 
wines. The testimony of Venner, how*’ 
ever, who has discussed the question, 4 whe- 
ther Sack be best to be taken with sugar 
or without,’ clearly points to a dry wine. 

4 Some,’ he observes, ‘affect to drinke 
Sackc with sugar, and some without, and 
upon no other ground, as I thinke, but 
that, as it is best pleasing to their pallates* 

I will speake what I deeme thereof, and i 
thinke I shall well satisffe such as are ju- 
dicious. Sackc, taken by itself, is very hot, 
and very penetrative : being taken with su- 
gar, the heat is both somewhat allayed, 
and the penetrative quality thereof also re- 
tardated. Wherefore let this be the con- 
clusion : Sackc taken by itself, without any 
mixture of sugar, is best for them that have 
cold stomackes, and subject to the obstruc- 
tions of it, and of the mcseraicke veines. 
But for them that are free from such ob- 
structions, and fear lest that the drinking 
of sacke, by reason of the penetrative fa- 
culty of it, might distemper the liver, it is 
best to drinke with sugar ; and so I leave 
every man that understandeth his owne state 
of body, to be his own director herein.’ ” 

44 Sack was used as a generic name for the 
wines in question : but occasionally the 
growths were particularly specified. Thus, 
in one of the scenes in 4 The Second Part 
of K. Henry IV.* we have a laboured pa- 
negyric by Fal staff on the attributes 
of Sherris-sack, or dry Sherry ; and for a 
long time the words Sack and Sherry were 
used indiscriminately for each other. In 
like manner, we frequently read of Canary 
Sack, and find the latter term sometimes 
employed to express that particular wine ; 
although it differed materially from Sherry 
in quality, and scarcely came within th& 
description of a dry wine. 4 Canarie wine,* 
says Venner, 4 which beareth the name 
of the islands from whence it is brought, is 
of some termed a Sacke, with this adjunct 
swirtc, but yet very improperly, for it dif- 
fereth not onely from Sacke, in sweetnesse 
and plcasantnesse of taste, but also in co- 
lour and consistence ; for it is not so white 
in colour as Sacke, nor so thin in substance; 
wherefore it is more nutritive than Sackc, 
and lesse penetrative. It is best agreeable 
to cold constitutions, and for old bodies, 
so that they be not too impensively choler- 
icke ; for it is a wine that will quickly en- 
flame, and therefore very hurtfull unto hot 
and cholericke bodies, especially if they be 1 
young.’ This passage is the more deser- 
ving of attention, as it not only illustrates 
tlie nature of the Canary wine in use at tho ' 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
but shews that there were considerable dif- 
ferences in the quality of the wines which 
bore the general name of Sacks* and thus 

\ 
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removes much df die confusion that has 
arisen from the misnomer above alluded to. 
Whether the Canary Islands then furnish- 
ed any dry wines, similar to those which 
•are now imported from Teneriffe, seems 
doubtful : but it is clear, that Canary Sack 
resembled the liquor which still passes un- 
der that denomination. Of the precise de- 
gree of sweetness which it possessed, we 
may form some idea from the observation 
of Howell, who informs us, tiiat 4 Sher - 
lies and Malagas well mingled pass for 
Canaries in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself.’ Ben Jon son' mentions 
his receiving a present of Palm-sack, that 
is, sack from the island of Palma. 

“ With these decisive authorities before 
us, we can more readily understand the 
description which Mauk.ua m has given of 
the various kinds of Sack known in his 
time. * Your best Sacks,’ he observes, 

4 are of Xercs, in Spain, — your smaller, 
of Gallicia and Portugall; your strong 
Sacks are of the islands of the Canaries 
and of Malligo; and your muskadinc and 
malmseys arc of many parts, of Italy, 
Greece, and some special islands.’ It thus 
appears, that the Xerez wine, though the 
driest of any theft imported, was inferior 
in point of strength to the growths of Ma- 
laga and the Canary Islands ; which is 
much the same character that was given of 
it at a subsequent period. With respect 
to the Sacks of Galicia and Portugal, How- 
ell would persuade us, that few of them 
could have been then brought to this coun- 
try. • There is,’ he remarks, 4 a gentle 
kind of wine that grows among the moun- 
tains of Galicia, but not of body enough to 
bear the sea, called Rabidavia. Portugal 
affords no wines worth the transporting.’ 
This opinion, however, I conceive to be 
erroneous. In the verses above referred to, 
which were published soon after the Revo- 
lution, the wines of Galicia and Carcavel- 
los are noticed ; and there is some reason 
to believe, that the latter may have been 
the growth which Maiikiiam had in view, 
when speaking of the Portugal Sacks. 
Shaks i»eare and other dramatic writers 
mention a wine called Charneco , which, in 
a pamphlet quoted by Warburton, is enu- 
merated along with Sherry-sack and Ma- 
laga. According to Mr Stevens, the ap- 
pellation is derived from a village near 
Lisbon. There are, in fact, two villages 
in that neighbourhood, which take the 
name of Charncca ; the one situated about 
a league and a half above the town of Lis- 
bon, — the other near the coast, between 
Collares and Carcavellos. We shall, there- 
fore, probably not err much, if we refer 
the wine in question to the last-mentioned 
territory. 

“ The Malaga Socks must have been not 
only stronger, but also sweeter than the 
other kinds; as, by mixing them with 
Sherry, a liquor resembling Canary wine 
wap/producea. They were doubtless of the 


same quality us those wffleh hare since 
been so largely imported under the name 
of Mountain. But that the richest growths 
of the Malaguese vineyards were not un- 
known in England at this period, tlie fre- 
quent notice of the Pedro-Ximenes, under 
various disguises of the name, sufficiently 
testifies. 

44 Judging from what is still observable 
of some of the wines of Spain, we may 
easily imagine, that many of the Sacks, 
properly so called, might, at the same 
time, be both dry and sweet. At all events, 
when new, they would belong to the class 
of sweetish wines ; and it was only after 
having been kept a sufficient length of 
time, to ensure the decomposition of the 
greater part of the free saccharine matter 
contained in them, that they could have 
acquired the peculiar dryness for which 
they were distinguished. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that they were valued in propor- 
tion to their age ; and the calls for 4 old 
Sack,’ as Sack xclt were very com- 

mon. W e may also presume, that there 
would be much less difference of taste 
among the several species of Sack, in their 
recent state, than after they had been long 
kept ; for even the sweetest wines betray 
at first some degree of roughness, which is 
gradually subdued by age; while the 
character of dryness, on the other hand, 
will hardly apply to any of the dura- 
ble wines, as they come from the vat. 
Mountain and Canary were always sweeter 
than Sherry : but between the richer kinds 
there is often a strong resemblance in fla- 
vour, which is the less extraordinary, as 
they are made from the same species of 
grape, though growing in different soils. 
It was, therefore, not without reason, that 
they were considered as 4 near allied.* 

“ The conclusion at which we thus 
arrive is so far satisfactory, as it proves, 
that the wines formerly known under the 
name of sacks, though they may, upon 
the whole, have been inferior, yet differed 
in no essential quality from those with 
which we are at present supplied by the 
same countries that originally produced 
them, and which are still held in such de- 
served estimation. They probably first 
came into favour, in consequence of their 
possessing greater strength and durability, 
and being more free from acidity, than the 
white wines of France and Germany ; and 
owed their distinctive appellation to that 
peculiar sub-astringent taste which charac- 
terizes all wines prepared with gypsum.? 

The history of the English taste in 
wines may be carried down from these 
days to the present in a single sentence. 
Claret became the standing liquor at 
the Restoration, and continued so until 
the abominable Methuen treaty gave 
those shameful advantages to the Por- 
tuguese growers, by which their pock- 
ets are to this hour enriched, and our 
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stomachs crucified Since the peace, 
however, a visible increase in the con- 
sumption of French wine has taken 

{ dace ; and it may at this day be safe- 
y stated, that the man, generally 
speaking, who sported good port in 
1812, sports good claret in 1824. Still 
a fine ncld remains for the patriotic 
exertions of Canning, Huskisson, and 
Robinson. And if anybody, out of a 
shovel-hat, drinks port habitually in 
1834, these statesmen will have done 
less for their native land than I at pre- 
sent auspicate, from the known li- 
berality, good taste, See. Sec. Sec. by 
which they are, one and all of them, 
so egregiously distinguished. Let no 
filthy, dirty notions of conciliation 
condemn much longer the guts of the 
middle orders — the real strength of the 
nation — to be deluged diurnally with 
the hot and corrosive liquor of Portu- 
gal — the produce of grapes grown by 
slaves and corrupted by knaves — while, 
by a slight alteration of the British 
code, every rector, vicar, and smallish- 
landed proprietor in England, might 
easily be enabled to paint his nose of a 
more delicate ruby, by cultivating an 
affectionate and familiar intimacy with 
tile blood of the Bordelais. 

But enough of all this. It is a truly 
distressing tiling to me, and I am sure 
every right-feeling mind will go along 
with me in what I say, to observe the 
awful ignorance which most men 
make manifest whenever the different 
branches of oinologieal science happen 
to be tabled in the common course of 
Christian conversation. I speak of 
men in other respects estimable. I 
allow the full meed of applause to their 
virtues, personal, domestic, civic, and 
political ; — but is it, or is it not, the 
fact, that they scarcely seem to be 
aware of the difference between La- 
fitte and Latour ? — while, as for being 
in a condition to distinguish Joliannis- 
berg from Stein wein, or Hockheimer 
from Rudeslieimer — the very idea of 
it is ridiculous. I earnestly recom- 
mend to those who are sensible of their 
own culpable deficiencies in these 
branches of information, or rather in- 
deed I should say, of common educa- 
tion, to remain no longer in their pre- 
sent Cimmerianism; and the plan I 
would humbly propose for their adop- 
tion is a very simple one. Buy this 
work of Dr Henderson's, and do not 
read through, but drink through it. 
Make it your business, after coming to 
tjie page at which he commences liis 


discussion of the wines now in daily 
use among the well-bred classes of the 
community, — make it your business 
to taste, deliberately and carefully, at 
least one genuine sample of each wine 
the Doctor mentions. Go through a 
regular course of claret and burgundy 
in particular. Lay the foundations of a 
real thorough-knowledge of the Rhine- 
wines. Make yourself intimately ac- 
quainted with the different flavours of 
the dry wines of Dauphiny and the 
sweet wines of Languedoc. Get home 
some genuine unadulterated AltoDou- 
ro, and compare that diligently and 
closely with the stuff which they sell 
you under the name of port. Compare 
the real Sercial which has been at Chi- 
na, with the ordinary truck or barter 
Madeira , and let the everyday Sherry 
be brought into immediate contact 
with the genuine vino cafholico of 
Xercs. Study this with unremitting 
attention and sedulity for a few years, 
and depend upon it, that, at the end 
of your apprenticeship, you will look 
back with feelings, not of contempt 
merely, but of horror and disgust, upon 
the state ill which you have so long 
suffered many of your noblest powers 
and faculties to slumber, or at least to 
doze. 

I cannot sufficiently expatiate upon 
the absolute necessity of this in the 
course of a periodical paper, such as 
the present. Let it be impressed 
upon your minds — let it be instilled 
into your children — that he who drinks 
beer, ought to understand beer, and 
that he who quaffs the generous juice 
of the grape, ought to be skilled in its 
various qualities and properties. That 
man is despicable who, pretending to 
sport vin de Bourdeaux , gives you, un- 
der the absurd denomination of claret, 
a base mixture of what may be called 
Medoc smallbeer, and Palus, and Stum 
wine, and Alicant, and Benicarlo, and 
perhaps Hermitage, if not brandy— 
poison , for which he pays, it is pro- 
bable, three shillings a-bottle more 
than he would do if he placed upon 
his board in its stead the genuine un- 
contaminated liquid ruby of the Bor- 
delais. I want words to express my 
contempt for him whose highly pow- 
dered and white-waistcoated butler 
puts down vin de Fines, that is to say, 
the worst white Champaigne, stained 
with elderberries and cream of tartar, 
when the call is for Clos St Thierry, 
or Ay— wines tinged with the roseate 
hues of sunset by the direct inffuenoc 
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of Phoebus. If you cannot afford 
claret, give port ; if you cannot afford 
port, give beer — The only indispen- 
sable rules arc two in number : Give 
tKc article you profess to give, genuine, 
pure, and excellent ; and give it freely, 
liberally, in full overflowing abun- 
dance and profusion. 

Now for a few more samples of the 
doctor's admirable style of treating the 
practically useful parts of his very ex- 
‘ tensive subject. Perhaps no kinds of 
wine are less understood in this coun- 
try than those of the Rhine. Let the 
following sentences be considered by 
the uninitiated as a sort of first page 

the grammar, which, if they are 
. ever to be worthy of dallying with a 
green goblet, they must make it forth- 
with their business to master. 

“ The wines of the Rhine may be re- 
garded as constituting a distinct order by 
themselves. Some of the lighter sorts, in- 
deed, resemble very much the rlns tie 
(haves ,* but, in general, they are drier 
than the French white wines, and are cha- 
racterized by a delicate flavour and aroma, 
called in the country gaie, which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of which it would, 
therefore, be in vrin to attempt the descrip- 
tion. A notion prevails, that they are na- 
turally acid; and the inferior kinds, no 
doubt, are so : hut this is not the constant 
character of the Rhine wines, which, in 
good yeaTs,|have not any perceptible acidi- 
ty to the taste, — at least, not more than is 
common to them with the growths of war- 
mer regions. Rut their chief distinction is 
their extreme durability, in which they are 
not surpassed by any other species of wine; 
and ns they often possess this valuable qua- 
lity, when they have little else to recom- 
mend them, it would seem to furnish an 
exception to the rules detailed in the pre- 
ceding part of this work. A brief inquiry 
into the causes of the peculiarity in ques- 
tion will, however, show that this is not 
exactly the case. 

“ As the Rhine wines, when new, con- 
tain little more than half the quantity of 
alcohol which is usually found in the Ma- 
deira wine when imported into this coun- 
try ; and as this quantity is often reduced 
by long keeping so low as seven or eight 
per cent., it is evident, that the conserva- 
tive power does not reside in the spiritous 
principle of these liquors. Their dryness 
proves, that the saccharine matter, which 
seldom or never exists in excess in the 
Rhenish grapes, has been fully decompo- 
sed ; and from their brightness it may be 
inferred, that the superfluous leaven has 
been entirely precipitated. Rut these con- 
ditions, it may be urged, are found in ma- 
ny of the Gascon white wines ; which, al- 
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though they will keep a certain number of 
years, are much more liable to spoil, than 
those of the Rhine, especially when remo- 
ved to warm climates. W e must therefore 
look for this preservative quality in some of 
the other constituents of the growths now 
under consideration ; and we shall find it, 
if I mistake not, in the large proportion of 
free tartaric acid which they contain, and 
which can only be separated by the usual 
chemical reagents. Other wines, it is true, 
also contain this acid, but chiefly in com- 
bination with potash ; in which state it is 
of difficult solution, and is gradually pre- 
cipitated, at least in part, and with a por- 
tion of extractive matter, as the liquor ad- 
vances in age ^leaving the mucilaginous 
and spiritous parts disposed to acescency 
from the slightest exciting causes. Even 
in some of the strongest and most perfect 
wines, such as Sherry and Madeira, when 
long kept in bottle, this deposit may be 
perceived ; but the completeness of their 
fermentation, and the alcohol in which they 
abound, ensure them from any farther 
change. With most light wines, however, 
the case is different. Their feebleness will 
not admit of the separation of any portion 
of their tartar, without risking their total 
ruin : but in Rhine wines, not even the 
evaporation, which is occasioned by long 
keeping in the wood, is sufficient to de- 
range the affinities. The proportion of al- 
cohol, indeed, is very sensibly diminished, 
and the wine becomes more acid than be- 
fore ; but the acidity is still very distinct 
from that of vinegar, and by no means un- 
grateful to the palate ; while the colour is 
heightened from a pale yellow to a bright 
amber hue, and the peculiar aroma and 
flavour are more fully developed ; thus 
shewing, that no other changes have taken 
place, than the dispersion of part of the 
spirit, and the concentration of the remain- 
ing liquor. 

44 As these wines are capable of almost 
indefinite duration, and as their flavour and 
aroma are always improved by long keep- 
ing, it becomes of essential importance to 
determine the respective characters of the 
different vintages, for a more extended pe- 
riod than is necessary in the case of most 
other wines. In favourable seasons, as al- 
ready observed, the growths of the Rhine 
are free from acidity ; but, in bad seasons, 
they contain an excess of malic acid, and 
are consequently liable to those imperfec- 
tions which have been described as attend- 
ant on the presence of that ingredient ; and? 
as the moisture of a northern autumn often 
obliges the grower to gather his grapes be- 
fore they have attained their full maturity, 
it is evident that a large proportion of the 
vintages must be of this description. Hence 
the wines which have been made in warm 
and dry years, such as that of 1111 1, or the 
year of the comet, as it is sometimes called, 
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are always in great demand, and fetch ex- 
orbitant prices. Of preceding vintages, 
those of 1802, 1800, 1783, 1770, 1760, 
17 48, and 1726, are reckoned among the 
best. That of 1783, in particular, is the 
most highly esteemed of any in the last cen- 
tury. 

“ At the head of the Rhinegau wines is 
the Johannisberger, grown on the south 
side of the hill of that name, a little below 
Mentz, which was first planted by the 
monks of the abbey of Johannisberg, about 
the end of the eleventh century. The soil 
is composed of the debris of various colour- 
ed stratified marble. The grapes are ga- 
thered as late as possible. The choicest 
produce is called Schoss - J ohan n is berger, 
and is indebted for its celebrity to its high 
flavour and perfume, and the almost total 
absence of acidity. Formerly the best ex- 
posures of the hill were the property of the 
Bishop of Fulda, and it was only by 
favour that a few bottles of the prime vin- 
tages could be obtained from his lordship's 
cellars. On the secularization of the ec- 
clesiastical states, the Prince of Orange 
became possessor of the domain ; and lat- 
terly it has been transferred to Prince von 
Metternicii. During these changes, a 
considerable quantity of the wine has come 
into the market; but a portion of that 
which grows at the foot of the hill is al- 
ways to be had ; and even this is preferable 
in point of flavour to most of the other 
Rhine wines, and bears a high price. 

44 Next to Johannisberger may be rank- 
ed the produce of the Steinberg vineyard, 
which belonged to the suppressed monas- 
tery of Eberbach, and is now the property 
of the Grand Duke of Nas3au. It is 
the strongest of all the Rhine wines, and, 
in favourable years, has much sweetness 
and delicacy of flavour. That of 181 1 is 
compared by Ritter to the drier kind of 
Lunel, and has been sold on the spot as 
high as five and a half florins, or half a 
guinea the bottle. The quantity made is 
about three hundred hogsheads, of which 
sixty me of first-rate quality. Some per- 
sons, however, give the preference to the 
Riidesheimer wine, which grows on the hill 
opposite to Bingen. The rock here is com- 
posed of micaceous schist, in many places 
entirely denuded ; and the acclivity is so 
steep, that it has been necessary to form 
great part of it into terraces, and to carry 
up in baskets the requisite quantity of ve- 
getable mould and manure. The Orleans 
. grape is chiefly cultivated, yielding a wine 
which combines a high flavour with much 
.body, and is freer from acidity than most 
of the other growths of the Rhine. This 


may be partly attributed to the favourable 
exposure, which allows the grapes to ripen 
fully, and also to the lateness of the vin- 
tage, which seldom commences till the end 
of October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The Rudeshcim Hinterhauser , so 
called from its growing immediately behind 
the houses of the village, and the Riides- 
heimer Berg, or Mountain wines, approach 
in excellence to the first-rate Johannis- 
berger. An ancient deed, by one of the 
archbishops of Mentz, shews, that the hills 
in this neighbourhood were not planted' 
with vines till the year 1074»* 

44 The vineyard of Grafenberg, which 
was another appanage of the wealthy con- 
vent of Eberbach, but of much less extent 
than the Steinberg, is still distinguished bv 
the choiceness of its growths. Those of 
Markebrunne, in the same neighbourhood, 
and of Rothenberg, near Greisenheim, af- 
ford wines which are prized for their soft- 
ness and delicate flavour. 

u All the above-mentioned wines arc 
white. Of red wines, the only kind worthy of 
notice in the Rhinegau is grown at Asmans- 
hausen, a little below Riidcsheim. In good 
years it is scarcely inferior to some ot the 
better sorts of Burgundy ; but the quantity 
produced is small, and other wines are 
often substituted under its name. 

u The Ilochheimer, as before observed, 
is, strictly speaking, a Mayn wine ; but a 
corruption of its name has long furnished 
the appellation by which the first growths 
of the Rhine are usually designated in this 
country.-)- The two chief vineyards at 
Hochhcim were in former times the pro- 
perty of the Deans of Mentz, and do not 
exceed 25 or 30 acres in extent ; but the 
surrounding lands yield an abundant pro- 
duce, which, as in the case of other wines, 
often passes for the first rate.” 

I shall conclude with a few separate 
observations — I had nearly said max- 
ims — with which the Aberdonian him- 
self winds up his volume. Most of 
them cannot be too carefully laid up 
in the mind, nor too diligently acted 
upon in the cellar of the reader. 

M 1. Among the brisk wines, those of 
Champagne, though not the strongest, may 
be considered as the best ; and they are cer- 
tainly the least noxious, even when drunk 
in considerable quantity. They intoxicate 
very speedily, probably in consequence of 
the carbonic acid gas in which they abound, 
and the volatile state in which their alco- 
hol is held ; and the excitement is of a more 
lively and agreeable character, and shorter 
duration, than that which is caused by any 


• “ Der Rheingauer Weinbau. 8vo. 1765, p. 5. . 

f •* Hock is the contraction of Hockamorc, which, again, is evidently a corruption of HftchhCuner, 
according to English accent and pronunciation. As the term Wusnisli is commonly understood to de- 
note an inferior quality, I have, to avoid confusion, adopted the foreign distinction of Rhine wiaes, 
tthon speaking of the growths of the Rhinegau, Hochheim, and the neighbourhood." 
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other species of wine, and the subsequent 
exhaustion less. Hence the moderate use 
of such wines has been found occasionally 
to assist the cure of hypochondriacal affec- 
tions and other nervous diseases, where the 
application of an active and diffusible sti- 
mulus was indicated. They also possess 
marked diuretic powers. The opinion 
which prevails, that they are apt to occasion 
gout, seems to be contradicted by the in- 
frequency of that disorder in the province 
where they arc made ; but they are gene- 
rally admitted to be prejudicial to those ha- 
bits in which that disorder is already form- 
ed, especially if it has originated from ad- 
diction to stronger liquors. With respect 
to this class of wines, however, it is to be 
rtf&erved, that they are too often drunk in 
“aw state, when, of course, they must 
prove least wholesome ; and that, in conse- 
quence of the want of proper cellars, and 
other causes which accelerate their con- 
sumption, they are very rarely kept long 
enough to attain their perfect maturity. It 
is also worthy of notice, that, in order to 
preserve their sweetness, and promote ef- 
fervescence, the manufacturers of Cham- 
pagne commonly add to each bottle a por- 
tion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy 
and cream of tartar ; the highly frothing 
kinds receiving the largest quantity. 
Therefore, contrary to the prevailing opi- 
nion, when the wine sparkleth in the glass, 
and 6 moveth itself aright,’ it is most to 
be avoided, unless the attributes of age 
should countervail all its noxious proper- 
ties. (I doubt extremely as to some part 
of this, l>octor.) 

u 2. The red wines of Burgundy are dis- 
tinguished by greater spirituosity, and a 
powerful aroma. Owing, perhaps, to the 
predominance of the latter principle, they 
are much more heating than many other 
wines which contain a larger proportion of 
alcohol. Though in the time of Louis 
XIV. they were prescribed in affections of 
the chest, no physician of the present day 
would dream of giving them in such cases. 
The exhilaration, however, which they 
cause, is more innocent than that resulting 
from the use of heavier wines. The better 
sorts may be sometimes administered with 
advantage in disorders where stimulant and 
sub-astringent tonics are required. The 
same observation will apply to the wines of 
the Rhone, and the lighter red wines of 
Spain and Portugal.— {Huge, Doctor !) 

“ 3. Possessing less aroma and spirit, 
but more astringcncy than the produce of 
the Burgundy vineyards, the growths of 
the Bordelais arc, perhaps, of all kinds, 
the safest for daily use ; as they rank among 
the most perfect light wines, and do not 
excite intoxication so readily as most others. 
They have, indeed, been condemned by 
some writers,* as productive of gout ; but, 
I apprehend, without much reason. That , 
with those persons who are in the practice 
1'Hn rt^ 


of soaking large quantities of Port and Ma- 
deira, an occasional debauch in Claret may 
bring on a gouty paroxysm, is very possi- 
ble ; but the effect is to be ascribed chiefly 
to the transition from a strong brandied 
wine to a lighter beverage, — a transition al- 
most always followed by a greater or less 
derangement of the digestive organs. Be- 
sides, we must recollect, that the liquor 
which passes under the denomination of 
Claret is generally a compounded wine. It 
is, therefore, unfair to impute to the wines 
of the Bordelais those tnischiefs which, if 
they do arise in the manner alleged, are 
probably, in most instances, occasioned by 
the admixture of other vintages of less 
wholesome quality* (Quite right all this, 
my dear Doctor.) 

u 4. The wines of Oporto, which abound 
in the astringent principle, and derive ad- 
ditional potency from the brandy added 
to them previously to exportation, may be 
serviceable in disorders of the elementary 
canal, where gentle tonics are required. 
But the gallic acid renders them unfit for 
weak stomachs ; and what astringent vir- 
tues they shew will be found in greater per- 
fection in the wines of Alicant and Rota, 
which contain more tannin and less acid. 
The excitement they induce is of a more 
sluggish nature than that attending the use 
of the purer French wines, and does not en- 
liven the fancy in the same degree. As a 
frequent beverage they are unquestionably 
much more pernicious. (True again, my 
good man.) 

“ 5. For a long time the vintages of 
Spain, and particularly the sacks, proper- 
ly so called, were preferred to all others for 
medicinal purposes. The wines of Xcrez 
still recommend themselves by the almost 
total absence of acidity. (Well said, canny 
Aberdeen.) 

“ (i. Of all the strong wines, however, 
those of Madeira, when of good quality, 
seem the best adapted t> invalids ; being 
equally spiritous as Sherry, but possessing 
a more delicate flavour and aroma, and, 
though often slightly acidulous, agreeing 
better with dyspeptic habits. Some have 
thought them beneficial in cases of atonic 
gout, probably without much cause ; for, 
whenever a disposition to inflammatory dis- 
orders exists, the utility of any sort of fer- 
mented liquor is very doubtful. (All this 
is doubtful, Doctor.) 

“ 7- The lighter wines of the Rhine, and 
those of the Moselle, are much more refri- 
gerant than any of the preceding, and 
frequently prescribed, in the countries 
where they grow, with a view to their diu- 
retic properties. In certain species of fe- 
ver, accompanied by a low pulse and great 
nervous exhaustion, they have been found 
to possess considerable efficacy, and may 
certainly be given with more safety than 
most other kinds ; as the proportion of al- 
cohol is small, and its effects are modern-* 
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ted by the presence of free adds. They 
are also said to be of service in diminishing 
obesity. (Did you ever see the late King 
of Westphalia, Doctor ?) 

“ 8. It is difficult to conjecture on what 
circumstances the ancients founded tbdr 
belief in the innocuous qualities of sweet 
wines, contrasted with the drier and more 
fully fermented kinds. They may not in- 
toxicate so speedily, and, as they doy 
sooner upon the palate, arc, perhaps, gene- 
rally drunk in greater moderation. When 
new, they are exc&dingly apt to disorder 
the stomach ; and, when used too freely, 
they produce all the same effects as the 
heavier dry wines. In their more perfect 
state, they may answer the purpose of 
agreeable and useful cordials ; but, as the 
excess of saccharine matter retards their 
stimulant operation, they ought always to 
be taken in small quantities at a time.” 
(Sweet wines are little to the taste of any- 
thing above a Miss, Doctor. I can tole- 
rate one glass of Cyprus, but no more.) 

Farewell, then, for the present, to 
the great historian of Wine. I seri- 
ously, and to the exclusion of all puf- 
fery and balaam, consider his book as 
an honour to him — to Aberdeen, which 
ilursed his youth — to Edinburgh, 
which gave him his well-merited de- 
gree — and to London, which has en- 
joyed the countenance of his manhood 
— and as a great gift to the public 
at large, destined, I fondly hope, to 
profit widely and deeply by the dif- 
fusion of his studious labours. Two 
centuries ago, Lord Bacon declared 
that a good history of wine was 
among the grand desiderata of litera- 
ture : Such it has ever since continued 
to be; but proud and consolatory is 
the reflection, that we are the con- 
temporaries of a Henderson, and that 
such it can never again be esteem- 
ed, unless, indeed, some awful world- 
shaking revolution shall peradven- 
ture pass once more over the races 
of mankind, and bury the bright and 
buoyant splendours of Champagne, 
the balmy glutinous mellow glories of 
Burgundy, the elastic never- cloying 
luxury of Claret, the pungent blessed- 
ness of Hock, and the rich racy smack 


of the mother of Sherry, beneath the 
same dark and impenetrable shades 
which now invest the favourite be- 
verages of the prima virorum . 

“ The Massic, Setine, and renowned Fa- 
leme.” 

It will strike every one as odd, that 
I should have gone through an article 
of this length without once alluding 
to. the very existence of — Punch. 
Reader, the fault is not Dr Hender- - 
son's — no, nor is it mine. The fact is, 
that punch-drinking and wine-drink- 
ing are two entirely different sciences, 
and that while, in regard to the latter. 
Dr Henderson has written a book, and' 

I a review of it in Blackwood, it 
seems by no manner of means impro- 
bable that, as touching the other, we 
may be destined to exchange these 
roles — I to compose the history of 
that most imperial of all fluids, and 
he, if it so pleases him, to comment 
upon my labours in the pages of 

“ My Grandmother's re view — the British.” 

My work will probably be rather a 
shorter one than the Doctor’s. Say 
what we will about the other arts and 
sciences, it must at least be admitted 
that there are three things whereon, and 
appropriately, the moderns do most 
illustriously vaunt themselves, and 
whereof the godlike men of Old were 
utterly ignorant and inexperienced. I 
allude to gunpowder, the press, and 
the punchbowl, the three best and most 
efficient instruments, in so far as my 
limited faculties enable me to form an 
opinion, for the destruction of the 
three worst and most disgusting of our 
annoyances in this sublunary sphere — 

I mean Duns — Whigs — and Blue De- 
vils: Wishing to which trio every- 
thing that is their due, and everything 
that is stomachic, invigorative, stimu- 
lant, and delightful to yourself, I re- 
main, dear Mr North, your humble 
and obliged servant, and affectionate 
friend, 

M. ODoherty. 

FAtrive Lake , July 4-th, 1824. 


P.S.— I have been here for a week, trouting and duck-shooting on St Mary's, 
S; —IIogg is in great heart. By the way, I find I was quite wrong in supposing the 
“Confessions of a Sinner” to be a work of his. It is, as it professes to be, 
the performance of a Glasgow Literateur, who properly dedicates to the Lord 
Provost of The West Country. — His name I have not heard. The Book ought 
to be reviewed by yourself in Maga in your best maimer. It is full of talent — 
the pictures of the rude puritanic manners of the seventeenth century, betray, 
in every line, the hand of a master : and well indeed may Mr Smith be proua, 
that his name figures in the dedication of such a tome. Attend to this, dear 
North, for the work is really an excellent one in its way.— M. OD. 
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VISITS TO THE HARAM, BY MEEltZA AHMED TUBE Eli. 

Translated from the Persian . 

Visit Third. 


All night long I could not sleep, 
for thinking of the beautiful Meiram 
and her misfortunes ; and I was impa- 
tient for the time which should make 
me acquainted with the rest of her 
> story. One difficulty occurred. I had 
forgotten to ask at what hour I was to 
go back, and 1 doubted whether she 
would send for me again. This per- 
plexed me ; but I determined to return 
y t he same hour at which I had visit- 
or her the day before ; and, in the 
meantime, I went to the house of the 
poet Futteh Allee Khan, to arrange his 
differences with his head wife about 
the painting of her eyebrows. 

When I arrived at the poet's house, 

I found him occupied in contempla- 
ting a very curious machine, which he 
had himself invented, and which was 
moved by the wind on dry land, as a 
ship is at sea. This machine, he in- 
formed me, had exhibited itself before 
his Majesty the King, at the Camp in 
Sooltaneeah, and had excited the ad- 
miration of every one — even of the 
King himself. A small deficiency, 
however, was found to exist in its con- 
struction, which the Khan was now 
endeavouring to rectify. A very stormy 
day had been chosen for the exhibi- 
tion, and the machine set off in fine 
style from the steps of the King’s sum- 
mer palace at Sooltaneeah, rattling 
away straight for the Camp. The far- 
ther it went, the quicker it fled ; and 
it was not until it threatened the de- 
struction of tents, and even the lives 
of the soldiers, that it was discovered 
that no provision had been made for 
stopping it. On it went, overturning 
tents, and frightening horses, and 
alarming the whole Carnp. The people, 
not knowing whence it had come, or 
what it was, took it for some horrible 
animal, or an engine sent by an ene- 
my to destroy them, and fled in every 
direction. The machine, glorying in 
its own strength, went oh $nd on, 
straight through the centre of the 
Camp, till, at last, tumbling into a ra- 
vine, it overset, and gave, as the Poet 
observed, an admirable example of the 
instability of power.; His Majesty fined 


the Khan in a sum of two hundred to- 
mans, for the injury done by his ma- 
chine, but let him off for the composi- 
tion of a casseeda,* in which he intro- 
duced the moral which his machine 
had afforded. 

The Khan shewed me many curious 
machines of his own invention, which, 
for their ingenuity, rivalled the con- 
trivances of Pcringistan.t 

Futteh Allee Khan is a man of ex- 
traordinary talent. He is more know- 
ing in mechanics than any man now in 
Persia, and few have so extensive a 
knowledge of chemistry. lie is acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest epic poet since 
the time of Ferdoosi, and there is not 
a man who has so accurate an acquaint- 
ance with the Persian language. His 
satires and lampoons are dreaded by 
all the men in power, and his lauda- 
tory verses are as elegantly turned as 
his satires are cutting. lie has lately 
devoted some attention to painting, in 
which aft he has made so much pro- 
gress, that lie is already a tolerable 
artist. There feW books of any 
note which he half not read, and liis 
memory is so retentive, that he never 
forgets anything which he has once 
known. He has long been a very inti- 
mate friend of mine, — in fact, the si- 
milarity of our pursuits has drawn us 
much together. 

The Khan, on the present occasion, 
seemed much more inclined to give 
me a full account of his machinery, 
liis printing-press, See. than to accom- 
pany me into the underoon. The fact 
was, that the Khan, with all his ac- 
complishments, had never been able to 
manage his own fatnily, and, in parti- 
cular, had long been completely sub- 
jected by his head wife, with whom it 
was now my wish to reconcile him. 

As soon as we entered the inner 
court, his wife, whom he dreaded, and 
who had -often been my patient, came, 
to receive me. She saluted me in th<r 
politest manner, and said many kind 
things to me, without taking the slight- 
est notice of the Khan, though she had 
not seen him for nearly twenty-four 
hours. 


W 


• Casseeda , a poem corresponding nearly to an epigram. 
+ Feringistan , Europe. 

L. XVI. 
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When we had seated ourselves, and 
taken a cup of coffee, I opened to her 
the business of ray mission, and spoke 
of her husband in terms so handsome, 
as could not fail to make her proud of 
him. She thanked me for my good 
opinion of him civilly enough, but 
said, that all these qualities were more 
than counterbalanced by his vices. 
She made bitter complaints of his ha- 
ving taken a young wife, to whom he 
gave more money and finer clothes 
than to her, though she had born 
him two sons. “ Only think,” said 
she, “ he told me yesterday that I was 
an old fool, for painting my eyebrows ; 
and no longer ago than the night be- 
, fore last, when he ought to have been 
in my room, I found him in his own 
apartment, with a young slave-girl 
assisting him to undress, because, for- 
sooth, he had a pain in his shoulder, 
and could not pull off his own coat. 
And, for all this, he tells me that 1 am 
too old to paint my eyebrows !— -Why, 
lie is at least twenty years older than I 
am ! Shame upon him !— an old grey- 
headed man like him. But no matter 
—If he thinks me not worth the trouble 
of pain ting my eyebrows, I can tell him 
that there are others— yes, others, 
younger and bet ter-) coking than ever 
he was, who think’ differently. — He, 
indeed, to call me old ! — tuh* * * § upon his 
beard ! — I would not give that for 
him!” — accompanying her words with 
a loud crack of her fingers, and almost 
at the same moment bouncing out of 
the room. I looked at the Khan in 
astonishment. He shook his head, and 
spoke not a word. 

I felt myself under the necessity of 
expressing my regret that I had not 
been able to do any good, and propo- 
sed to return again in the evening, 
when I hoped to be more success- 
ful. 

“ O,” said the Khan, “ I see you 
do not understand the matter. I was 
quite pleased when I saw her get into 
such a passion, and behave so absurd- 
ly ; — there is now some hope of her 
coming round. If she had conducted 
‘herself reasonably before you, she 
would not have come to any under- 


standing for a week ; but now she will 
be ashamed of herself, and she will be 
unhappy till she has done something 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
which she knows she has left upon 
your mind.” 

The Khan judged rightly. The la- 
dy presently returned in another mood 
— she came into the room weeping, 
and told me, it was very hard, that, 
after having born the Khan two sons, „ 
she should be treated by him so badly. 

“ Since his young wife has come to the 
house,” said she, “ he has taken no 
more notice of me than if I was a 
hubbushee.”f * 

After some difficulty, I persuadeu 
her to sit down between the Khan and 
myself, and reasoned with her ou the 
subject. While I was speaking, the 
Khan once or twice whispered some- 
thing in her car. At first she only an- 
swered him by a look of surprise, and 
even of indignation ; but, however, lie 
persevered, and, on his second attempt, 
she deigned to call him an old ass ; on 
the third, she was forced to smile, and 
gave the Khan a small pat on the 
check, which had more of kindness in 
it than of anger. It was evident that 
the quarrel was now at an end ; 1 ac- 
cordingly took another pipe of very 
goodTubbusJ tobacco, which theKhan 
preferred to that of Sheeraz, and de- 
parted ; for the hour was approaching 
when I hoped to see the lovely Mei- 
ram, and hear the rest of her story. 

I went to the Haram- Khanahjj on 
foot, for the first time, and entered so 
quietly, that I was quite unperceived, 
except by the eunuchs at the gate, who 
rose and saluted me as I passed them. 

I had no sooner, entered, however, 
than I was beset by half the slave- 
women in the place, each eager to at- 
tract my attention to the narrative of 
their own complaints, which were 
more various than the whole list of 
human diseases given by the celebra- 
ted Aboo Allee. I at first attempted 
to lend an ear to their entreaties, but 
1 found them so numerous, that it 
would have occupied me a 'week to 
have prescribed for them all, and so un- 
intelligible, that, in the end, I should 


* Tuh ! an interjection of contempt. It represents the act of spitting, and is used to 
signify the same degree of contempt, as if the person was actually spit upon. 

•f African black. 

j: Tubbm , the name of a district famous for its tobacco. 

§ II or am- Kha nah—IIa ra m , forbidden, and Khanah } house. 
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have had to prescribe at random. I 
therefore put them off as well as I 
could, saying, that I should attend to 
them on my return, but that the bu- 
siness on which I was going was ur- 
gent, and would not admit of delay. 

As I passed on, I heard some re- 
marks made regarding my patient's 
state of health, which shewed me 
plainly that they more than suspected 
my visits, as a professional man, were 
not much required ; and I could per- 
ceive' that they did not consider me 
too old to be subjected to some un- 
pleasant suspicions, which considcr- 
ffljly alarmed me. I was once or twice 
on the point of making some reply to 
tlicir insinuations, but I thought it 
wiser to pretend not to hear or under- 
stand them ; for, in truth, I did not 
well know what reply to make. 

When I entered the apartments of 
my patient, I found the outer room 
deserted, and though I coughed once 
or twice loud enough to be heard with- 
in, still no one came to me. I was at 
a loss what to do, and was on the point 
of going away, when I observed Aga 
Jewah's slippers ; and being satisfied 
that he must be in the house, I called 
to know, whether there was any one 
within. Still no one answered. My 
heart misgave me — I fancied, I know 
not why, that something wrong must 
have happened — my curiosity and my 
fears were excited, and I called again 
louder than before. Aga .Tewah imme- 
diately made his appearance with a 
very doleful countenance, and told me 
that his mistress had been weeping all 
morning. I made no reply, but moved 
forward. 

' I entered her room in some anxiety, 
and not without a small share of dis- 
pleasure. There were several, women 
m the apartment, some of whom hur- 
riedly veiled themselves as I entered. 
There was dejection in their counte- 
nances ; and one old woman, who sat 
apart from the rest, had been weeping, 
but endeavoured to conceal her sorrow 
when I approached. She rose slowly, 
and pointing to a place near to where 
she sat, motioned to me to sit down. 
She wore no veil, and, from her dress, 
I perceived that she was an Armenian. 
She might be about sixty. * Her face 
had on it the lines of age, and perhaps 
of care ; but her eye was full and bright, 
and there was in her appearance some- 
thing more elevated than usually be- 
longs to her people. Her manner was 


solemn, calm, and collected ; and she 
seemed to be as much a stranger to 
those around her as I was, who had 
never seen them till now. I addressed 
her in Turkish, and the manner of her 
reply shewed that she was acquainted 
with the politest expressions of that 
language. I asked for Meiram — she 
pointed to the bed on which I had first 
seen her in her loveliness, and for a 
moment I saw nothing ; but on look- 
ing attentively, I perceived that some 
one was hid by the coverlid, which 
shook as if the person beneath it had 
an ague. 

I raised it, and saw Meiram bathed 
in tears. Her hair was loose and di- 
shevelled, partly covering her face, 
which was pale, save for one bright 
spot on her cheek — Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and she had a confused 
and distracted appearance, which much 
alarmed me. On finding that some 
one disturbed her, she cast a hurried 
look of anxiety and alarm upon me — 
and seeing who it was, burst again 
into tears. 

The old woman kept her eye steadily 
fixed upon me while this was passing, 
and, as I again dropped the coverlid, 
said to mein Turkish, “ Can you, who 
are a Persian, weep for an Armenian 
woman ? If so, God preserve you — 
you are not like your people.” This 
was said with a tone and manner so 
strange, that it startled me, and I was 
half afraid of her ; for it is well known 
that many Armenian women have su- 
pernatural power at their command. 
But as I looked round to observe her, 
I saw her dashing from her eyes tears 
which came too fast to be concealed, 
and I was then assured that slie was 
nothing bad. 

The other women sat by — their el- 
bows on their knees — tlicir cheeks rest- 
ed on tlicir hands, with looks of de- 
jected composure, which scarcely indi- 
cated sorrow, and whispered to one 
another about something foreign to the 
scene before them. It was evident that 
they did not enter into the feelings of 
Meiram, and I therefore intimated 
that I wished to be left alone with mf 
patient. They looked at one another, 
muttered something, and went slowly 
and sulkily away. 

The old Armenian woman took no 
notice of their departure, and as she 
seemed to be as deeply interested as 
myself, I made no attempt to remove 
her. 
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I sat down by Meiram’s bod-side ; 
and again raising the cover under which 
she lay, I forced her to sit up ; but she 
covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. “ My child,” said I, 
" what new grief has fallen so heavy 
on your young heart, which has already 
suffered sorrow beyond its years? — 
Must I see you weeping, without know- 
ing the cause of your pain ? Why will 
you not trust me ? 1 am an old man, 
and e youth should seek' the council of 
age/ Relieve me, my soul is grieved to 
see you thus ; and if it is in my power 
to relieve you from any portion of your 
sorrow, it will lighten my own heart 
to do so.” 

“ Oh, Meerza,” said Mciram, “ you 
do not know the extent of my misery. 
There is no hope left for me — no hu- 
man aid can save me now — I am gone, 
£one for ever. The only hope to which 
my heart clung has vanished — This 
very day all hope of earthly happiness 
has passed from Meiram.” 

“ God forbid !” said I. You arc 
young, and know little of the world. 
What may seem to you so terrible, 
may yet to me be easily remedied. Do 
not make yourself so wretched. Tell 
me what has happerfed, and I swear to 
you, by the blessed Koran, that I shall 
do everything in my power to serve 
you.”‘ 

“ You 'are good, yes, very good and 
kind,” said Meiram, <c to vulue so 
much my happiness— God will reward 
you for it. Rut I fear, alas ! that you 
can render me no service. Oh no — I 
know you cannot, for the King is ab- 
solute, and no one dare dispute or argue 
with him ; and they will poison his 
cars with false tilings, and no man 
dares to tell him truly ; and he will be 
wroth, and will not listen to the words 
of any one, if any should be found to 
speak in my behalf ; and my name will 
be branded with infamy, and 1 shall 
die as one whose virtue nas been stain- 
ed. Rut God, who knows our hearts, 
and knows mine pure from this offence, 
will grant me mercy, which I cannot 
hope for hepe. Yes, Meerza Ahmed, 
Sbmg after the grave has closed over my 
misery, it will be told how Meiram, 
the Armenian daughter, died in infa- 
ncy — my name, till now, so kindly che- 
rished, that it was chosen by lovers for 
their mistresses, and sung in love 
songs, will henceforth be a reproach 
unto myjieople — they will not dare to 
utter it.'*' 


“ What have you done?” said I — 
" Of what arc you accused ? — Who 
are your accusers ? — What have they 
done? — Have they spoken to the King.? 
I trust, young woman, that your warm 
youthful blood has not broken down 
the restraints of prudence. Tell me 
truly, and if you be truly innocent, 
my tongue at least shall do you jus- 
tice. I am not quite unknown to him 
you fear — the King of kings, my mas- 
ter — and if you are falsely spoken of 
to him, 1 can speak to him truly — my 
word will go as far with him as that of 
most men.” 

“ Then God give you exemptiSfc 
from all sorrow,” said the old woman/ 
“ for you alone can save this girl ; ami 
if you have in your heart a place for 
kindness, and for boldness too, now 
shew it — for you will have need of 
both. The prayers of all her race shall 
be raised for you ; and if you value not 
the prayers of those whom you call in- 
fidels, their last and dearest services 
shall he at your command.” 

“ Woman,” said I, “ what can he 
done, that will I do. That I have 
kindness for this daughter of your peo- 
ple, you may have -seen already — else 
why should I be here. And for the 
boldness which you speak of, let me 
tell you, that I have spoken to the late 
King in terms which no one else daml 
to have used, and he was to his present 
Majesty as a hungry lion to a lamb. 
Rut let me know what has been done — 
what has been said — what is to do — 
what is the mutter — tell me all about 
it, and see you tell me truly.” 

“ You already know,” said Meiram, 
“ mucli of my story — almost all of it ; 
and I have promised to let you heal- 
th c rest — Would to God that I had 
told you sooner ! 

“ You may remember, Meerza, that 
when I told you of my own captivity, 

I told you*, too, that many others had 
been taken, and mentioned, more par- 
ticularly, one whom the Persian struck, 
because I flew to him for safety in my 
terror and distress. 

“ 1 sought, in speaking of him, to 
conceal the agitation which 1 felt ; and 
though 1 longed to do so; yet I could 
not bring myself to tell you that he was 
all the world to me. * 

“ We had been play-mates from our 
infancy, and first I used to call him 
brother ; but as we grew up in years, 
his manner to me changed — lie wished 
me not to call him brother— he spoke 
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to me with hesitation — and his tender- 
ness, which ever had been great, grew 
still much greater, though less con- 
stant ; for he could not bear to se me 
speak to any of our former play-mates, 
and sometimes he bitterly reproached 
me for it. 

“ I knew not then the meaning of 
this change, and it was not until I saw 
some other maidens looking kindly on 
him, and courting his attention, that 
I knew how much I loved him, or 
could feel why he disliked to sec me 
speak to other men. 

u I remember it was one day just 
j^ffter the long fast, when we were met 
Together many of us at a feast. After 
we had dined, some of the young men 
came to where the women were collect- 
ed, and Eusuf came along with them, 
lie was the fairest and the handsomest, 
by fir, and many of the maidens fixed 
their eyes upon him, and one of them 
persuaded him to sit down beside her, 
and smiled upon him, and whispered 
many words in his ear — and I thought 
they pleased him. I felt, for the first 
time, as if he had neglected me — my 
heart was full- -the tear was near my 
eye, and I could have wept, but shame 
prevented me. 

“ When lie came round* to where I 
sat, I could not conceal that I was 
angry with him, and I gave him short 
and pettish answers, fie made no re- 
ply, but looked most kindly on me — 
his eyes filled, and he turned away 
and left us. 

“ In the evening he came to me, and 
we talked much together, and there 
were some tears shed, but no reproaches 
uttered. Then I felt iny love for him, 
and his for me, and he wrung from 
• inc a confession that 1 loved him, and 
made me say that I would one day be 
his wife. And then he spoke of all 
his hopes, and of a time yet distant, 
and of the happiness we should enjoy,, 
for then our fears were few ; and when 
we parted, he kissed me, and called 
me even then his wife. 

“ I had never concealed anything from 
my father, for, with my love for him, 
there was mixed no fear except the 
fear lest I should give him pain. But 
I had never heard him speak of love 
such as I felt ; and though I hoped that 
I had not done anything which could 
displease or pain him, 1 found it diffi- 
cult to tell him what had passed. But 
he himself found out the secret of ray 
heart, and when he spoke to me I 


owned it. He told me that in virtu- 
ous love there was no sin — that he ap- 
proved my choice — that he himself 
had loved as tenderly and fervently as 
any one, and had been loved again, — 
and now 1 saw that lie took pleasure 
in observing how we loved each other. 

“ Had the Persians not come to our 
village, Eusuf would in another week 
have been my husband. That very 
day we had been solemnly betrothed, 
and I had on my bridal clothes, and 
all that day I nad been called the 
bride. A woful bridal- day it was to 
me and all of us — for ere the night 
came down, I had forgotten, in my 
present misery, all that had befallen 
me in my life before ; and when I 
came to think more calmly, 1 thought 
most of my dear father, and his mur- 
der — and that dreadful night — and of 
the future and when I thought of 
Eusuf, I thought of him as one whom 
I should never see again, unless in hea- 
ven. 

“ From thatfatal night on which my 
sorrows first began, I never saw him 
till some days ago when going to the 
garden. We scarce had passed the 
gate of Shamcroon, when a man pass- 
ed us riding on horseback, and as he 
rode along, he sung a song in my na- 
tive language, which I had often heard 
in our own village — It was a song 
which some lover had written for his 
love, whose name, like mine, was 
Meinim, and therefore Eusuf often 
sung it to me. I thought I knew the 
voice, and when I saw his face I knew 
it — my frame all shook — my eyes grew 
dim — my head rail round ; and with- 
out knowing what I said, I named his 
name aloud. He started, and looked 
round, but could not tell from which 
of us the voice had come, for we were 
many riding together, but he followed 
at a distance, singing still tile song of 
Meiram, and almost broke my heart. 

“ When we were returning, we found 
him still lingering on the way, and as 
wc passed, he looked at us so narrow- 
ly, that the guards ordered him off the 
road, and then he went ajvay. 

“ I never had ceased to love himyJb*'f 
I knew not where he was — or if he 
lived. I feared that he had died— or 
if alive, that he had long ago forgotten 
me— and I had ceased to lament for 
him ; yet when I found him seeking 
still for me, still loving me, I felt as 
if my heart had been untrue to him, 
and that I therefore owed him much 
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more love than ever. I then remem- 
bered that I was, in fact, his wife. 
By my own promise, by my father's 
wish, and by the solemn ceremony of 
betrothing, I was his. My conscience 
now was roused to aid my love — my 
mind distracted with a thousand 
thoughts — endless self-criminations 
poured upon me. I thought that I had 
half consented to become what now I 
was, or was to be. What mattered it 
although he was a king — I had a hus- 
band, who was more than kings to me 
— ;it was true, that I had been sent by 
force, and that resistance would have 
been vain, but I had not attempted 
it — I had not even said I was be- 
trothed. 

“ With thoughts like these I spent 
the night, and in the morning, confu- 
sed and feverish, I went to the bath, 
and on my return home I sent for you. 

t( This was what I wisiicd to tell you. 

I wished to beg your aid, but my own 
weakness marred my purpose. I could 
not tell you, for I was then wretched, 
and sorrow made me weak; but now 
despair has given me strength, and I 
can tell you, even without blushing, 
of my love. 

“ This is not all ; oh no ! the worst 
is yet to come. What then was sor- 
row — was happiness — to what I have 
to tell you now : — The King has sent 
me presents, and ordered me to wait 
on him to-night; and even worse than 
this — worse — worse than all, Kusuf 
was mad enough to send to me a let- 
ter full of love — This has been inter- 
cepted ; he is taken, and I am charged 
with infamy — most falsely charged ; 
for I swear by my dear father's soul, 
which looks on me from heaven, that 
I am pure and innocent as when he 
used to take me in his arms, and smile 
upon me through tears of hope, and 
love, and joy. 

“ They came to give me the King's 
presents, and tell that I was to, be 
much honoured by waiting on Ids 
Majesty to-night ; and when I pushed 
away tne odious gifts, and wept, (as 
what could* I do else ?) they said that 
>ffid little grace to the King's mes- 
sage, and that they feared I. scarcely 
was deserving of the honour done me. 
But when they found the letter, they 
thought that all wap then made plain; 
and so, in truth, it was, but not as 
they have made it ; and they went to 
tell the Ktng, and left me here to 
weep my sorrows, and to weep for him, 


who, for my sake, has come to so much 
misery. 

“ Oh, Meerza ! if you can save him, 
I'll bless you with my dying lips, and 
if in another world we arc allowed to 
feel the memory of kindnesses done 
here, my spirit after death shall bless 
you still.” 

“ Speak not of him,” said the old 
woman, sternly, “ spejak not of him 
— his madness has brought this upon 
us all — let him suffer for it, for all the 
fault is his. What had he to do to seek 
for one, who by the hand of power 
was taken from him ? What had 1^ 
to do to follow with his love, one, wh&J 
was happier far without him ; and, 
(madman that he is,) bring down the 
vengeance of the King on this sweet 
flower, who (but for him) was flou- 
rishing, and would have blossomed an 
honour to her race, a pride to all her 
people. . Speak not of him, but save 
this lovely maid, and let him pay the 
penalty of follies such as his.” 

“ Is it you,” said Meiram, ee who 
speak thus — you who bore him, who 
nursed him at your breast, and, as 
you yourself have told me, saw in Ills 
smiling infant eyes a solace for your 
woes, which then were many — you, 
whom I have myself seen weep for very 
joy to hear Ids praises from my father 
— and do you thus cast him off, who 
ought to plead for him ! Oh, his heart 
is true ! He would not have deserted 
the meanest slave at such a time — re- 
quiring so much aid as he does now.” 

I was about to interfere, when a 
noise was beard without, and Aga 
Jewah rushed into the room, calling, 

“ They arc come — they are come.” He 
threw himself upon tne floor — kissed 
his mistress's feet, and broke out into * 
bitter lamentations. I demanded who 
were come. lie said, the execution- 
ers. 

A solemn, dead, and awful pause 
ensued. Poor Aga Jewah stood mute 
and motionless, the picture of despair. 
The old woman was on her knees at 
prayer, after the Christian manner. 
Herjacc was hid from me, but 1 could 
gfee her agony expressed in strong con- 
vulsive heavings, which went to my 
very souj. 

I turned to Mcirara. Her face was 
deadly pale — calm and motionless she 
sat — her streaming eyes turned up to 
heaven — her pallid lips apart — her 
hair thrown back, and falling down in 
long black silken tresses— her hands 
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were folded on her bosom. If ever 
there was true devotion in a look, that 
look was Meiram’s. There was a halo 
round her, even though a Christian, 
which awed me into silence, and 
made me feel that prayers are not in 
words, but in the heart, and that reli- 
gion, in its kind and holy influence, is 
bound to no one form of faith. 

Although I knew not what to do, I 
felt it was my duty to do something, 
and that without delay. I went to the 
outer room, and found there some of the 
inferior eunuchs, who had, in truth, 
come to act as executioners. I gave 
* 4 . he chief of them some money, making 
“Rim promise to wait till my return ; 
and I engaged for Aga Jcwah, that he 
should treat them handsomely. 

I thought of many things which 
might be done ; but all required more 
time than I could give. I passed across 
the court, not knowing wliithcr I went, 
and got into another court, in which I 
liad never been. There I saw about a 
dozen eunuchs standing together near 
a window, which was open, where 
some one seemed to be conversing with 
them. I drew near unobserved, and 
found it was the King of kings him- 
self. I stood till lie perceived me, and 
then fell flat upon the ground, to shew 
that I came to make a supplication. 

“Ah 1 Mecrza Ahmed/' said his Ma- 
jesty, “ what are you doing hero? — 
What is the matter? — Have any of 
the women been treating you ill ? — 
They are terrible devils these women, 
Meerza— Ah ! is it not so ? Come near, 
and tell me what you want. If you 
have any urceza* to present, you ought 
to have come to the salam.t — But let 
me hear what it is.” 

“ My urz, j so.pleasc your Majesty,” 
said I, “ is one which it would not 
have become me to make to the King 
of kings in public ; but a fortunate 
chance, or some lucky conjunction of 
the heavenly bodies, has now directed 
me to your Majesty ; for I lost my way, 
and came here, not knowing whither 
I was going. But your Majesty is al- 
ways gracious, and I trust will not 
deny the first petition of the slave of 
your house.” 

“ Well, Meerza Ahmed,” said his 
Majesty, “ if you ask anything in rea- 
son, you shall have it ; and if your re- 


quest is such as the King cannot with 
propriety grant, you shall pay a fine 
of 100 tomans for making it. Now 
tell me what it is.” • 

I fell again upon the ground, and 
begged the life of Mciram. 

“ By the head of the King,” said liis 
Majesty, “you must pay your 100 
tomans ; can anything be more unrea- 
sonable than your request ? a jade, to 
play the King the trick she has play- 
ed ; to disgrace and insult him ,* and 
you would have her forgiven ! What, 
Meerza, do you want her for yourself ? 
I thought you had been too old to 
trouble yourself about young wives 
now. What would you make of her, 
Meerza, if you had her ? Come, send 
for your 100 tomans, for you have 
forfeited them, or give me a good rea- 
son for your request.” 

“ The girl,” said I, “is innocent of 
the crime for which she is doomed to 
suffer” 

“ If you can prove that,” replied the 
King, “ I shall be better pleased than 
if I had received the money, for the 
girl is passing fair.” 

I related to his Majesty the story of 
Meiram, word for word, as she had 
told it to me, and he listened with* 
great attention. When I came to tell 
him of the executioners' having gone 
to take her away, and of her having 
reproached Eusuf's mother for trying 
to save her, in preference to her own 
son, and of the mother's opinion of 
her son’s conduct, and of her calling 
him mad, and of their great dis- 
tress and sorrow, the King express- 
ed some pity for them. I added, that, 
if his Majesty wouM grant a pardon 
to them both, their being in fact half 
man and wife (for they had been be- 
trothed) would give a fair pretext 
for doing so — the generosity of his 
Majesty would be echoed from one 
end of the empire to the other ; and 
that I was sure the girl would rather 
die than be untrue to her betrothed 
husband ; for if he were put to death, 
she certainly would break her heart 
with grieving. 

The King reflected for a while, then 
said, “ Hakeem Bashce,|| you fiave 
done well to make these things known 
—the King gives the girl to your charge 
— let her be taken to your own house. 


* Urccza , a petition. Salam , a levee held by the King every niuiiiiug* 

t Urz., the same as urccza. || Hakeem Hasher, head physician. 
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and well treated, and have her ready 
to be produced when the King shall 
demand her. The fellow shall be ex- 
amined. If his story agrees with 
yours, he shall be pardoned. If not, 
you must pay the 100 tomans. Do 
you hear what the King has ordered ?” 

I fell upon the ground once more, 
and blessed his Majesty's generosity 
and benevolence, which no prince had 
ever equalled. 

His Majesty sent an eunuch of rank 
to liberate Meiram, and hand her over 
to my charge, and gave me permission 
to depart. 

When we arrived at the apartments, 
I was alarmed by hearing a great noise 
within ; many shrill voices were rai- 
sed at once, and Aga Je wall’s was loud- 
er than any of them. 

When we entered, I found that the 
eunuchs whom I had left there under 
a promise to remain quiet, till I ar- 
rived, had forced their way into Mei- 
ram’s room, seized upon everything 
they could find, and completely plun- 
dered the house. 

Poor Meiram, believing that this 
was only a prelude to a more trying 
scene, sat a silent, passive, indifferent 
* spectator of their present proceedings. 

The eunuch who accompanied me, 
not being able to make them obey his 
ordeis to restore the property, seized 
a large piece of firewood, and began 
to lay about him with all his might. I 
followed his example ; and Aga Jewah, 
who seemed delighted by the oppor- 
tunity which was afforded him to vent 
his rage, gave us able assistance, so 
that in five minutes we were mas- 
ters of the house, and had recovered 
almost all the tilings that had been 
taken. 

Having turned the ruffians into the 
outer room, and set Aga Jewah to 
watch them, the eunuch who accom- 
panied me with the king’s order, came 
with me into the inner apartment, and 
having paid me many compliments, 
communicated the nature of his in- 
structions. 

While he was speaking, a breath- 
less and distressing anxiety was pain- 
fuUy visible in the old woman’s coun- 
tenance ; and when she heard that 
Meiram was to proceed to my house, 
she started from where she was sit- 
ting, and throwing herself at my feet, 
kisaus^ them a. hundred times. 

Jilfeiram followed her example ; but 
ft? rate rose she lookeif at me wistfully, 


and seemed about to speak, but check- 
ed herself, and cast her eyes upon the 
ground. The old woman’s keen eye, 
too, was fixed .upon me with a look of 
inquiry, which seemed to ask if I had 
nothing more to say.. I interpreted 
their looks rightly, and told them that 
there was nothing to fear for Eusuf. 

It lias been said by wise men, that 
the effects of excessive joy arc nearly 
the same with those of sorrow, and so 
it was now, for Meiram and the old 
woman were no sooner relieved from 
all their fears, which so late had hung 
heavily upon them, than they began to 
sob and weep, and any one who might 
have entered then, would have ima- 
gined that I bad been the bearer of 
some doleful tidings. After a time 
they became more composed, and be- 
gan to prepare themselves for their de- 
parture. 

The eunuch now intimated that it 
was customary to give a present to the 
King’s eunuchs when they left the 
house ; and though I represented their 
bad conduct, he still insisted on their 
right to a compensation for having been 
disappointed of the plunder, which, 
had the King’s intention not been hap- 
pily changed, would, as a matter of 
course, have fallen to their share. lie 
also intimated, that he himself expect- 
ed a handsome reward. 

All this was speedily adjusted, and 
having left Aga Jewah in charge of 
the apartments, we proceeded to the 
gate of the liarain. 

The news had gone abroad that 
Meiram was to live at my house, and 
the people conceived that the King had 
given her to me. As we went through 
the court many jokes were passed upon 
us ; some of them no doubt very witty ; 
hut my mind was too much occupied 
to be either annoyed or amused by 
them. 

From the gate, an eunuch was sent 
with Meiram, to shew her my house, 
and I hurried home to prepare for her 
reception. 

Not many hours had elapsed since 
the King had pardoned Meiram, but 
my wife, who heard everything, and 
always had a wrong edition of every 
story, had been told that the King had 
given me a young wife, and that she 
might expect her immediately. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered she made 
a furious attack upon me, and it was 
long before she could be persuaded 
that what she had heard was not true* 
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At last I gave her a short sketch of 
the business ; and had just succeeded 
in persuading her of tlie truth of it, 
when Meiram arrived. 

My wife, to do her justice, was ca- 
pable of great kindness, and had na- 
turally a good heart, but her cursed 
jealousy ruined her temper, and for 
many years destroyed my happiness. 
On this occasion, however, her good 
feelings had been excited, and she re- 
ceived Meiram, and the old woman, 
whom I had invited to accompany her, 
as kindly as I could possibly desire. 
She lodged them comfortably, put 
fewer questions than could have been 
expected, and succeeded in making 
them very happy. 

The King, having satisfied himself 
of tlie truth of what 1 had related to 
him, liberated Eusuf the next day. 


and ordered that he should be imme- 
diately married to Meiram. He gave 
Eusuf an office of emolument about 
the court, and allowed Meiram to keep 
all the jewels which she had received 
while in the royal haram, which were 
valued at several thousand of tomans. 
Eusuf rose every day in favour and 
was soon made a Khan. 

Till within a very few years they 
have resided at the capital, hut have 
lately removed to a village which the 
King has given them, amongst the Ar- 
menians, in one of his provinces. They 
have several children, and live very 
comfortably.* They have been very 
grateful for my services, and send me 
frequent presents of fowls and fat 
lambs, and butter and eggs, so that I 
seldom have occasion to buy any of 
these articles. 


FAREWELL TO GREECF. 

For Musk. 

Earl well for ever, classic Land 
Of Tyrants and of Slaves ! 

My homeward path lies far away 
Over the dark blue wayes ; — 

And where I go, no marble fanes 
From myrtle steeps arise, 

Nor shincth there such fervid suns 
From such unclouded skies ; — 

But yet, the earth of that dear land, 

Is holier earth to me, 

Than thine, immortal Marathon ! 

Or thine. Therm opy lsc ! 

For there my fathers’ ashes rest. 

And living hearts there be — 

Warm living hearts, and loving ones, 
That still remember me. 

And oh ! the land that welcometh 
To one such bosom shrine ; 

Though all beside were ruined, lost. 
That land would still be mine, — 

Ay, mine — albeit the brenth of life 
Not there I breathed first — 

Ay, mine— albeit with barrenness 
And polar darkness curst. 

The Bird that wanders all day long. 
At sunset seeks her nest — 

Eve wander'd long — My native home, 
. Now take me to thy rest. 


Vol. XVI. 
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THOUGHTS ON SOME ERRORS OK OPINION IN RESPECT TO TIIK ADVANCEMENT 


AND DIFFUSION 

All attempts at bringing knowledge 
into encyclopedic forms seem to in- 
clude an essential fallacy. Knowledge 
is advanced by individual minds wholly 
devoting themselves to their own part 
of inquiry. But this is a process of se- 
paration, not of combination. The 
facts of every Science become thus in- 
credibly multiplied. The books in 
each, in which well-examined facts of 
value are recorded, in which original 
and true reasonings are delivered, grow 
very numerous. The library of a Phy- 
sician, a Lawyer, — of a Naturalist, an 
Antiquary, — of the Scholar, the Me- 
taphysician, of the Student (may we 
so speak ?) of Poetry, is large. Each, 
excepting disability in himself, may 
in his own pursuit attain the proficien- 
cy of his time. But to do so, he will 
need to give to it something like the 
same devoted labour, something like 
the same exclusive zeal, by which in 
other hands it is making progress. — 
As knowledge is advanced, from the 
mere amount of each science, the di- 
vision of minds from one another be- 
comes more and more the principle, or 
condition, of attainment to the indi- 
vidual mind, of farther advancement 
to the separate Sciences. 

Meanwhile we say that the Human 
Mind is extending its empire : and we 
have a feeling as if every one in some 
manner partook of the triumphs and 
the dominion achieved, even when we 
do not suppose him to be in any way 
affected by the results, or even to have 
the knowledge, of what isdiscorercd or 
done. All are confederated , who pro- 
secute, or support, or love the labours 
of intellect, in the great warfare of 
knowledge : bent to overcome, by the 
power of thought, evil, physical or 
moral, in our condition : burning with 
more splendid desires, with the ambi- 
tion of— if in intellect that is possible 
—even unfruitful glory, of conquests, 
ill which no use is foreseen beyond the 
pleasure and exultation of success. It 
ra the consciousness of our common 
cause, that gives us sympathy and par- 
ticipation with what is gained in fields 
of speculation on which we have never 
set foot : that may enable a moral phi- 
losopher in England to rejoice, that a 
chemist at Upsala, an anatomist at 
Florence, by detecting a principle, by 


OF KNOWLEDGE. 

demonstrating a function, has cleared 
up a darkness he himself never felt : — 
that now gives to every man, generally 
and indefinitely, whose thoughts ever 
travel out of the sphere of his personal 
interests to consider the fortunes of 
his kind, a buoyant sense of superio- 
rity and power subsisting in the in- 
tellectual spirit of his age, a sanguine, 
though aimless, anticipation of enter- 
prizes yet to be carried through, of 
effects still to be accomplished, and 
every day accomplishing, by the in- 
dustry and daring of human genius. 

But it is evident that only while ex- 
plained by the notion of such an ideal 
community is it even intelligible to 
speak of the acquisitions made by our 
Mind, of the provinces it has sub- 
jected to itself, of the kingdom it has 
won. The knowledge actually pos- 
sessed by men, must needs transcend 
by almost infinite degrees — the capa- 
city, and means , of knowing, of the 
most fortunate and gifted understand- 
ing. Ilow much the capacity and 
means of those many who neverthe- 
less please themselves with the ima- 
gination of sharing in the “ sovereign 
sway and masterdom” of Intellect ! — 
The Mind is no where, the single 
mind is not, cannot be, in which that 
collected wisdom and power of all, con- 
templated by us, has its seat: but by the 
fancied inter-communion among all of 
rights, and interchange of powers, by 
the felt union of desires to the same 
great common ends, the innumerable 
associated multitude of minds appear 
to us as one. 

Nor, in truth, if we consider more 
attentively the relation of the different 
works of the human understanding to 
one another, is this idea of a fellow- 
ship in labour among minds differently 
employed, of the acquisition of one in 
the attainment of another, a mere no- 
tional impression. The system of hu- 
man thought is bound together not 
merely in its origin, by the identity of 
the powers from which it proceeds, 
and in its result by a unity of pur- 
pose in all the purposes it accomplishes, 
but intermediately and throughout its 
progress, by mutual dependence and 
reciprocal action of its several parts. 
No man — whatever his own parts, whe- 
ther of speculative inquiry or of prac- 
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deal art, may be — knows from what 
quarter, from what region of inquiry 
or of art, lie shall see it receive its 
next aid. As little docs he know to 
what necessity of human nature, to 
what difficulty of human reason, he 
himself, if the faculty of discovery have 
fallen to him, or even the chance, with- 
out the faculty, shall next bring relief. 
—The curious artist who learnt to bend 
the lines of sight on their way into 
the eye, and the Philosopher who 
traced with his rod,* and he who un - 
ravelled the mazes of the sky, were 
guiding, — could they foreknow it — on 
the paths of every sea, the Ships of 
Commerce and of War. The Philolo- 
gist has given Hippocrates to the Phy- 
sician, to the Mathematician, Kuclid 
and Archimedes, to the Theologian he 
has delivered the volume of his high- 
est Science, to the lowly believer, of 
his morals and his faith. — One man 
m his laboratory holds a gauze of wire 
over a burning lamp, and observes that 
the flame will not pass through. His 
observation, cast into another mind, 
turns into a talisman for the safeguard 
of human lives. — Some arts, some 
sciences, have in themselves a neces- 
sary universality: — as he who fused 
an ore, ministered the strength and 
skill of every hand — as lie who wrote 
the articulations of the voice, pre- 
pared glory, durability, self-diffusing, 
self-augmenting might, to all the 
modes of action, to all the deeds in all 
the undertakings, of the restless, un- 
deterred, unsatisfied, all-aspiring, ali- 
en tei prising spirit of men. — The in- 
vestigator of tlie problems of number 
and extension, and of the yet more 
abstruse relations which these embody , 
can lie labour and not for a thousand 
inquirers, of whose specific researches 
he lias no understanding ? — lie treats 
universal elements, and what he finds 
of them, must be of scarce narrower 
application. — Thought is the germ of 
thoughts. The act is the father of 
acts to be. We may comprehend in 
some degree the past which wc tra- 
versed, not the future of which we left 
the seeds beneath our feet. 

There are then links of connexion 
strict and solid, among the several 


parts of knowledge : there is a ru u 
strong bond of co-operation between 
its variously-employed followers. — 
And this, in truth, to an extent not 
easily limited. The living strive for 
one another, and for the ages to come. 
The dead have striven for those that 
now are. The imaginary community 
of which we spoke binds together, no 
less, successive generations, and divided 
ages. We call ours all that is yet un- 
perish cd of the past genius of man- 
kind : — And the canvass and the gor- 
geous wall, starting into life in colours 
of the Italian sun, the eloquence “ since 
mute" that thundered in <e free Home," 
and the “ builder’s skill” that “ was 
known" “ to Greece," and Ci the light 
chisel” that “ brush’d" her “ Parian 
stone," bring to us the consciousness 

of THE RACK WHICH Wli ARK, killdlc 
our thoughts with the recollection of 
what we iiavk done, of what wi: 
have n ken, raise instead of depressing 
us, and seem to require of us now, for 
our right in them, no more than that 
w r c should understand, not that we 
should imitate them,— while we pur- 
sue with strenuous endeavour and 
elated hearts, the different toils of the 
same mind, of which our destiny opens 
the w ay before us. They warn us in- 
deed of the spirit which we bear. They 
remind us what faculties we have to 
unfold : in what liberty of power we 
should walk : with what fires we are 
made to burn. If we decline, — if we vail 
tlie eyes of intellect, — if we stoop the 
majesty of our nature, — if we grovel 
in desire, — they reproach our sordid 
degeneracy. But the proud monu- 
ments of old time challenging our ad- 
miration, impose no domineering re- 
striction on our march of mind. They 
give no law. They point us to seek 
impulse, regulation, direction within 
ourselves. They call upon us not to 
revive arts, but to maintain power. 
What we have to do we must learn 
from our ow T n time, and the voices that 
speak within us. Only let us take 
care that the soul which has descend- 
ed to us do not in our bosoms expire. 

There is great philosophical wisdom 
in that high and eloquent passage af 
the 11 oman poet, — who, putting into 


Virgil’s description of the cider Astronomers 

-Cacliquc meatus 
Dcscribent radio. 
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the mouth of the imagined ancestor of 
his countrymen the prophecy of their 
greatness, by him apostrophizes, and 
exhorts them, abandoning to other na- 
tions other modes of glory, to attach 
themselves to that which was allotted 
peculiarly to be their own . There is 
a division of genius to nations, as to 
individuals : and each will most ex- 
cel, will do more for itself, for its own 
renown, and for mankind, by follow- 
ing the light of this inward determi- 
nation. 

If Italy painted, if France bright- 
ened the manners of civilized men, if 
Germany thinks, if Britain aets, if 
Spain could have cherished the soul 
of romance, if India could have pre- 
served to tile world’s late day the mys- 
terious sublimity of its early dreams, 
— arc not these all distinct gains, are 
they not separate forms of power, en- 
joyed, possessed by Man, — and would 
he not, — might he hut know them to- 
gether continued to him, — feel him- 
self rich and strong in these diversities 
of his talents, of his cultivation, in 
this various developement of his natu- 
ral welfare? 

In nations, and in individual minds, 
one principle appears to hold. We owe 
much to one another, undoubtedly : 
guidance and urgency, as well as re- 
straint. But to every one his chief 
source of impulsion, motive in con- 
duct, direction and incitation in ge- 
nius, is grien in himself. He will ef- 
fect most by relying upon this: by 
withholding himself from courses of 
moral, of intellectual exertion, which 
belong to others, anil applying his force 
of desire, his full effort, to those which 
are properly his own, opening of 
themselves, and yielding way to his 
natural aspirations. The energy of 
power will be greatest, when it is the 
cflux from an original nature. The 
sum of power, of advancement then, 
to the world must be greatest, when 
every cne disregarding the avocation 
of others, or looking to it lbr incite- 
ment only not for example, well dis- 
tinguishing generous rivalry from de- 
pressing imitation, pursues with his 
entire strength of moans ; of ability and 
of will, — no higher, no nearer, no im- 
perious consideration interposing and 
prohibiting,— //mi/ path of labour, for 
utility, for honour, for conscious 
achievement, and for mere indulgence 
in delight, to which his means, his 
ability, and his will call him. 


There seems reason to believe, that, 
for utmost intellectual advancement, 
nations and single minds should pur- 
sue their own cultivation, accomplish 
their own power, — the extent of every 
species of knowledge in one case, the 
nature of the human mind in both, so 
requiring. Contrary opinions, of later 
time, appear to be in some degree, and 
as wc must think, injuriously preva- 
lent. They have shewn themselves 
variously : a little in Literature. Of 
one such manifestation of them we 
would say a few words. 

When in the middle of the last cen- 
tury the chief men of letters and 
science in France applied themselves 
to unite in one work, all parts, how- 
ever apparently divided from each 
other, of human knowledge, they be- 
lieved, we must naturally think, that 
they were at once advancing Science 
itself, and conferring important indi- 
vidual benelit on all those, to whom 
they should bring, thus in one gift as 
it were, the collected and digested re- 
sult of the manifold and long labours 
of Intellect. 

Yet in one respect their plan should 
seem scarcely to have been well devi- 
sed for advancing Science, since the 
close limits to which it unavoidably 
confined the numerous subjects it in- 
cluded, must in no slight degree have 
both restrained and embarrassed ori- 
ginal inquiry. And in what other way 
they might hope to attain such an end, 
exceptingin asnnuch as todiffuseScicnce 
is to advance it, is not easy to see : — 
excepting, in other words, as such an 
end might be attained by the benefit 
tendered by their design to the indivi- 
dual mind . 

Now this could not consist in any- 
thing that was to be gained to the ex- 
position of Science, itself labouring 
under — what alone necessarily distin- 
guished it — the very disadvantage wc 
have just adverted to, of a forced com- 
pression. — The benefit intended could 
consist only in the universality of 
the Science offered, in placing the 
whole mass of what was known, with- 
in the survey and under the power, 
before the sight and in the very grasp, 
if it might be so thought, of the single 
Mind. 

We will draw no reasoning from the 
uncertainties, which in many places 
cloud our knowledge, making the name 
of Science with us, in some instances, 
more suitable to the intention than to 
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the success of inquiry, but will admit 
that our understanding has obtained 
the truths it has perseveringly sought. 

The question will then remain whe- 
ther the opinion just now urged, in 
respect to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, — that it is best, and only effec- 
tually, made, by limiting, almost by 
singling to tlie mind, tlie objects of 
attainment, by con fining the direction 
— not the reach — of its progress, — (we 
have gone farther, but this is not here 
necessary to be insisted on, in alleging 
the principle that should guide this 
restraint) is or is not grounded. 

If it is just, the very conceived 
ground of intellectual utility disap- 
pears. — And this mis-judgment,, as 
we must suppose it to be, of utility, 
this endeavour to effect an important 
improvement to the mind against the 
very principles on which its impiove- 
lnent depends, is what indeed strikes 
us as the prominent character and un- 
conquerable fault of the undertaking. 
— We will make yet another remark. 

It will seem an extraordinary sug- 
gestion to hazard, in respect to a work 
of so great attempt and labour — 
TANT.n m oiis — imagined, moved, and 
executed by men of distinguished abi- 
lity, highest iu their day, and yet 
high in literary and scientific replica- 
tion, — but we cannot resist a persua- 
sion, that there was implied in the 
very ground and first conception of it, 
not only a negligence of reflexion, but 
— what we almost hesitate to say — an 
illusion of thought. A want of under- 
standing — we cannot suppose, — but a 
want of regarding and of duly appre- 
ciating — the effective, practical con- 
nexions of the Sciences, appears to us 
to have prepared the way for a mis- 
conception , — a singular one indeed 
under the circumstances, — of their 
IMAGINARY CONJUNCTION, before 
spoken of by us, in the idealized and 
general mind of the species, as if this 
must needs be found somewhere, em- 
bodied and real. We shall seem, we 
fear, to press fancy too far, and to 
hunt, ourselves, after illusion : yet 
know not how to avoid the belief which 
forces itself upon us, that, in the ori- 
ginal idea of this work, we distinguish 
the traces, or shalWve rather say dis- 
cover the reflexion, of a not very phi- 
losophical, not very metaphysical, im- 
pression, as if that circle of the Sci- 
ences, which has been much spoken 
of, and which perhaps the human in- 


tellect may, in different minds, ex- 
plore, were left still in some way im- 
perfect, or did not yet truly exist, un- 
til it were materially constructed . 

Of other views which might enter 
into the composition of that memor- 
able work, of the elements of thought 
in the minds of its Authors, of opi- 
nions held and diffused by them, we 
have not now to speak. We are con- 
sidering it merely in the light, — in 
which, as a new project in literature 
it offered itself to the world, — of a 
Sci j'.XTinc Method. As such, it 
appeared to us an illustration not a 
little striking and important of error , 
as w T e must conceive it to be, prevail- 
ing more or less in these latter days, 
in respect to the real nature of know- 
ledge, and its relation to the mind 
which entertains it. 

This error, we should more proper- 
ly say these errors include a concep- 
tion of knowledge which may perhaps 
be expressed by saying, that it is view- 
ed, or reasoned of, as if it consisted 
solely in l hr perception of relations : — 
Secondly, a conception of it, as being 
a species of definite possession to the 
mind, not a power of thought, neces- 
sarily inch finite: — assoinething, third- 
ly, ill itself limited, and already com- 
pleted : — In the fourth place, a falla- 
cious idea of the participation of any 
one in the light and progress of liis 
age as requiring, and consisting in, the 
knowledge by him of what is known to 
his age: — Fifthly, to go no further, 
misconceptions, to which we have 
more than once adverted, of the unity 
of knowledge. 

Our Knowledge — it is manifest to 
every one who has ever in the least 
degree reflected upon his own, — how- 
ever it may become at last condensed 
and summed up to our mind, is ga- 
thered by an almost infinite number 
of its acts, and drawn from, or com- 
pounded of, elements innumerable and 
endless. — From what impressions lias 
a poet gathered his knowledge ? They 
have flowed in upon him from the 
first opening of his senses on the world. 
What day lias he lived that has not 
from earth and sky, from the face of 
men, from books, from the joy and 
sorrow of his own heart, brought some 
contribution to that inexhaustible me- 
mory of all things of soul and sense, 
in which he finds the materials of* 
verse ? — that has not added some 
strength, some tenderness, some depth, 
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to those faculties of thought and feel- 
ing, which are made to him the ever 
new subjects of fresh knowledge, of 
unexhausted discovery — and which 
are more than the sacred well of Me- 
mory, the living fountains of his song ? 

That process of the accumulation 
and perfecting of knowledge which, if 
we could behold it as it advances in 
the mind of imagination and feeling, 
would appear to us, as some beautiful 
growth takes place, though in forms 
less interesting, in every mind which 
collects and frames its own — that is, 
in every mind which ever possesses 
real — knowledge. The original, ele- 
mentary impressions of numberless 
allied and corresponding objects arc 
endlessly multiplied and diversified, 
the same impressions from the same 
objects are stamped deep and indelible 
by an endless repetition. Nor is only 
remembrance richly stored, which is 
ever but one part, and perhaps not 
the most important, certainly not tl\e 
most difficult, of the mind’s work in 
its composition of knowledge ; but, 
whatever the matter may be on which 
it is employed, it trains to observation 
the faculties of observation, to thought 
the faculties of thought, which it in- 
dustriously and incessantly exercises. 
The eye is quickened to see. Kcficc- 
tion becomes more prompt, more just, 
more acute, more extended. The last 
discovery suggests the next. Wliat 
was understood yesterday, explains 
the new difficulty of to-day. The dif- 
ference between the mind of genius, 
and that powerful in knowledge, is 
not altogether so great perhaps, as we 
are sometimes inclined to imagine. — 
Both are necessarily endowed with 


much self-reflexion, much self-reli- 
ance. — Both seem to require an apti- 
tude of ability, moth also an aptitude 
of desire , or attachment, for the parti- 
cular subject of their application. 
Both advance and improve, in part 
by their own effort and purpose : in 
both in part their progress is sponta- 
neous and unconscious. Nature car- 
rying on her original work, unfolding 
the powers she gave, and converting 
into the nourishment of their strength 
and growth, the materials their own 
activity has provided. 

Wc observed a little while since that 
it was one inclination of error in the 
age, to conceive and reason of know- 
ledge as if it consisted solely in the in- 
telligence of relations. If it did, it 
might be more quickly learnt. For 
that intelligence is a swift act of the 
understanding and needs to be but lit- 
tle repeated to be confirmed. Besides, 
it would be more easily imparted. For ‘ 
relations, for the most part, are defi- 
nite, and admit of being distinctly ex- 
posed by one mind to another. But 
one object of our last observations has 
bce:i to represent that one part, tile 
slowest perhaps, if not the most diffi- 
cult, and often difficult, of our intel- 
lectual progress is the acquisition of 
th^oiiginal impressions, among which 
the relations* subsist, the familiar in- 
timate acquainting of the mind with 
the matter in which they are discern- 
ed. We come slowly to know the mul- 
tiplicity of objects, interminably vari- 
ed in themselves, which our intelli- 
gence would infold. Wc come slowly 
to understand, to fix, and to acquire 
the power of recalling, as distinct sub- 
jects of conception, the affection of our 


* There is great difficulty and risk in the use of this, as indeed of any, exceedingly 
abstract and metaphysical term, in inquiry not rigorously metaphysical. The philoso- 
pher has learnt that in the composition of the idea of every object wc know, to the 
simplest, ideas of relation arc involved : that these objects themselves appear, such as 
to our formed senses they do appear, only by force of many such ideas of relation , on 
the instant supplied to them by our intellect. Yet it is not possible in any discourse of 
a more general nature, to speak of such objects, and of our idea of them, according to 
this true knowledge. They must then be spoken of, — as in the ordinary language of 
men they are, — as they appear to us, not as they arc known to us. The various objects 
which the world supplies, appear , each, one and entire. They appear to be shewn to the 
simple, natural sense, what they are to the instructed sense. Wc must speak of them as 
if the complex resulting impression, which they at present make, were the same with, 
or not essentially different from, their simple original impression. We can refer in no 
wise to those frst inseparable ideas of relation which are included in the idea and know- 
ledge of the objects themselves ; but must begin to speak of relation with the objects 
given , as if the secondary relations, which connect the objects witli one another, were 
indeed the first, which our understanding had known. The danger of using such terms 
is that of inconsistency in using them sometimes more, sometimes less rigorously, — or 
of ambiguity from being understood as having done so. Wc fear the text explains this. 
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mind and of our senses, produced in 
intercourse with them. The ultimate- 
ly abstracted relation, or combination 
of relations, which gives, or is given 
in, the term of Science, is quickly ex- 
pressed and learnt : but the multitude 
of forms from which the abstraction 
is made, is without number : and the 
knowledge itself subsists not merely 
in this ultimate term, but in great part 
also in the power of the mind from it 
to return again upon the forms, repro- 
ducing them in itself. 

We observed that it was an error to 
conceive of knowledge as a sort of de- 
finite possession to the mind, not as a 
powi: it of thought, necessarily in- 
definite: — and this perhaps is in some 
degree illustrated by what we have 
since said. Did it consist merely in 
the perception of relations, and espe- 
cially of those ultimately abstracted 
relations of which Science constructs 
its severely defined propositions, we 
might conceive of it in one sense at 
least, as a definite and fixed possession. 
Inasmuch as in that case, we could al- 
ways with certainty recall our know- 
ledge. For the strictly defined and 
abstract intellectual forms, once acqui- 
red, are recalled readily and certainly. 
But our knowledge in two respects de- 
parts from this character. In the first 
lace, as those original impressions 
ave for the most part been accompa- 
nied more or less with affections of 
feeling in their first reception, and 
what is intellectual in such impres- 
sions is not perfectly recalled, unless 
the feeling in some degree return with 
them : but the power of reproducing, 
or recalling, feeling is necessarily a 
variable one. In the second place, as 
almost every application of knowledge, 
which is one important part of its 
strength or power, requires invention, 
or a variation from its past forms, or 
those in which it hitherto subsists in 
the mind, to take in the given case : — 
but invention is a variable power. By 
a variable power must be understood 
one which, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, languishes, and is unable 
to yield even its customary results, 
but, under favourable circumstances, 
is capable of rising to exertion, and 
yielding results, hitherto unexperien- 
ced. It must further be understood, 
what is very important to be here re- 
marked, as one capable, in the same 
mind, out of means already possessed, 
of progressive indefinite improvement. 


We said further that it was a part 
of common error to conceive of know- 
ledge as something limited and al- 
ready completed in the world : and we 
believe that this error, improbable as 
it must appear to every one who is en- 
gaged in the real investigation of any 
part of Science, and who sees with 
daily astonishment and perplexity how 
much of what he aims to find, still 
lies before him undiscovered, is yet a 
very prevalent one. It is the error of 
beginners who imagine that in their il- 
lustrious leaders, the lights of Science, 
Science itself has found its consumma- 
tion. Only the Sage knows, that he 
also is a beginner. It is the error per- 
haps of all but reflecting minds, how 
well soever they may understand the 
fallacy with respect to the subject of 
their own efforts, with respect to that 
of other men's. Who but the scholar 
is aware that the Greek tongue is not 
yet known to us ? Who but the ma- 
thematician, of the darkness and rid- 
dles, that lie about the very grounds 
of his lucid, undeceiving, demon- 
strated Science ? — Who but the Poet, 
how young, perhaps, the poetry of his 
country yet is ? — We look beyond our 
own minds. Wc sec that we have not 
reached the term. We cannot look 
beyond the minds of those who im- 
measurably transcend us. Wc have 
found that within our own circle we 
follow a receding circumference. We 
know not that it is the same with other 
men. We have not the means to know 
it : and besides our judgment is daz- 
zled and overcome. The art in which 
we have no skill appears to us all-ac- 
complished. The knowledge for which 
we have no measure, has to our eye 
reached its bounds. The works of 
the human intellect bewilder, fatigue 
us, with their variety, their number, 
their splendour ; and our own admi- 
ration, our own inability, become 
grounds to us of believing in their 
perfection. 

We have already said something 
touching the supposition, that the 
participation of every one in the 
advancement and acquired lights of his 
time, stood in his actual posskssiox 
of tlie attainments of his time: and 
would add a few words still. One 
way in which a man derives advan- 
tage from the improvement in the 
midst of which he lives, is, of course, 
in his own pursuit whatever that may 
be, which nas received its own ira- 
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provement with others, and from them. 
Another is, though to what extent this 
may generally be of importance may 
be questioned, — in some particular in- 
stances it is of unlimited importance, 
—by acquaintance with particular 
truths which have become commonly 
diffused. Another, and this is always 
of consequence, is by a participation, 
unconscious and unsought, in the spi- 
rit of the age. But what is now de- 
scribed, seems of this kind, benefit 
enough. And no very urgent reason 
can be shewn, that a man, because 
such and such branches of knowledge 
have happened to be productive in his 
days, under the cultivation of others, 
should, having no other inducement, 
apply himself to be instructed in what 
they have learnt. 

Of misconceptions of the unity of 
knowledge we have already spoken. 
It has, and this should have been said, 
in all probability, a profound unity, 
from oneness of design in the subject 
of our knowledge : which we presume 
unavoidably, however imperfectly it 
may be permitted us to trace it. We 
see it more and more, the more we 
know. There appears to be a unity in 
it, also, from oneness in the nature of 
the intellect to which it is manifested. 
And there are obvious connexions, as 
we have said, between its different 
parts, one assisting and throwing light 
upon another. But any argument 
drawn, or rather unargued impression 
resulting from such ideas of an inhe- 
rent unity in knowledge, that there- 
fore its different parts should neces- 
sarily subsist together in one mind, 
seems altogether ungrounded and fal- 
lacious. Wc have thought we saw 
reason to suppose, as we have already 
explained, that such an impression 
was derived, in some degree, from a 
confused imagination of individuality 
in that mind of the race, which is only 
the ideal assemblage of its innumera- 
ble individual minds. 


spoken of appear to proceed generally 
upon one original error. It seems to 
have been overlooked by those who 
entertain them, that the mind itself 
which receives knowledge is no me- 
chanical recipient, but a living prin- 
ciple and power, a sentient intelligence. 
Its knowledge affects it with pleasure 
and pain, partakes in its growth, 
changes as itself changes, is desired 
and rejected, is rapid and comprehen- 
sive when it is eager and strong, slow 
and partial, when it is averse and 
faint. Were this duly conceived, it 
would be conceived also, that this mind 
is not exactly, in all cases to be urged 
and required to understand and to 
know, that the spirit of thought must- 
awake in it, that whatever compulsion 
of acting it may be necessary to sub- 
ject it to, it demands to be left much 
also, to its own movement and choice, 
that its intellectual attainments must 
share the individuality cf its charac- 
ter, that from all these causes, and for 
utility, research, exact, and lienee mi- 
nute, and profound, though limited 
in its subjects, rather than multifa- 
rious acquisition, is to be wished : — 
that knowledge, of the first kind, is 
possible nearly to everyone; — of the 
last, — in most instances, is only a 
usurpation of the name. 

These several observations, not un- 
connected, we hope, though, wc are 
much afraid, more irregular, and less 
supported and followed out than they 
should have been, will perhaps have in 
some measure explained to the reader 
the objection we set out with making 
to the attempts to reduce knowledge 
into encyclopedic forms. The attempt 
to exhibit all Science in one body, 
the attempt to exhibit all Science to 
one wind, which are the two forms 
of the attempt to encyclopedize know- 
ledge, include the fallacies of suppos- 
ing — that knowledge or science is 
bounded and already completed, where- 
as in truth it is boundless and must 


These various misconceptions, as we 
suppose them to be, would, if they 
could be admitted, be reasons for en- 
deavouring to inculcate, and crowd in, 
much diversified knowledge, upon 
every individual mind. If they are 
errors, and the contrary views wc have 
endeavoured to state be just, there 
will then be reason for a cautious and 
very different proceeding in this re- 
spect. The erroneous views we have 


remain for ever incomplete, — that it 
may be effectually communicated, such 
as it now exists, in results, independ- 
ently of the particulars from which 
those results are drawn, — that it is a 
total sum, not a growing power, — that 
to the mind — (this should have been 
said before) — which receives its exu- 
berant treasures, they are useful as 
absolute wealth, as an absolute light, 
whereas they are useful in great part 
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by the agency they exert upon itself, 
by the forceful action they excite for 
and during the acquisition by the spi- 
rit they may , but do not necessarily 
introduce, or awaken when acquired, 
-—that the different parts of knowledge 
are capable of being imparted indiffer- 
ently and alike to different minds, in- 
dependently of the different intellec- 
tual determinations impressed upon 


them by their original constitution ; — 
to which should perhaps be added that 
such views and attempts, as far as they 
respect the single mind, are usually to 
be considered as disregarding, also, 
other necessary impediments under 
which the human mind labours, the 
restraints of time, of strength, of ine- 
vitable avocation. 

****** 


THIS MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR Illill SON. 

For Music . 

My child was beautiful and brave ! 

An opening flower of Spring — 

He moulders in a distant grave, 

A cold, forgotten thing — 

Forgotten ! ay, by all but me. 

As e'en the best beloved must be — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 

Methinks 't had been a comfort now 
To have caught his parting breath. 

Had I been near, from his damp brow 
To wipe the dews of death — 

With one long, lingering kiss, to close 
Ilis eyelids for the last repose — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 

I little thought such wish to prove. 

When cradled on my breast. 

With all a mother's cautious love, 

His sleeping lids I prest — 

Alas ! alas ! his dying head 
Was pillow'd on a colder bed — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest I 

They told me vict'ry's laurels wreathed 
His youthful temples round ; 

That “ Vict’ry !" from his lips was breathed 
The last exulting sound — 

Cold comfort-to a mother's ear 
Who long'd his living voice to hear ! — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 

E’en so thy gallant father died. 

When thou, poor orphan child f 
A helpless prattler at my side. 

My widow'd grief beguiled — 

But now, bereaved of all in thee. 

What earthly voice shall comfort me ? — 
Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 


Vol. XVI. 
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TIJE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


Essay II. — Part II. 


Does Political Economy, as taught in the worlcs of the most celebrated authors 
on that subject, deserve the appellation of a Practical Science; or, do they not 
treat practical questions in the same vague, unsatisfactory, and contradictory 
manner, as they do its first principles and theoretical doctrines £ 

Ita Philosophi, quia nihil munimenti habent, mutuis se vulneribus extinguant, et 
ipsa tota Philosophia suis se armis consumat ac finiat. At enim sola Physice labat ? 
Quid ilia moralis ? Num aliqua iirmitate subnixa est ? Videamus, an Philosophi in liar 
saltern parte consenliant, qua: ad vitae statum pertinet. 

Lactantius, Epitome Dirin. Insfitut. 


In the first part of this Essay we 
passed in review the various and dis- 
cordant opinions entertained by the 
most celebrated writers on Political 
Economy, respecting some of its ele- 
mentary and most important doctrines. 
* Our pbjcct, it will be recollected, was 
not to examine these opinions, and to 
determine their truth or unsoundness, 
except so far as this might he neces- 
sary, in order to prove our position, — 
that a person, anxious to enter on the 
study of this science, would be stopt, 
even at the threshold of it, by vague 
and shifting meanings attached to 
words, — by conflicting authority, — by 
loose and inconclusive reasoning, — and 
by finding w T hat was advanced, fre- 
quently contradicted by facts and ex- 
perience. 

The first part of this Essay was con- 
fined to the definition of the most com- 
mon terms employed in Political Eco- 
nomy, and to its theoretical doctrines : 
in this second part, we shall extend 
our examination to some of the most 
important and most frequently dis- 
cussed practical questions, on which, 
if on any topic connected with this 
science, it might have been expected 
that Political Economists would have 
agreed. 

Some kind of circulating medium 
has existed in almost all countries from 
the earliest ages ; the facts relating to 
it must therefore he numerous; and 
the causes from which it derives its 
value, its operation, and effects, and 
every other circumstance connected 
with, or relating to it, must have ex- 
hibited themselves repeatedly, under 
every variety of appearance and modi- 
fication. Do Political Economists give 
us any precise, full, and consistent in- 
formation, either on the theory of mo- 
ney, or the practical questions regard- 
ing it ? 

The first, difficulty on the subject is 
to know what is meant by money, 


what is its nature, and wherein it con- 
sists. 

Some writers maintain, that money 
is a mere abstract idea — that, in fact, 
having no positive and corporeal ex- 
istence, it cannot be depreciated nor 
acted upon by any circumstances ; and 
that, therefore, though gold and silver 
coin, being in fact commodities, may 
alter in value, yet the real currency #f 
a country, being an ideal and abstract 
thing, cannot positively undergo any 
alteration in value. This theory of 
money was entertained by several of 
those who wrote on the alleged depre- 
ciation of the currency, at the com- 
mencement of this century, and who, 
on it, rested their main argument to 
prove, that the currency of the coun- 
try neither was, in fact, nor could pos- 
sibly be, depreciated. 

Other writers, and among them the 
celebrated Montesquieu, do not go 
quite so far ; they maintain, however, 
that money is an ideal and arbitrary 
sign of value, which may exist under 
the form of gold and silver coin, or 
under any form that government 
chooses to give it : that its value and 
utility, as a circulating medium, rest 
entirely on the will of government, and 
not at all on the real and exchange- 
able value of the article of which it is 
constituted. On this theory, though 
most probably without ever having 
entertained it, all the governments of 
Europe acted, more or less, for a long 
period. 

It did not give way till it was at- 
tacked, and its unsoundness as a theory, 
as well as its .mischievous tendency as 
a practical guide, were exposed by 
Locke in England, by Dutot in France, 
and by several writers on this part of 
Political Economy in Italy, among 
whom may be classed Beccaria. 

Still, however, there are advocates 
for this theory of money, who main- 
tain that the value of it depends upon 
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government, or at least on public opi- 
nion ; and that these can raise its ex- 
changeable value as currency above 
the exchangeable value which the ma- 
terials of which it is formed possess as 
commodities. This position is abso- 
lutely denied by others : and both par- 
ties, as is usual in all practical ques- 
tions on Political Economy, appeal to 
facts and experience. <c The money of 
Lacedaemon,” observes Say , " is a proof 
of the position, that public authority 
is incompetent of itself to give curren- 
cy to its money. The laws of Lycur- 
gus directed the money to be made of 
iron, ’purposely to prevent its being 
easily hoarded or transferred in large 
quantities ; but they were imperative, 
because they went to defeat these, the 
principal purposes of money. Yet no 
legislator was ever more rigidly obeyed 
than Lycurgus.” The very frequent 
/ind repeated attempts also made by 
the most despotic sovereigns during 
those periods of history, and in those 
countries in which the subjects were 
most disposed to implicit obedience, 
and when the uses of money were com- 
paratively few, are appealed to in sup- 
port of the position, that public autho- 
rity is incompetent of itself to give 
currency to its money. 

Those who support the contrary 
doctrine, though they modify it in 
some degree, and thus think they re- 
move the objections deduced from the 
facts we have just stated, still uphold 
in reality the doctrine — that the value 
of money does not depend exclusively 
on the value of the commodity of 
which it is formed, but that it may be 
fixed at first, or raised above that value 
by the influence of government, or of 
public opinion, or of both combined. 
They allege, that government can give 
currency to articles, as money, above 
their real value, not from the exercise 
of despotic authority, but from ano- 
ther cause. The power of a govern- 
ment to select arbitrarily the material 
of its money, depends principally upon 
the frequency and amount of its deal- 
ings with individuals. On this prin- 
ciple, they account for the currency of 
inconvertible paper, and of what were 
called tokens, that is, silver stampt by 
government, as of a value considera- 
bly above the market value of the me- 
tal of which it was formed. They 
likewise appeal to the silver currency of 
this country at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


turies, at which period the shillings 
and sixpences passed without difficul- 
ty or scruple for their nominal value, 
though their real value was very much 
depreciated by their lightness. 

Here, then, on this point, wc have 
a fresh instance of contrariety of opi- 
nion among Political Economists ; and 
each party appealing to facts in sup- 
port of his peculiar doctrine. There 
must be some fundamental error some- 
where in the discussion of the subject 
of the theory of money ; the two broad 
and directly opposite positions, that 
public authority can give currency to 
its money, — and that it cannot, cannot 
each rest on facts : one or other must 
be erroneous, or there must be some 
modifications in the positions them- 
selves, and some peculiar and opera- 
tive circumstances connected with the 
facts, which ought to be taken into ac- 
count, but which are not. 

But can a nation itself invest with 
the character and uses of money any 
article which does not possess real and 
exchangeable value as a commodity ? 
This question seerns to require an an- 
swer in the affirmative, from the evi- 
dence of the facts already stated ; for, 
by them, wc perceive, that silver coin, 
worn down twenty or thirty per cent 
in value, still retained all its powers 
as currency in the interchange of 
goods. This fact, however, is repre- 
sented as not bearing so directly and 
powerfully on the question, as to de- 
cide it in the affirmative. Those who 
embrace the opposite opinion, contend 
that silver coin being only used as a 
substitute for gold, where the pay- 
ments are small, its diminution of 
weight, while its exchangeable power 
remains the same, docs not prove that 
custom or consent can invest money 
with more value than the market- 
price of the article out of which it is 
formed, will warrant and support. If, 
they add, gold coin, much worn, still 
were received for its original value, 
this would be a much more applicable 
and decisive fact. But, they appeal to 
experience as witnessing, that when- 
ever and wherever gold coin has been 
much worn, it has ceased to retain its 
nominal value. To this, a rejoinder 
is made, that as even gold coin is de- 
clared by law legally current, below 
its full weight, and as it has often, 
and for a length of time, passed by 
common consent for its full value, al- 
though weighing less than the law de- 
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dares it to bo legally current at, these 
facts prove the general proposition, 
that the power of the government, and 
the consent of the people, can invest 
money with a greater value than the 
metal of which it is composed bears in 
the market. 

Thus we perceive that the farther 
we enter into Political Economy, and 
the more we extend our views of it, 
as it is taught by the most celebrated 
writers on the subject, the more nu- 
merous and impressive are the proofs 
and instances of diversity of opinion, 
— each opinion supported by plausi- 
ble and ingenious arguments, and ap- 
pealing to incontestable and apparent- 
ly decisive facts. But the subject of 
money will supply us with still more 
proofs of this diversity of opinion. 

The doctrine of Hume is, that mo- 
ney is nothing but the representative 
of labour and commodities, and serves 
only as a method of rating or estima- 
ting them; and he quotes what he 
calls the shrewd observation of Ana- 
charsis, the Scythian, who had never 
seen money in his own country, that 
gold and silver seemed to him’ of no 
use to the Greeks, but to assist them 
in numeration and arithmetic. lie 
farther observes, money is not, pro- 
perly speaking, one of the objects of 
commerce, but only the instrument 
which men have agreed upon to faci- 
litate the exchange of one commodity 
•for another. It is not one of the 
wheels of trade ; it is the oil which 
renders the motion of the wheels more 
smooth and easy ! An Italian Political 
Economist, of considerable repute, de- 
fines money, “ a commodity — a me- 
tal, whose value is represented by the 
commodity for which it is exchanged ; 
the universal merchandize, that is, 
the merchandize which, on account of 
the smallness of its volume, (which 
renders its transport easy, and on ac- 
count of its divisibility and incorrup- 
tibility,) is universally acceptable, 
and taken in exchange for any other 
merchandize.*’ 

“ In all civilized nations,** says Adam 
Smith , " money has become the uni ver- 
sed instrument of commerce, by the 
intervention of which goods of all 
kinds are bought and sold, or exchan- 
ged for one another.*' 

Lord Lauderdale considers money 
as part of capital, and, consequently, 
as agreeing with capital in being use- 
ful or profitable to man, from the cir- 


cumstance of its cither supplanting a 
portion of labour, that would other- 
wise be performed by the hand of 
man, or of its executing a portion of 
labour, beyond the reach of the pow- 
ers of man to accomplish. 

Say observes, that money is em- 
ployed as a mere intermediate object 
of exchange between an object in pos- 
session, and the object of desire ; it is 
not desired as an object of food — of 
household use — or of personal cover- 
ing, but for the purpose of rc-sale, as 
it were, and rc-cxchange for some ob- 
ject of utility, after having been ori- 
ginally received in exchange for one 
such already. Money is, therefore, 
not an object of consumption ; it passes 
through the hands without sensible 
diminution or injury, and may per- 
form its office equally well, whether 
its material be gold or silver, leather 
or paper. t 

liicardo, and some other writers, 
maintain, that the charges of obtain- 
ing the metal, wholly determine its 
price or relative value, in exchange 
for all other commodities. 

Is money then to be regarded mere- 
ly as counters, to rate and numerate 
commodities, and can it have no effect, 
either good or bad, as Hume main- 
tains, where it is in greater plenty, 
any more than as it would make an 
alteration in a merchant's hooks, if, 
instead of the Arabian method of no- 
tation, which requires few charac- 
ters, he should make use of the Ro- 
man, which requires a great many? 
Hume allows this conclusion to be 
just, and indeed, it follows from the 
doctrine, that money serves only to 
rate and enumerate commodities ; and 
yet he adds, it is certain that, since 
the discovery of the mines in Ameri- 
ca, industry has increased in all the 
nations of Europe, except in the pos- 
sessors of those mines ; and this, he 
says, may be justly ascribed, amongst 
other reasons, to tne increase of gold 
and silver. He then explains how 
this consequence follows; but it is 
not our present purpose to enter on, 
or examine his explanation. The re- 
mark, however, forces itself upon us, 
when contrasting his doctrine with his 
facts — that Hume's love of paradox — 
which, to his credit, he seldom per- 
mitted to influence his Essays on Po- 
litical Economy — here breaks out. 

It is singular, that those who justly 
object to his definition of money, and 
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regard it as something more than a 
method for rating and estimating com- 
modities, should controvert his posi- 
tion, that an increase of money in- 
creases industry. 

The question, whether an increase 
of money is beneficial, injurious, or 
indifferent to the progress of social 
wealth, is united with another ques- 
tion, on which also there are different 
opinions — whether there be a known 
and fixed proposition between money 
and the commodities which it is to 
circulate. 

Sir W. Petty and Davcnant thought 
that England required a quantity of 
currency equal to half the rent of her 
lands, the fourth of the rent of houses, 
the weekly expenses of the people, and 
the value of the fourth of all the com- 
modities exported. Cantillon was of 
opinion, that the money which circu- 
lates in Europe, is generally equal to 
at least half the produce of the soil, 
and, at the utmost, to two- thirds of 
that produce. Montesquieu thinks 
that the quantity of money is pretty 
nearly indifferent, because the rising 
and sinking of its value proportionates 
it to all wants. On this branch of the 
question, it is obvious, and it is surpri- 
sing it did not seem so to the authors 
just referred to, that all is vague con- 
jecture, and that it is a question of no 
practical or theoretical importance. 
Vet, how often in treatises on Politi- 
cal Economy, are the thoughts of the 
reader diverted from what is attain- 
able and important to such trifling in- 
vestigations. 

Smith perceived the vainness of 
such an inquiry ; he says, “ It is per- 
haps impossible to determine the pro- 
portion which the money of any coun- 
try bears to the whole value of the an- 
nual produce circulated by means of 
it.” He adds, however, not very con- 
sistently with himself in other places, 
“ that the circulating money must al- 
ways bear a very considerable propor- 
tion to that part of the produce, which 


is destined for the maintenance of in- 
dustry.” 

According to his system, gold and 
silver are quite useless to the forma- 
tion, progress, and increase of wealth ; 
their plenty or scarcity is indifferent 
in themselves, and destitute of any 
influence on the wealth of nations. 
The increase of the quantity of gold 
and silver in Europe, and the increase 
of its manufactures and agriculture, 
he adds, are two events which, though 
they have happened nearly about the 
same times, yet have arisen from very 
different causes, and scarcely have any 
natural connexion with one another. 
How is this opinion reconcilable with 
what he states respecting the Scotch 
banks ? — by means of the cash accounts, 
which merchants keep with them, he 
asserts, and asserts truly, that every 
merchant can, without imprudence, 
carry on a greater trade than he other- 
wise could do ; and yet these cash ac- 
counts enable the merchant to extend 
his business solely by increasing the 
circulating medium of a country. His 
opinions on this subject are therefore 
contradictory. 

The doctrine, that an increased cir- 
culating medium does not increase in- 
dustry, has lately been supported by 
an argument, at once at variance with 
fact, and inconsistent with itself. If 
an increase of money, it is alleged, 
docs nut increase price, it cannot, in- 
crease industry and produce; if it 
does increase price, the value of mo- 
ney must by this very operation be di- 
minished, and an increase of price can 
be no motive to increased industry and 
produce. We have put this argument 
in all its force of apparently strict and 
logical reasoning ; as it is, if we are 
not much mistaken, a most illustra- 
tive instance of the manner in which 
questions on Political Economy are 
treated, even when close reasoning is 
aimed at.* 

It is natural to suppose, that, if 
increased industry does not flow 


* See Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, Chap. III. Sect 11. The former part 
of the reply to Mr Hume’s doctrine is, if possible, still less deserving of the name of a 
demonstration, which, however, Mr Mill expressly calls it. “ This doctrine,” he says, 
44 implies a want of clear ideas respecting production. The agents of production are the 
commodities themselves, not the price of them. They are the food of the labourer, the 
tools and machinery with which he works, and the raw materials which he works upon. 
These arc not increased by the increase of money ; how then can there be more produc- 
tion ? This is a demonstration that the conclusion is erroneous at which li uinc lias ar- 
med.’ 

Here is assertion certainly, but no demonstration— and here is also displayed an igno- 
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from increased money., when there 
is no increase in price, it would flow 
from it when there was an increase 
of price, since this branch of the ar- 
gument, in fact, amounts to this— 
* that the effect cannot exist where the 
cause is absent. The two branches of 
the argument, therefore, cannot co- 
exist — they must destroy each other. 
If increased industry is not produced 
by increased money, when increased 
money docs not give rise to increased 
price, it is natural and fair to con- 
clude, that, when it does give rise to 
it, increased industry will follow. 

But a little reflection, as well as an 
appeal to facts, will convince us, that 
increased money stimulates industry, 
even when no increase of price takes 
place. Let us suppose a demand for 
an article which is obtained by the 
rudest and simplest industry, and 
that the person who supplies this ar- 
ticle does not work more than eight 
hours a-day, because, in that time, he 
can obtain all of it that is needed. Let 
us next suppose that, from whatever 
cause, he finds he could sell one half 
more, if he had it ; — will not this in- 
duce him to work twelve hours in- 
stead of eight, even though the price 
of the article does not increase. This 
process is often going on, and must 
have been in operation in a striking 
.manner, especially in all the little vil- 
lages which have risen to wealth by 
becoming sea-bathing quarters. 

But it will more frequently occur 
that this increased demand produces 
increased price for the article. In this 
case, it is alleged that industry and 
wealth cannot be increased, because 
increase in price is, in fact, diminu- 
tion in the value of money ; and it 
can be no motive to industry to ob- 
tain one-and-sixpence, instead of one 
shilling, if the value of the former 


sum, or its command in the market, is 
no greater than that of the latter sum. 

Here again is a fallacy and a vari- 
ance with fact. Increased demand pro- 
duces increased price ; increased price 
is, in fact, diminution in the value of 
money; but, at first, the increased 
price, and diminution in the value of 
money, have reference solely to the 
article for which there is an increased 
demand ; and he who has this article 
to sell, getting more for it, at a time 
when money bears its former value 
with respect to other articles, is there- 
by enabled to purchase more of them, 
or, in other words, is richer. The fal- 
lacy lies in confounding the diminu- 
tion in the value of money, compared 
with one article which the labourer 
has to sell, with its general diminu- 
tion, compared not only with that, but 
also with all the articles he has to buy . 
If the diminution instantaneously,^ 
and in the same degree, extended it- 
self to the proportionate value of 
money, and all commodities, increa- 
sed price could be no stimulus to in- 
dustry ; because a person is not bene- 
fited by receiving two shillings where 
he used to receive one, if he has to 
pay two shillings where he used to 
pay one : but if, by increased demand 
for his goods, he receives two shil- 
lings instead of one, and, at the same 
time, purchases what he wants at the 
old price, an increased circulating me- 
dium must act as a stimulus to in- 
dustry, so long as men wish to be 
richer than they are. It is evident 
that the same operation and the same 
effects will occur when he becomes a 
purchaser: he is enabled to increase 
demand and price ; this stimulates 
the industry of others ; they in their 
turn exert the same influence ; but, 
at length, the increased circulating 
medium, having divided itself among 


ranee of the mode in which money operates, as well as of one of the modes in which in- 
creased produce may arise. If a labourer works one hour more than usual in a day, on 
the same quantity of food, with the same tools and machinery, and on the same raw ma- 
terial, (on the sea, for instance, in fishing,) — will not there be more production, though 
the food, the tools, and machinery, and the raw material, are not increased. “ These are 
not increased by the increase of money. 1 ’ This is begging the question, not demonstra- 
tion ; this assertion is also contrary to fact ; a demand for more labourers is virtually, 
and in its consequences, a demand tor more tools, food, machinery, and raw materials for 
them ; and what is increased demand, but an increased power to purchase ; or, in other 
words, an augmented quantity of money — and yet this is put forth as reasoning, by one 
who bears the character of a sound logician, and an excellent Political Economist, and 
who, seemingly from confidence in his logical powers, is fond of throwing his doctrines 
into the form of what he calls demonstration. 
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all the articles, and increased the pro- 
duce of them all, ceases to have any 
farther effect ; but, till this takes 
place, it cannot be inefficient, and it 
only ceases to operate when the whole 
increase of articles is equivalent to the 
increase of the circulating medium. 
It must indeed he acknowledged, and 
it is proved by fact, that the increase 
of the circulating medium may be so 
rapid, or so great, as not to be attend- 
ed with a corresponding increase of 
industry. 

We shall now turn from the theo- 
retical questions respecting money, to 
those which are of a practical nature 
and bearing ; and examine whether, 
so far as these are concerned, the 
writings of Political Economists arc 
more enlightened and safer guides 
than they have proved to be on the 
theoretical division of this interesting 
and important subject. 

The first practical question is. 
Whether the quality of unity ought 
to be reckoned among the requisites 
of money ; — in other words, whether 
gold or silver alone ought to be ad- 
mitted as money, or whether both 
these metals ought to be employed in- 
discriminately. The necessity of ha- 
ving silver to represent such small 
values as could not be represented by 
gold coin, except by making it too 
small, is obvious: the question is, 
whether the exchangeable rate of gold 
and silver coin should be fixed by 
law, or permitted to fluctuate as the 
market value of these two metals 
might happen to fluctuate ? 

The inconveniency of two metallic 
currencies was strongly pointed out 
by Locke ; and his opinion has been 
piactically followed by most govern- 
ments. Oil the continent, silver chief- 
ly performs the functions of money, 
and gold is regarded as a merchan- 
dize. “ In England,” observes Smith, 
“ gold was not considered as a legal 
tender for a long time after it was 
coined into money. The proportion 
between the values of gold and silver 
was not fixed by any public law or 
proclamation, but was left to be settled 
by the market.” In fact*, it is only 
since the year 1728 that England has 
given currency to gold. Silver is a le- 
gal tender, to a certain amount, and, of 
course, below and up to that amount, 
it must be deemed and taken equiva- 
lent to the sum of gold in coin fixed 
by law, whatever be the relative mar- 
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ket prices of the two metals. All large 
payments are to be made in gold. 

The question, whether one or two 
metals should be admitted as money, 
in all payments, to whatever amount, 
is now almost universally decided by 
Political Economists in favour of the 
unity of the currency : but the de- 
pendent and subsequent question, 
whether silver or gold ought to be the 
legal or governing coin, has not been 
settled, although it was much agita- 
ted a century ago, and lately, when 
the mint-regulations of the silver coin 
were changed. The relative value of 
gold and silver, it is evident, will be 
affected by the change, in the quanti- 
ty of both or cither, in the great mar- 
ket of the world ; and it is equally 
plain, that that metal, the quantity 
of which, in this market, is most 
nearly stationary, ought to be select- 
ed as the standard and regulating coin. 
But this preliminary question has not 
been satisfactorily solved ; chiefly be- 
cause it is not easy, when the relative 
value of two articles changes, to de- 
termine whether the change is pro- 
duced by an alteration in the compa- 
rative supply of and demand for both, 
or whether an alteration in the sup- 
ply of, or of the demand for one, has 
produced the change in their relative 
value. Thus, if gold, instead of ex- 
changing for sixteen times its weight 
of silver, exchanges for fourteen — 
this may arise partly from silver be- 
ing scarcer, and gold more plentiful, 
or solely from gold being more plen- 
tiful, or solely from silver being more 
scarce ; a single and identical effect, 
arising from one o c two causes, or 
from the combination of two causes, 
puzzles Political Economists more than 
any other case in the practical appli- 
cation of their science. 

The famous questions respecting the 
alleged depreciation of the paper-cur- 
rency, the unfavourable state of the ex- 
change, the fluctuations in the price of 
corn and other commodities, besides 
many other questions which agitated 
this country within the last half cen- 
tury, afford proofs and illustrations of 
this position, and put it beyond a doubt 
that Political Economists are not suf- 
ficiently attentive to that process, 
without attention to which, no science 
can be placed on a firm foundation, or 
advance with regular and steady pro- 
gress towards perfection, not only in 
its theoretical doctrines, but also iu 
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its practical application and utility : 
the process we allude to is that of 
taking a comprehensive and full view 
of all the circumstances which pre- 
cede any event, and of separating 
those that are operative from those 
that are inefficient, and to ascertain, 
— if there is more than one operative 
cause, whether they all act towards 
the same end, or whether any one, or 
more, counteracts, in some degree, the 
effects of the remainder. 

But as our object is not to give a 
complete enumeration of the practical 
points in which Political Economists 
are obscure and unsatisfactory, or where 
they contradict one another, we shall, 
with reference to the circulating me- 
dium, merely refer to the questions re- 
garding seigniorage of coin, interest of 
money, paper currency, the deprecia- 
tion of the Bank of England paper, 
the foundation of the par of exchange, 
the causes of its derangements from 
trade, or alterations in the real value of 
the currency — questions which, with- 
in the memory of our readers, have in- 
undated the country with treatises in- 
numerable, and most of which are still 
undecided — in support of our position, 
that Political Economy is very far re- 
moved from perfection, and that, in its 
present state, it can throw little light 
on any obscurity which may hang over 
any part of the circulating medium of 
a country, or its commerce, as affected 
by that circulating medium. 

Let us next inquire, whether, on 
other great and serious practical ques- 
tions, a nation will be conducted to 
those measures which will be most for 
its real and permanent advantage, by 
pursuing the path marked out by Po- 
litical Economists, or whether it will 
not rather be puzzled and distracted 
amidst the various paths which each 
party, with equal confidence, recom- 
mends as leading directly and certain- 
ly to the public weal. 

Which trade, foreign or domestic, is 
most conducive to national wealth ? 
This question has often been put, and 
though, if duly considered, and the 
terms employed accurately defined, it 
ought not to have remained long with- 
out a satisfactory answer, it is still.one 
of the most difficult and most contro- 
verted points of Political Economy, as 
it is assuredly one of the most impor- 
tant. 

Some of the earliest writers on this 
science expressed themselves, without 


hesitation, in favour of foreign trade, 
particularly D’Avenant, Sir James 
Steuart, Montesquieu, and Beccaria. 
The Economists were the first to lay 
it down as a maxim in Political Eco- 
nomy, that, in foreign trade, there is 
but an exchange of equal value for 
equal value, without loss or gain on 
either side, and that a nation cannot 
have a more advantageous trade than 
its home trade. Smith considers the 
home trade as most beneficial to na- 
tional wealth. It is worthy of notice, 
however, as an illustration of the vague- 
ness of reasoning on topics of Political 
Economy, that his opinion proceeds on 
reasons and facts directly opposed to 
those by which the Economists sup- 
port the same doctrine. It is also wor- 
thy of notice, that though Smith thinks 
it more advantageous for a country to 
consume the produce of its labour than 
to sell it abroad, yet lie upholds the di- ; 
rectly contrary doctrine when the ques- 
tion is of purchasing abroad. How 
can purchases from foreign nations be 
made, if all the home produce is con- 
sumed at home ? and, as Ganihl per- 
tinently asks, “ If it be the interest of 
a nation to purchase from a foreign 
country when that country sells cheap- 
er, how can its interest be insured by 
selling to the foreign country, when 
it purchases dearer z What difference 
is there between purchasing cheap 
from a foreign country, and selling 
dear to that country ? 

Smith assigns the last place to the 
carrying trade, the capital of which, he 
says, is merely employed in replacing 
the capitals which support the labour 
of foreign countries. D’Avenant, on 
the contrary, is of opinion, that freight 
is not only the most politic, but the 
most national and most certain profit 
a country can possibly make by trade. 

The mercantile system'of the Balance 
of Trade, as it is called, has little hold 
now even on many practical men, and 
has been long exploded by all enlight- 
ened Political Economists ; yet, very 
inconsistently, the sum total of exports 
and imports is appealed to, as a proof 
of the state of the foreign trade of a 
country ; and it is yet undecided whe- 
ther tnat trade flourishes most when 
the exports exceed the imports, or 
when the reverse takes place. 

These doubts and various opinions 
regarding the comparative national ad- 
vantages of the foreign, the home, and 
the carrying trade, and of the means of 
0 
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judging of the state of the foreign 
trade, could not have existed, if the 
investigation of the topics had been en- 
tered on with the proper previous es- 
tablishment of principles, and exact 
definition of terms, and with a tho- 
rough sifting and application of facts. 

Ought Government to interfere with 
trade, domestic or foreign ? This ques- 
tion, which, half a century ago, would 
• have been generally answered in the 
affirmative, would, at present, with 
some modifications and exceptions, be 
answered in the negative. The system 
of prohibitions and bounties is nearly 
at an end ; it proceeded on a narrow 
and false estimate of social wealth, and 
of the sources from which it springs, 
and of the causes which give it vigour 
and expansion. The objects which 
Governments had in view, when they 
established this system, went to em- 
ploy, and thereby to enrich, subjects 
preferable to strangers ; to prevent the 
export of the precious metals ; to make 
foreign articles bear the principal 
weight of taxation ; to keep trade at 
home, because, whether subjects ob- 
tain for their money, good or bad, many 
or few articles, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, the loss of one subject constitu- 
ting the gain of another ; to confine at 
home useful articles for the benefit of 
subjects ; to render a nation invulner- 
able and independentof its neighbours ; 
to depress rival nations, and prevent 
them depressing us ; and to foster com- 
merce in its infancy. 

Although it is now generally seen 
that many of these objects, if they 
could be obtained by the system pur- 
sued, would be hurtful instead of be- 
neficial to a nation, and that such of 
them as are actually beneficial, must 
be sought for by directly opposite me- 
thods, yet the influence of the system 
itself still lingers not only among Go- 
vernments, influencing their conduct, 
but also among many writers of note 
on Political Economy. 

It is still deemed by many necessary 
to depress rival nations, or at least to 
cut them off from a competition with 
us in our own market, and to support 
the monopoly by them, so far as it may 
render a nation invulnerable and in- 
dependent of its neighbours, by crea- 
ting supplies and markets for it with- 
in its own bosom. 

The grand object of Political Econo- 
my is social wealth — the indispensable 
Vol. XVI. 


requisite for the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of social wealth is food — Are 
Political Economists agreed on this 
question ? Ought a nation to derive its 
food exclusively from its own soil and 
labour, or to procure it from the soil 
and labour of other countries ? By no 
means. It is only necessary to appeal 
to the discussions respecting the Corn 
Laws, to point out tnc uncertainty in 
which this question still remains— not 
only the general question, but the 
question as it respects Britain under 
the circumstances in which she is 
placed. 

If foreign corn is freely and at all 
times admitted into a country, it must 
depress the agriculture of that coun- 
try, and thus not only derange the ap- 
plication of its labour and capital, and 
make its soil of little value, hut also 
render it dependent on other and pro- 
bably hostile countries for the first ne- 
cessary of life. Such is the substance 
of the arguments brought forward *by 
those who object to the free and unli- 
mited importation of foreign corn. 
They admit, at least most of them do, 
the general principle, that it is for the 
genuine and permanent interest of a 
nation to purchase w'herever it can at 
the cheapest rate ; but the principle, 
they contend, must, so far as relates 
to corn, bend to the more imperative 
and essential principle of self-preser- 
vation. 

To this it is replied, that interest has 
operated, and always will operate, even 
in the midst of home scarcity or hosti- 
lity ; that those who can give the high- 
est price for corn, will draw it to them- 
selves, as assuredly as water will flow 
into a lower level ; that that nation 
will be able to give the highest price, 
which, in all its commercial transac- 
tions, acts uniformly ou the principle 
of selling at the highest market, and 
buying at the cheapest, because, by so 
doing, it will increase its wealth, and 
thus be enabled, when necessary, to 
give the highest price for corn, which, 
of course, will always render it the in- 
terest of foreigu nations to send it what- 
ever it needs. 

Such are the arguments on each 
side ; but in this, as in all disputed 
cases, there must be some fundamental 
and indisputed truths, by the test of 
which these arguments may be tried, 
4 pd their soundness or unsoundness 
ascertained. Political Economy, it 
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must be acknowledged, has not been 
examined and discussed with sufficient 
attention and reference to these truths ; 
nor have they been unfolded and laid 
down in the manner they ought to 
have been. They must indeed be 
drawn from a comprehensive and care- 
ful examination of facts ; but after 
being thus established, they arc indis- 
pensably necessary as the first steps 
that can lead us, by a plain and regu- 
lar path, to the object in view. 

On this subject of the free importa- 
tion of foreign corn, as on most other 
disputed practical points of Political 
Economy, not only are the arguments 
at variance, but the facts appealed to 
are regarded by each party as decisive- 
ly and exclusively establishing their 
Own peculiar doctrine. But the course 
and tendency of nature and her laws 
are uniform and constant. In phy- 
sics, no philosopher would admit for 
a moment, much less assert, that facts 
are so much at variance with one an- 
other as to establish two opposite 
laws. And we may be assured, that 
man — equally the creature and the 
subject of nature, with inanimate mat- 
ter — cannot possibly exhibit, in any- 
thing he does or suffers, either in his 
individual or social character, such a 
stumbling-block, not only to all rea- 
soning, hut to all action, as facts real- 
ly at variance with one another, and 
tending to establish directly opposite 
principles. 

We have already remarked, that the 
question respecting the free importa- 
tion of corn has given rise to much in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory discus- 
sion ; not only on the general princi- 
ple, but also on that principle, modi- 
fied as it is supposed to be by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Britain. 

The advocates for the restriction of 
importation maintain that their cause 
is much strengthened, as it relates to 
Britain. This country is highly taxed ; 
these taxes cannot be paid unless by 
the consumers ; but the consumer will 
be enabled to avoid payment of those 
which the grower of corn has hitherto 
made him pay, in the shape of the in- 
creased price of that article, if foreign 
corn is fireely imported ; because fo- 
reign corn being grown in countries 
not taxed so highly as Britain, call be 
sold much cheaper. 

This is the strong case of the oppo- 
nents of a free trade in corn. Does 
the student in Political Economy wish 


to see how it is met by those who are 
advocates for unrestricted commerce— 
who contend, that in all instances and 
circumstances, it is for the general 
good ; and that Britain, even as regards 
corn, and under the pressure of her 
unprecedented taxation, does not form 
an exception to their favourite doc- 
trine ? 

Here is a question of the highest 
practical consequences. No person 
who is a real and enlightened friend 
to his country — who even proposes a 
clear and comprehensive view of his 
own individual interest — would wish 
to see foreign corn freely imported into 
Britain, if by this measure the land- 
owners, farmers, and peasantry, would 
be ruined or thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the land left uncultivated. 
And yet we are afraid if he peruses the 
statements and arguments of both/ 
parties, he will rise from the investi- 
gation as little satisfied on this as on 
too many other points of Political 
Economy. lie will perceive that the 
opponents of a free trade in corn, un- 
der the circumstances of Britain, make 
out their case by statements and argu- 
ments which rather puzzle than con- 
vince him, in which he cannot help 
suspecting, though he cannot clearly 

i ierceive, that there is some flaw. If 
ic then turn to the perusal of the wri- 
tings of those who advocate a free 
trade in corn, even under the circum- 
stances of Britain, he will find much 
that is sound and strong in support of 
the general principle of a free trade ; 
perhaps not a little that tends to per- 
suade him that this principle ought to 
be extended to corn as well as other 
articles ; but very little that applies to 
the question as it respects the peculiar 
circumstances of Britain, highly taxed, 
and now long accustomed to a regula- 
ted importation of corn. 

Here we perceive another cause and 
source of the unsatisfactory nature of 
investigations on Political Economy, 
qs they are generally conducted. In 
a subsequent essay we shall enter fully 
and minutely into the nature and con- 
sequences of these ; but in this place 
we may briefly state, that, for a long 
time, general principles were almost 
entirely overlooked or objected to as 
inapplicable and mischievous in Poli- 
tical Economy ; and that at present 
they are laid down in too peremptory 
a manner, and with too sweeping and 
exclusive power. Cases certainly oc- 
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cur which at least seem to be excep- 
tions to them ; and those who bring 
forward these cases, who are probably 
advocates for the general principle, 
will not be driven from their point sim- 
ply by the establishment of the general 
principle ; they require a most precise 
and important review of the particular 
case, and a proof that it is, when 
viewed in all its bearings and conse- 
quences, not an exception to the ge- 
neral principle, but an illustration and 
confirmation of it. This is not done ; 
and the student in Political Economy, 
after he has advanced, as he conceives, 
so far in the study as to have esta- 
blished to his satisfaction and convic- 
' tion certain general principles, finds 
his faith in them shaken, when he 
wishes and endeavours to apply them 
to particular cases ; whereas, did the 
^vr iters on Political Economy examine 
these cases most strictly and fully, and 
draw their general principles from 
them, at least as much as from more 
simple and less refractory cases, the 
student in this science would not be 
so much puzzled, disturbed, aud re- 
tarded, and the science itself would 
advance with more regular and steady 
progress. 

The navigation laws present another 
stumbling-block to the student in Po- 
litical Economy, which he in vain will 
expect to be removed from his course 
by perusing what has been written on 
the subject. Indeed, in defence of 
them he encounters an appeal to an 
alleged fact, which cannot well be ap- 
pealed to in the case of the Corn 
Trade. It can hardly be said that 
Britain has flourished in consequence 
of her corn laws, when we reflect, on 
the one part, on the extreme high 
prices which corn has borne within 
these few years, and the effect thus 
produced on the condition of all but 
the growers of corn ; and, on the other 
part, on the very low prices following 
so soon after the high prices, and 
the ruinous effects thus produced on 
the owners and cultivators of land. 
Whereas the supporters of the navi- 
gation laws appeal to the flourishing 
state of the commerce and navy of 
Britain, since they were passed, and 
regard this as a sufficient proof that, 
however these laws may contravene 
the principle of buying at the cheapest 
market — this principle, in this parti- 
cular case, is deviated from, solely in 
order to follow a principle to which 


everything is subordinate— that of 
preserving national independence;— 
they even go farther, and contend 
that our commerce and wealth are 
greater now than they would have 
been without these laws, and that they 
are greater by the operation of these 
laws. 

On the opposite side of the question, 
it is argued, that the navigation laws 
impose the following burdens:— 
“ First, the extra expense of a native 
navigation in those cases where a fo- 
reign navigation could be bad cheaper. 
Next, the frequent delay of waiting 
for native opportunity ; the extra de- 
lay, risk, damage of goods, and loss 
of interest of money upon the invest- 
ment at stake, whenever the laws ren- 
der the vogage unnecessarily circuit- 
ous. Lastly, the check to the increase 
of trade, (either in the way of sale, 
purchase, or agency,) which often oc- 
curs from one or other of these ob- 
stacles.” 

Still the question is undecided : but 
is it so, because it admits of no posi- 
tive and unequivocal decision, or be- 
cause it is not argued in a proper man- 
ner ? It is difficult to believe that the 
former is the case. Considering these 
laws simply and exclusively as they 
affect our wealth, and contravene or 
coincide witli the general principle ol 
buying at the cheapest market, it 
might be supposed that this tendency 
could be satisfactorily determined and 
appreciated : yet it is not so, for the 
advocates for these laws maintain, as 
we have already remarked, that they 
have benefited commerce, not merely 
in an indirect manner, by preserving 
our superiority at sea, and rendering 
our sailors more expert and numerous 
than they otherwise would have been, 
but also by their direct operation. The 
adversaries of these laws deny this ; so 
that we perceive, that, setting aside the 
consideration of the question as one of 
political security or expediency, and 
viewing it only as a question of Politi- 
cal Economy — it is one in which there 
are opposite opinions, neither of which 
are yet either founded on a solid ba- 
sis, or proved to be utterly without 
foundation ; and yet tile question, in 
its simplest form, as one of Political 
Economy, cannot contain within itself 
insurmountable difficulties: a science 
that has for its object to determine 
what social wealth is — what nature 
supplies towards it, aud what man— 
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ought certainly to be able to solve this 
question. But if the subject be view- 
ed in a more comprehensive manner, 
it Will be found that even the political 
security and expediency df these laws 
resolves itself into a question of Politi- 
cal Economy, since this science, embra- 
cing all that relates to social wealth, 
must embrace the consideration of all 
those measures which, affecting natu- 
ral strength ‘and independence, must 
necessarily affect social wealth. The 
question of the Navigation Laws, there- 
fore, taken in its largest sense, is mere- 
ly a question of Political Economy ; 
but it is one, for the full discussion 
and satisfactory solution of which, we 
shall in vain look to the writings of 
Political Economists, whether these 
confine themselves to general princi- 
ples or appeal to facts. 

The discussions on the subject of the 
Navigation and Corn Laws have been 
numerous : the difficulties which beset 
these questions are universally acknow- 
ledged to be great. Much difference 
of opinion regarding them still exists. 
Looseness of reasoning, and facts of 
equivocal tendency, obtrude themselves 
on all those who, having formed no 
opinion, are desirous to make up their 
minds on the subject. These tilings 
create prejudices against Political Eco- 
nomy ; but bow much are these pre- 
judices strengthened by the discussions 
on the Poor Laws — a subject which 
seems not more effectually to puzzle 
Political Economists, than it resists all 
the practical attempts of Government ! 

As the question of the Navigation 
Laws is regarded as made up ol con- 
siderations of political expediency, as 
well as of those that affect social 
vyealth — so the question respecting the 
Poor Laws, and tire support of the 
poor, is generally represented as made 
up of moral considerations as well as of 
those that are peculiar to Political Eco- 
nomy; and thus the difficulty and 
obscurity which surround the ques- 
tion have been greatly increased and 
strengthened. He who, by reading a 
discussion respecting it, in which it is 
treated simply as a dry point of Poli- 
tical Economy, is thereby convinced 
that tile Poor Laws act in the most 
hostile manner against social wealth, 
and even against the pecuniary interest 
of those whom it is their object to re- 
lieve — is iqpst probably shaken in his 
conviction, when he afterwards reads 


a treatise in which the support of the 
Poor is treated as a moral duty. 

An objection which speaks more 
powerfully against Political Economy, 
in the hearts of those whose feelings 
have the mastery of their judgment, 
and even with those who are not able 
and accustomed to perceive that as all 
truth is connected, directly or indirect- 
ly, so all that really benefits mankind, 
is connected — is this — that Political 
Economy treats of the wealth of na- 
tions as a paramount and exclusive 
object. This objection is most strong- 
ly argued, and brought most promi- 
nently forward, when the question re- 
garding the support of the Poor and 
the Poor Laws is discussed ; and we 
think, that after all that has been 
written on the subject, there is still 
wanting the clear and full evidence, 
that Political Economy is not a cold, 
feeling, and worldly science, and that: 
the conclusions to which the science 
leads on the subject ot the poor, are 
the conclusions of comprehensive and 
enlightened benevolence. 

The question respecting population, 
as it is treated by Mr Multhus and his 
opponents, is another which we think 
is still open to discussion ; it certainly 
is not treated by Mr Malthus in either 
a logical or philosophical method, and 
his fundamental principle of counter- 
acting proportions in the rate of in- 
crease of the means of subsistence, and 
in the rate of increase of population, 
cannot be maintained ; if this princi- 
ple had been given as a conjectural 
one, or as one not forming the basis of 
his reasonings, it might have been 
abandoned by the author, without im- 
peaching his powers as a logician and 
philosopher ; and his theory may be 
maintained after its abandonment : but 
it is then not the theory of Mr Mal- 
thus. 

On the other hand, his theory has 
been attacked in a loose and declama- 
tory manner ; or, where /acts and rea- 
soning have been employed, the facts 
have been irrelevant and indecisive, 
and the reasoning, if founded upon 
them, necessarily unsatisfactory, and 
if proceeding on applicable facts, for 
the most part loose and unsound* All 
except strong partizans, agree that the 
question, whether regarded as merely 
speculative, or such as ought to regu- 
late the practice, not only of indivi- 
duals, but also of governments, accord- 
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ing to the manner in which it is solved 
—is still without a complete answer. 

There are many other topics in Po- 
litical Economy of great practical in- 
terest and importance, on which there 
is still great diversity of opinion ; es- 
pecially such as relate to taxation, the 
National Debt, the Sinking Fund, &c. 
And if a jwrson wishes to satisfy himself 
on any of these — if he wishes to learn, 

. for instance, on whom taxes ultimately 
and really fall — out of what fund they 
are paid— what, in fact, is the amount 
of the burden they inflict — what kind 
of taxes produce the most in the Ex- 
chequer, with the least loss and grie- 
vance to individuals: If he wishes to 
make up his mind on the subject of 
the National Debt, and to satisfy him- 
self whether it is a piece of unmixed 
evil, or whether, as some maintain, it 
^is no evil, or an evil mixed with, and 
'productive of good — if he wishes to 
learn the real nature and operation of a 
Sinking Fund, and whether, under 
some circumstances, it may not be dis- 
advantageous to social wealth, he will, 
indeed, find no want of treatises on 
these subjects ; but if he really wishes 
to arrive at the truth, and applies him- 
self to the study of these topics, with a 
mind impartial and able to determine, 

POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OT 

No. 

Thanks for your congratulations ; 
and take mine in return, on your ha- 
ying escaped free with life, and, what 
is more important Mill, without disfi- 
gurement, Keally, to see a man, in 
these times, go through ten years' ser- 
vice untouched — Talavera, Busaco, 
Salamanca, and Waterloo ; besides 
duels, bye skirmishes, and occasional 
leaps out of window ; might almost 
make one a believer in “ The Special 
Grace,” or the Mussulman doctrine of 
predestination. 

Your kind papers met me at Fal- 
mouth, where I landed, from a pilot- 
boat, on the 14th, after contending 
thirty hours with such a gale as the 
very spirit of larceny might have given 
itself up for lost in. One whole night 
we had of it, and best part of two days, 
with top-masts struck, top-gallant 
masts rolled away, hatches battened 
down, dead-lights shut in, boats gone, 
spars washed off, (except a few that 


and, at the same time, not to be con- 
vinced, except by numerous relevant 
and undoubted facts, by clear and close 
reasoning, and by full and definite de- 
finition of terms, uniformly adhered 
to— he will rise from the study wearied 
and perplexed, rather than satisfied 
and convinced. 

Are there difficulties, obscurities, and 
contradictions, inherent in Political 
Economy ? Is it a subject so refractory 
that it will not yield to the power of 
the human mind — so deep, that no 
line of intellect can fathom it — so high, 
that it is beyond the reach of man, 
whom it concerns, and from whose 
worldly interests it derives its being ? 
It is natural to ask these questions, af- 
ter the display which we have given 
of the various conflicting opinions that 
are entertained on some of its most 
fundamental and important topics. 

In our next Essay, therefore, we 
shall inquire whether Political Eco- 
nomy may not be reduced to a science, 
that is, whether it may not he found- 
ed on general principles derived from 
facts, and when thus founded, whether 
it may not he employed as a practical 
science, of the highest importance and 
utility to the social interests of man. 


CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 

III. 

Medhurst, 1810. 

wc lashed across the deck, to avoid 
being washed off ourselves,) and lower 
masts groaning, and creaking, and 
straining, as if well inclined, if the 
hubbub lasted, to make away after 
their companions. 

Never was so frightened before in 
all my life — which I attribute entirely 
to my having lately become (( mo- 
nied.” In the onset of the affair, a 
trifle of a sea took us ; heat in all the 
quarter boards on our weather side ; 
and carried away six water casks, and 
four pigs, besides the cook-house, the 
cook in it, and the binnacle. It was 
night— dark as pitch, and raining. So 
black, that the man at the helm could 
not have seen shore if his bowsprit- 
end had run against it. And then, on 
a sudden, by tne Hashes of lightning 
half a minute long — the whole hope- 
less, interminable prospect of white 
foaming water opened before you ; 
with the pigs; and the c^ks, and the 
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hen-coops, each riding off upon a se- 
parate wave as big as Westminster 
Abbey. 

Beggary, time out of mind, has been 
valiant. He must be brave (perforce) 
who has no breeches ; but the bolder 
of exchequer bills bates instinctively 
to find himself one moment trespassing 
upon the moon — flying upwards, to 
impugn the dog-star, as if out of a 
swing nine times as high as the gibbet 
Haman was hanged upon ; and, the 
next, to be sunk down into a cursed 
bottomless black chasm, with the wa- 
ter, on three sides at least of him, 
above the pitch of his top-gallant yard, 
the whole bed of sea, in the ordinary 
course of fluids coming to their level, 
being to close fifty feet over his head 
within the next half second. 

And then, in the midst of the pro- 
voking darkness, which hides the ex- 
tent of your danger, and enables you 
to add just two hundred per cent to it, 
arises a vast array of multifarious clat- 
ters, to terrify those who don't know 
their import, and those who do. First, 
your jeopardy is suggested by the lively 
rattling of the thunder, the pelting of 
the rain, and the hoarse roar of the 
wind in the rigging. Next, you be- 
come interested in the rending and 
shivering of sails, the rocking and 
squeaking of yards and masts, the 
choking and hiccuping of pumps, 
and the frequent crashes of “ some- 
thing gone !” — expecting the next 
thing that c< goes” to be yourself. The 
lighter accompaniments consisting, 
chiefly, in a perpetual rush of boiling 
water under your bow, and the blow- 
ing of a score of grampuses (who are 
evidently waiting for you) in it ; these 
last performers (doubtless the original 
tritons) spouting, and committing all 
kinds of sing-cries in their hilarity ; 
obviously esteeming it a mistake of 
Providence that it should not be a 
tempest always ! 

A man may be as stout as Hercules, 
and yet not care to be eaten by ceta- 
ceous fishes. Did you never observe 
that the people who bring themselves to 
subaqueous terminations in and about 
London, almost always choose to 
conclude in something like smooth 
water ? Nursery maids take the New, 
River and the Taddington Canal, — 
lovers, the “ Serpentine,” and the 
" Bason” in Hyde Park stock-job- 
bers go to Westminster Bridge and 
Bkckfrilrs ; — whipped school-boys. 


and desperate prentices, into water 
butts and fish ponds ; but no adven- 
turers (at least I don't recollect any) 
ever jump off London Bridge, where 
the flood has an angry, threatening* 
appearance. Man, even where he is to 
be a slave and a fool, finds a satisfac- 
tion in being a slave and a fool in his 
own way. One gentleman conceits to 
die in battle ; another has a fancy to 
pass in his bed. Many part by corro- , 
sive sublimate and laudanum, who 
would live on if they were hound to 
use the knife. There are obstacles to 
the application of the “ hare bodkin” 
more than the higli-souled Hamlet 
could descend to think of ; and, for 
myself, if I were going to be drowned, 

I confess 1 should like to meet my fate 
in quiet water. 

But here I am, my friend, on shore ; 
every thought of danger (and of wa-7 
ter) over ; master of myself, ten years' 
of life and youth, and a hundred thou- 
sand pounds of fortune that I never 
hoped for. Your letter is most wel- 
come. For excuses, let them trouble 
neither of us. A lapse of intercourse 
is not necessarily a breach of friend- 
ship ; and, if it were, the act that 
made the lapse was mine. “ Man 
proposes,” as somebody says, “ and 
God disposes ;” — few sublunary re- 
solves can stand against the force of 
circumstances. I took my course* seven 
years since — at least I think so— not 
as a man who was without friends, 
but like a man who wished to keep 
them. When the sheet-anchor could 
not hold my vessel, it was as well to 
drive, and keep the kedge on board. 
Fools “ try" their friends, and lose 
them — pressing on a toy of glass, as 
though it were a rock of adamant. 
They forget the very first condition 
upon which they hold the feeling they 
are trusting to; void the lease, and 
yet marvel when the lord enters for 
breach of covenant. A man must pe- 
rish — this is an arrangement in nature 
— before he can be regretted. The 
tragic poet dares not, for all Parnassus, 
save his hero in the last scene. You 
are mistaken, and you do me injustice, 
when you say, that I had no "friend” 
(at the time you refer to) hut yourself. 

J tell you, that at the very moment 
when, upon deliberation, 1 “ took ser- 
vice” as a private soldier — an act of 
which I am more proud than of any I 
ever performed in my whole life ! — at 
that very moment I had a letter in my 
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hand from a woman — God bless her ! 
— Sh.? was the widow of an officer 
whom I had once served, and she sus- 
pected my condition — entreating me, 
in terms which I can never forget, 
though I will not quote them, to share 
her means (and they were slight ones) 
till my embarrassments were over. If 
fHendship could have helped me, Hea- 
ven knows! here it was in its most 
•agreeable form. But there is a princi- 
ple of re-action, among the first ordi- 
nances of nature, which makes it im- 
possible to profit bv such an offer. It 
seemed a jewel, the thing that was 
held out to me ; but, had I grasped, 
it would have turned to ashes in my 
^land. I was famishing, and cool water 
stood at my lips ; but it would have 
fled and mocked me, had I sought to 
taste it. Here lies no failure ; for, on 
the point, there is no power in the 
will of the proposing individual ; the 
obstacle, which is insurmountable, is 
a parcel of the very system under which 
we breathe. The precise qualities which 
procure a man offers of assistance, are 
those (nine times in ten) lie would 
sacrifice by accepting it. 

Few people will give away, even 
their money, to a crouching coward — 
a dependant — a hanger-on; and yet 
what else than these can he be who 
consents to live upon the bounty of 
another ? The romantic generosity of 

Mrs 's character was excited by 

what she took to, be a corresponding 
principle of chivalry in mine. She 
would have saved a man, (she guessed 
from death,) whom certain qualities, 
which she liked, went to endanger; 
and forgot to think of the folly which 
had brought him into peril, in surprise 
at the unshrinking obduracy with 
which he stood to meet it. Why, you 
see, a man's very vanity, in a situation 
like this, leaves him no choice but to 
be cut up and devoured. From the 
moment that 1 listened to a thought 
of safety, I ceased to be the hero that 
the lady took me for. I should have 
been absolutely an impostor if I had 
accepted her offer ; for, the very in- 
stant that I even paused upon it, it 
became the property of somebody else. 
You must be burned — there is no help 
for it — if you wish to be a martyr. 
You must die (though it is unplea- 
sant) before your name can be embla- 
zoned on your tomb. I desire to wrong 
no man's feeling ; but the course vou 
complain of is the course whiefi I 


should take again. Assistance from 
" friendship ” is always bought dearly, 
and turns out generally to be good for 
nothing when you have it. You part, 
in a sad state of the market, with, per- 
haps, a good character ; and, after the 
bargain is concluded, find that you 
have got in payment a bad shilling. 

But a truce to past troubles, unless 
it be to laugh at them — Did I not tell 
you, even when I was falling — did I 
not tell you that I should rise again ? 
It is but yesterday that I stood in the 
world alone, without rank, reckoning, 
or respect ; that I was a nameless crea- 
ture, without rights, without posses- 
sions, without even personal liberty ; 
and to day, I, the same " Charles Ed- 
wards” — helped byno man — thanking 
none — I breathe my horse on ground 
that is mine own, and am a " lord " 
and a gentleman of worship ! I went 
forth as a sold and purchased slave ; 
and, Mameluke like, I have returned 
as a chief and a conqueror. Charles 
Edwards — (" rogue Wellborn!”) — 
" Lord” of the manor of Medhurst ! 
and the <f lance-prisade” hath two 
bankers; — the " rough-rider” knows 
when it shall be " quarter day !” Yes- 
terday my estate was an empty sto- 
mach, and Chelsea was my inheri- 
tance ! and to-day, there is a gentle- 
man who cannot stand straight in my 
presence, shews the rent-roll of my 
" landed property ;” and talks of 
" rents,” " farms,” " feoffments,” 
" fisheries,” "waifs,” "strays,” and 
" commonable rights !” — 

Come to me, if possible, for I am 
full of business ; and my head might 
be in a better condition for transact- 
ing it. People who inherit fortunes 
from their fathers, never guess even at 
the real advantages of wealth. You 
never got a true feeling of the deli- 
ciousness of having money — no, not 
even from seeing half your acquaint- 
ances go without it. But, for me ! I 
am just bursting as from darkness in- 
to the broad blaze of sunshine — from 
bondage into freedom uncontrolled — 
from childish helplessness, into the 
strength and power of a giant ! My 
quarrel always with life was, that a 
nra could not work his way into a 
hOTLse in Grosvenor Square, until a 
narrower house might serve his de- 
sires, and be more than sufficient for 
his necessities. There was no path by 
which a man could make a fortune to 
himself, and sit down to dissipate it 
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in profusion, even at thirty. I had a 
thought once of going to the har — I 
scarcely know how or why. Hut, 
when I peeped into a court of law, and 
saw the bare results of years of puzzle- 
ment! — the "damned Hebrew, or 
parchment as thick as a board/' what 
was the net product of eyes pored out, 
and brains distracted ! and the Chan- 
cellor himself, the enfant gate of fo- 
rensic fortune, — suffering arguments, 
and reconciling absurdities, for eight 
or ten hours every day — even if he got 
off for that ! — I found myself, (with 
the power of locomotion, and two 
shirts,) incomparably the richer man 
of the two! His lordship had the 
peerage ; but I could walk " i' the 
sweet air.” He held the seat of ho- 
nour ; but I was at liberty to " depart 
the court.” Like the Frenchman in 
Montaigne's tale, who had his choice 
to he hanged or married, I cried, 
" Drive on the cart !” — it was cheaper 
to starve than (on such terms) to earn 
the money ! But now — when I have 
the money, Robert — and have it — as 
only it becomes worth having — with- 
out the earning ! — when I have it ho- 
nourably too, and conscientiously — in 
my own undoubted right J no kidnap- 
ped prodigy of ninety to break in upon 
my graceful leisure, with fables of ca- 
jolement, plunder, and desertion ! no 
heiress wife, even though young and 
beautiful, made bold by an unreason- 
able settlement, to hint that my ex- 
travagancies, or infidelities, are com- 
mitted, in all senses, at her cost ! 
— the luxury — the splendour — the 
free agency — that all my life I have 
been thirsting for, are mine! Not a 
wild scheme that I have dreamed of 
hut takes a " local habitation,” and a 
shew of accomplishment ! Not a light 
wish hut now seems feasible, fitting — 
only unpossessed, because I may pos- 
sess it when I will. How many a 
woman have I adored — and fled from 
— lest I might make her estate as des- 
perate as my own ! How many a man, 
whom I could have trampled, have I 
suffered to insult over me, when those 
I loved might have been injured by 
my triumph! I was prudent, and for- 
bearing, and humble, where the tem- 
pers of some would have given W%. 
I was modest, and shunned collision, 
where I felt myself the weaker vessel. 
I did not care even to be fought with, 
where the contest would have been 
felt a matter of hardship by my anta- 


gonist. I “ abode my time" in suffer- 
ing and in silence — but that time is 
come at last ! and what I owe in the 
world, both of good and ill, please * 
Heaven ! shall now be paid 10 the uti 
most farthing. If it was sport while 
the poor bear was chained, the scene 
may change now he has broke free. I 
have never complained of the abuse of 
strength by others, let none complain 
of its reasonable exercise by me. I* 
will ask no account for what has been 
done in the past, but the right shall 
be mine to do now for the future. I 
will seek for no combat with any man 
alive ; but it shall go hard, if, with 
some, I have not the benefit of a vic- 
tory. 

And this seems very hcroical, all of 
it, and very foolish, when I meant to 
be in the best humour in the world ? 
Rut the fact is, I have had a touch of 
two of the piquant here — my recollec- 
tion just a little stirred up — since my 
arrival. I came to England, prepared 
to be pleased at all points. Home 
shews delightfully, to the imagina- 
tion at least, after six years' absence. 
And then there was the white bread 
in the hotels of Falmouth, and its 
blue-eyed Saxon beauties — and the in- 
comparable fresh butter — and the 
cream ! — I felt my heart cleave to my 
country the moment I sat down to 
breakfast. So I saddled at once, find- 
ing my cavalry sain et sauf, (which I 
had shipped from Figuera a week be- 
fore me,) and rode at a round rate 
through Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Somerset, purposing, as " greatness” 
was "thrust upon me,” to lose no 
time in taking possession of it; but, 
when I got to Bath, an idea struck 
me — it was for the first time — that 
Sir Walter Beauvoir — (my grandfa- 
ther's executor) — that it might not be 
pleasant, under all " existing circum- 
stances/' for me to have to introduce 
myself to the worthy Baronet. 

We had not been always strangers, 
in times past, the Beauvoir family, 
and your very devoted servant ; and 
there had been a cessation of usual at- 
tention to him, at a certain time when 
perhaps he was not acting so cautious- 
ly as he might have done. Whether 
I distrusted iny own merits, or their 
" friendship, ' I wrote a formal letter 
of announcement, covered all over 
with family arms and black wax, and 
sent it forward by a courier, address- 
ed to Sir Walter; which done, I again 
10 
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put on, with as much speed as I could 
muster, wishing to get a peep, if pos- 
sible, at my property, without being 
recognized as the owner of it. 

A I got to Medhurst before my mes- 
senger; but found myself already cried 
l at the very Market-cross ! I had 
been hatching devices all the way, to 
know what people thought about me. 
I might have spared myself the pains. 
Most of my grandfather’s tenants held 
'beneficial leases ; and their “ prophe- 
tic soul*” were on the qui vive. My 
“ listing for a horse soldier,” and 
“ going off with the Major's lady” — 
the whole history was afield, witn ad- 
ditions, alterations, and exaggerations. 

, I sent for a hair-dresser, and had it 
all (without asking) in five minutes. 
My father’s unreasonable postpone- 
ment gave some offence; mv most- 
lo-be-lamcnted succession still more. 
I was to make a seraglio of the ma- 
nor diouse in a fortnight; and to get 
rid of the last acre in a year. 

Next day, I sent my own servant 
to Beauvoir, with a note, setting forth 
my arrival, and requesting an inter- 
view. Signor Jose wore his foreign 
livery, and red Montero cap ; and de- 
parted, upon a very curious Spanish 
liorse, that 1 have brought over with 
me, with half the population of Med- 
lmrst at his heels. In truth, the 
horse — you shall see him when wc 
meet — was a * nonlure fit for Murat 
in person ! No whipped and curbed- 
up restive English jade, that you 
thrust spurs into, and, when he flinch- 
es, call it spirit ; but a beast that will 
eat of his master’s bread, and drink of 
his cup ; never felt a spur in all his 
life, and knows switches and halters 
only by report. On my affirmation ! — 
(my attorney shall make affidavit of 
it) — he is the very steed — the real 
Rubicon- —sung of by Ariosto — who 
cheats the sand of his shadow, and on 
the snow leaves no mark of his foot- 
step ! Who was begotten of the flame, 
and of the wind ! Who might pace 
dry-shod upon the sea ; make his iroU 
toir of a zephyr ; and for speed !— I 
forget the rest of the poetry ; but I 
know I bought the animal when he 
was a colt, and have pampered him 
ever since, till he is as fleet as a roe- 
buck, and os fierce, in any hands but 
my own, as a three-days- taken tiger. 

And noon brought this inestimable 
quadruped back, with an answer to 
my letter,' and with so many clowns 
Voi, XVI. J 


in admiration of his curvetting, that 1 
was fain to command the locking of 
his stable door. 

Sir Walter’s communication was 
less offensive than I had expected ; 
but my mind was made up as to how 
I should proceed. Fight always at 
once, if possible, where you desire to 
be quiet — you are sure of peace, after 
men know that there is nothing to be 
got by going to war with you. These 
Beauvoirs are of your gens de coterie — 
your people of the “ real caste ” and 
“ tone” — (thatjs, your people who, 
singly, would be hunted down as owls 
and bedlamites ; but who, as a “ set,” 
have managed to make their joint- 
stock impudence imposing.) I sus- 
pected the reception that I should 
meet from them ; and I waited upon 
good Sir Walter without my scabbard. 
There is a recipe in some old book— 
“ How to avoid being tossed by a mad 
bull.” And the instruction given is— 
“ Toss him !” Try the experiment 
upon the first coxcomb who fancies 
that you are his inferior ; — charge first, 
and give him to understand roundly 
that you fancy he is yours. Be coldljr 
supercilious with all “ important ” 
caitiffs, and most punctual be your 
attention to the matter in debate ; but 
let no temptation prevail with you to 
touch on any earthly point beyond it. 
In business all men are equal. The 
casting of an account knows no dis- 
tinction of persons. But remember, 
that lie (whoever he is) stands a bab- 
bler, convict , who utters one word 
except to state the sum total of it. Get 
an observation about the weather, you 
reply with some — “ Thirteen and nine- 
pence !” and your interlocutor is dead. 
A syllable de trop will enable you to 
decline “ general communication,” 
where no approach to such a state was 
ever intended. Poor Sir Walter came 
down, loaded to the very muzzle, to 
repress “ familiarity” on my part; 
but I found him guilty of “ famili- 
arity” himself, and made him bear the 
penalty of it, before six sentences had 
been exchanged between us. 

“ The late gales” — there was no 
(C Happy to see me at Beauvoir!” — 
“ The late gales had rendered my pas- 
sage from the continent difficult ?” 

“ It had not been pleasant.” — This 
came after we were seated ; and after 
a salutation such as migh ipass be- 
tween the automaton chess-player and 
the ghost in Don Juan 
G 
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I had received letters, of course, 
from Mr Dupuis? 

“ At Figuera, to the 30th ult." — 
Followed by a long pause, which I did 
not move to interrupt. — Mr Dupuis is 
my agent and attorney. 

“ The late Mr Charlton Edwards,” 
in a tone of condescension this and 
dignified feeling, which made me think 
that the Lord had delivered the speak- 
er into my hands — K The late Mr 
Charlton Edwards, I was perhaps 
aware, he (Sir W. B.) had much re- 
spected ?” (I was aware, Robert, that 
it was very inconvenient for a gentle- 
man to speak, and not be answered ; 
but, as this observation needed no re- 

S ly, I made none, except a look of po- 
te surprise.) 

“ That sentiment alone ” — here a 
little hesitation, occasioned by my 
omitting such an opportunity to pro- 
test — “ that sentiment alone had in- 
duced him to take upon himself the 
somewhat laborious duty of an execu- 
tor. There was a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds attached to the office; 
but,” — (this was the coup that was to 
annihilate me)— “that — remembrance 
— he should desire to be excused from 
accepting.” 

As six cards at least more, in the 
potential way, were coming, I trump- 
ed the suit at once. — “ In that case, 
the sum would pass to any charity 
which he (Sir Walter) might be dis- 
posed to favour ; and I would endea- 
vour to add something which should 
be worthy to accompany so munificent 
a donation.” — This reply, not even 
pointed with contempt at his thinking 
to overwhelm me by giving up five 
hundred pounds that I knew he did 
not want — (had it been ten thousand, 
with all the family consequence, I had 
trembled for my patrimony) — this re- 
ply, given without the movement of 
a single muscle, carried us straight to 
reading “ the will;” during which 
operation, the Baronet’s temper was 
once or twice nearly overcome by the 
irreverent neighing of my Spanish 
steeds, who challenged all comers, from 
under the window. Wedid get through, 
however — temper, gravity, and all — 
and, Mr Dupuis being summoned, 
Sir Walter and I formally took leave 
of each other ; — I, on my part, toler- 
ably well satisfied that I had waived 
no dignity in our brief conference, but 
$ little surprised why a man, who cer- 
tainly disliked me, should have cho- 


sen to act as my executor; and be, as 
I thought, somewhat disconcerted 
(though I never guessed with what 
abundant cause) at the seeming change 
in my humour, and habits of acting 
and thinking. 

My grandfather has left me every- 
thing; and (with ail his eccentrici- 
ties, he had spirit and taste,) his last 
order was, that Monckton Manor 
should be kept, to my arrival, just as 
he himself had lived in it. It would 
be nonsense to talk of feeling any deep 
regret for the death of a man whom I 
scarcely ever saw ; but — I am not quite 
ungrateful — if half his money would 
bring him to life again, he should 
have it. As the case stands, however, 
I get a diamond, you see, not only 
ready polished, but ready set to my 
hand, and had nothing to do when 
I arrived here; but walk straight into 
the well-ordered mansion of my fore- 
fathers — from the which imagine me 
writing, just now, to bid you welcome ! 
So despotic, that not a mouse, if I list 
be silent, dares raise his voice within 
three stories of me I Conceive me, sole 
master, and disposing of all, in the 
very last house of all the world in 
which I ever looked to dispose of any- 
thing ! Sitting in a small room, more 
stocked with roses than with books, 
which takes rank as “ The Library.” 
Before a buhl-table, at a long narrow 
Gothic window — people did not -care 
for too much light, even before there 
was a tax upon it — really extant, I 
believe, (the window,) since the days 
of Henry the VII. My great-grand- 
father, I know, traced it back to Ru- 
fus, and had his doubts if it might 
not have been carried up to the Con- 
queror. With a great deal of nick- 
nack furniture, and some good Fle- 
mish pictures ; a most unnecessary list 
of servants, and an incomparable cel- 
lar of wine, to amuse me within ; and, 
without — a strange, irregular, semi- 
barbarous kind of prospect to look at, 
— almqst grotesque, but not unplea- 
sing — between the remote, and the 
immediate. Beyond my “ ring fence,” 
a branch of the Wye— a real steeple 
(the church of Mcdhurst) — the vil- 
lage inn, with a rising sun (for a sign) 
that might warm all Lapland through 
a three-months winter — and abund- 
ance, generally, of heath, and rivulet, 
and hill, and copse, and forest, part of 
mine own, and part belonging to the 
demesne of Beauvoir. * 
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More at home, a great multiplica- 
tion of flower-gardens, kitchen-gar- 
dens, and nurseries, shrubberies, zig- 
-zag walks, and fish-ponds, with duck 
(islands in the middle of them. The 
view total supplying a sort of index to 
the various tastes of the twelve last 
incumbents on the property ; each of 
whom thought it a pity to undo any 
trifle that had been done by his pre- 
decessor ; and all had such a horror of 
either rebuilding, or radical alteration, 
that a surveyor, caught even making 
a sketch upon the estate, would have 
found no more quarter from them than 
a beast of prey. 

For my own part, I rather agree, I 
•confess, in this opinion about the “ sur- 
veyor." I think, in strictness, he be- 
longs to that class of artists — as the 
attorney — the house-painter — or the 
undertaker — in whose very callings 
there is something that men shudder 
at the recollection of. Certainly, if I 
were in trade myself, I would be a 
wine-merchant, or a confectioner, or 
of some craft, so that people should be 
able to look me m the face without ab- 
horrence ; and, for the present at least, 
I shall so far affirm my ancestral piety, 
as to let Mon ck ton remain with all 
its inconvenicncies. But you lost 
much, I assure you, that — not meeting 
me on the coast — you missed the so- 
lemnity of my “ taking possession.” 

The “ joyful tidings" of the tf new 
lord’s" arrival had been promulgated 
as soon as I reached Beauvoir Castle ; 
and, in the hall of that edifice, (on 
leaving it,) I found my steward, at- 
tended by a couple of keepers, waiting 
to “ pay his duty." I mounted my 
grey norse, who had collected all the 
domestics of Sir Walter’s stable depart- 
ment in criticism round him ; and the 
unearthly immoveablencss which I 
preserved of feature, joined to a few 
words of Spanish, in which I now and 
then spoke to Jose, seemed to root the 
very thought of my ever having been 
an offending Adam out of men’s minds. 
As I rode through the village, “ at- 
tended," the landlord of the Rising 
Sun stood, in devotion, to bow to me. 
His wife and daughters were forth- 
coming too in their best clothes ; and 
there was my barber, looking as though 
he wished, for once, he had been less 
communicative ; although, as he told 
me afterwards, by way of excuse, “ he 
had only said what everybody else 
wid.” So we moved forward— the bells 


ringing for my “ happy return.” I, 
in the front, with Mr Poundage a lit- 
tle to the rear on one side, and Mr 
Dupuis, wishing to be familiar, but not 
quite knowing how to compass it, on 
the other ; Jose behind, and the two 
keepers taking long shots, (in the way 
of comprehension,) at his English ; and 
the folks of the village taking off their 
hats as we passed — to the whole of 
which I returned a grave courtesy ; 
but as though ,it disturbed my own 
reflections, rather than otherwise. 

I shall be ii^the Commission of the 
Peace, Robert, within these six months, 
and set people in the Stocks ! The five 
hundred pound legacy goes to repair 
te the church," as the joint gift of Sir 
Walter Beauvoir and myself. The pa- 
rish-officers have already waited upon 
me in procession ! I shall have a tablet 
put up for me of marble, and a vile 
verse inscribed on it in Latin — and 
“ Charles Edwards, Esq.” gave — so 
much — to “ beautify ,’ — “ Anno 
MDCCCXVI." — with an obiit when I 
die, and a notice who was church- war- 
den when I was buried. 

On my arrival at “ Home," every- 
thing — the short notice considered— 
was creditable to my friend Poundage’s 
taste. People, all very alarmed and 
anxious, as beseems those who have to 
get their own livelihood. At the lodge- 
gate I found my “ porter” in deep 
black, and reverence, “ deeper still.” 
My gardeners were scattered at differ- 
ent points about the grounds, that I 
might not, by any accident, go too far 
without having worship paid me. Be- 
fore the grand entrance, (to which Mr 
Poundage rode forward, with a bow 
for permission,) stood my serving- 
men, in full livery. My housekeeper, 
fat and oppressive, as an ancient lady 
ought to be, ready to welcome me. 
Half a dozen of my chiefer tenants, all 
“ in mourning” (for the “ beneficial 
leases ;") my maid-servants peeping 
here and there, round corners, and out 
of upper windows. 

And then, moi — Myself— Le Grand 
Homme vient! — Don't you see me. 
Bob ? — in my long dark pelipse, able 
to stand alone with lace and embroi- 
dery — upon my grey horse, full six- 
teen hands high, with his massy fur- 
niture, foreign saddle, holsters, pis- 
tols, &c., all complete. The whole ca- 
valcade an extremely well got up and 
imposing affair, I assure you ; ana one 
which would have led me to think 
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most puissantly of the chief personage 
concerned in it, if I had not (on cer- 
tain previous occasions) enjoyed the 
advantage of his acquaintance. 

My location completed, “ domestic 
duties” commenced ; and I couldn’t 
find in my heart (though I shall eco- 
nomize) to discharge any of my peo- 
ple. 

Audience to Mrs Glasse — " Forty 
years in the family 1 ” — “ Hoped my 
Honour’s breakfast had given my Ho- 
nour satisfaction.” She must die, I 
suppose, at Monckton, and be buried 
at my cost. 

Audience to my Steward — at break- 
fast — and told him I was satisfied 
with bis way of doing things. He had 
a desire, I saw, to fall at my feet, but 
doubted whether it might not be taken 
as a liberty. 

Visit from Mr Dupuis ; — thought 
he seemed rather a scoundrel, and 
went through all his accounts at one 
sitting ! — Cost me seven hours, but 
completely took down the gentleman’s 
importance. Concluded by making 
him commit several valuable docu- 
ments to my own iron chest ; and or- 
dered his bill (convinced he’d never 
live to make it out) for “ the morning 
of the 27th.” 


Day following, full of business. 
Opened letters from all the tradesmen 
within ten miles, craving “ orders.” 
Before dinner, made a progress through 
my whole estate, and went through 
the ceremonies (legal) of taking pos- 
session. Rode my grey horse again, 
who neighed furiously, bringing every- 
body out of doors at every fresh house 
or stable he came near. Going borne 
— all the people about quite deafened 
with this outcry, met one of the junior 
Beauvoirs, on horseback, in a lane. At 
the sight of whom, ledit Rabican gave 
such a ferocious neigh, rearing and 
plunging at the same time, as if for 
battle, that the Captain’s, bun ter bolt- 
ed into the hedge, and had nearly 
overthrown him. I moved slightly, 
looking at Dupuis — who was riding in 
great bodily fear, as far as he might 
from me — and the compliment was 
(quite as slightly) returned. 

But I had a hold all this while (of 
which .1 knew nothing) upon tne 
heqrt of the Beauvoir family; and it 
profited me the unhoped-for honour 
Alfa visit from Sir Walter, almost be- 
Jbre I became aware of its existence. 

* Dupuis let me into the fact first— 


as a last card against bringing in his 
bill, and giving up his agency. It was 
the borough of Medhurst, it seems, that 
formed the grand link between my late* 
grandfather and tbepcople at the castle. { 
He always gave up the parliament- 
ary interests ; but our property is sus- 
pected of carrying a majority. Mnjor 
Beauvoir sits for Medhurst ; Sir Wal- 
ter is one of the members for the 
county. I was to have been played 
upon by these good folks as they 
pleased, and slighted as they pleased 
into the bargain. But my business- 
like movements have struck them with 
alarm. A general election approaches, 
and, though they are rich, they must 
not lose Medhurst. I am a beast, in-* 
stead of (what they hoped to find me) 
a fool ; but my “ beneficial leases ” 
are dangerous. And so — though the 
Beauvoirs are “ select,” — down came 
Sir Walter, to trim between his pride 
and his necessity. 

It was really pitiful to see the poor 
old buzzard, who, you know, is high 
and mighty, compelled to communi- 
cate with a wretch, who would have 
‘no notion of anybody's being high and 
mighty at all. First, he had a sort of 
hope left that I was an ass, and that 
he might cheat me out of what he 
wanted, instead of purchasing it. 
Then, got out of patience at my obsti- 
nate formality ; but still was sure that 
any direct overture towards intimacy 
from him, would remove it. At last, 
in the midst of the creature’s doubt, 
whether he would be iriemls, be sud- 
denly happened to doubt whether I 
would; on which the quibbling was 
dropped in alarm, and nothing thought 
of but carrying the point. And so, 
two hours after Mr Dupuis had told 
me this long election story, “ in con- 
fidence,” — a confidence to which I just 
trusted so far, as not to give him the 
slightest hint how I meant to act upon 
it in return, — though I was a “ rough- 
rider,” and had ahorse that “neighed,” 

I received a morning call from Sir 
Walter, which ended (sorely against 
his will) in an invitation to dine at 
Beauvoir castle. 

If I could make head against the 
world when I was naked and penny- 
less, I can hardly fear to do so now. 
You know me, and know how I value 
the opinion of such people as these ; 
but they are still members of a party, 
that in some way or other must be 
dealt with. I shall have to fight my. 
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passage, against something perhaps of 
prejudice; into certain circles to which 
a man of fortune should have ad mis- 
.ion. As the first goose might cackle, 
ten to one the whole flock would fol- 
low. This Beauvoir bidding was an 
opportunity to begin the struggle with 
advantage. 

I rode to the castle on horseback, 
(this took place yesterday,) and ar- 
- rived as nearly as possible at the last 
moment ; having declined using one of 
Sir Walter's carriages, “ until my own 
could be put in order." From the 
very entry of the avenue, I saw what, 
was to be my reception, — the evening 
was tempting, but the windows and 
"balconies were deserted. The “ hav- 
ing me" was evidently an “ infliction." 
— I'll try if I can't teach some of the 
family what “ infliction" is. 

Dinner was instantaneous, — (as I 
had hoped,) — so sparing me an incon- 
venient preliminary ten minutes in the 
drawing-room. The party quite pri- 
vate, in order that the open avowal of 
me might still be got rid of, if pos- 
sible. We had Sir Walter, pom- 
pous, but rather fidgetly. We had 
Lady B., well-bred enough, and not 
very ill-natured. The two Misses Beau- 
voirs, looking most determinately— 
<f nothing less than nobility approaches 
Kitty !” Major B., the gentleman who 
(C sits Captain B., the gentleman 
whom I nearly overthrew ; the gou- 
vernantc of the young ladies ; and the 
parson of the parish. 

This was the <c bore" party, — evi- 
dently premeditated,* everything was 
conducted “ in a concatenation," as 
Goldsmith has it, “ accordingly.” I 
was meant — transparently — to be a 
<c lost monster" within the first five 
minutes ; and yet 1 never enjoyed an 
entertainment so much, I think, in my 
life. It is so delicious a ?'o!e to play — 
and, withal, so easy — when a man is 
desirous only of being disagreeable ! 
And when I reflected that these luna- 
tic creatures, who really stood person- 
ally within the scope of my danger — 
these “ splacknucks,” into whose house 
I would have hired myself as their 
footman, and, in twelve months, have 
ruled it as their lord — that they, who 
were absolutely suitors to me for a 
boon, and over my prospects, or pos- 
sessions, could have no breath of in- 
fluence, — that they should be so mad 
as to desire to distress me, and hope by 
exhibiting a few common grimaces to 


succeed 1 — the thing, so far from sup- 
plying a cause of annoyance, was, as 
you inustperccivc, unboundedly jocose 
and entertaining. 

We had the stale farce of silent hau- 
teur played off; and a few more mo- 
dern airs in the peculiarities of eating 
and drinking. The Misses B. were 
prodigious in the arrangements of their 
salad. The Captain — he is of “ the 
Guards" — ate fish with his fingers. 
But, for the tun, I had rartv htanehe , 
as being a foreigner ; and, for the si- 
lence, you don't very easily awe any 
mau where lie feels that circumstances 
make him your master. I talked, if 
no one else did ; and he who talks 
prepense , may even u talk" with safe- 
ty. With Sir Walter Beauvoir, I 
spoke of property and interests, in a 
way that made him very anxiously at- 
tend to me. The Captain I addressed 
once, (in reply,) and that in a tone 
just more steady, the twentieth part 
of a note, than I had been using with 
his father, — a word more, and I would 
have apologized for his ill horseman- 
ship on the preceding day. The Miss- 
es Beauvoir I took wine with, and 
would not sec that they were fair and 
inexorable. To Lady B. I ventured a 
few words, just to shew that I could 
behave decently, if it was my cue 
to do so. But it was with the Major 
— the member for Medhurst (that has 
been) — the gentleman for whose im- 
mediate convenience my presence was 
submitted to ; it was with him that 
my high fortune lay ; and the gain 
was gi eater than I could have even 
hoped for. 

The Major, I believe, is a person 
that you have no acquaintance with? — 
I knew something of him, and disli- 
ked him, when we both were lads. 
He had then — allowing for my preju- 
dices — tlic qualities which compose a 
brute ; but has now acquired cunning 
enough, in some degree, to conceal 
them. His early familiarities were 
with watch-houses ; his exploits, the 
heating of hackney- coachmen, end 
dandy linen-drapers at Vauxhall. You 
may recollect the fact, perhaps, of his 
exchanging out of the Fusileers, at 
Cheltenham, for having put a tailor 
(who asked for money, 1 believe) in- 
to the fire ? 

The man either was troublesome, 
or his creditors wanted amusement ; 
but he was ordered, I know, to come 
for payment to a house at which 
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three or four gentlemen were dining; 
the whole party then made a very fa- 
cetious assault upon him, in conse- 
quence of which Ensign B had to 

quit his regiment; and the relatives 
of the other offenders paid near two 
thousand pounds to avoid the disgrace 
of the matter coming into Court. Those 
times are over. Men grow more pru- 
dent, if not more honest, as they in- 
crease in age. And my friend the 
Major s rank and associations have 
made him a man of fashion ; but still 
he is one of those men, whom, at first 
sight, you would dislike. There are 
a description of persons, as we all find 
out sometimes, whom you can hardly 
meet, even in the stage-coach, without 
looking for a quarrel with them. The 
slightest degree of intercourse seems 
to make the event quite certain ; and, 
feeling that, you desperately think 
that the sooner it happens, and is over, 
the better. I remember once sitting 
in the same coffee-room with a man 
whose deportment absolutely fascina- 
ted me. Not a word had passed be- 
tween us ; and yet I felt that I must 
either instantly insult him, or leave 
the apartment. Major Beauvoir's 
manner yesterday, at our re-introduc- 
tion, was a curious illustration of the 
ungovernablencss of this particular 
faculty: it was decidedly repelling, 
(though not sufficiently so to call for 
notice,) while, from what followed, 
I have no doubt that it was meant to 
be conciliatory. 

For he has the infirmity upon him, 
(this gentleman,) among others, of 
being easily affected by wine ; and the 
spirit of play, which also constantly 
attends him, had caught a scent of 
my ready money. The exposure that 
followed was good enough to have been 
bought by encouragement; but his 
monstrous folly made even encourage- 
ment unnecessary. A wild extrava- 
gance keeps him constantly poor ; and 
he has not brains enough to make him 
timid ; for, take successful speculators, 
with the odds ten to one against them 
generally, and you will find them 
coarse-minded, obtuse men— acute in- 
tellect would see too clearly the chance 
of overthrow. In spite of all Sir Wal- 
ter's exertion, after the first eight glas- 
ses, my mere listening became suffi- 
cient to draw him out. First, he ad- 
Mted to the circumstance of our for- 
ygt acquaintance, and drew on vali- 


antly, though I made him pull me 
all the way. Then we talked of the 
country — of horses (his and my own) 
and hunting — my share in the discus-^ 
sion going little beyond monosyllables. ( 
From thence it came to arrangements \ 
for town, (whither the Major himself ) 
was forthwith returning;) and clubs 
— matches — bets — introductions — all 
the circumstances of currency which 
I wanted, (the command of,) I was . 
enabled politely, but without the 
slightest acknowledgment, to decline. 

At length I rose to take my leave, ac- 
companied to the last possible moment 
of conversation by Sir Walter, who 
saw his sons failure with obvious hor- 
ror, although the ingenious gentleman** 
himself never suspected it. We de- 
scended the great staircase, with so- 
lemn deprecation on my part, and im- 
mense, though not very happily ma- 
naged, conciliation on his. But just 
as the august personage was express- 
ing his hope, under great ardent suf- 
fering, that he should early have the 
pleasure to see me again at Beauvoir 
(Jastle, when perhaps something might 
he suggested, with respect to certain 
political arrangements, which might 
operate to the mutual conveniences, 
and, indeed, advantage, of both our fa- 
milies— just as he got to this point, 
we reached the lower hall, and my 
grey horse, who was in waiting, utter- 
ed a most extra hyama-likc, and de- 
moniacal neigh. This strange inter- 
ruption — (which was produced, I be- 
lieve, by the hearing my voice) — anti 
at such a juncture too! — disconcerted 
him completely. He stopped— gulped 
— recollected himself — doubted whe- 
ther to piece his discourse, or begip 
over again. In the end, the poor 
Baronet stammered out a parting 
compliment, even worse turned than 
that which Monsieur Rabican had 
broken in upon ; and I returned home 
a personage decidedly more hateful to 
the Beauvoir family than ever, but 
completely relieved from all anxiety 
about ray reception — as a potentate of 
the vicinity— in future; and as an ob- 
ject of detestation with the worthy 
folks, you know, of necessity, an ob- 
ject, if not of terror, of respect. 

This, I think, is as it should be. 

I am feted by these people, and will 
be farther so ; and, when they have 
gone through the abomination of get- 
ting my interest, they shall find that 
1 
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they have lost it. But that they are 
clumsy impostors, and deserve no such 
lenity, I could end their anxiety in a 
^word ; for, if I really have a, majority 
*in the borough, I think I shall sit for 
it myself. You laugh — but I can't 
come back to the army, after six years* 
desertion, to face your Waterloo repu- 
tation upon a “ lady peace" establish- 
ment. And a seat in Parliament gives 
a man a semblance of pursuits in life, 
which (where no trouble attaches) 
Is convenient. You will come over to 
my election, (if I find I can command 
the place,) and help to eat the bad 
dinners, and kiss the people's wives. 
Drop no word, however, I charge you, 
in the interim ; because I must bam- 
“ boozle these coxcombs, who meant to 
bamboozle me. The hook is in their 
mouths, and I shall he able to keep 
them on, without giving either a rea- 
sonable expectation. The moment 
they ask my decision, I shall give it 
against them ; and yet, before them, 
I will have gained all they sought to 
withhold from me. This is not a 
world, Robert, in which a man can 
live by the use of candour, or of libe- 
ral principle ; and he who is wise will 
fall into its spirit, and acquire a taste 
for hollow-heartedness and selfish feel- 
ing. To have one's “ opinions" al- 
ways flying out against those of every- 
body else — one's heart pinned upon 
one’s sleeve — is it not to fight too 
much at a disadvantage ? And may 
there not be some whim in shaking 
hands with a man very cordially, when 
you know he means to do you a mor- 
tal injury, and when you have digged 


a countermine, (in the way of surprise,) 
which, in five minutes, is to blow him 
to the moon ! When I was poor, who 
ever behaved even fairly to me ? And 
is it not monstrous vanity to expect 
that I now should behave disinterest- 
edly to those I love not ? 

Farewell till we meet, which I hope 
will not be many days ; but I must 
(with the kind aid of Sir W. Beau- 
voir) stamp my credit in the right 
way, before I go — here — in Gloster- 
shirc. I have got a touch, you see, of 
the true moneyed feeling already — let- 
ting policy detain me in one place, 
when inclination would carry me to 
another. 

Fare you well once more, until we 
shake hands ; Which, with you, I 
would not do, unless I did it honestly. 
I shall be in town, I believe, by the 
28th ; and a Lieutenant- Colonel, I 
am sure, can leave a regiment at any 
time. As a proof that (for my part) we 
are still upon the same terms that we 
used to be — ask your father if lie will 
‘ f present” me. I could make old Sir 
Walter here, I have no doubt, sub- 
mit to the duty, (and, in case I go to 
the continent, it may be convenient to 
me to get this done ;) but I would not 
have him able to say that I ever hoaxed 
him out of any politeness worth a mo- 
ment's consideration. Resides, I know 
enough of your father, to believe that 
lie will feel no hesitation in obliging 
me ; and 1 write to shew you that I can 
ask a favour from a friend, when it is 
such a favour as may be conferred by 
one gentleman upon another. 


THE DEVIL'S ELIXIR.* 


The Devil's Elixir is, we think, 
upon the whole, our chief favourite 
among the numerous works of a man 
of rare and singular genius. It con- 
tains in itself the germ of many of 
his other performances ; and one par- 
ticular idea, in which, more than any 
Other, he, as a romancer, delighted, has 
been repeated by him in many various 
shapes, but never with half the power 
and effect in which it has been elabo- 
rated here. This idea is, to be sure, 
exactly what the minor English cri- 


tics will think they say quite enough 
of, when they pronounce it ore rotun - 
do, a vile German idea. No matter, 
whatever these gentry may say, for as 
to thinking— -of that they are tolerably 
guiltless — whatever small men, ac- 
customed to move in one very small 
sphere of intellect, may say, the hor- 
rible is quite as legitimate a field of 
poetry and romance, as either the pa- 
thetic or the ludicrous. It is absur- 
dity to say that Mrs Radclifte has ex- 
hausted this. That very clever lady 
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had not brains to exhaust anything — 
and she no more worked out horror, 
than she did the scenery of the Ap- 
penines. Maturing Montorio is far 
above any horrors she ever excogitated 
—the St Leon of Godwin, again, is 
very far above the Family of Montorio 
—and Schiller’s Ghost-seer is well 
worth both of these. And why ? why, 
simply, because Godwin is a hundred 
times a cleverer man than Maturin, 
and because Schiller was a thousand 
times a cleverer man than Godwin. 
Nothing that is a part, a real essential 
part, of human nature, ever can be ex- 
hausted— and the regions of fear and 
terror never will be so. — Human flesh 
will creep to the end of time at the 
witches of Macbeth, exactly because 
to the end of time it will creep in a 
midnight charnel- vault : — 

So was it when the world began, 

So ever will it be. 

Ghosts, Spirits of the elements, in- 
termediate beings between angels and 
men, fire and water spirits, dwarfs of 
the mines, good and evil attendants on 
individual men — in one word, all sorts 
of supernatural appearances, and won- 
derful interferences of invisible beings 
— these, in spite of all that philosophy 
can do, have taken such a place in the 
imaginations, and, indeed, in the hearts 
of men, that their total banishment 
from thence must for ever remain an 
impossibility. Every story of that 
kind, everything that looks like an 
anecdote from the world of spirits, and 
in general every attempt to support 
these fantastic existences, or to remove 
the grounds on which reason would 
shun to reject them — is sure of a fa- 
vourable reception from themostpartof 
mankind. Even the more enlighten- 
ed among us, persons who would on 
no account have it said of them that 
they are serious believers in ghost- 
stories, or in the possibility of the in- 
cidents on which such stories turn, — 
even these persons are in common well 
pleased with an opportunity of chatting 
over such things in a quiet way, by 
■ the fireside. Nay, the philosopher 
himself, who, with all parade of reason- 
ing, contends against the reality of 
these appearances on which the ghost- 
seers rest their faith, feels, at times, 
his own fancy getting the better of his 
judgment, and has often enough to do 
'to prevent himself from forming the 
same wish which others would have 
— u ovnrpssinff— the wish, 


namely, that the fads of the story-tell- 
er might he more closely examined . 

A tradition, which is as old as our 
species, or, at the least, many centu-^ 
ries older than philosophy, has produ- j 
ced, in regard to such tilings, a sort of ^ 
universal belief and consent of all na- 
tions. From infancy, in whatever quar- 
ter of the globe we are born, we are 
sure to be nourished with the same 
unvarying provender of tales, dreams, 
and visions, all connected with this 
belief; and it acquires over us a power 
too deep ever entirely to he shaken, at 
a period when we are not only devoid 
of any suspiciousness in regard to 
others, but unprovided by reason with 
any weapons wherewith to defend our- 
selves from the assaults of our own * 
credulous imaginations. In a word, 
as Horace says of Nature in general, 
te However contemptuously we may 
toss from us feelings which are com- 
mon to all men, there are moments in 
which they creep unperccived into our 
bosoms so wc are sincerely of opi- 
nion, that the earth does not at this 
moment contain one single individual 
who never felt a superstitious shudder 
in passing a church-yard at midnight. 
We are equally of opinion, that so long 
as this feeling, this painful feeling, as 
to the reality of such things continues, 
the human mind will continue to re- 
ceive a tragic pleasure from the skil- 
ful use made of them in works of ima- 
gination. And wc are farther of opi- 
nion, that no reader of taste can go 
through this book, entitled The De- 
vil's Elixir, without enjoying a great 
deal of this sort of pleasure. Who is 
he that hath not known the* delightful 
horror of perusing a book full of ghosts 
and devils at midnight — the dear 
shudder with which one turns over 
the leaf, half-suspecting its rustle to 
be the approaching footstep of some 
fearful creature, “ not of the earth 
earthy ?” If there be any such person, 
let him congratulate himself— let him 
hug himself as much and as long as he 
pleases — we would not purchase his 
indifference to the pain by giving up 
our own sensibility to the pleasure of 
it. We like to be horrified — we delight 
in Frankenstein — we delight in Grier- 
son of Lagg — we delight in the Devil's 
Elixir. 

We have already hinted, however, 
that there is one particular idea on 
which this author, when in his horri- 
ble vein, is chiefly delighted to expa- 
tiate* This is the idea of what he 
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calls, in his own language, a doppeU 
ganger; that is to say, of a man's be- 
ing haunted by the visitations of a«o- 
Hher self—* double of his own personal 
appearance. We have something nqt 
very remote from this conception in 
certain wraith-stories of our. own 
popular mythology: but either the 
original German superstitions are much 
richer in their details of the notion 
than ours, or La Motte FouquuS, and 
Hoffmann, have made more of what 
their country-people's old tales gave 
them than any of our writers nave 
made of their native materials of a si- 
milar kind. In some of their works, 
the idea is turned to a half-ludicrous 
use — and very successfully too — hut 
by far the be^t are those romances in 
which it has been handled quite seri- 
ously — and of all these, the best is the 
book now before us in an English garb. 

The superior excellence of the De- 
vil's Elixir lies in the skill with which 
its author has contrived to mix up the 
horrible notion of the double-goer, 
with ordinary human feelings of all 
kinds. He has linked it with scenes 
of great and simple pathos — with de- 
lineations of the human miqd under 
the influences of not one, but many 
of its passions — ambition — love — re- 
venge — remorse. He has even dared 
to mix scenes and characters exqui- 
sitely ludicrous with those in which 
his haunted hero appears and acts ; 
and all this he has been able to do 
without in the smallest degree weak- 
ening the horrors which are through- 
out his corps Ac reserve. On the con- 
trary, we attribute the unrivalled ef- 
fect which this work, as a whole, pro- 
duces on the imagination, to nothing 
so much as the admirable art with 
which the author has married dreams 
to realities, the air of truth which 
his wildest fantasies draw from tbe 
iieigfeourhood of things which we all 
feel to be simply and intensely human 
and true. Banquo's gho3t is tenfold 
horrible, because it appears at a regal 
banquet— and the horforsof the Monk 
Medardus affect our sympathies in a 
similar ratio, because this victim of 
everything that is fearful in the caprices 
of an insane imagination, is depicted to 
us as living and moving among men, 
women, and scenes, in all of which 
we cannot help recognizing a certain 
aspect of life and nature, and occa- 
sionally even 0 f homeliness. We shall 
endeavour to give some very faint no- 

Vol. XVI. 


tion (purposely it shall be but such) 
of the fable, and a specimen or two of 
the author's style in handling differ- 
ent sorts of themes. 

The main idea, then, is this : A cer- 
tain Italian Prince, having committed 
a series of the most atrocious crimes, 
at last enters into a sort of compact 
with the Fiend, which, however, ip 
never quite completed. The fruit of a 
Iwrribk amour is his only child : and 
being seized upon its birth with the 
most agonizing remorse, he is suffered 
to purchase his^pardon, on the condi- 
tion that he shall continue to do pe- 
nance as a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, until the race to which his guilt 
has given origin, shall be entirely at 
an end, and that in the person of some 
descendant, whose sanctity shall be as 
remarkable as was the original depra- 
vity of his doomed ancestor. 

Medardus, the hero of this book, is 
one of the remote descendants of this 
Being. The unhappy Ancestor con- 
trives to be near him in his infancy, 
and strives, in giving a turn the most 
pious anti holy to his earliest imagina- 
tions, to lay the foundation of that 
sanctity of life on which his own peace 
is to depend. He also, for obvious rea- 
sons, desires to have him educated as 
a monk — and a German monk he be- 
comes. Being a youth of great talent 
and genius, his ambition is kindled, 
and he distinguishes himself very much 
as a popular preacher. This distinction 
strikes at the corrupted part of his 
blood, and destroys him. He becomes 
vain, proud, voluptuous, and, amongst 
other offences, is induced, by the ex- 
ample of a gay young travelling Count, 
to swallow part of the Devil's Elixir— 
that is to say, uncorks a bottle that 
has for ages been laid up in the reli- 
quiary of the convent under that hor- 
rific name. The story was, that the 
Devil had once tempted St Anthony 
with this bottle, and that the Saint 
having seized it from the grasp of the 
fiend, had bequeathed it to those pious 
fathers as the trophy of his victory. 
But it is further understood that, such 
is the hellish virtue of the liquor 
contained in the flask, if any man 
drinkuf it, he will of necessity become 
the victim of all those impure thoughts 
which were most repugnant from the 
spotless temperament of St Anthony ; 
and more, that if any two persons 
drink of it, they will not only become 
equally victims to these horrid influ- 
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cnees, but be constrained to bear in tbe 
eyes of men a more than twin-like re- 
semblance to each other ; while, at the 
same time, every evil deed of the one 
shall unconsciously and mysteriously 
tend to the evil, not of himself merely, 
bat of his guilty Double . 

It will naturally be supposed, there- 
fore, that the young travelling Count 
acts as the Doppel-ganger of the Monk 
— such is the case : but it is also dis- 
covered in the sequel, that the resem- 
blance between them may admit of a 
natural explanation, since, in point of 
fact, Victoria the Count, and Medar- 
dus the Monk, are both of them the 
sons of one father. The poor Monk 
leaves his convent ; and these two per- 
sons are involved in a long variety of 
adventures, the eternally intermin- 
gling and un distinguishable threads of 
which we have no intention to attempt 
untwisting on this occasion. Let it be 
sufficient to say, that their collision 
embraces the whole field of human 
passion — that they are rivals in love, 
in war, in guilt, in misery, and in 
madness ; and that they at last both die 
childless and repentant, whereby the 
great knot i9 unloosed, and the unhap- 
py wanderer allowed to quit the world, 
of which for* centuries he has been 
wearyl Such is the tale: or rather 
such wc understand it to be, for, in 
truth, Hoffmann has many excellen- 
cies, but clearness of narrative is not 
of the number. 

This is quite enough in the way of 
explanation — for we abominate the re- 
viewer who forestalls his author. We 
shall proceed, therefore, without far- 
ther preface, to make a few quotations, 
simply in order that the reader may sa- 
tisfy himself as to the energy and mas- 
terly skill with which Mr Hoffmann 
bandies his materials of various kinds. 
Asfor the translator, we might safely al- 
low one specimen of his performance to 
speak for itself. His version is not only 
a faithful, but a highly elegant one ; 
and in addition to all this, the writer 
has shewn great judgment in omitting 
certain details which would not have 
been over acceptable to the English 
vmblic in its present mood. In a word, 
4e has contrived to prune off nil the 
indelicacy of bis German original, 
'Without doing the smallest injury to 
the author's genius ; but, ott the con- 
trary, to the great and manifest bene- 
fit and advantage of the work, in every 
possible point of view. When we add. 


man whose specimens of scenes versi- 
fied from some of the modern Ger- 
man dramatists, have long been fami- 
liar to the readers of this journal, w£ * 
have perhaps said more than enough as 
to this matter. The fact, that this 
translation comes from such a person, 
might of itself, indeed, be a sufficient 
pledge, not only that the translation 
is well executed, but that tbe work on 
which he has chosen to exercise his 
own graceful talents is no ordinary 
work. 

Imagine, then, the lowly sequester- 
ed Monk in his dim cell, and come 
with us to Hoffmann's picture of the 
simultaneous wakening up of his ge- 
nius and his ambition. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be better than the whole of 
this part of the book is in its way ; we 
are sorry that we must confine our- 
selves to a mere specimen. 

“ The eventful holiday soon arrived. 
The church was unusually crowded, and it 
was not without considerable trepidation 
that I mounted the pulpit. At the com- 
mencement, I remained timidly faithful to 
my manuscript; and Lconardus told me 
that 1 had spoken with a faltering voice, 
which, hpwever, exactly corresponded with 
certain plaintive and pathetic considerations 
with which I had begun my discourse, and 
which, therefore, was interpreted by most 
of my auditors into a very skilful example 
of rhetorical tact. 

46 Soon afterwards, however, it seemed as 
if my inwaTd mind were gradually lighted 
up by the glowing fire of supernatural in- 
spiration. I thought no more of the manu- 
script, but gave myself up to the influence 
of the moment. I felt how every nerve and 
fibre was attuned and energized. I heard 
my own voice thunder through the vaulted 
roof. I beheld, as if by miracle, the halo 
of divine light shed around my own eleva- 
ted head and outstretched arms. By what 
means I was enabled to preserve connec- 
tion in my periods, or to deliver my con- 
ceptions with any degree of logica Lp reci- 
sion, I know not, for I was carriecTO'ut of 
myself. I could not afterwards have de- 
clared whether my discourse had been short 
or long*— the time past like a dream ! With 
a grand euphonical sentence, in which 1 
concentrated, as if into one focus, all the 
blessed doctrines that I had been announ- 
cing, I concluded my sermon ; of which 
the effect was such as had been in the con- 
vent wholly unexampled. 

“ Long after I had ceased to speak, there 
were beam' through the church the sounds 
of passionate weeping, exclamations of 
heartfel t rapture, and audible prayers. The 
brethren paid me their tribute of the highest 
approbation. Lecmardus embraced me, and 
flip nridp of their institution ! 
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♦*. With unexampled rapidity my renown 
Wm spread abroad ; and henceforward, on 
every Sunday or holiday, crowds of the 
^most respectable inhabitants of the town 
used to be assembled, even before the doors 
were opened, while the church, after all, 
was found insufficient to hold them. By 
this homage, my zeal was proportionably 
increased. I endeavoured more and more to 
give to my periods the proper rounding, and 
to adorn my discourses throughout, with 
all the flowers of eloquence. X succeeded 
always more and more m fettering the at- 
tention of my audience, until my fame be- 
came such, that the attention paid to me 
was more like the homage and veneration 
due to a saint, than approbation bestowed 
on any ordinary mortal. A kind of reli- 
gious delirium now prevailed through the 
town. Even on ordinary week days, and 
on lialf-holidays, the inhabitants came in 
crowds, merely to see Brother Medardus, 
and to hear him speak, though but a few 
words. 

“ Thus vanity gradually, by impercep- 
tible, but sure approaches, took possession 
of my heart. Almost unconsciously, 1 be- 
gan to look upon myself as the one fleets — 
tlie pre-eminently chosen of Heaven. 

“ That unaffected cheerfulness and in- 
ward serenity which had formerly bright- 
ened my existence, was completely banish- 
ed from my soul. Even all the good- 
hearted expressions of the Prior, and friend- 
ly behaviour of the monks, awoke within 
me only discontent and resentment. By 
their mode of conduct, my vanity was bit- 
terly mortified. In me they ought dearly 
to have recognized the chosen saint who 
was above them so highly elevated. Nay, 
they should even 'have prostrated themselves 
in the dust, and implored my intercession 
before the throne of Heaven ! 

“ I considered them, therefore, as beings 
influenced by the most deplorable obdu- 
racy and refractoriness of spirit. Even in 
my discourses, I contrived to interweave 
certain mysterious allusions. I ventured 
to assert, that now a wholly new and 
mighty revolution had begun, as with the 
roseate light of morning, to dawn upon the 
earth, announcing to pious believers, that 
one of the specially elect of Heaven had 
been sent for a space to wander in sublu- 
nary regions. My supposed mission I con- 
tinued to clothe in mysterious and obscure 
imagery, which, indeed, the less it was un- 
derstood, seemed the more to work like a 
charm among the people. 

u Leonardus now became visibly colder 
in his manner, avoiding to speak with me, 
unless before witnesses. At last, one day, 
when we were left alone in the great alive 
of the convent garden, he broke out — 
1 Brother Medardus, I can no longer con- 
ceal from you, that for some time past your 
whole behaviour has been such as to excite 


in me the greatest displeasure* There has 
arisen in your mind some adverse and hos- 
tile principle, by which you have become 
wholly alienated from a life of pious sim- 
plicity. In your discourses there prevails 
a dangerous obscurity; and from this dark- 
ness many things appear ready, if you dared 
utter them, to start, forward, which, if 
plainly spoken, would effectually separate 
you and me for ever. To be candid— at 
this moment you bear about with you, and 
betray that unalterable curse of our sinful 
origin, by which even every powerful strug- 
gle of our spiritual energies is rendered a 
means of opening to us the realms of de- 
struction, whereinto we thoughtless mortals 
are, alas ! too apt to go astray ! 

“ ‘ The approbation, nay, the idolatrous 
admiration, which has been paid to you by 
the capricious multitude, who are always in 
search of novelty, has dazzled you, and you 
behold yourself in an artificial character, 
which is not your own, but a deceitful 
phantom, which will entice you rapidly into 
the gulf of perdition. Return, then, into 
yourself, Medardus — renounce the delu- 
sion which thus besets and overpowers you ! 
I believe that I thoroughly understand this 
delusion, — at least, I am well aware of its 
effects. Already have you lost utterly that 
calmness and complacence of spirit, with- 
out which there is, on this earth, no hope 
of real improvement. Take warning, then, 
in time ! Resist the fiend who besets you ! 
Be once more that good-humoured and 
open-headed youth whom with my whole 
soul I loved !* 

“ Tears involuntarily flowed from the 
eyes of the good Prior while he spoke thus. 
He had taken my hand, but now letting it 
fall, he departed quickly without waiting 
for any answer. 

“ His words had indeed penetrated my 
heart ; but, alas ! the impressions that they 
had left were only those of anger, distrust, 
and resentment. He had spoken of the 
approbation, nay, the admiration and re- 
spect, which I had obtained by my won- 
derful talents ; and it became but too obvi- 
ous that only pitiful envy had been the real 
source of that displeasure, which he so can- 
didly expressed towards me. — Silent, and 
wrapt up within myself, I remained, at the 
next meeting of the brethren, a prey to de- 
vouring indignation.’* 

We must now be contented to ima- 
gine, as we best may, that Medardus 
has yielded to all manner of tempta- 
tions, wandered far from his cloister, 
committed sundry heinous crimes, at 
the instigation of the real Devil’s 
Elixirs of lust and hate ; and that ha- 
ving entirely laid aside his Capuchin 
character and costume, he is travelling^ 
en seigneur, through a remote part of 
the Overman empire. His carriage 
breaks down by night in a forest, and 
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he is obliged to take refuge in the 
house of the ranger. This gives Hoff- 
mann an opportunity of affording us 
some capital glimpses into that simple 
and hearty life, which really does even 
to this day linger amidst the immense 
woodlands which everywhere inter- 
sperse the private domains of the 
German princes — and the reader will 
see how well he contrives to blend 
this source of interest with that ari- 
sing from the mysterious fortunes of 
poor Medardus himself. — Here again 
we can still afford to give but a small 
extract. 

“ As soon as we had explained to Chris- 
tian the mischance that we had met with, 
he directly opened both wings of the gate, 
and let the carriage pass into the court. 
The dogs, who were now pacified, came 
fawning and snuffling about us ; and the 
man above, who was still stationed at the 
window, cried out incessantly, in a voice 
by no means of good humour, Who’s 
there ? — who’s there ? — What for a cara- 
van is that?’ to which neither Christian 
nor I returned a word in answer. 

“ At last I stepped into the house, and 
was walking up stairs, when I met a power- 
ful tall man, with a sun -burnt visage, n 
large hat, with a plume of green feathers, 
on his head, (which was oddly contrasted 
with the rest of his figure, for he appeared 
in his shirt and slippers,) and a drawn sti- 
letto (or hunting dagger) in his hand. In 
a rough voice, he called out to me — 
6 Whence do you come ? How dare you 
disturb people in the dead of night ? This 
is no public-house ; no post station. Here 
no one lives but the Obcr-revicrfornter^ 
and, for want of a better, I am he. Chris- 
tian is an ass, for having opened the gates 
without my permission.* 

“ In a tone of great humility, I now re- 
lated the story of my mischance, explaining 
that nothing but necessity had brought me 
hither. Hereupon the man was somewhat 
conciliated. He said, ‘ Well, no doubt 
the storm was very violent ; but your pos- 
tilion must be a stupid rascal, to drive out 
of the road, and break your carriage in that 
manner. Such a fellow should have been 
able to go blindfolded through these woods. 
He should be at home among them, like 
any one of us.' 

“ With these words, he led me up stairs 
into a large hall, furnished with a long oak 
table and benches ; the walls adorned with 
stags’ antlers, hunting weapons, bugle- 
horns, &c. An enormous stove was at one 
end, and an open kamln , where there were 
yet the warm embers of a wood-fire, at the 
titber. 

The Qbcr-revier-fot ster now laid aside 

hat and dagger, and drawing on his 

thes, requested I would not take it ill 


HJaly, 

that he had received me so roughly ; for, 
in his remote habitation, he must be con- 
stantly on his guard. All sorts of bad 
people were in the habit of haunting these 
woods,— and especially with poachers, he 
lived almost always in open warfare. — 
‘ However,’ added he, ‘ the rogues can 
gain no advantage over me, for, with the 
help of God, I fulfil my duty to the prince 
conscientiously and faithfully. They have 
more than once attacked my house by 
night ; but, in reliance on Providence, and 
my trusty dogs and fire-arms, I bid them 
defiance.* 

u Involuntarily, and led away by the 
force of old habits, I here thrust in some 
common-place words about the power and 
efficacy of trust in God. However, such 
expressions were not lost on the forester, 
but seemed to gain for me his confidence 
and good opinion. He became always more 
cheerful, and notwithstanding my earnest 
entreaties to the contrary, roused up his 
wife — a matron in years, of a quiet, good- 
humoured demeanour, who, though thus 
disturbed from her sleep, welcomed, in a 
very friendly manner, her unexpected guest, 
and began, by her husband's orders, to pre- 
pare supper. 

“ As for the postilion, he, by the fo- 
rester’s decision, was obliged, for a punish- 
ment, that night, to drive back (as he best 
could) to the station from which he had 
come, — and on the following morning I 
should be carried on by the forester to the 
place of my destination. I agreed the more 
readily to this plan, as I found myself now 
much in want of repose. 

“ I therefore said to my host that I 
would gladly stay with him even till the 
middle of the following day, as, by constant 
travelling, I had been greatly fatigued, and 
would be much the better for such refresh- 
ment. 

“ ‘ If Imight advise you, sir,’ said the fo- 
rester, c you had better remain here through 
the whole of to-morrow — After that, my 
son, whom I must at any rate send to the 
residmz , will himself take you forward in 
my carriage.’ 

“ I was, of course, well contented with 
this proposal ; and by way of conversation, 
while supper was placed on the table, be- 
gan to praise the solitude and retirement 
of his house, by which I professed myself to 
be greatly attracted. 

u ‘ It is remote, sir, no doubt,’ said the 
forester 6 at the same time, out life here 
is the farthest possible from being dull or 
gloomy, as a townsman would probably 
conclude it to be. To such people every 
situation in the country appears both lone- 
ly and stupid ; but much depends on the 
temper and disposition of the party by 
whom a house like this of ours, is inhabit- 
ed. 

“ 1 If, as in former years in this castle, 
an old gloomy Baron were the master,-— 
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one who shuts himself up within the 
four walls of his court, and takes no plea- 
sure in the woods or the chase,— then, in- 
« deed, it would be a dull and lonely habita- 
t tion — But since this old Baron died, and 
1 our gracious Prince has been pleased to fit 
it up as & for st- ha us, it has been kept in 
constant liveliness and mirth. 

44 4 Probably you, sir, may be one of 
those townspeople, who know nothing, un- 
less by report, of our pleasures, and there- 
fore can have no adequate idea, what a 
joyous pleasant life we hunters lead in the 
forest — As to solitude, I know nothing ei- 
ther of its pains or pleasures— for, along 
with my huntsmen lads, we live all equal- 
ly, and make but one family. Indeed, 
however absurd this may seem to you, I 
reckon my staunch wise dogs also among 
the number — And why not ? They under- 
stand every word that I say to them. They 
obey even my slightest signals, and are at- 
tached, and faithful even to death. 

“ 4 Mark there, only, how intelligently 
my Waldmann looks up, because he knows 
already that I am speaking about him ! 

44 4 Now, sir, not only is there every day 
something to be done with the huntsmen 
and dogs in the forest — but every evening 
before, there is the, pleasure of preparation, 
and a hospitable well-supplied board, (at 
which we enjoy ourselves with a zest, that 
you townsmen never experience;) then, 
with the first dawn of day, I am always 
out of bed, and make my appearance, 
blowing all the way a cheering reveille up- 
on my hunting-horn. 

44 4 At that sound every one directly 
starts up — The dogs, too, begin to give 
tongue, and join in one great concert, of 
barking and rejoicing, from their delight 
at the anticipation of the coming sport. 
The huntsmen are quickly dressed ; they 
throw the game-bags and iire-arms on their 
shoulders, and assemble directly in this 
room, where my old woman (my wife, I 
mean) prepares for us a right stout hunter's 
breakfast, an enormous sch its sc l of hot ra- 
gout, with a bottle of vin-ordinaire, a ream- 
ing flagon of home-brewed ale, with an- 
other of Stcttiner hear, sent us from the 
resident ; then, after a glass of schnaps, we 
all sally forth in the highest possible spi- 
rits, shouting and rejoicing. 

44 * Thereafter we have a long march be- 
fore us — (I speak of our employments at 
» this present season) — but at last we arrive 
at the spot where the game lies in cover— 
There every one takes his stand apart from 
the rest ; the dogs grope about with their 
noses on the ground, snuffing the scent, 
and looking back every now and then to 
give notice to the huntsman, who, in hte 
tum, stands with his gun cocked, motion- 
less and scarcely daring to breathe, as if 
rooted to the ground. But when at last 
the game starts out of the thicket, when 


the guns crack, and the dogs rush in after 
the shot, ah ! then, sir, one's heart beats 
—every fibre is trembling with youthful 
energy; old as I am, I thus feel trans- 
formed into a new man. 

44 ‘ Moreover, and above all, there are 
no two adventures of this kind exactly like 
each other. In every one is something 
new, and there is always something to talk 
over that never happened before. If it 
were no more than the variety of game at 
different seasons of the year, this alone 
renders the pursuit so delightful, that one 
never can have enough of it 

44 4 But setting aside these diversions, I 
assure you, sir, that the mere superin ten- 
dance and care of the woods, is an employ- 
ment which would amply fill up my time 
from January to December. So far am 1 
from feeling lonely, that every tree of the 
forest is to me like a companion. 

44 4 Absolutely, it appears to me as if 
every plant which has grown up under my 
inspection, and stretches up its glossy 
waving head into the air, should know me 
and love me, because I have watched 
over, and protected it. Nay, many times 
when I hear the whispering and rushing of 
the leaves in the wind, it seems as if the 
trees themselves spoke with an intelligible 
voice, that this was indeed a true praising 
of God and his omnipotence; a prayer, 
which, in no articulate words, could so well 
have been expressed. 

44 4 In short, sir, an honest huntsman 
and forester, who has the fear of God be- 
fore him, leads, even in these degenerate 
times, an admirable and happy life. Some- 
thing is yet left to him of that fine old state 
of liberty, when the habits of men were ac- 
cording to nature, and they knew nothing 
of all that conventional artifice, parade, and 
frippery, wherewith they are now torment- 
ed in their walled-up garrisons and cities. 
There , indeed, they become totally es- 
tranged from all those delightful influences 
which God, in the midst of his works in 
this world, is ready to shower upon them, 
by which, on the contrary, they ought to 
be edified and rejoiced, as the free sylvan 
people were in former ages, who lived in 
love and friendship with nature, as we read 
in the old histories/ 

44 All this (though his style was some- 
what rambling and methodistic) the old 
forester uttered with a gusto and emphasis, 
by which one could not fall to perceive 
that he felt whatever he had said deeply in 
his own heart ; and I truly envied him in 
his station in life, together with his deeply- 
grounded quiet moods of mind, to which 
^my own bore so little resemblance, or rather 
presented so painful a contrast 


1 In another part of the building, which 
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was of considerable extent, the old man 
shewed me a small and neatly fitted- up 
apartment, In which was a bed, and where 
I found my luggage already deposited* 
There he left me, with the assurance that 
the early disturbance in the house would 
not break my sleep, as I was quite sepa- 
rated from the other inhabitants of the cas- 
tle, and might rest as long as I chose. My 
breakfast would not be carried in until I 
Tung the bell, or came down stairs to order 
it. He added, that I should not see him 
again till we met at the dinner-table, as 
he should set out early with his lads to' 
the forest, and would not return before 
mid-day. 

“ I gave myself no farther trouble there- 
fore, but being much fatigued, undressed 
hastily, and threw myself into bed, where 
1 soon fell into a deep sleep. After this, 
however, I was persecuted by a horrible 
dream. In a manner the most extraordi- 
nary, it began with the consciousness of 
slumber. I said to myself, 4 Now this is 
fortunate, that I have fallen asleep so rea- 
dily ; I shall by this means quite recover 
from my fatigue, and, for fear of awaking, 
must only take special care to keep my 
eyes shut.’ 

u Notwithstanding this resolution, it 
seemed to me as if I must, of necessity, 
open my eyes, and yet continued at the 
same time to sleep. Then the door of my 
room opened, and a dark form entered, in 
whom, to my extreme horror and amaze- 
ment, I recognised my self \n the capuchin 
habit, with the beard and tonsure ! 

44 The monk came nearer and nearer to 
the bed, till he stood leaning over me, and 
grinned scornfully. 4 Now, then,’ said he 
in a hollow sepulchral voice, and yet with 
a strange cadence of exultation — 4 now, 
then, thou shalt come along with me ; we 
shall mount on the alt an* on the roof of the 
house beside the weather-cock, who will 
sing us a merry bridal-song, because the 
owl to-night holds his wedding feast — there 
shall we contend together, and whoever 
beats the other from the roof of the house 
is king, and may drink blood !’ 

44 1 felt now that the figure seized upon 
me, and tried to lift me up from the bed* 
Then despair gave me courage, and I ex- 
claimed, 4 Thou art not Medardus ! — thou 
art the devil !’ and as if with the claws of 
a demon, I grappled at the throat and vi- 
sage of this detestable spectre. 

44 But when I did so, it seemed as if my 
fingers forced their w^y into empty skele- 
ton sockets, or held only dry withered joints, 
and the spectre laughed aloud in shrilling 
tones of scorn and mockery. 

44 At that moment, as if forcibly roused 
by some one violently wrenching me about, 

1 awoke ! 


44 The laughter still continued in the 
room. I raised myself up. The morning 
had broken in bright gleams through the 
window, and I actually beheld at the table, 
with his back turned towards me, a figure 
dressed in the capuchin habit ! 

44 1 was petrified with horror. The abo- 
minable dream had started into real life ! 
The capuchin tossed and tumbled among 
the things which lay upon the table, till by 
accident he turned round, and thereupon I 
recovered all my courage, for his visage, 
thank Heaven, was not mine ! Certain fea- 
tures, indeed, bore the closest resemblance, 
but I was in health and vigour ; he was, on 
the contrary, worn and emaciated, dis- 
guised too by an overgrown head of hair, 
and grisly black beard. M oreover, his eyes 
rolled and glared with the workings of a 
thoughtless and vacant delirium. 

* 4 I resolved not to give any alarm, but 
remain quietly on the watch for whatever 
he might do, and not interrupt him unless 
he attempted something formidably mis- 
chievous, for my stiletto lay near me on the 
bed, and on that account, together with my 
superior strength, I could soon be com- 
pletely master of this intruder. 

14 He appeared to look at, and to play 
with, the things that lay upon the table, 
as a child would do with toys ; especially, 
he seemed delighted with the red portefeu- 
illc , which he turned over and over towards 
the light of the window, at the same time 
making strange grimaces, and jumping up 
like a patient in the dance of St Vitus. 

44 At last, he found the bottle with the 
rest of the Devil’s Elixir, which he direct- 
ly opened and smelt at ; then he seemed to 
tremble convulsively through every limb. 
He uttered a loud and indescribable cry— 

4 He, he, he ! — lie, he, he!* which echo- 
ed in faltering reverberations through the 
room, and passages. 

44 A clear- toned clock in the house just 
struck three (but the hour must have been 
much later.) Thereupon, to my great an- 
noyance, he lifted up his voice, and howl- 
ed as if seized by some horrible torment ; 
then broke out once more into the same 
shrill laughter that I had heard in my 
dream. He heaved himself about into the 
wildest attitudes and caprioles, concluding 
with a long draught from the bottle with 
the Devil’s Elixir, which (after having ex- 
hausted the last drops) he then hurled from 
him against the wall, and ran out at the 
door. 

44 1 now instantly rose up and looked af- 
ter him, but he was already out of sight, 
and I heard him clamping and clattering, 
down a distant staircase ; and, lastly, the 
violent hollow dank of a door, as he closed 
it after him. 

44 1 then carefully locked and bolted 
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that of my own room, that I might be se- 
cured against any second intrusion, and 
threw myself once more into bed. I had 
been too much excited to be able for some 
time to sleep again ; but at last slumber 
fell heavily upon me, and I did not awake 
till a late hour, when, refreshed and 
strengthened, I found the bright warm sun 
beating into my apartment'’ 

One more specimen we must give. In 
order to have some notion of the sub- 
ject, the reader must understand that 
Medardus, while living at a small 
German court, in considerable style, 
under the alias of Leonard, and en- 
joying much favour with the prince, 
(who, by the way, is evidently meant 
for the Duke of Saxe- Weimar,) is un- 
expectedly .recognized by a person who 
had some knowledge of a very dark 
part of his career. The consequence 
is, that he is thrown into prison — ex- 
amined, &c. &c. ; and that he would 
have been executed, had not a sudden 
discovery taken place, that another Me- 
dardvs was the tenant of the cell imme- 
diately below his. — But we totally de- 
spair of making the thing intelligible. 
— Try what the fragment will do by 
itself. 

44 Many days passed over in dreary cap- 
tivity, without any farther examination, 
and without the slightest variety. The 
time of a prisoner is seldom or never a 
blank ; it is filled up by horrible phantoms 
and distorted reveries, such as have often 
been described, though mine probably were 
of a new character. The detail of them, 
however, is not within the limits of my 
present undertaking ; I record only simple 
facts, in the manner of an obtuse old chro- 
nicler ; and if there be a colouring of ima- 
gination, it is not only unsought, but un- 
welcome and involuntary. 

44 During these three days, I did not 
behold the features of any living being, 
except the peevish face of an old sub-jani- 
tor, who brought my food, and in the even- 
ing lighted my lamp. Hitherto, I had 
felt like a warrior, who, in a mood of mar- 
tial excitement, was determined, at all 
risks, to meet danger and fight his way to 
the last ; but such passion had now time 
enough to decline entirely away. 

44 I fell into a dark melancholy trance, 
during which alTthings became indifferent. 
Even the cherished vision of Aurelia had 
faded, or floated in dim colours bfefore me. 
But unless I had been in body as much 
disordered as in mind, this state of apathy 
could not, of necessity, continue long. In 
a short time my spirit was again roused, 
only to feel in all its force the horrid in- 
fluence of nausea and oppression, which 
the dense atmosphere of the prison had 


produced, and against which I vainly en- 
deavoured to contend. 

44 In the night I could no longer sleep. In 
the strange flickering shadows which the 
lamp -light threw upon the walls, myriads 
of distorted visages, one after another, or 
hundreds at a time, seemed to he grinning 
out upon me. To avoid this annoyance, I 
extinguished my lamp, and drew the upper 
mattress over my head — but in vain ! It 
was now dark, indeed, but the spectres 
were visible by their own light, like por- 
traits painted on a dark ground, and I 
heard more frightfully the hollow moans 
and rattling chains of the prisoners, through 
the horrid stillness of the night. 

44 Often did it seem to me as if I heard 
the dying groans of Hermogen and Eu- 
phemia. ‘Am I then guilty of your de- 
struction ? Was it not your own iniquity 
that brought you under the wrath of my 
avenging arm ?’ One night I had broken 
out furiously with these words, when, on 
the silence that for a moment succeeded, 
there distinctly and unequivocally arose a 
long deep-drawn sigh or groan, differing 
from the noises which had disturbed me 
before. The latter might have been ima- 
ginary — this was assuredly real, and the 
sound was reverberated through the vault. 
Driven to distraction, I howled out — c It 
is thou, Hermogen ! — the hour of thy ven- 
geance is come — there is forme no hope of 
rescue I* 

• •*••• 

“It might be on the tenth night of my 
confinement, when, half-fainting with ter- 
ror, I lay stretched out on the cold floor of 
my prison. I distinctly heard on the ground 
directly under me a light, but very audible 
knocking, which was repeated at measured 
intervals. I listened attentively. The noise 
was continued, as if with the determination 
to attract attention, and occasionally T could 
distinguish a strange sound of laughter, 
that also seemed to come out of the earth. 

44 1 started from the floor, and threw my- 
self on the straw couch ; but the beating 
continued, with the same detestable variety 
of laughter and groans. At last 1 heard a 
low, stammering, hoarse voice syllabically 
pronounce my name — 4 Me-dar-dus ! — 
Mc-dar-dus T— My blood ran ice-cold 
through every vein ; but with a vehement 
effort I gained courage enough to call out, 
4 Who's there The laughter now be- 
came louder — the beating and groaning 
were renewed ; again the stammering de- 
mon addressed me — 4 Me-dar-dus ! — Me- 
dar-dus!' 

‘ r I rose from bed, and stamped on the 
floor. 4 Whoever thou art,' cried I, ‘ man 
or devil, who art thus adding to the tor- 
ments of an already miserable captive, 
step forth visibly before mine eyes, that I 
may look on thee, or desist from Jthis un- 
meaning persecution !* The beating was 
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now right under my feet. 4 He— he — lie ! 
he — he — he ! — Broth-er, broth-er ! Open 
the door ! I am here— am here ! Let us 
go hence to the wood — to the wood !* 

44 Now, methought I recognized the 
voice as one that I had known before, but 
it was not then so broken and so stammer- 
ing. Nay, with a chill shivering of hor- 
ror, I almost began to think there was 
something in the accents that I now heard, 
resembling the tones of my own voice, and 
involuntarily, as if I wished to try whether 
this were really so, I stammered, in imita- 
tion, 4 Me-dar-dus !— Me-dar-dus !’ 

44 Hereupon the laughter was renewed, 
but it now sounded scornful amd malicious. 
4 Broth-er, — Broth-er,* said the voice, 

* do you know me again ? — Open the door 

—the— the door ! — W e shall go hence, to 
the wood — to the wood !’ 4 Poor insane 

wretch !’ said I ; 4 I cannot open the door 
for thee— I cannot enable thee to go forth 
into the pleasant woods, to hear the fresh 
rustling of the leaves, or breathe the fra- 
grance of Heaven’s pure atmosphere. I 
am, as thou art, shut up, hopeless and 
abandoned, within the gloomy walls of a 
prison.’ 

“ To this address I was answered only 
by sobs and moans, as if from the bitter- 
ness of despairing grief ; and the knocking 
became always more faint and indistinct, 
till at last it ceased altogether ; and from 
exhaustion, I sunk into troubled slumber. 

44 At length the morning light had broke 
in slanting gleams through the window ; 
the locks and keys rattled, and the gaoler, 
whom I had not seen for many days, en- 
tered my room. 

“ 4 Through the last night,’ said he, 

* we have heard all sorts of strange noises 
in your apartment, and loud speaking. 
What means this ?’ 

44 4 1 am in the habit,* answered I, 4 of 
talking loudly in my sleep, and even when 
awake I indulge in soliloquy. 31 ay not 
this much of liberty be granted me ?’ 

44 4 Probably,’ said the gaoler, 4 it is 
known to you, that every endeavour to 
escape, or to keep up conversation with 
any of your fellow-prisoners, will be inter- 
preted to your disadvantage ?* I declared 
that I never had formed any intentions of 
that kind ; and after a few more surly re- 
marks, he withdrew.” 

The following passage comes a few 
pages afterwards : — 

“ The prison-clock had struck twelve, 
when I again heard softly, and as if from 
^distance, the knocking which, on thepre- 
pedmg day, so much disturbed me. I had 
resolved that I would pay no attention, to 
this noise ; but it approached nearer, and 


became louder. There were again, at mea- 
sured intervals, the same divertisements 
of knocking, laughing, and groaning. I 
struck my hand with vehemence on the - 
table — 4 Be quiet 1* cried I — 4 Silence be- 
low there !* Thus 1 thought that I should 
banish my persecutor, and recover my 
composure, but in vain ! On the contrary, 
there arose instantly a sound of shrill dis- 
cordant laughter, and once more the Rame 
detestable voice— 4 Brii-der-lcin ! — Bru - 
dcr-lcin /• Up to thee ! Open the door ! 
Open the door !’ 

44 Then right under me commenced a 
vehement rasping and scratching in the 
floor, accompanied by continuous groans 
and cachinnation. In vain did 1 try to 
write, and persuading myself that these 
were but illusions of the arch enemy, de- 
termined to hold them in contempt. The 
noise always became more intolerable, and 
was diversified occasionally by ponderous 
blows, so that I momentarily expected the 
gaolers to enter in alarm. 

4 ‘ I had risen up, and was walking with 
the lamp in my hand, when suddenly I 
felt the floor shake beneath my tread. I 
stepped aside, and then saw, on the spot 
whereon I had stood, a stone lift itself out 
of the pavement, and sink again. The 
phenomenon was repeated, but at the se- 
cond time I seized hold of the stone, and 
easily removed it from the flooring. 

44 The aperture beneath was but narrow, 
and little or no light rose from the gulf. 
Suddenly, however, as I was gazing on it, 
a naked arm, emaciated- but muscular, 
with a knife, or dagger, in the hand, was 
stretched up towards me. Struck with the 
utmost horror, I recoiled from the sight. 
Then the stammering voice spoke from be- 
low — 4 Broth-er — broth-er Med-ar-dus is 
there — is there ! — Take — take ! — Break 
— break !— To the wood ! To the wood !’ 

44 Instantly all my fear and apprehension 
were lost. I repeated to myself, 4 Take 
—take ! — Break— break !* for I thought 
only of the assistance thus offered me, and 
of flight ! Accordingly I seized the wea- 
pon, which the hand willingly resigned to 
me, and begun zealously to clear away the 
mortar apd rubbish from the opening that 
had been made. * 

44 The spectral prisoner below laboured 
also with might and main, till we had dis- 
lodged four or five large stones from the 
vault, and laid then) aside. I had been oc- 
cupied in this latter purpose, that is, in 
placing the large stones in a corner of my 
room, that they might not interrupt irjy 
woik ; when, on turning round, I percei- 
ved that my horrible assistant had raised 
his naked body as far as the middle, through 
the aperture that we had made. The full 


* I.ittle brother. One of the German diminutives of familiarity or endearment. 
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glaze of the lamp fell on his pale features, 
which were no longer obscured as former- 
ly, by long, matted locks, or the oVergrown 
frizzly beard, for these had been closely 
shaven. It could no longer be said that J 

£ was in vigorous health, while he was ema- 

* dated, for in that respect we were now 

• alike. He glared on me with the grin, the 
ghastly laughter, of madness on his visage. 
At the first glance I recognized my- 
self, and losing all consciousness and 

a self-possession, fell in a deadly swoon on 
the pavement. 

44 From this state of insensibility I was 
awoke by a violent pain in the arm. There 
was a dear light around me ; the rattling 
of chains, and knocking of hammers sound- 
ed through the vault. The gaoler and his 
assistants were occupied in loading me 
with irons, besides handcuffs and ankle- 
fetters, I was, by means of a chain and an 
iron hoop, to be fastened to the wall. 

44 4 Now,’ said the gaoler, in a satisfied 
tone, when the workmen had finished, * the 
gentleman will probably find it adviseable 
to give over troubling us with his attempts 
to escape for the future !’ 

44 4 But what crimes, then,’ said the 
blacksmith, in an under tone, 1 has this 
obstreperous fellow committed ?’ 

44 4 How ?’ said the gaoler, 4 dost thou 
not know that much, Jonathan ? The 
whole town talks of nothing else. He is a 
cursed Capuchin monk, who has murdered 
three men. All has been fully proved. In 
a few days there is to be a grand gala f and 
among other diversions, the Scaffold and 
the wheel will not fail to play their part !* 
46 I heard no more, and my senses were 
again lost. I know not how long I re- 
mained in that state, from which I only 
painfully and with difficulty awoke. I was 
alone, and all was utter darkness ; but, 
after some interval, faint gleams of day- 
light broke into the low deep vaftlt, scarce- 
ly six feet square, into which I now, with 
the utmost horror, perceived that I had 
been removed from my former prison- I 
was tormented with extreme thirst, and 
grappled at the water-jug which stood near 
me. Cold and moist, it slipped out of my 
benumbed hands before I had gained from 
it even one imperfect draught, and, with 
abhorrence, I saw a large overgrown toad 
crawl out of it as it lay on the floor. 
4 Aurelia !’ I groaned, in that feeling of 
nameless misery into which I was now 
sunk— 1 Aurelia ! — and' was it for this that 
I have been guilty of hypocrisy and abo- 
minable falsehood in the court of justice — 
for this only, that I might protract, by a 
few hours, a life of torment and misery ? 
What would’st thou,’ said I to myself, 
4 delirious wretch, as thou art ? Thou stri- 
ves* after the possession of Aurelia, who 
could be thine only through an abominable 
and blasphemous crime i and however thou 
VOL. XVI. 


might’st disguise thyself from the world, 
she would infallibly recognize in thee the 
accursed murderer of Herniogen, and look 
oh thee with detestation. Miserable delu- 
ded fool, where are now all thy high-flown 
projects, thy belief ahd confidence in thine 
own supernatural power, by which thou' 
could’sf guide thy destiny even ns thou 
wilt ? Thou art wholly unable and power- 
less to kill the worm of conscience, which 
gnaws On the heart's marrow, and' thbtf 
wilt shamefully perish in hopeless grief, 
even if the arm or temporal justice should 
spare thee 1’ ” 

Suppose, no Wp that Mr Von Leon- 
ard, in other words our Medardus, is 
not only at liberty, in consequence of 
the discovery of the other Medardus, 
but th$£ he is on the very brink of 
being made the husband of her whose 
love has already tempted him to a 
hundred crimes — her whose beauty 
first fired his monkish bosom— her 
whose pure and lovely idea is destined 
to haunt him wherever he goes, al- 
most as faithfully as the black shadow 
of his own guilt — her, who loves him 
frantically, and who yet, even at the 
moment ^vhen she is about to be his 
bride, can scarcely divest herself of 
the horror which Leonard’s likeness 
to Medardus the murderer had at first 
excited in her bosom. — Imagine all 
this, and then read— 

44 We had no time for conversation, how- 
ever. Scarcely had f saluted Aurelia, when 
a servant of the Prince announced that we 
were waited for by the wedding-party. She 
quickly dTew on her gloves, and gave ime 
her arm. Then one of her attendants re- 
marked that some ringlets of her hair had 
fallen loose, and begged for a moment’s 
delay. Aurelia seemed vexed at the inter- 
ruption, but waited accordingly. 

44 At that moment a hollow rumbling 
noise, and a tumult of voices on the street, 
attracted our attention. At' Aurelia’s re- 
quest I hastened to the window. There, 
just before the palace, was a leitcr-wagen, 
which, on account of some obstacle, had 
stopped in the street The car was sur- 
rounded by the executioners of justice ; and 
within it, I perceived the horrible monk, 
. who sat looking backwards, while before 
him was a capuchin, earnestly engaged in 
prayer. His countenance was deadly pale, 
and again disfigured by a grizzly beard, 
but the features of my detestable double 
were to me but too easily recognizable. 

44 When the carriage, that had been for 
a short space interrupted by the crowd, be- 
gan to roll on, he seemed awoke from his 
reverie, and turning up his staring spectral 
■ eyes towards me, instantly became anima- 
ted. He laughed and howled alou4-* 
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* Erud-er-kifi'—Britd.er+kin V cried he. 
—‘Bride-groom !— Bride-groom !— Come 
quickly— come quickly.-r^p—ip to the 
roof of the house There the owl holds his 
wedding-feast ; the weather-coek sings 
alpud I There shall we contend together, 
and whoever casts the other down is king, 
and may drink blood !’ 

. 41 The howling voice in which he uttered 
these words, tho glare of his eyes, and the 
horrible writhinga of his visage, that was 
like that of an animated corse, were more 
than, weakened as I was by previous agi- 
tation, I was able to withstand. From that 
moment I lost all self-possession; I be- 
came also utterly insane, and unconscious 
Wbat 1 did ! At first I tried to Speak 
calmly. 4 Horrible wretch !* said I ; 4 what 
mean’st thou ? What would’st thou from 
me ?* _ fr 

“ Then Igrinned, jabbered, and howled 
back to the madman ; and Aurelia, in an 
agony of terror, broke from her attendants, 
and ran up to me. With all her strength, 
she seized my arms, and endeavoured to 
draw me from the window. ‘ For God’s 
sake,’ cried she, * leave that horrible spec- 
tacle; they aTe dragging Medardus, the 
murderer of my brother, to the scaffold. 
Leonard ! — Leonard !' 

44 Then all the demons of hell seemed 
awoke within roe, and manifested, in its 
utmost extent, lhat power which they are 
allowed to exercise over an obdurate and 
unrepentant sinner. With reckless cruelty 
1 repulsed Aurelia, who trembled, as if 
shook by convulsions, in every limb-— 4 Ha 
—ha — ha!’ I almost shrieked aloud — 
4 foolish, insane girl ! I myself, thy lover, 
thy chosen bridegroom, am the murderer 
of thy brother ! Would’st thou by thy com- 
plaints bring down destruction from heaven 
on thy sworn husband P — Ho — ho — ho ! I 
am king — I am king— and will drink 
blood!’ 

44 I drew out the stiletto — I struck at 
Aurelia,— blood streamed over my arm and 
band, and she fell lifeless at my feet. I 
rushed down stairs,— forced' my way 
through the crowd io the carriage — seized 
the monk by the collar, and with superna- 
tural strength tore him from the car. Then 
| was arrested by the executioner; but 
with the stiletto in my hand, I defended 
myself so furiously, that 1 broke loose, and 
rushed into the thick of the mob, where, in 
a few moments, I found myself wounded 
by a stab in the side ; but the people were 
struck with such terror, that I made my 
Way through them as far as to the neigh- 
bouring wall of the park, which, by a 
frightful effort, I leant over. 

‘ Murder — murder !— Stop— stop the 
ppgtderer ** I had fallen down, almost 
fitintaptyfe on the other side of the wall, but 
theio Stories instantly gave me new 
strengtli# Some were knocking with great 
violence, in vain endeavours to break open 


one of the park gates, which, not being the 
regular entrance, was always kept dosed. 
Others were striving to clamber over the 
wall, which I had cleared by an incredible 
leap. 1 rose, and exerting my utmost 
Speed, ran forward. I came, ere long, to y 
a broad fosse, by which the park was se- 
parated from the adjoining forest. By ano- • 
ther tremendous, effort* I jumped over, and 
continued to run on through the wood, un- 
til at last I sank down, utterly exhausted, 
under a tree. * . 

44 1 know not how the time had passed, 
but it was already evening, and daik sha- 
dows reigned through the forest, when I 
eame again to my recollection. My pro- 
gress in running so far had passed over like 
an obscure dream. I recollect only the 
wind roaring amid the dense canopy of the 
trees, and that many times I mistook some 
old moss-grown pollard stem for an officer 
of justice, armed and ready to seize upon 

me ! 

44 When I awoke from the swoon and 
utter stupefaction into which I had fallen, 
my first impulse was merely to set out 
again, like a hunted wild beast, and fly,$l, 
possible, from my pursuers to the very w ' 
of the earth ! As soon, however, as b 
only past the frontiers of the PrincewSo- 
m inions, I would certainly be safe from all 
immediate persecution. 

44 1 rose accordingly, but scarcely had I 
advanced a few steps, when there was a 
violent rustling in the thicket ; and from 
thenee, in a state of the most vehement rage 
and excitement, sprung the monk, who, no 
doubt in consequence of the disturbance 
that 1 had raised, had contrived to make 
his escape from the guards and executioners. 

44 In a paroxysm of madness he flew to- 
wards me, leaping through the bushes like 
a tiger, and finally sprung upon my shoul- 
ders, clasping his arms about my throat, 
so that Lwas almost suffocated. Under 
any other circumstances, 1 would have in- 
stantly freed myself from such an attack, 
but I was enfeebled to the last degree by 
the exertions I had undergone, and all that 
I could attempt was to render this feeble- 
ness subservient to my resene. I fell down 
under his weight, and endeavoured to take 
advantage of that event. I rolled my self 
on the ground, and grappled with him; 
but in vain ! I could not disengage myself, 
and my infernal double laughed scornfully. 
His abominable accents, 4 He — he — he !— 
He — he — he !’ sounded amid the desolate 
loneliness of the woods. 

44 During this contest, the moon broke, 
only for a moment, through the clouds, for 
the night was gloomy and tempestuous. 
Then, as her silvery gleam slanted through 
the dark shade of the pine trees, I beheld, 
in all its horror, the deadly pale visage of 
my second self, with the same expression 
which had glared out upon me from the 
cart in which he had been dragged to exe- 
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ration. 1 He — 1^ — he ! — Brotb-er, broth- 
er !— Ever, ever I am with thee !— Leave 
thee, leave thee never !-=— CJarmot tun as 
thou const! Must carry — carry me J 
Come straight from the gallows — They 
would have nailed me to the wheel— He— 
he— he !— He— he— he !’ ” 

Th( se passages must suffice for " The 
Devil's Elixir.” We had intended to 
introduce this work to our readers by 
some notices of the personal history of 
the author. His Memoirs are now before 
us : but we perceive that we cannot 
make any use of them without extend- 
ing our article beyond all reasonable 
bounds. Wc shall, however, return 
to JY1. Hoffman next month, and pre- 
sent our friends with some of the most 
interesting passages in his very singu- 
lar and picturesque life. In particu- 
lar, his narrative of the occurrences 
which took place in and about Dres- 
den at the time of Moreau's death, will, 
we arc sure, he acceptable to all classes 


of readers. H4 was a man of true ge- 
nius— unfortunately for himself, and 
for the world, he was a man of most 
irregular life and conversation, and he 
died at a very early period* of nothing 
but Rhine-wine and brandy punchy 
leaving many works behind to attest 
the greatness of the talents which he 
for the, most part abused. k 
His romances and tales are at pre- 
sent about the most popular of all books 
among the light readers of Germany : 
and, we have no doubt , tr The Devil's 
Elixir” will command an abundant 
portion of favour among the kindred 
tribes of our own country. But we 
also think lessons of great and serious 
importance may be drawn from certain 
circumstances |n his career, both per- 
sonal and literary, and we shall there- 
fore not fail to redeem the pledge now 
given, in our ensuing Number. 


COCKNEY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FIR$T OF APRIL. 


[The following articles were intended for our April Number, but un- 
fortunately have only now reached us. We print them, however, for the 
amazement of our readers. We had certainly appointed Leigh Hunt our 
Vice-laureat, but we gave him the place merely as a kind of sinecure. How- 
ever, as Leigh hates all sinecures, he has taken up his pen crisply, andfcas 
not only sent us a complimentary letter, accompanied by a contribution of 
his own, written in a fine Italian hand, but has moreover ordered one of 
his gentlemen of the press— Billingsgate, alias Billy Hazlitt, Esquire,— 
to furnish an article, which he has done. Hunt and Hazlitt become 
Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine 1 ! I The Aristotle and 
Longinus of the Cockneys joining the “ Crew of mischievous Critics in 
Edinburgh !”—! / — / / / — Vy, this is venders above vonders !” as Mr 
Coleridge says — and as all Cockneys must say— compelled by the same 
eternal and immutable law which obliges them to superadd an R to every 
word, of which the final letter has the misfortune to be a vowel.] , 

I think we do know the sweet Roman hand .— Twelfth Night. 

*Tis extant— and written in very choice Italian.— Hamlet. 

A very, very— peacock. — Hamlet* 


LETTER PROM LEIGH HUNT TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 

(INCLOSING AN ARTICLE.) 

V Florence , 1st April, 1824. 

My dear North, 

(What a jauntiness there is in beginning a letter in this way !) We (for we 
are still so conscious of the critical, that we are apt to slide into these sorts of 
contradictions to personal identity) began the dedication of “ TheStory of Ri- 
mini” with an address to “ My dear Byron,” for which a certain base and re- 
viewatory person had an* uncongenial" fling at us in theQtiatterly. This awa- 
kened in our spirits a mild surprise ; for we thought we were only engrafting 
upon the passionate, and breaming of our rhymes some natural and hushing' 
gentilities— too fine to be apprehended by the person aforesaid. But we aj$ 
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nU that you, Mr Christopher North, (we find ourselves unconsciously writing 
ipe§e words in a better hand than the rest,) feel tqo well what is social and 
off-hand, to be offended fit this kind-of-sort-of-kind-of-thing, or to rate us very 
clerically about it ; and 'though you have often a touch of tne minaceous or so 
about you, one may easily gee that it proceeds only from an excess of the jovial, 
and that there are always handsome laughs ready to sparkle out over the deep 
and sweet (gravity of your face. We like a charming nature of all things ; and 
there is a kind of sufficing and enjoying naturalness about all you write, that 
convinces us that you love all true and fine humanities, and that you are an 
admirer of all sorts of green leafinesses in your heart. We have therefore deter- 
mined (ourselves and some more) to send you certain liberalities of ours, in the 
shape of articles, which we are sure will give you a lift in the world. Indeed, 
though we feel that We have been great and calumniated spirits, we are just 
now in such good humour with every possible thing and body, that we could 
so rhyme on the grass, or stand upon our heads, or drink tea out of an abso- 
lute rain-spout. But we will do none of these nice and graceful things ; but sit 
down at our piano, and put forth our whole gentle strength in composing an 
elaborate harmony to that handsome and genteel lyric— 

, 4 fey, Johnny, Johnny, 

Looking blithe and bonny, 

. And singing nonny, nonny. 

With hat just thrown upon ye, &c. 

-—which seems aa if it would warble itself into chromatics. Music is always 
sure to float us into a fine kind-spiriteilness; and it is for this reason we are 
coy of a science which was Mozart's, and is now ours. This will give us a 
little inspiring to effect what is to follow ; and we shall then go into the most 
agreeable-looking corner of our library, which pierces out upon the youngest 
green of a garden, powdered all over with flowers, that are perking up their 
beauty in your face, in spite of you — together with all sorts of jauntinesses in 
general — and then we will write a deep and lively article for Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine. What shall be the subject ? Let, us poke about and see. There is 
Croly's new Comedy laying on the table, like a petition to the House of Com- 
mpns ; let us notice it, which the House never does the other. The comedy 
will, no doubt, have been already reviewed by some of the great and pleasant 
men who write for that oddic and periodic Miscellany ; for in this spot of spots 
( rt sitting by the sweet shores Italian," as that most lovely and fearful spirit 
Barry Cornwall* says) we do not hear as often as we wish of what is going on 
in the one we have left. But we must try our hand at plumping up an article 
Upon it, notwithstanding. We shall no doubt have something abundant and 
sweet-natured to say about it, which the readers of that apex and tenderest top 
of Magazines could not afford to go without. We have no rhymes upon table 
at present, not having put on our mild singing clothes this morning; but we 
must try to set some a-flowing before your next Number. We could easily , 
send you a good savage assortment of blank verse; but as to having it said that we 
COuld not do anything better and more rimatory, we had as lief be told that 
VVe never hail an old aunt, or that we were our grandmother. However, to 
make up for our lack of verse, we have sent our commands to Mr W. Hazlitt, 
to fhrnish you with an article before he writes any more for Mr Jeffrey, or 
Mr Campbell, or The I*ondon ; and we inclose you a copy of our royal orders 
to Mr H., which will be like a thump to make him jump, and give a sort of 
twitch to Ms memory like a dun, or any other dull stumbling-block to orthodox 
fancies. We are sure you will print our contributions (ag Mr Jeffrey does) 
Without even looking at them, a custom for which we have no light esteem— 

* / ’ (Black, but such as in esteem; &c.) 

We hayC got a Wishing Cap of our own, as gobd as new, though not quite 
good gs Fortunatus's ; if it were, we would put it on, and wish you could 


* VTe have been promised an article— a fragment of a poem— by Barry Cornwall. 
It is to he Called « The Skiey Immortals (those who peopled Greece*'), and will be 
about •* Apollar, and Mercuriua, and the rest/*— C N. * 

t 
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be brought to our gate some day or other, just as we were sitting at ou^ writing 
of an evening: And some one of our two maid-servants, with their worsted . 
graces, should conduct you hushing to our library-door, which opening, should 
shew a kind face reflected in our own graceful and social looks., Our wife 
should make tea and hot buttered toast, (a thing of taste “ not inelegant, 

* as Milton says — especially iu July, and under Italian heavens ;) we would 
then go out and taste the lawns and trees, and returning at night through the, 

g reen leaves, we would have a booze of gin and water sociable together. We, 
owever, never take more than one weak glass — for we are fonder of nice 
health and quiet sleeps, than of all sorts of contradictions to both. But we 
a must make an end of this, for fear of sliding off into something which would 
make us forget our promised article, which would be a dull mistake. So, to 
finish our letter, pleasantly and grandly, as we like to do everything, we add 
only our sign manual. ' (pi T 

(copy op his majesty’s letter to mr hazlitt.) 

We, Leigh the First, Autocrat of all the Cockneys, command our trusty 
and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, William Hazlitt, ^gentleman of the Press, 
&c. &c. &c., to furnish forthwith, in virtue* of his a^ppance, an article for 
Blackwood’s Magazine — in which there shall be nothing taken out of the Edin- 
burgh Review, or other Periodicals for which the said William Hazlitt scrib- 
bleth, and in which there shall be as little as may be possible to the Gentle- 
man of the Press aforesaid, about “ candied coats of the auricula ,” — “ a fine 
paste of poetic diction encrusting” something or another — tc clear waters, dews, 
moonlit bowers, Sally L — >” &c. &c^ As witness our hand*. 

03 - 

Liunto, Imperatore e Re di Cocagna. 


PART OP AN ARTICLE BY LEIGH HUNT. 


( Addressed to ( 

We are always unwilling to speak 
of ourselves: but as your readers will 
otherwise see no reason upon table for 
the delay of our article promised on 
the First of April, we are obliged to 
afflict them by saying, that we have 
had for the last fortnight ah aggrava- 
ting (as the old women say) tooth- 
ache, in the fourth tooth of our criti- 
cal under-jaw. The said toothache 
has not only shut us out from such 
in-door amusements as theatres and 
books, but even firom relishing as fine- 

S and deeply as we do at other times 
e green and glad world withput 
them, which is invidious. We are not 
even yet quite as we should be, and 
are afraid that instead of saying na- 
tural and lively things, as .usual, we 
may slide into a melancholy hilarity, 
amounting to the ponderous. How- 
ever, as everybody told us, that folks 
would be impatient to know what 
those at the top. of the critical in these 
matters thought of the new comedy, 
we contrived to fortify ourselves with 
flannel and fortitude, (things not to be 


\ North , Esq.) 

lightly praised,) and sat down to pur 
desk. The evening was most bird-like 
and sparkling — and was just such a 
one as we once described in a distich 
of our own, written long before a sense 
of wars and debts had taken place in 
our minds of all sorts of amenities and 
merry graces— 

The climbing trees were sleeping in that 
colour 

Which richly trembles out crisp-haired 
Apollo. 

What a contrast there is now to 
those days when we used to go to town 
of an evening to see plays, and write 
our Theatrical Examiner! Oh, the 
sweet morning-time of these even- 
ings ! If the wind was now and then 
thundering without doors, we had ah 
inside place, and could enjoy it ; and 
thinking of all sorts pf natural pieties, 
we used to get snugly into the thea- 
tre, which to us had always a frank 
and agreeable-looking feel about it. 
There is nothing that draws us to 
such a fine and thie humanity, as find- 
ing ourselves together at the theatre* 


In the original MS. yjdftue. 
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There are people in the City, we are 
told, who know so little of the glad and 
flowering world about their very ears, 
that if they eter do exchange their 
ledgers for nature* they do nothing 
but grumble at the blackness of the 
green leaves, and hasten back to the 
world of brick and mortar, and money 
getting. To us, now, a tree or so is 
an absolute god-send ; and as to see- 
ing even a flower-pot without a cer- 
tain freshening-up, we could just as 
soon think of shattering the benignity 
of the summer-heavens. We have 
never lived in the city, which is per- 
haps the reason why we have always 
had a high taste for gracefulness of 
living: We love to have the flowers 
in season put upon qpr table along 
with the mutton — whllfes these folks, 
if care and commonplaces do not pre- 
vent any addition whatever, make it a 
sorry business of a pudding or so ex- 
tra. But though such people can 
scarcely relish anything but their Own 
forlorn money-makings, (which are 
much less to the purpose than the 
Christmas merry-makings we have done 
so much to revi ve, ) there is always some- 
thing enjoying even to them about the 
Theatre. Play-houses are the most so- 
cial of houses ; and One feels more so- 
ciable together at Coven t-Garden, than 
at any of the others, (bur old pit-and- 
box-nand-shaking favourite, 'the Hay- 
market, excepted).* Indeed, when one 


sits in the pit, (as we always used to 
do,) one feels a certain frank cordiali- 
ty about one, which is quite delicious, 
at the sight of so many pleasant faces 
sparkling all round you ; and the most 
intellectual and graceful-spirited may 
there enjoy humanity even in its very 
common-places. You shall have on 
the same bench a high and dark far- 
thoughted, inward-looking aspect, wor- 
thy of the finest times of Italy, (if 
anything English, except perhaps Mr 
Hazlitt and one or two more, may be 
compared to the great and pleasant men 
whoaLHaphael has painted,) contrast- 
ed wffn the paleand perking-up face of 
a city clerk, just escaped from his led- 
ger, and glad to be for an hour or two 
out of the common-place sphere of rea- 
lities, and to get into the less material 
world of poetry and the drama — those 
eternal stumbling-blocks to square- 
toes. In this way, those whose na- 
tures are not fine enough to relish 
fields and flowers as we do, are drawn* 
into a kindly sympathy by apprehend- 
ing along with us the passionate of a 
play— or starting off into a bench-and- 
side-shaking merriment at a comedy — 
a thing which is (to our idea at least) 
much more devout and thankful than 
the unhappy sounds that one hears of a 
Sunday, from churches, in as forlorn a 
taste as their music * * * 


[[Here our Vice-laureat get so very ********** and j m- 
pertinent, that we dare not print the rest of his article. Indeed, a Second 
Keriew of Cray's admirable comedy, even by Hunt, would be a work of 
super^ro|ktion, after the excellent article that has already been written 
upon it in this M^gazin^— especially as Leigh says very little that we 


upon it m this Magazine— especially as Leigh says very little that we 
had not already said* His criticism is, upon the whole, “ kind-natured 1 ' 
and indulgent; thotigBlie says that the fine imitations of Shakespeare, 
which occur in tflb comedy, “ are as unlike as imitations are apt to be, 
yet not ill feltinthe general" He finds fault, indeed, with the title, 
(Pride shall havemPm 9 ) which be says, “ we are sure we have often 
written tor a copy;when ab6y at school;" and he adds, what must have 
been no doubt suggested by his own personal experience, that it smacks 
too much Of a He praises* in general* ** thelovely and fearful 

beauty" efgthe verse, which he thinks Beaumont and Flet- 
cher in if^ swalings ,and undulations f but bo ambitious— 

Or, as be phrases i|> « the yerse is always wanting toie great and grand, 
as the raaid-servibts say." Of course, we must net dispute with Leigh 
about maidservants or cher-women, with whose wajfs^nd opinions he 
frmueft better acquttinted than we can pretend to bfrjffadi for the same 
regio^ jve mnst agree witkh^TWticishn on the tMtijj&ftdt the piece. 


ISXlDvX vDOccT" 


which' to 1 be ,Th*e«qumte and polite critic 
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finds " a good deal of raffishness” in the scenes with the Hussars, and says 
there is "some ill- worded expressing" in the dialogue. However, he assures 
us, that he has "prodigiously felt and admired the comedy in general,*' 
— a fact, of which the knowledge must be infinitely delightful to Mr 
Croly. But we must now come to Mr Hazlitt's article. We print his 
Latin and French quotations as we find them in the MS., and as our 
readers will always find them printed in the Edinburgh Review, dr c. 
&c/3 

TABLE TALK. A NEW SERIES. 

.r No. I. 

On Nursery Rhymes in general 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Sweet are the dreams of childhood, only true legitimates.f They are like 
but sweeter the strains that delight the* two kings of Brentford ! There 
its early ears !* We would give any- they sit upon jdgnr thrones — the Ex- 
thing to recall those pleasant times, arainer and th Edinburgh Review— 
when we thought Jack Horner finer sedet, efemumgue u, debit — “ both war- 
than anything in Shakespeare. And bling of 6ne note, both in one key.” 
sometimes we think so still ! What a Each " doth bestride his little world 
poet was he who composed all these like a Colossus” — (little, but oh ! how 
sweet nursery verses — the violet bed great !) There they are teres et rotun - 
not sweeter! Yet he died “ without dus ; while Universal Suffrage, like 
a name !” How unintelligible they are, “ Universal Fan, knit with the graces” 
and yet how easily understood ! They of Whiggism, leads on the eternal 
are like Wordsworth, (but oh, how dance ! We have said in Tlte London , 
unlike !) and we admire them for the that " to assume a certain signature, 
same reason that we do him. How and write essays and criticisms in The 
many young lips have breathed out London Magazine, was a consum- 
these “ snatches of old songs,” ma- mation of felicity hardly be ta- 
king the breeze about them " dis- lieved.” Rut whatis writittg in the 
course most eloquent music !” Where- Edinburgh Review, or . the New 
ever these rhymes “ do love to haunt. Monthly, or the London, compared to 
the air is delicate.” Let us try to writing in Blackwood's Magazine? 
make them “ as palpable to the feel- That, after all, is your only true pass- 
ing” of others, as they are to our port to Fame. We thought otherwise 
own. once — but we were wrong I — Well, 

We once said in Constable's Maga- better late than nev$r. But we must 
zine, that, “ to be an Edinburgh re- get to our subject, 
viewer, was the highest distinction m What admirable pictures of duty 
literary society ;” because, about that (finer than Mr Wordsworth's Ode to 
time, we began to write in the Edin- Duty) are now and then presented to 
burgh Review. We were proud of it us in these rhymes ! — what powerful 
then, and we are so yet !— But it is a exhortations to morality (stronger and 
finer thing now. One could not then . briefer than Hannah More's) do we 
be radical, if one would. Now it is find in them ! What can be more 
tout au contraire — Whigs and Radi- strenuous, in its way, than ttadetest- 
cals have met together— Jeffrey and ation of slovenliness inspired by the 
Hunt have embraced each other. And following example ? The rhyme itself 
it is right they should. Jeffrey is the seems " to have caught the trick” of 
" Prince of Critics and King of Men carelessness, and to wanton in the in- 
just as Leigh Hunt is King of Cock- spiration of the subject ! 
aigne, by divine right. Theyare your 

* Quaere, years. — Printer’s devil. ^ - 

t Mr Hazlitt here omits the name of another sovereign, of whom he thus speaketh 
in the Edinburgh Review— “ The Scotsman is an excellent paper, with but one sub- 
ject — Political Economy — but the Editor may be said to be King of it !” But perhaps 
he bethought him afterwards, that, to be " King of one subject,” was no very brilliant 
sovereignty. 



: 'ttj ‘ Bunt and Basil fc 

> gw saw, Margtiy Daft* jwld her bed, and lajr in the itraw : 

Was not she a dirty slut, to sell her bed, and lie in the dirt ? 

Look at the paternal affection (regardless of danger) so .beautifully exem- 
plified in this sweet lullaby : — 

1 Bye, baby bunting ! papa's gone a-hunting, 

To catch a little rabbit-skin, to wrap the baby bunting in. 

There is a beautiful spirit of humanity and a delicate gallantry in this one. 
The long sweep of the verse reminds one of the ladies* trains in Watteau's pic- 
tures:— *'■ , 

One a penny, two' a penny, hot cross- wins. 

If your daughters do not like them, give them to yoUr sons ; 

* But if you atiould Kavehone of these pretty little elves, f 
You cannot do" better than to eat them yourselves, : 

Economy is the moral of th| next. It it worth all the Tracts of the Cheap 

Repository!— ' * ' " *' ' 

When I was a little boy, I lived by myself, 

* All the bread and cheese I got, I put it on the shelf. 

What can be more exquisite than the way in which the most abstruse sciences 
are conveyed to the injant understanding ? Here is an illustration of the law 
of gravitation, whidml Sir Bichard Phillips's" Writings against Newton will 
never overthrow I— 

Bock a bye, baby, on the tree top, 

* Whcfi the wind blows, the cradle will rock ; 

If the bough breaks, the cradle will fall. 

Then down tumbles baby and cradle, and all. 

The theories of the Political Economist? are also finely explained in this verse, 
which very ’properly begins with an address to J* B. Say, who has said the 
same thing m Jprose 

See, Say, a penny a-day, Tommy must have a new master— 

Why must he have but a penny a-day ? Because he can work no faster. 
This is better Ulan the Templars Dialogues on Political Economy in The 
London, aftd plainer and shorter than the Scotsman. It is as good as the Ri- 
cardo Lectte. MrftrCulloch could not have said anything more profound ! 

There is often a fine kind of pictured poetry about them.. In this verse, for 
instance, you seem v to hear the merry merry ring of the bells, and you see the 

; ■" Bide a cock-^orse to Bamborough Cross, 

' / To see a fair lady sit on a white horse ; 

, ' ; With rings ^n her finger?, and beljs on her toes, 

V- 'i That she may have music wherever she goes. 

1 There Is also a rich imagination about the " four-and-twenty black-birds, 
baked in apye It is quite oriental, and carries you back to the Crusades. 
But, upon the whole, we prefer this lay, with its fearful and tragic close 
Bye^ baby bumpkin, where's Tony Lumpk in ? 

: My lady's on her death-bed, with hating half a pumpkin'. 

No wonder !— for we have see# pumpkins in France, that would “ make Ossa 
like a wart 1” There la a wildness pf fancy about this one, like the night-mare. 
What an overwhelming ideain the last line !— 

We're all in the dumps, for Diamonds is trumps. 

And the kittens are gone to St Paul's i 
And the babies are bit, and the moon's in a fit, 

^ And the houses are built without walls'! 

But tfiere is yet another, finer than all, of Which We can only recollect a few 
words. The rest k gone with other visions of our youth l We often sit and 
Chink of these lines by the hour together, till out hearts melt with their beau- 
ty, and our eyes fill with lasts. We could probably find the rest in some of 
Mr Godwin’s twopenny books ; but we would not for worlds dissolve the charm 
ffitf'is round the mysterious words. The “ gay ladye” is more gorgeous to 
r&ncy than Mr Coleridge's'* dark ladye !*' 

London bridge is broken down— 
v How shall we build it up again ? 

-—With a gay ladye. 

6 



IftgtO ^MtmtandEazMtt. - 1$ 

The following is “ perplexed in the extreme”— a pantomime <Jf confusion ! 
Cock-a-doodle cfoi my dame has lost her shoe ; 

The cat has lost her fiddle-stick — I know not vdiat to do. 

There is " infinite variety” in this one : the rush in the first line is like the 
burst of an overture at the Philharmonic Society. Who can read the second 
line without thinking of Sancho and his celestial goats-*" sky-tinctured ?” 
Hey diddle, diddle, a cat and a fiddle. 

The goats jump'd over the moon ; 

And the little dogs bark'd to see such sport, 

And the cat ran away with the spoon. 

But if what we have quoted is fine, Tory,) or that he liked the taste of it 


u nuat nc iiuvc uuuicu u uuc> 

the next is still finer, what are all 
these things to Jack Horner and his 
Christmas -pye ? What infinite keep* 
ing and gusto there is in jt ! — (we use 
keeping and gusto in the sense of 
painters, and not merely to mean that 
he kept all the pye to himself, (like a 


—which Mr Hunt tells us is the mean- 
ing of gusto.) What quiet enjoyment ! 
what serene repose ! . There, he sits, 
teres et rotundas , in the Mar 9 oscuro, 
with his finger in the pye f All is sa- 
tisfying); delicious, secure from intru- 
sion, Cf solitary bliss !'* 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating his Chjistraas^pye : W* ^ 

He put in his thumb, and he pull’d out a plumb. 
And said, “ What a good boy am I !" ^ 

What a pity that Rembrandt did not article ; but, for the sak 
paint this subject ! But perhaps he did this one, we add a few ] 
not know it. If he had painted it, the of the Early French Fo 


picture would have been worth ,any 
money. He would have smeared all 
the canvass over with some rich, honey- 
ed, dark, bright, unctuous oil-colour ; 
and, in the turner, you would have 

Jack / then there would liave been the .. 
pye, flashing out of the picture in a 
blaze of golden light, and the green 
plum held up over it, dropping sweets ! 
—We think we could paint it our- 
selves ! 

We are unwilling thqt anything 
from our friend, C. P., Esquire 
should come in at the fag-end of aft 


article ; but, for the sake of enriching 
this one, we add a few lines from one 
of the Early French Poets , communi- 
cated to C. P., by his friend Victoirc, 
Vicomte dc Soligny, whom he met in 
Paris at the Caffle des MiUes Colonncs . 
The translation is by Mr Hunt; it is 
like Mr Frere's translations from the 
Poema del'Cid , but is infinitely more 
easy, graceful, jtnd antique :f > 

C’est lc Roy Bogobm, 

Qui met sa culotte 4 l’enverV; 1 

Le bon Saint Eloy 

Lui dit : u Mon bon Roy, 

Yotre Majeste * v ‘ 

Est mal culott^e.” * 

“ Eh bien,’* lul dit le bon Roy, 

“ Je voisja ir^^ttrei^laiftdroi|. ? ’ 


It was King Dagobert who poking on his yellow breezes. 

Whisk'd out the lining with a fling, and most elaborjlte stretches ; . 
Kind Saint Eloi;perk*a crisply up,i and said with frahkliest air, 

" Your majesty's most touching legs are got one don't know where.” 
" Well,” (with his best astonishment hush'd out the kindly* king,) 
We’U swale them over jauntily, andthat'a the v£ry thing.” 


• Alias Wictoirc, Wicomie de&tigky. This Cockney wrote (as few but Mr Colburn 
the bookseller have ember) Letters on England, unowhis title, 

which we demolished. rWflbimjfeieccasion to shew that this impostor dinnot even 
know how WM® names ; and we migS* h|ye added, that bis 

title-page proved he did not tew a mao’s name froisi '% womens— being evi- 
dently Utenfime which C« F. £«$ ¥as vainly endeavouring to mif# , Victofyf, Vicomte 
dc SoUgriyi sounds to a French e*r jwd&Jmigf ^ to an English 

one. Bevies, Victoire is, t» Sveryho^plwS; a name giVeahvFrance (almost 'exclu- 
sively) to females of; this fVicomtc'sown S‘ and Wh^n* he was rx 

Pahis, he had, no doubt, of^en occasion to viobtellij w l M fc yV by calling out from his 
room on the ninth floor, JVictotre, du r?in.—C. X. y 

t Qu^, antic. . Printer's devil* * v \'$ : i ' 
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THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENTS 

Peaceable, monotonousjmd com- proaches towards honesty and common 
paratively uninteresting, as the late sense in his speeches, or to remain si- 
Session was, a review df some of its lent. Ilume is ruined. Bennett has 
leading features cannot be altogether lost his speech. Wilson has only spoke 
devoid of amusement and instruc- some three times during the Session, 
tion. u merely to confess that he is the greatest 

The state of parties, or rather the man in the universe. .No one can tell 
state of party creeds jpid schemes, is what has become of Whitbread. Wood 
at all timed a matter of the highest never ventures a step beyond city bu- 
national importance, and, therefore, we siiiess. And poor Hobhousc delves, and 
will, in the first place, glance at the stammers, and musters his brass again 
■ expose of this state which the session and again, and all to no purpose. Slay 
practically furnished. We fear that our enemies become Gods of rcvolu- 
our lower orders have yet only changed . tionary mobs f May they obtain a little 
their opinions in a partial degree, but, notoriety by repeating . the drunken 
nevertheless, they have become silent ravings of their Worshippers, and then 
and peaceable. Their efforts only led be forsaken ! Wc shall then have our 
to ruin ; their hopes were blasted ; pe- revenge. We should not give vent to 
titions and public ; mce tings, as they so dreadful a wish as this respecting 
possessed no lntriapic charms, lost the it them, were we not exceedingly muli- 
attractioh with their novelty ; work cions. 

became plentiful ; every interest in the As the Whigs have long been the 
State became reasonably prosperous ; abject followers of the Burdettites, and 
and, therefore, they retired with one as they have long had no other sup- 
consent from active political life. This _ porters in the community than the 
retirement — this abandonment of re- revolutionary multitude, what has 
volution by our labourers and mecha- ruined the one party has likewise ruin- 
nics—has actually ruined two of our e d the other- Their conduct, however. 
Parliamentary parties. under calamity, is as different as pos- 

For a long time, Burdett stood alone sible. The Burdettites are in agony 
t in the Hdnge of Commons. Sometimes and despair, but still they truckle not 
he could find an individual to second to their conquerors: their language 
. bis motions, but never one to divide is — 
with him. The populace then had not . « What though the field be lost, 

entered the political world to become All is not lost ; the unconquerable will 
tV a leading portion of it ; the Whigs And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
were a powerful party ; they paid some And courage never to submit or yit Id, 
regard %<^acteyAn8 they had not £, nd w h flt is dsrfnot to be overcome ; 
Adopted tlSjoctrme, that everything That glory never shall their wrath or might 
, which the lllmisters opposed ought to Lxtort fw>m us * 
be voted for. Jd proportion as the This is, at any rate, manly, and it 
eause of revolution pospered with the saves them from utter contempt; but 
mob, Burdett acquired followers and the Whigs, always excepting poor 
? influence in Parliament, until at length Brougham and Earl Grey, display 
he became the virtual head of the Op- neither torture nor sorrow. They have, 
position. For spme years he and* his with all imaginable alacrity, laid Re- 
par^ have led the Opposition, and the form. Emancipation, &e. upon the 
* Whigs have been content to embrace /ajbfeliy'and become the most officibus of 
their principles and schemes, and to the gqppor ters of the Ministry. Every 
act as dir humble auxiliaries. The oneffcmemhm what their conduct was 
Whigs have., constantly voted for all dui|ng*the growth of Radicalism— on 
the motions of; the Burdettites, no the tril^dfblas^mersihd traitors— 
> matter how abominable these motions touching the M arichester meeting— on 
iiidght bein assertion and object^ Well, the tween's trial— at her funeral— and 
;|He Burdettites arenow objects of com- J Spring the prevalence of agricultural 
^Msiom u Westminster's Pricfe” can. distress. Every one remembers that 
no longerrbe abusive, ex^t 'towards . .they fought with all their might the 
deiimctministetsand Or^gesbcfotiesj, r battles 4f the revolutionists of this and 
and he jfi tjompfelfed to mp$ some op- * m other countries, so long as the cause 
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was not utterly hopeless; that they 
strained every nerve to wrap the whole 
continent of Europe in the flames of 
civil waf ; and that they trafficked 
without ceasing in sedition, rebellion, 
misery, and blood, with the hope of 
plunging this quarter of the globe in- 
to anarchy and horrors to the last mo- 
ment of their ability. And every one 
remembers that they prosecuted with 
intense ardour the most gigantic 
schemes of change and innovation ; 
that they wished to give us a new House 
of Commons, new laws of almost every 
description, and a new set of constitu- 
tional and other opinions;, that they la- 
boured to give a new forffi and opera- 
tion to the constitution, by means of 
wbat they called Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; and that they attempted to re- 
peal twenty millions of taxes at once, 
to demolish the Church, to involve us 
in war with France in behalf of deism 
and democracy, and to do we know not 
wliat else beside. These Whigs — not 
different men bearing the same name— 
but the self-same individuals, have, in 
the last Session of Parliament, become 
the eulogists jf the Ministers. Yet 
these Ministers are not new ones ; they 
are the very men whom the Whigs, 
for some thirty years, have constantly 
blackened, as the most unprincipled 
and incapable of all living people ; and 
they are the very men who, in these 
thirty years, have, by their deeds, if 
not by their words, utterly blasted the 
character of the Whigs, both for the 
present age, and for ever. Our factions 
of former times were unprincipled and 
wicked enough, in all conscience, but 
still they generally bore disaster with 
heroism | it was reserved for the Whigs 
to shew how far faction could become 
despicable as well as depraved. 

This difference of conduct between . 
the two parties amply confirms all that 
has been taught us touching human 
nature. Burdett took the field man- 
fully against the wKole nation* Like 
the illustrious Don Qu&otev by whose 
side posterity wUJ pkcehitn^e belie- 
ved that the giants; fr&a$ds, gwtles, 
dungeons r groann^5 captives, wS! dis- 
tressed damsels/ of his iihagination, 
were realities. 4 Preposterous as the 
principles were which he propagated, 
nebelieved them to be just ones. He 
was guided by a false understanding 
and a madman’s temperament, rather 
than by wicked motives ; therefore he 
is now unchanged by defeat, and still 


keeps the field, though the whole na- 
tion has forsaken him. But the Whigs 
renounced the creed of their ancestors 
for that of revolutionism, for the sake 
of gain, and against their consciences. 
They fought with the Utmost des- 
peration die battles of the revolution- 
ists; and still they admitted, when 
they could be made to speak, that the 
revolutionists sought the overthrow of 
the constitution. Of course, men who 
could be capable of this were sure,of 
becoming the sycophants of the Minis- 
ters, Whenever the multitude should 
desert them, "and they should only he 
able to exist as public men by such sy- 
cophancy. ’ 

Why do we make this recapitulation 
of Whig criminality and degradation ? 
Because we wish to prevent that fac- 
tion which so lately brought the em- 
pire to the verge of destruction, from 
ever escaping fronf the flashes of pub- 
lic scorn ; because we wish to impress 
upon v the minds of our rising states- 
men, particularly those who in a few 
years will have to form the Opposition, 
that honesty is the best policy, and 
• that an Opposition, as well as a Mi- 
nistry, can only prosper by integrity, 
patriotism, and wisdom ; and because 
we wish to contribute our mite to- 
wards providing our country with an 
upright, patriotic Opposition, when 
tne present generation of Whigs shall 
be seen no more. We have another 
reason. The Whigs are as destitute 
of principle as they ever were, and 
they are now endeavouring to .ruin 
those by adulatiotf who crushed them 
in open conflic&gLfie a leading per- 
sonage of the mn mortal poem from 
which we have made an extract, ffiey 
have been driven from the field, "and 
their only resource is to assume the 
shape of the serpent, and to wbfk.hy 
Seduction. Wbknow hot whether they 

have ever thought with that person- 

' * , ' /■ * * •* 


nowcon- 


u Oh foul descent ! that we, who, erst eon- 
tended 

With' Gods to sit the t 
strain’d 
Into vile beasts , 

, - /I. 

But certain ft is that th^y have trails- . 
formed themselves according to his 
example, and that they are labouring 
as he laboured after his transforma- 
tion* r %efeaf that they arc likely to 
achieve &ore by their present system, 
thin tteyever achieved by the one they 
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hkve, abandoned, and we wish, there- 
fore, to put the nation upon its guard 
, m far as possible against them. 

The Whigs, since their change of 
system, have been incessantly bespat- 
tering that portion of the Ministry 
which is favourable to what is called 
Catholic emancipation, but more espe- 
cially Mr Canning, with their pane-, 
gyrics. Now Mr Canning— the same 
Mr Canning — was always, preyiously 
to the last two years, tfeespedal ob- 
ject of Whig execration. We remem- 
ber hoy^ eternally the Wbig^apers 
lampooned and vilified him— howeter4 
. nally the Whig leaders , belaboured 
him— how Tierney scoffed at his thea- 
trical action and wicked sophistries — 
how Burdett raved respecting his rob- 
beries of the public— how Hume dila- 
ted on his cruelty— and howBrougham 
scourged his mercenary treachery. .We 
have not forget what was said respect? 
ing his mission to Portugal, ami the 
pensions granted to certain members 
of his family ; we have not forgot the 
pamphlet, the author of which he in 
effect challenged, and the remarks 
which the Whigs made respecting that 
• pamphlet and his . conduct ; and we 
liave not forgot the scrape into which 
he drove poor Huine, with regard to 
the Times newspaper, and the scrape 
into which he drove poor Burdett, with 
Regard So some asseverations delivered 
to the populace. Np one member of 
the Ministry, if we except the late la- 
mented Marquis of Londonderry, was 
so Jm tensely hated,, and so fearfully 
slandered by the Whigs,, as Mr Can- 
ning. Well, it is novyjfith the Whigs, 
Mr Canning, or noonfc : — “ Hebas the 
rare fortune," says St James Mackin- 
tosh, u to possess th$ .confidence of his 
opponents, as wpll asihe favour of his 
supporters/' Ilere .is* Mr Canning, 
the Foreign Secretary,- the ministerial 
leader of the House pf Cominons, ac- 
tually declared topossess the, confi- 
dence of the Opposition, of ther Whigs, 
of die Very men itfho, for die whole 
period of his public life, have said daily 
of him evwy tiling that could imply 
incapacity and want of principle ! 

The conduct o£4he WhjgMs very 
distent to the other portion ofthe Go- 
vernment. Mr Canning is little less 
thin kgOjlrrMr Robinson is amazingly 
clever >a*4 Patriotic— the 

tjKlPnot Mr ritfnl&U is 
a fine C* .Gran* is vastly 

wise. Here the W$gs papse* 


Liverpool is neither fish nor flesh ; but 
still he is a decent kind of person, and 
might be moulded into something in 
a certain state of things — Mr Peel is a 
queer sort of body ; but he has friends, 
and it is best to be silent respecting 
him at present— Mr Goulburn is no- 
body ; and the Lord Chancellor is 
Satan himself; Every one knows that 
this venerable nobleman, who will be 
regarded by posterity as one of the best 
and greatesf of men that this country 
ever produced, occupies no prominent 
political office in the government, and 
abstains more than any other member 
of it from* party Conduct. If ever an 
'individual in Parliament fastidiously 
adliersd to fact and argument, and the 
naked merits of the matter before him, 
in his speeches, that individual has 
been Lord Eldon. It is notorious that 
his political influence flows almost al- 
together from his high character and 
commanding talents. Yet all the party 
malignity and ire that the Whigs can 
possibly muster are constantly directed 
against him. The Prime Minister must 
be spared, the Ministerial Leader must 
be eulogized, but the Lord Chancellor 
must be crushed. It is not the Foreign 
Secretary, the Home Secretary, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; it is the 
Lord Chancellor, whom the Opposition 
must oppose and drive from office. It 
has hitherto been the practice to ascribe 
every act of the Ministry to the Mi- 
nistry as a body ; or, at any rate, if 
such acts were ascribed more particu- 
larly tp the leading Minister, he was 
held accountable for the unpopular as 
well as the popular ones : but now all 
that 'the Ministry does which pleases 
the Whigs is done by MfXkmning, 
and all that it does which vexes them 
is done by the Lord Chancellor. It is 
Lord Eldon who keeps tlie Catholics 
from power, who, will not suiter the 
rabble republics of South America to 
be recognised, and who blows w up the 
schema* <& the Liberals as rapidly as 
they arefkbritatcd ; while Mr Can- 
mtig d&s, or seeks to do, everything 
that tbe^Wbig# wish. Lord Eldon, it 
seeutffm addition to his being the 
Chancellor, travels about from the 
Home OJSse to the Foreign Office, and 
from the. Colonial Office to the Exche- 
quer and makes little boys of all his 
colleagues, the Premier included. Poor 
Cathie Jus been so widely misled by 
thi$ ; that, *the other^day, he actually 
addr&ssipd a number of his Republican 
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to the Lord Chancellor, In which he 
spoke to this exalted individual by the 
terms “ Fellow,” and “ Thou,” and 
protested that it was he who brought 
the late shower of prosecutions upon 
the blasphemy shop in Fleet Street. 
To Lord Eldon this is the brightest of 
glory — but what is it to Mr Canning? 

Now what is the cause of all this ? 
The Whigs declare that Mr Canning 
has apostatized from his creed, and 
lias become a Liberal; he protests that 
he has not. They assert that bchas 
given a new direction to our foreign 
policy ; he declares that he pursues 
the line which was chalked out by his 
predecessor ; and he produces irrefra- 
gable proof of it in the shape of astate 

per drawn up by that predecessor. . 
Looking beyond the assertions, and 
counter-assertions, it seems to be pretty 
certain that Mr Canning . is as far from 
Whiggism as lie ever was. He has 
stated in Parliament, that the war on 
the continent was between extreme 
opinions, of which we could support 
neither ; and that the “ constitutional 
system” of Spain was altogether unfit 
for a nation. This, we think, ought to 
be regarded as one memorable point 
of difference between him and his adu- 
lators. With regard to reform, church 
robbery, and the other leading points 
of Whig policy, his opinions remain 
unchanged, lie lias indeed compli- 
mented Wilson, and sat at table with 
Waitbman, Favell, Ilobliouse, Hume, 
&c. ; but although we wish from our 
souls that he bad not done this,, still 
we think that, so far as it concerned 
himself, Unmounted to nothing more 
than a sacrifice of personal dignity. 
Evidence is altogether against the al- 
leged apostacy 01 Mr Canning. 

The plain truth is, the Whigs are 
not quite sd simple us to be duped by 
a few bows and soft phrases. They 
know that Mr Ganning is now what 
he was when he was the most promi- 
nent object of their abuse; they love 
him as much now, ^ th^ytlid when 
they lavished tins abuse upon him, 
and they speak of him liim as 
they do, because §&? 

best means of pps^i^ 
terests.* *They know that^aB fS raaks 
despise t^era at home, that .they can 
be no longer aided % continental al- 
lies, that they do not possess among . 
themselves, what would form a Mini-; 
stry, and itliat, v as a separate party, they 
never can reach office, Tncir granck 


object therefore is, to split the Mini- 
stry, that they may stick themselves 
into the tail of one of the fragments, 
and thereby, mount to some of the 
subordinate offices of the government. 
Ministers aredi vided in opinion touch- 
ing the Catholic question, and there- 
fore the Whigs are eternally labour- 
ing to puff this question into one of 
the first rank, and to drive them to 
open conflict with each other respect- 
ing ;it. If only Lord Eldon’s party 
and Mr Canning's party will quarrel, 
then the Whigs are sure either of be- 
ing taken by the hand by those who 
remain in office, or of being reinforced 
by those who leave it. # They take the 
par,t of Mr Canning, because on this 
question they agree with him, because 
lie is the* youngest and most accom- 
modating man ; and they dilate on 
his Liberalism, and worship him to 
conceal their wretched arts, and to. in- 
timate to him that they will abandon 
reform, turn Brougham aud their less 
tractable members adrift, 'think as he 
may wish them to think, and coalesce 
with him whenevei he Will hold up 
his finger as a sigilaL Such is clearly 
their present object, and it is worthy 
of them : We pretend not to foretell 
the issue, but still we think that Mr 
Canning is too well acquainted with 
his own interest to suffer them to ruin 
him. * 

It cannot, however, be denied, that 
the Whigs have reaped some success 
from their change of tactics. Flattery 
is a most potent weapon, and it has 
not been applied to Mr Canning’s sides 
altogether in yai|^ Bating his notice 
of the Radical dribs, we do not think 
that it has made him do what he ought 
not to have done ^ but ive fear that it 
has made him leave unsaid much that 
he ought to have said, tfUd this is no 
light matter. The strifeWhich his in 
late years convulsed tbp world, has 
raged between the friends and enemies 
of the principles and feelings which 
hold society together— to determine 
whether these should or should not 
be destroyed— and we thinklt was the 
highest duty- of the ministers to occu- 
py the first place among the former. 
The Whigs hav# never ceased to at- 
tack these principles and feelings, even 
when they have poured their panegy- 
rics the m Qsfi thickly upon Mr Can- , 
liingrttSppB hedh Seemed to be so far 
bverpotiplr their smiles and cant, a& 
to 'I&wtBb to find in las heart tit’ 
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them. The consequence the Spanish rulers. He ought to have 
has been, that from his silence, the stated that this, country never could 
House, of Commons, in the last two support such a system as had been es- 
sessions, has appeared to, sanction opi- tablished in Spain, and that it never 
{lions directly levelled against public could regard the principles which had 
spirit, public honesty, and the best in- revolutionized' that unhappy nation 
terests of the empire. with anything but abhorrence.* The 

Our readers cannot have forgotten neutrality for which we had declared, 
what took place in Parliament in the and our interests throughout, demand- 
, session of 18 23. Nothing was to be ed this. He has since said, that he 
heard but reprobation of the conduct was liot^ then called upon for such a 
of France, and praise of the Spanish declaration* but we nevertheless think 
Revolutionists ; theWhigs represented that he was. If* Ire had made it, he 
the latter to be the best of bdttgs, and would Jjave proved that the assertions 
the little that fell from the Ministers of the IjVhigs respecting liis own 
seemed to countenance it. ,Of course, change of opinions were false, lu* 
the Ministerial as well as Opposition would have prevented the House of 
prints took their cue from this, and Conditions from appearing, to sanction 
almost all the guides of public opinion Jacobin principles, and: he would have 
laboured to make us the enthusiastic kept the ministerial prints from that 
friends of these Revolutionists. Now, mischievous course which- they are 
the naked facts Of the matter -were now pursuing, 
these : — These persons were the bro- . A still more wanton disregard for 
thers of our Radicals in all things, the conservation of sound principles 
We had just, with no little difficulty, and feelings, was manifested by Par- 
put down our own Revolutionists, and liament during the last session. Ac- 
we were advised to sympathize with cording to the papers, Mr Canning, in 
and assist those of another country, his official character, complimented 
It was in effect proclaiming that the Wilson in the House, of Commons, 
self-same opinions were true abroad and to render this the more unaccount- 
and false at home— -that the self-same able, lie did it in a spcech which char- 
actions were laudable in other coun- ged the same Wilson with having viola- 
tries, and crimes in this — aud that the ted the spirit of thelaws, and with liav- 
JibtJrals ought to be cherished on the ing exerted himself to the utmost, and 
continent, and destroyed in Great Bri- not wholly without effect, to involve 
tain. It was even doing worse than this country in a war with France, 
this. It was virtually making a sur- Mr Lyttleton was represented ttrsay, 
render of Toryism, encouraging our that Wilson was an honour to his 
Liberals to redouble their exertions, country, and it was asserted that the 
and notifying to tfie sound part of the whole House joined in the panegyrics, 
community that tfoy ought to war no Now, the best that caijtbe said of 
longer against “ liberal opinions." Wilson, is, that he possesses as much 
This was not only in the highest personal bravery, as is possessed by 
degree preposterous, hut it was ealeu- almost every man in Great Britain, 
Jated to be in the highest degree mis- while his dark side might, we think, 
chievous. Mr Canning, a$ the mini- strike the most unscrupulous eulogist 
sterial leader of the House of Com- in the world speechless. We remem- 
mons, committed a capital mot in not her that he was the chairman of a 
declaring, thatwhile he condoned the public meeting in the very height of 
conduct of France, he equally con-* the Queen-fe&ver, at which it was la- 
denined the conduct and principles of raeuted that Spain had got the start 


* • In the innumfrable debates which took plaH in th*e ttfoWSc£iipns on the Spa- 
nish question, only; two individuals ventured to express their bo e$8*ty to the creed, and 
conduct of the Revolutionists, and these were— we name them U do them honour— the 
Puke ofBuckingbam in the Upper, and the ’Hon. C, Lamb in the Lower Hquse. We 
w jfh that Mr 'Lamb would apeak much more frequently than he does ; such speeches as 
homakes are greatly needed in Parliament, and he is robbing himself of public estima- 
tion by Ms silence. 4 Few evef^f tbdse fho are eloquent, are capable of taking* accurate 
views of great questions, and;of these any^m these times dare make themselves 

^independent of thjipltea tm<Tthe populace. JFhe truckling to these two fearful despots 
was so^uhivlrshl, so abject, and se fUU of evil consequences, as it is at present. 
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of us in revolution, end hoped that 
we should speedily follow her exam- 
ple; — we remember that he assisted 
our Revolutionists , to the utmost, so 
long as they*would keep the field, and 
that he afterwards assisted in the same 
manner those of other nations we 
remember his feats at the Queen's 
meetings, and at her' funeral ; — and 
we remember that he was expelled the 
British army. Now, wherfcis the set- 
off against all this ? Where is tfre his- 
tory of his achievements— where are 
the recordsof his national serviced— and 
where, amidst his multifarious hooks 
and speeches, aftrthe proofs that hjs 
talents rise even to mediocrity ? ' If 
these can nowhere be found, where, 
at any rate, is the evidence that he 
has become a peaceable and well-af- 
fected member of society ? If this be 
likewise lacking, on what ground has 
he been panegyrised in Parliament ? 

Again, Sir J. Mackintosh passes a 
flaming culogium on Lord Cochrane, 
and in the most seductive manner in- 
vites some Minister of the Crown — Mr 
Canning, of course — to advise' the re- 
storation of his commission in the 
navy, and the House is reported to 
have received this oven with cheers ! 
Lord Cochrane is unquestionably a 
brave man, but what is he more ? We 
recollect that it was his eternal prac- 
tice at mob meetings, to solemnly, 
pledge his honour, that he would in 
Parliament prove different members 
of the government to have Committed 
the most lieinous crimes, and that he 
never redeemed, or attempted to re- 
deem, his pledge. We recollect the 
groundless abuse which he east upon 
his superior officers. We recollect nis 
abominable and infamous speeches to 
the populace. We recollect that he 
was tried by a jury for a scandalous 
fraud — tttofraud, the object of which 
was to enflKi himself by the ruin of 
thousands of poor families — and that 
he Was convicted on the clearest evi- 
dence. We recollect that /he swore 
by his honour , ctnd everything else, 
that he was innoci^nL no man 

ever to this day doubted JB& h&was 
guilty.. We recolle^liiS^rnin^is 
conviction out of sight* uaj $ the of 
the most ^inpr!ncipkd 4 f deTna|gogties 
that evetflhe coup try was cutsed with. 
And we cannot be ignorant; that 
while he has been in South America, 
he has generally been acting the part 
of a buccaneer — that he hra 


often the master as the servant of 
those who hired him— that bn one 
day he plundered every flag he durst 
touch, and on the next quarrelled with 
his employers, and ran away from bis 
duty, that he might pocket the chief 
portion of the booty — and that, his 
conduct throughout has proved that 
his .ruling motive has^ oeen lucre. 
Against this appalling history nothing 
— nothing can be thrown into the 
scale* save personal bravery ! Yet this 
is thfcman whose eulogy the superfi- 
cial and infirm understanding of Sir 
J. Mackintosh has channted, and 
whose eulogy the ‘House of Commons 
is reported to have heanl with appro- 
bation. 

We will here say, and we challenge 
contradiction* that these two men 
would never have been* heard of in 
Parliament, if they had hot mingled 
in the broils of faction, and been Ra- 
dical leaders ^that if their swords 
had been, employed a' thousand times 
more than they have been, and they 
had been covered .with wounds recei- 
ved in the battles of tlieir country ; 
Still, if they* had in the late perilous 
times exerted themselves as strenu- 
ously in favour of the constitution, 
the laws, social order, and public peace, 
as they exerted themselves against 
them, they would only have been na- 
med in Parliament to havebeen blade 
the objects of Whig abus& We will 
say further, that if these tnen had ne- 
ver violated the laws of their country 
and of the world, ahd had never uttered 
their sickening puff and swagger re- 
specting themselves, they would ne- 
ver, in spite oflffeir services & Ra- 
dicalism, have received any 
mentary notice whatever. ^ 

We will now ask, not factions, not 
the Whig leaders, nor the Ministerial 
leaders, but that portion of our coun- 
trymen wher think and sot for them- 
selves on public matters^?. 1% it ihfe- 
ritorious for individuals tb^fiolate the 
laws of 1 their ' counttY aticl of other 
^nations? — 2; Do rhiltaiy and civil 
punishments confer character ? — 8. 
Do possess a partiele %f honour, 
who say what is untrue to delude the 
ignorant, and whojdedge^theirhonour 
to prove what they never can prove ? 
— 4. Is it decefit and proper for our 
.tren«fendousj|asi of military ami na- 
val om befajL rojjjie Virtually told that'- 
the WJSi^ W f obtain honourable distinc- 
• Upn^^ifcunplp upon the laws* to 
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«/ i|lj ! uti& t to become loaders of the rab- 
„ ble, against all that is dear to the 
Country ?— 5. Will it produce public 
odod, fbr the nation to be informed 
That the men who have been degraded 
and * punished, and who owe their 
wretched notoriety to their enmity to 
our best institutions, and their efforts 
to produce public convulsion* are alike 
honourable and deserving ? If the an- 
swers be — No J what are we to think 
of the parliamentary praise which has 
been blstowed on 'Mr Wilson and 
Lord Cochrane ? '* 

Wc do hot say this for the sake of 
doing disservice to these persons; if 
the matter af&ctpd their personal in- 
terests alone, Mr Canning and Sir J. 
Mackintosh might splice them toge- 
ther, and make a two-headdd four- 
logged king of them, and it would ex- 
cite in us only merriment. But they 
are ttsOd as the instruments for de- 
stroying the foundations of society, 
and therefore it is our duty to disable 
them as far as we can for being put 
to such use any longer. This duty 
nothing shall present us from dis- 
charging. The eulogies which have 
been heaped upon these mountebanks, 
are directly levelled against all the 
, distinctions between honour and dis- 
honour, between guilt and innocence, 
between merit and demerit ; and they 
ar£ calculated to teach the community 
to Follow dishonour, guilt, afid deme- 
rit alone. So long as our rtders hold 
Such persons up to public admiration, 
it Will be a mockery in them to define 
crimeyto make laws, ^nd to call upon 
the pOMb tojoe imSocept, peaceable, 
and wbll-kffected v " 

..After haying thwarted towards Mr 
. Wilson and Lord Cochrane, how did 
the. House of HCommons act towards 
LordEldon ? JE^ere is a to^n who pos- 
sesses the most tare talents and ac- 
quirementp, who combines these, with 
the most* rare qualities of conduct, afid 
who has empmyed the whole in the 
most beneflfcnd manner jppssib!e>for 
hi s ccmntiry, for the longest period 
that hufoaft life will admit of. Com- 
pare btih wfth such people as Brough- 
anfc anff Mackintosh— compare nU 
^ldetas, principles, and life, with theirs, 
his gigantic powers, his 
- /virtues, and his invaluable 

iw will be correctly, judged. Of, 
frtcMp|<l£%rfly Of these, 
througholt lika heeu so 'Qfaftoffiiy 


steady, and courageous, that no one 
could refrain Jrom Severing Him whose 
heart was an English one. , He has 
ever scorned factious deeds— he has 
ever disdained to. court popularity— he 
has ever proved to every onb that he 
heard nothing but his conscience, and 




colleagues were dismayed by perils, he 
was the hero to ' re-nerve them — if 
they were seduced by interest, he was 
the patriot to brMgmem back to their 
duty— if they, abandoned him, he 
fought the good fight without them 
and triumphed. Whatever others may 
have done, Lofrl Eldon has never com- 
promised his frifends— Lord Eldon has 
never (Conciliated %way hiscreed — Lord 
Eldon has never 'Concealed his senti- 
ments, to escape sarcasm and slander 
— Lord Eldon has never for a moment 
deviated from that gloriouspath, which 
can only be trod by the bestr and the 
greatest. Against this illustrious in- 
dividual, charges were made, which, 
no matter how it was denied, were 
evidently meant to destroy his cha- 
racter for both ability and integrity, 
to cover him with parliamentary cen- 
sure, and to drive him in disgrace 
from office. These charges notorious- 
ly originated in the most unworthy 
motives, and they were only .support- 
ed by the assertions of* those who 
brought them, and which were proved 
to be monstrously untrue. It might 
have been expected that the members 
to a man would have started from 
their seats in indignation, to defend a 
public servant like. Lor^ Eldon, and 
that they would have spurned from 
them charges, thus madeand l thus sup- 
ported, by acclamation. But no ! the 
House of Commons, which, according 
to the papers, heard Wilson jsnauseous 
boasting with delight, andJHIered tlic 
proportion for replacing rrord Coch- 
rane in the na vy^ actually divided on the 
question^, whejper the Lord. Chancel- 
lor shoiud oF should hot be visited 
with parkameptary condemnation un- 
heaid^wtttMTjie .should or should 
havejM feme blast- 
ed, Hid ignominy ! 


question^, whcjb er the Lord Chancel- 
lor shoiud oF should hot be visited 
with parkameptary condemnation un- 
heaid^wtttMTjie .should or should 
havejM feme blast- 
ed, |nd s&jsttipv <&i ignominy ! 

These’ Conceive to be of 

the verjr h@ie*t public import J0nly 
let our rujers coi|«ince the nation that 
such men as Wilson and Lord Cock- 
rape jure' spotless and meritorious peo- 

f lihCthal spfch as Lord Eldon are 
"^contrary ; and they need do rno- 
15 
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thing more to rufn the nation. The 
whole that is valuable to us, stands 
upon the old distinctions between the 
worthless and the deserving — between 
good and evil. Conduct like this can- 
not fail, if persisted in, of blasting 
public spirit — of leading public func- 
tionaries to scorn honour and honesty 
—of corrupting public feeling— of 
blinding public judgment — and of 
producing everything that the worst 
enemy of the state would wish to wit- 
ness. 

We are well aware that all this is 
to be ascribed to the new systems of 
Conciliation and Liberality. We wish 
from our souls that some member of 
the new trimming school would write 
a book to explain these systems, and 
to advocate them. The distinctions of 
which we have spoken are either just, 
or they are unjust; no sophistry or 
cant phrases can prove that they are 
both — that black is both black and 
white in the same moment. If they 
be just, maintain them — if they be 
unjust, abolish them. If it make no 
difference whether men be honest or 
knavish, honourable or dishonourable, 
virtuous or vicious, loyal or seditious, 
tell us so in plain English ; but do not 
say that the laws which have hitherto 
governed society ought to be observed, 
and then stigmatize us as bigots, be- 
cause wo treat those who violate them 


to the hope that these demagogues, in 
case of renewed troubles, would shew 
more forbearance towards the govern- 
ment than formerly* an idiot would 
not indulge it. 

In so far as Conciliation is meant to 
destroy party spirit, itis levelled against 
the best interests of the state. Party 
spirit is the soul of public spirit ; it is 
tne guardian of the public weal. What 
the friends of the Nation have to do, is 
to keep parties properly balanced, and 
to kc?p them under tuc guidance of 
prop# leaders. The tremendous dan- 
gers through which we so lately pass- 
ed, were brought upon us, not by the 
existence of party spirit, but by the 
base conduct of those who led the par- 
ties opposed to the government. The 
Whig heads slandered the King — they 
attacked royalty in the abstract — they 
waged War, not merely against the Mi- 
nisters, but against the legislature, the 
-aristocracy, the church, the magis- 
tracy, and the whole of our political 
and social system ; and while they did 
this, their coadjutors, thelladical chiefs, 
deluged the country with the most 
abominable calumnies and falsehoods 
to provfe it. When the leaden, thus 
applied every incitement to rebellion 
to their followers that could be applied, 
it was perfectly natural that these fol- 
lowers should become rebellious, and 
it is certain that this was the cause of 


as offenders. 

Looking at this merely as a matter 
of policy, we think it the worst that 
could be followed. The demagogues 
who acted so depraved a part during 
our late convulsions, are now deserted 
by the multitude ; they are scorned by 
every one ; they lie at the lowest point 
of contempt and helplessness ; and it 
is this, and this alone, which keeps 
them peaceable. The courtesy and 
kindness which they receive from some 
of the Ministers cannot possibly have 
any other effect than to raise them 
again, to give them power, and to 
ihake them once more mischievous. 
Wilson was ruined, "Utterly .raided, 
and -the Ministers have rgftjjadhim 
to character and to What 

are our lower order! to^niul^ when 
they see Waithman, Hob- 

house, Hume, &&, coraplirtiented by 
such men as Lord Ltverpool and Mr 
Canning? They must ^believe that 
those persons are really ujfright, know- 
ing and worthy of being followed.' As 


their being so. Government at this 
moment, instead of Conciliating, ought 
to exert itself to the utmost to destroy, 
as public men and party leaders, all 
who then acted the demagogue— it 
ought to exert fytydf to the utmost to 
place the Opposition exclusively under 
the guidance of Spch men as the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, Mr Calcraft, and 
Mr Baring. It may 'call the feeding 
and caressing of such people as Waith- 
man, Wilson, Hobhouse, &c., when 
they are forsaken by alj^beside, Conci- 
liation ; but it will speedily find that 
this is something of a very different 
nature, or we arc much mistaken. 

Passing to other matters, it must 
give sincere grief to every friend of the 
country, to find that so many barristers 
have got into the House of Commons, 
and that they take 60 l*rg6 a share in 
the transacting of public business. Of 
those who were only educated for the 
bar, and. who forsook it for political 
life teSigthey became immersed in 
practf«^|Pb do not Speak ; our wow|* 
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apply only to the hacks— to' such as ever. As to; any iise that hamsters 
^Brougham, Denman, Williams, &c. are of in the House of Commons* they 
. We & not wish to cast groundless cen- are of -comparatively none*, as far as 
sure on any body of men ; but we will the country is concerned. We agree 
say, because our words are amply jus- in a remark made by the late lamented 
tided by history, that barristers are Marquis , of Londonderry, that they 
disqualified, by their habits and occu- are disabled by their habits for taking 
patrons, fo^eing members of the le- correct views of great state questions, 
gislature* They are not, perhaps, The debates on the Manchester meet- 
worse by nature than other rten, but ing— on the charges against Lord El- 
they are apprenticed to, and they don— vwith regard to tne introduction 
spend their lives in, that which, must ofthe Queen's name Into the Liturgy— 
incapacitate them for discharging the afcd on ^he-caaoofSmith, abundantly 
duty of a Member tf Parlitoei#Their prove that* their party-spirit renders 
regular calling is t$ say for hile any- them worn' than useless in the dis- 
thing that is put into their mouths, cussiotibf mere legal matters. With 
whether true orWalse, whether just regard to new laws, it » the princi- 
or unjust; and "we are very certain * pies'# these, laws, which have to he 
that, admitting exceptions, men in ge- ' debated, and barristers are . incapable 
neral cannot follow a calling dike this, of debating them ; and speaking merc- 
without having their principles cor- ly of the drawing up of the laws, the 
rupted. ' acts that issue from the Housi genc- 


Wewillreferin proof of this, notorny 
to the history of all legislative assem- 
blies that ever existed, smcel^wyersbe-r 
came a distinct portion ox mankind, 
but to the history of our own Parlia- 
ment — to that of the existing House 
of Commons. > Brougham is a man of 
great abilities and acquirements, and 
yet what is his parliamentary con- 
duct ? What am his speeches, with re- 
gard to truth, integrity, just views, 
and right feelings? When we hear 
him in the House of Commons, we 
hear nothing hut the special pleader of 
a party— nothing but the counsel, who 
for this party will say anything or do 
anything, no matter what the conse- 
quences play be to the country. We 
can scarcely forbearpltclaiming— what 
a noble: ^kteiWtoan ha^been here ruined 
by tfye ^aj&jpid chicanery of the bar ! 
Great as JUfpowers are* a balance be- 


tween tht goodKatid the evil that he 
occasioned *ldrice >he became a 
isemb^vof jthel|^islature,might make 
usjhudder. Jklpnan wqujd he stfil 
moife ^schi* " “ ’ * ' 


than Bxopgh&t&j 


were he not nearly destitute"# talent 
That the House has patience to ha- 
ten t#the ftlerminabl^And viojfcfcf 
apeechfe of weak man, dm all 


4xee«l Wlf say, ^hat the proceedings 
the L#*d Chancellor* atfd 
the that>ere 

E>ori m mrpp* agamst 
weirjas#.a*larfer^l«| mm 
tising bisters Parttwaont^ 


rally testify, that they could not be 
more faulty than they are, if there 
were not a lawyer in it. 

Passing on, the late Session increases 
the sorrow which has been so long 
felt, that eloquence should have fallen 
to so low a point in the House of Com- 
mons. The debates form the grand 
source to which the nation at large re- 
sorts for instruction in state matters, 
and they will now rarely supply such 
instruction. Compared with the de- 
bates of former times, they make us 
ashamed of our present statesmen. If 
Mr Canning had gone to India, weak 
as the Opposition is in speakers, it 
would have driven the Ministers out 
of the House by superiority of oratory. 
Were Mr Canning to ha « abstracted 
from his side of the House, there is 
not at present a single individual in 
it capable of leading it ; and if we ex- 
cept Mr Peel, there is scarcely a sin- 
gle young man on the Tory side, who 
shews any promise of ever becoming a 
commanding speaker. It frequently 
enough happens, that wHen truth and 
reason; axe afr the side of Ministers, 
they are grated in debate by their 
inferiority^ point of eloquence. This 
provMafflfegf Iteflna a neglect of duty, 
and We fear the 
when th^y will 
bitterly d«^P#thd|: ne^ence,^ Mr 
Peel does hot appear to cultivate' his 
capabilities, an#be rather sinks than 
rise8 *aa in>orflior; We lament this 
dee^4 H#maV,;if he pleases, in a 
WSjHbe 1# flian. ten years, be- 
<x>mrthe $9®st powerful man in the 
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empire ; die nation feteres bbcharac* ment, the Pope himself sent Ida re- 
ter and conduct, and the : mighty of script to silence all who might gainsay 
the land are with him. in principles: us. Who, after reading this letter of 
those who^ think as he thinks, are *all his holiness, will dare to say that 
powerful in the State, and they will # Popery is changed, atfd that it will 
continue to be so.. But he -will never admit any Protestant into heaven ? 
become this, if he do notmake him* It is a matter of' rejoieipg that these 
self a powerful orator. I); has been two topics* — the two grind levers of 
said, that “ Eloquence is the bridle, disaffection and madness— are now 
' with which a , wise man rides that powerless. How the causes which ren* 
s monster of the world, the people ;” der them so act upon their friends, we 
and, in spite of the contempt with need, not describe, 
which eloquence is spoken of by those Of the remission of taxes, that was 
to whom it is denied, we belie vefltit made#we riteft say -nothing ; but wc 
to be strictly true. No Minister can will say something with regard to the 
carry the people along with hkuby remission is contemplated. If we 
his ability and virtues, if he cannot are plunged' ^ ^ twar? — and the politi- 
carry the House of Commons a^d the cal norizon is by no means a serene 
people along wijh him by his do* one*— we shall in the first two or three 

quence. Let Mr Peel reflect upon years-- render. our debt, what it was 

this, let him calculate how much Mr whenthe last war closed; and we 
Canning owes to his eloquence, and shall be again 'saddled with the whole 
let him labour without ceasing to of the -taxes which have been remitted 
make himself a powerful orator. We since -thatperigd. What we sliallhave 
need not say, that we do not under* to do afterwards can be foreseen by 
stand the term eloquence to mean every one. Now, when this is the fact, 

florid froth and declamation, but such when every das* in the nation is in a 

speeches as wrre delivered by Pitt, state of prosperity* and when our pre- 
Burke, and Fox, aud such as are deli- sent load of taxes sits lightly upon us, 
vered by Canning, and, when he will Would it not be wise to speak more of 
be honest, by Brougham. a reduction of debt, and less of a jre- 

Glancing from these matters to the peal of taxes ?- We regard it to be &k 
business that was transacted in the disputable — we are certain thaj to do 
last Session, if we find in it something our duty, to pay only common Regard 
to censure, We likewise find in it some- to our interests; we should vralse the 

thing to applaud and rejoice ‘over, sinking fund toeigbtcfftenmillionsbt^ 

“ Reform,” and “ Catholic Emarrci- fore werepealed apotber penny of taxes, 

pation,” have been laid upon the shelf The chase of spurious popularity is, 
by their friends, although we have ' however, now the rage with all sides, , 
been so long told, that they* were and we must not, therefore, expert 
indispensable for saving the empire that any care will be taken 

from ruin. ' The first is " laid by/' of the public intetesteyltemver loudly 
because, now that treason is silent, no it may be called forby |dsd$£n. , 
one will ask for it; and as to the se» We must* of couteo/say e|hi*ig * 
cond, its supporteroStave been con* the principles ijg&ee 
strained to confess, that the. conduct Ire called, w.hfMhey aiMHdbudly 
of the Catholics. themselves rendered, panegyrized by Jp IRwiese are 

it impossible tp attempt to (tarry it# s tp be which is 

The Catholics have, in trull, lately threatened^ they^ 
fought gloriously for Pipte^aptiam. prove the|^ves ^| Samples of 
We were disbehp»ed..a^^®4 w j||i^ J ^ formdatten. 

tested that. P very jroride 
was said against the » W Wm °f of la " 

we were looking around be%, a|Jts for ; 

vain, for support amoi%; and &iais rfefhipat tbpjitsent rao- 

tant brethren, behold l ..mint byAjglai^and mote' especially 

Association stood forward to testify W ! '* by fSgand* that what 

the truth of. what we had uttered; is th^Wforesto^^e trade is the inte- 
and then, to our astonishment, Bis|op rest p$|fe|mles, and that what is the * 
Doyle voknteertxijbis evidence ipter^pfipne country is*the inter^H * 
favour ; and then, foour utter a of kl^l^ptries. Tphrir inevitable 
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deucy 1$ to produce an equalization of deserve neither relief nor compassion, 
profits ana wages throughout the formed the chief ground oil which it 
world ; and as they cannot raise other was craved ; and the Usury Laws were 
nations to our level, they must sink us working far* more lightly than usual 
to the. level of other nations. Their * upon the community. ' Every one 
constant operation must be to reduce who has any practical, knowledge of 
profits, to lower wages, to prevent the society knows, that in this country, 
accumulatioirof capital/and thus they putting . the . great capitalists out of . 
will act mhm more against consump- sight, almost every man who begins 
tion, and consequently trade, in one business, btegins it, in a greater or 
way, than they wfll act for. them in smaller degree, with ^borrowed money, 
another. ^ Letups h&^e a free trade iu The fanner, the mechanic, the trades* 
corn, whichis so m^ph glamoured for, man, the .manufacturer, the smaller 
by some people, ftnd whidi ottght to be merchant,— nearly the whole of these 
granted if the “ ^rincipleg of free begin the world with less or more of 
trade” be just ones, and pur fanners, . borrowed capital. Every one who has 
their labourers,, and tradesmen, must; any practical knowledge of business, 
immediately sink 'to the state 0f the knows that scarcely any borrower can 1 
continental ones. They musteat, drink, afford to pay above five per cent inte- 
and. clothe themselves, as the conti- .rest. The proprietor of land can sel- 
nental ones do. What would be the dom pay above three per cent ; if tho 
consequences to our agricultural popu- . former borrow much, five per cent ruins 
lation, and what would be the effects him ; and five per cent is, in general, 
on consumption? Hemust be a wretch the utmost that trade, on the average, 
who, for tE* sake of a little increase of will pay for borrowed money. Why, 
trade, would inflict such horrible pri- then, are the Usury Laws, which li- 
vations on so large a portion of his mit the rate of interest to five per cent, 
countrymen ; and he must bn, a fool to be repealed ? Will the repeal raise 
whp can expect that increase of trade rents and profits, and thus enable bor* 
would flow. from such pri Elions. We rowers to pay gfeater interest ? Ser* 
care not who may say, that " we have jeant Onslow himself dare not say so. 
grown rich and great in spite of pur lie dare not say that borrowers, in 
restrictions, and not through .them ;* K general, can even afford to pay five per 
we wilt answer, that it is refuted by cent, and still he wishes to destroy 
commoti sense, and the. whole of his* their chief security against being called 

* tpry. We wijl say, that the gigantic upon for more. 

mass of capitaljwnich fills the nation Afe to the assertion, that lenders and 
ms either rained upon us from the borrowers meet upon equal ground, 
cWds, or it was extracted in the main it is so glaringly false, that its being 
frpm those restrictions with which our made astonishes us. The lender, with 
laws or the war sumounded us ; and government securities and *banks at 
that wp jhpU been either his elbow, acts from choice, the bor* 

rich..or!)m|^^d ithot been for this rower from necessity ; the former may 
capita}, friends of good lend or not at his. pleasure, the fatter 

tents, gopd wages^ must have money to save him from 

* $hjese grang^^mce^ of con* heavy loss, perhaps from ruin the 

A 5 #ttraption} «|d vf labour one gains reputation by calling com* 

and trade, '^Mpe A^-^ :i .princ^ petitors around him for his money ,* the 
iw^fsdlably^ 'other blasts his credit if he 4 make it 

These prinap l^|| Bav§tb fhe tow^ "I. t^^4s h%and never, will 

'the repeal <ff lw )®tjsury^w.s almost he^ tbh Epplow for a term of years 
all the imptieil^jpecdNid* It upo^lMiHfim&p^cnrity ; after the 

the ^very&p^jt^Ebimgi parried fBd a .he is liable to be 

bill mor^largely fratight with ruinous prime for repayment, 

'ehpttqueb&% i .WtS'^'jlever'- Introduced ahd^clft receivdtne money 
was perfect^ unfehe fastens^lti in brfeiness, and cannot 
'£ j^titi<m wdfln nofi* ^p&E^apf'^epay it'ifor several years with- 
dfeife^efived an its fafar#;, jtpt a . out su^aipii}j|:ferfovons injury. If the 
vdm%w # Parliament, bat|gywi^ repealed, the 

'three fo^r^'jpUicatians^lwba for M sake, ^vintage of the 

\jt >**4he caie borrower's inability to pay, and would 
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sponge, from him tme per : cent, and for some years without sutyectfng the 
then another, of additionaliuterest, un- borrower to great inconvenience and 
til he ruined him. As to real securities* * loss — and when rents and profits will 
it would be impossible to obtain money * not rise and fall with the fluctuations 
on mortgage for . a term of -years, ex- of . the money-market, nothing could 
cept at ruinous interest, and it would be more erroneous even in mete theory, 
be ruinous to take it on any other con- than to cause borrowers to be perpe- 
dition on mortgage than for a term of tually liable to be called ufjbn for any. 
years. A borrower cannot raise rents increase of interest that lenders ifilght 
or profits in proportion to any rise. of ask for. - 
‘"vinterest, and yet people speifaof in- The great capitalists, as a matter of 
terest being at the rate of eighi or test interest, must support the learned Ser- 
per cent, as though this could be done/ geant ; but we trust, 4hab all men of 
and as though such interest could b& business bdo# fern throughout the 
safely paid. Were the repeal to take. country will meat his biff in the next 
place, it would operate in the most' Session: with petitions against it ; and 
partial manner possible. Men would we hope, that Government ViU re-con* 

. nave to pay interest, not in proportion sider the matter — will feel Some com- 
to their ability, but in proportion 'to passion for the gigantic mass of small 
their want of it. Kich men— men who and middling traders, and willprevent 
could do either with or without bor- the moneyed interest from setting its 
rowing— would be able to bofrow at a foot upon all the other interests of the 
very low rate of interest ; but men of state. * 

small capital— men who could not; The fact is, the innovators, who afo 
commence business, or who could not now so industriously at work among 
get forward in business, without bor- us, are effher mere theorists, or they 
rowing — would only be able to borrow are the tools Of more theorists. Human 
at a rate of interest destructively high, nature — the actual condition and con- 
The rich would thus obtain a monopoly duct* of mankind — ought to form the 
of the money-market, of the profits of foundation of fhe calculations of our 
trade, and of trade itself, against the political economists, and yet these ei- 
middling classes. Much of this would ther do not notice them, or "they os- 
take place during peace, and in war, a sume them to be what they* ore not.* 
state as natural to us as peace, the con- As, however, the worst species of iti- 
sequences would be fearful. We are novators have been defeated Aid silen- 
confident, that if the usury laws had ced, we hope tbat thpse -^ho are now 
not existed during the latter part of. in the fashion will ie desprted before 
the last war, the interest of money in; they produce much *CaUinity. The 
the country 'would have been pushed new company bubbles haVe been pret^ 
up to ten per cent, and we need not ty well pricked; the free trade bub- 
say what the effects Wduld have been bles will, we tnuft before long, 
bn the national debt, on taxation, and, treated in the same wav fpbd we an- 
ultimately,, on both borrowers and ticipate with some conndenc^thatig- 
lcnders. When the expense of borrow- noranee, error, romance/ and conceit 
ing money is at all times greats- will ere long be put down w experi- 
when the disclosures which it calls for ence, practical knowledge orfhen and 
on the part of the borrower are of the things, wisdom atfd patriotism. With 
most delicate and dangerous nature — this we abiupdy coht^ obser- 

when the money, on being received, is vations. » 'ViL"' " r 

sunk in trade, and cannot be taken out j JY. f. Y. ' 


* A striking proof o$this. may he found in the |fith No. ofthe Edinburgh Reviews 
In an article against the combination laws and «thep|straints.6«|’ emigration, the wri- 
ter throughput assumes thecondqct ofour manufacturing labot^era to be directly the 
reverse or what it is. In former times, this would have cut up hirriasoning by the. roots ; 
but in these days it is regarded as matter of no import. Nothing surely can be more 
preposterous, than to assume that men, and bodies of men, will at all times do what 
they ought to do in spite of ignorance, wickedness, temptations, and privations, and yet 
this assumption forms the foundation of all our new systems. It will in time work its 
own destruction ; but what will it not accomplish previously? , 

•• * -- •• 11 
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t £W* hare alwayawished, and avowed our wteh too; that thfl Magazine 
should be the vehicle of free political discussion*. We would admit evert 
Brougham or Cobhett with pleasure to write half a sheet every month for us ; 
reserving, however, of course, pur own right to answer and destroy their effu- 
sions. in’ our own way. We have had, therefore, great pleasure in opening our 
' pages to, the preceding article^ although our able correspondent has adopted 
■views, iftpgf many particulars, considerably at variance with bur own. It is 
probable that in our next Number Ve may ourselves put forth a paper under a 
similar title, jUnstratjjve of our own personal opinion in regard to' the certain, 
we hope not seripps, differences which exUt f and have fox? some time existed,/ 
ptnoog &e Ttfees df England. We trust the day is far off when we must take 
**Mo4ni<mg thpsi whhht we are so anxious to S6e tfnitedU-C. N.] 


TO THE ETTAtCX SftEPIIEnD. 


My deak James/ 
You wilTbe wondering w] 


And they washit us aH with tfee witch water, 

IMitillit fm the moorland dew, 

•Qptiill out beauty blumit like the Lapland rose 
^That wylde in the forestc grew. 

:v ~ Queen’s Wake. 

Blue Potts, Cork St, Burlington Gardens , July 10, 1824. 


effectually, for he departed with every 
and how appearance of that clogged resignation 


the d — II got here, as I hive no doubt so becoming in a tradesman. But think 
you thought I vet$dn the Island of of my horror when I learned that he 
Bute, endeavouring to coax myself to had been talking of captions, (which 
drink a little punch with Qlasgow gen I don’t like,) hornings, (I like them 
tlemen^who»come down ofa {Saturday, better,) aud fugte warrants ! When 
and ktajlgallan ting their lhdies all the wisdom crieth in the streets in such 
, » of the week. And such, alas ! till terms’ as these, long experience hath 
4 jately, was my employment ; but the taught me that it is folly to sport deaf 
„ tmjp&ust out, James. However sa- adder, so next morning found me on 
^ubriouS tbe island may be for a con- board the Liverpool steam-boat, and 
mimption Of tfye lungs, I do not find here I am. 

; ? Jbat; in my ^aio al leasts* protracted * Btit this is not to the purpose. — 
residence thews would liave proved What chiefly moved me to'write you 
I? the sbvereigUest thing in life” for at present was the perusal of a little 
&%phyJS$cal State qfmy purse. French book on the art of beautifying 

>r Tne (Jap#fev!o^ to my, departure one’s self, which fell in my way here, 
from fathers, there ar- with some of the contents of which I 

rivea “ mine own propose to regale you ill this 'tp&tfc. 

tailor and bis fat I should have sent you the book itself. 


>t The 

rivS ?rom ‘ r mine own propose to regale you ill this -epistle. 

tailor and bis fat I should have sent you the book itself, 
rib, fprjpe bepefffpf the saut water but I fear, James, you know as little 
fug raadjmi ; and .bidding business of French as Ebony once thought Pro- 
-pleasure, M^Jn^pppprtunity of fe$$or Leslie did of Hebrew besides 
balliftg/oi%p|merrt toQmie bills,' t ;manjr pf the means and appliances re 
whidttt aASMt others/, had some^ quired for the decoration of the out- 
how if Mw|#perlpok^ for more ward man , are easy to be had at the 

S fjiau cme Chn|Chiii», . WeeaOkersOf ahofuof tta/edito^Mons. Antoine, 
lf-p#'ofliceJ|) have (who, I . suspect, has published this 
>enftj^s caJiabmit wutfrjmbt saftfcpthiciple that worthy 
wy rfeasonlHi d6- the Quarterly, viz. 

ly reply^in the pe- to pu^tits urijlt wares,) yet I ques- 
. which an eminent tiott if fft all Bttrick you codid buy a 
£ mine, always Sgt' penriywbrth.of any of the if substances 
loubtful paper-~"Xt ' miraculeuses. pour engrosser les per- 
Ls, to my knowledge, sonneatrop raaigres,” unless if was in 
11 that maiiyabeltfc* > fie of a^ajggis. Nor could you 

man i0 & MtisGedMth^ nor;vi„fear,*w you had it, 

1 thought! had shut Snip’spotato-trap would you use on any pf the forest 


foy nmdftai ; and 

eallingfor%p 

wl^aSngi 
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Grizzles , u Tour de Gorge MerveilleuX of the truth of Which vou, my dear 
pour dhpiuuer les seins trop gros." I friend, are a glorious living example 
thjnk you would despise f *|Jau Lact& — It is known ft* aH the World, 
double pour blanchir le vez rouge," that a man's being handsome is' ty 
and stick to “ Eau de Gleulivet double no mearts necessary to his being afa- 
pour rougir Je nez blanc ;”^and, ns vourite with the ladies, though a 
for the “ Pate de Ebene,’* for blacks good fece and figure are all in his fa- 
ening the eyebrows, you would enjoy * vour ; therefore (I don’t see the $equt<* 
more the sight of a pasty- of Ebony's, tur) I musttell you what ijgOOd-look- 
enveloping a dozen of doos, bottomed in g man is ;”*.but we hayeho concern 
■h- x on a solid foundation of six pounds of with that, so we'll just go on to chapter 
beef steaks for filling ybur’ kitewithaJ. 3d, Which treats of baths. 

So that, on the whole, a Uferel tnup$» These Are divided iiftb three kinds, 
lation, with any hints that may opettfL hot, cold, an&eh* The fiifct oUgbt to 
in eumh as to substitute^ that may be^ be taken, o'pee a-|reek; tfae second, as 
used for all these materials, will aifc "" ™ 

swer your purpose much better. * • 

Tlie work in question, then, is inti- 
tuled “ L'Art dc se faire aimef des 
Femmes, et de se conduire dans le 
-Monde, ou, conseils aux hommes/* 1 2 * 
which means neither more nor less 
than '“The gate to gar the lasses like 
you, and the airt o’ bonny behaviour,." 

Now, though you perhaps may think 
that such advice bestowed upon you is 
only to 

“ Gild refined gold and paint the lily,” 

yet the wisest ot us, James, may be 
improved by a hint ; and though you 
may not want it yourself. Vet some of 
your cronies in the forest may, so it’s 
no lost that a frien’ gets. 

which may be classed under a head 
that includes much of the literary pro- 
ductions of all ages, and which 1 yp^ 
would denominate by the great gene- 
ric term of Havers , we come, at the 
commencement of chapter 2d, to the 
following sentence; which must be 
highly consolatory to us both, and 


1 L’art de se faire aimer des femmes, et dese conduire dabs le mondeJPE conseils 
aux homines, sur les moyens de connoitre, et de soigixfcr les bemtfa ii leatHfatfts de 
toutes les parties du 'corps ; de s’habiller avec gout, se tenk, d’une 
maniere distipguee ; d’observer toutesdes convenances mstjfeftT de- WMPiWlc'dans les? 
relations intlmes, et dans toutes les qjrconstances* de la vie ; de x|pp||' 1«| devoirs 
d'homme d’honneur, d’ami, de n$$ri,jdepdre ; d’etablir Pordie t d’eviter 

les defauts, les vicesgifos ra&u habitudes, etc. 

plaire et de fixer, ou femseUs : ea ; de ' Tart^e dwjgWWnter . la 

beaui ft, de corrigee.et dgg§iatojM ;A Parii^ezPfidi- 

teur, Rue des Filles 8*&StaMjh N^^^ l^titresqh^Kce lanofi^eUe Th«re 

I have copied the whole Veit k X&BtV - ‘ 

2 11 est vegu et reconnuv^ttsY^mdaie qu&ne’st point necessalie qu’utt' jhonUpe soit 
beau pour stre awn£ des femmes, ^cependant’ les 4 beautees du corps efcdfcJa figure contri. 
buent a le sapprocher a perfection et consequemment fia doivent Otre d(jfrairici- — See 
ODoherty, Maxim 55lh. 

*Des Bains d’Airi < ‘ ■ ^ • m '* ^ 

Qttand on s’est parfaitement efesuyf le matin en soitanfc dubaiu d* eau tiede 1’hiver^ 
et apres la pt^mUce ablution tons les jours ou Ton rtfep*fcads pss .de bain le matin, #W 
doit prendre an bain d’air'* pendant am moins trois quarts d’heurc. - M x'f: 


aitcu us conveu jeni ; uuu me uura, 
everyday. ^ 

Forthe first, l really fear that hot 
baths do \i6tab6on din Et trick, but 
an excellent succedaneum might be 
foqnd once ^fortnight At least, on the 
washing* day, When you might squat 
yourself on your, hunkers, curcuddy 
fashion, like the statue of Venus co- 
ming out of her shell, up Jo the chin, 
in 9l boyne of saipy eapples, while 
Grizzy scrubbed you with the dish- 
clout, 6T hard: shoe-brush, or, if you 
have no such article, a Wisp of clean 
straw. 

As to the eold bath, you can never 
be much at* a loss for ft wh$e the wai- 
ter runs so close tp your dooy, though 

quire to resort to it under to 
of scalding pot&toje bTo%^| J 
pened you. But of the . 
you may not be fam^liar with it, T 
must Say a Word m two. It> really a 
pity that you can’t revd the original 
instructions, for ijae y are quite suh<* 
lime. ‘ 'f v , 

3 An air bath consists Ml&faing god 




/ /After ty the Ettrkk Shepherd CWly, 

yourself fbr nearly an hoar ference to black ; and adds what I won't 

take the trouble to translate* “ Lea 


/marring, m naked aa you came 
jWto this wicked World of ours. Now, 
tea man who has so much to do as 

C , this would be a sad waste of time; 

you might amuse yourself in sha- 
ving, (though, on consideration, you 
Confine that operation ta Saturday at 
e f en.) Bui could you not contrive to 
write a moral poem, or delicate novel, 
in that situation, aay our amatory feel- 
ings depend nuich on the thermome- 
ter f p| write m article for Ebony, or 
any other matter thpt requires a chas- 
tej edimagination, and the strictest at- 
tention to dfelicaqyuKl propriety? or, as 
only a g^yeu quantity of air is required, 
could you not abridge the process, (on 
the same principles that my Glasgow 
friends do salt* water bathing, by taking 
it three times a-day, so that ten days 
make a month’s saut water,) by a 
brushing scamper up the hill and doWn 
again ? or, better still, a hunt after a 
bumbee, ota butterfly, in pane, would 
have a grand, simple, striking, and 
chaste effect. 

4 As your hair dots not curl natu- 
rally, you must put it in papers every 
night ; but take care no one catches you 
at that operation ; fbr if any of the 
EbonknAgot that tale by the right end, 
it Would sore hair in your neck, 
JantCs } and some small time would 
elapse before you heard the last of it. 
Great car$ must be taken that you do 
not leave your hair in an uproar, like 
Poodle Byng’s ; nor in cork-screw curls ; 
nor yet in three-decker style, like the 
formal fiid formidable jazy of the mi- 
tester of the parish; 

I can^j^r r I quite agree with the 
as to hair ; he, con- 
trary to au good taste, giving the pre- 
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Cheveux blonds et sourtout les Roux 
sont tres desavantageux." — Did you 
ever hear of such an Hottentot? 

Over-perfuming, it seems, is not the 
go. It may suffice if you avoid garlic 
at breakfast, and use the oil of thyme 
with moderation. 

Much is said about the eyes, ears, 
nose, chin, and every other part of the, 
body, with as much precision of detail 
as you may have seen the parts laid 
* down in Moore’s Almanack ; but as the 
matters anent the mouth may interest 
you, we shall say a word or two on 
that subject, as tne mode is novel, and 
the discovery brilliant. 6 u The best 
mode that ever was tried for keeping 
the mouth in good order, is to brush 
your teeth'' well, and dislodge every 
shred of mutton-ham or other matter 
that may be sticking between them, 
with a toothpick. You had best use 
Dr Scott’s dentifrice." There's news 
for you. 

Having thus, ray dear James, put 
you on the way of making yourself de- 
cent, I shall, following the lead of my 
author, teach you how to do your 
manners and dress well ; and for that 
purpose I prefer short pithy sentences, 
la Imitation of the Ensign’s Maxims, 
or the Proverbs of Solomon. 

1. Before ladies, look as if butter 
would not melt in your mouth, though 
you may be the very devil for all that. 
(P. 73.) 

2. 6 A boy may dress like a dandy, 
but it don't become people at our time 
of life, or auy man of twenty, to play 
the dandy, or to be imitating the dress 
of every puppy on Prince’s Street. 

3. 7 Shir ts should be of the best Dum- 


£e fc ain eet en< 
dans 

WHftflt, 


hpfcs s&lutaire que les autres. II consiste a rester entierement nn 
tWpU apjfartement, qu’on a eu soito en hrver de faire bien chauffer aupa- 
it toute saiapa, on fait renouteller fair au moment de s’y rendre. 
bain qulon s* occupe de la toilette de salubrite du corps et des soins 
5 1 les parties de soi merae. 

i op«qation importante, par lea soins de la tete et finir par ceux 

.in, liWMse psot les frit* pagjU$ter lowqu’ils ns bouqlent pas naturelleraent mats cn 
'tteretitt pkSdre gtnAft lorsqu’ottVi defait ses papiUots que set cheveux ne tombeut en 
enboiteles complies et symm£triqu«i 

* 'Vmg^r moyen de se fflaintenir la bouqhe en bon-etat e’est de ddbarrasser les 
[ayes Jieesution, des debris de nourriture que restent entr’elles a Paide des cure- 
tee t Ae les brosier ldg&eraent avec de Peau fraiche melee de l’eau salubre 
r ainsi qu* a tous les repas. N 

Wtt age devingt ana un homme e»t exccssUement ridicule de pousser les modes 
jusqtt^tjie extravagance et rien ne peut le lui faire pardoftner. 

7 Li SmplMt etre d’une finesse reeherebde d’ume fferfake blancheur, et pliasd avec le 
plus jgtaAfpiin. Lqrsqu' il perd de sa fraicheur il doit etre cliang£. 
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fehnline, well washed, and the breast 
well plaited. When they get dirty, or, 
as the Frenchman says, stinking, after 
a week's wear, you should put on a 
clean one. 

4. Stockings as thin as a cobweb, 
that the leg may be seen through 
them ; therefore, discharge Sanquhars 
from this time forth. I do hot ob- 
serve that holes in them are recom- 
mended. (P. 77.) * 

6 . Gloves should be dean, provided 
always that you wear such articles. , In 
the forest, X believe, mittens have a 
preference. (P. 78.) 

6 . Never wear boots or shoes thrlee 
too large for you. 

7. Never go to the Border games 
in an old bonnet. (P. 78.) 

8. LfT YOUll DRESS BE DECENT. 

Corollary, forswear the Celtic. (P. 80.) 

9. And to conclude, never stare at 
your silk stockings, as if surprised how 
you got into them. 

Then follows a good deal touching 
walk and conversation. — Don't be 
alarmed, James ; I use not these words 
in the sense tliev are employed by the 
minister, when rebuking for skuldud- 
ilcry. — But first, a few words would 
not be amiss, touching your carriage 
in company. (P. 84.) You should sit 
on your chair, douce like, and not swing 
about. You should not keep rubbing 
the calves of your legs — nor pulling up 
your breeches — nor scratching your 
head — nor twitching your nose like 
Brougham — nor putting - your hand 
on your mouth like Kempferhausen. 
You should neither look stupid nor 
gaping like the Stot — nor gleg and im- 
pudent like your friend wee Francie, 
but pleasant and pretty as I do. 

“ One, two, three — 

“ Shuffle, and puflle, shuffle ; — 

“ Look genteel like me. 

“ Shuffle ! shuffle l shuffle ! ! !” 
as old M ‘Caper our dancing master 
used to say. 

As for walking, M you ought nei- 
ther to trot like a High land caddy. 
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nor waddle with pump ‘and circum- 
stance, like an Eobbmrgh bailie, but 
cultivate an easy, grave, and dignified 
demeanour, like the Usher of the 
White Rod. Neither should you pop 
your nose under every lass's bonnet, 
nor halloo to folk at a street's length 
from you, as my friend the bailie did 
to you, on the first day the Queen's 
Wake saw the light. Nor run bump 
against the lieges, when you're glower- 
ing up at a lass i* the fifteenth 
story. When you have a lady on 
your arm, (particularly in the old 
town,) you must keep a sharp look-out 
a-head, and not lead her against the 
tail of a cod, in a fish-woman's creel. 

It farther appears 'that you should 
not take two ladies, one on each arm 
at once . 8 Also, that you should never 
take hold of a gentleman's arm ; but 
why, I can't tell . 8 

When at table, you should not be 
solely occupied with filling your own 
kite, but take care of the lady who 
Bits next you — help her to little bitB at 
a time, and see that she wants for no- 
thing. You must carve neatly, and 
not splash all the folks about you . 10 
But all this is not to prevent you eat- 
ing with a reasonable twist, for that 
implies a compliment to your host and 
his mutton. But by no means gobble 
your prog, with the avidity of a butch- 
er's dog devouring tripe, for that's abo- 
minable. 

11 You must eat whatever a lady of- 
fers you, though it should choke you. 

Never say a word at table, as long 
as you cart get wherewithal to occupy 
your jaws to better purpose. 

n Don't cut yottr bread, but break it, 
and above all, avoid taking a snap out 
of the centre of a round of a loaf, 
leaving a space the shape a^&siz£ of a 
horse shoe, with a proof itnpression of 
every tusk in your head, in the va- 
cuum caused by such au enormity. 

18 Don’t make a hoggidbgruntling as 
you drink, nor conCluoSffour draught 
with a pegh lil^ a paviuur. 


Letter to the'Ettrick Shepherd. 
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8 On ne doit point doftner le Was } deux femtn& h 

9 II eat mauvais ton lorsqu’cm mirche avec un homjne de hd donner ou prendre le 
bras. p. 87 . 

10 Thus ces petits soins n’ empeebent pas un homme de manger i son appetit ; II fa ut 
qu ’il evite de paraitre glouton ; mais il doit faiie honneur *0 repas qui lui est servi. 

11 II no doit point rfeftiser cequ’ on lui Offre, surtout lorsqUe crest unc femme qui lelui 
presente. Ilfaut peu purler a table exceptd quand Uf service languit. 

* On ne doit pas couper son pain mais le casser. 

£n buvant, mm doit point faire da bruit, r ** v v 

Vol. XVI. 


M 
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u Don't blow your kail to cool it, but 
first taste it, and if it is too warm, wait 
patiently till it cools. 

15 You must not be in too great a 
hurry filling a glass, and it seems it 
is not right to fill a bumper every 
time. I look upon the propriety of 
this advice as problematical, but you 
can consult ODoherty. 

10 Don’t lap the*gr&vy out of a dish 
like Hector, when he was jealous of 
the cat ; nor Jay your lugs in your 
soup-plate like a nog in a trough— 
what's the Use of spoons ? ' 

17 Sauces, I learn, should be taken 
with a sponge — it may be very pleasant, 
but I think it wouldjook beastly. 

Don’t keep up an infernal clatter of 
glasses, plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, all the time of dinner, for that 
(leaves folk. 

lh In France, it is not considered ha ut 
ton to eat hash or mince collops with 
a knife, though our author seems to 
think it is the mode in England. It 
is probable/ that he may, by some ac- 
cident, have been in company with 
Mullion, and knowing him to be a: con- 
tributor to Ebony, must have consi- 
dered him as the model of everything 
that was elegant and gentlemanly — 
How dangerous it is to generalize too 
rapidly ! In every other instance but 
this he would, have been right. 

19 When you have finished your meat. 


scrub your knife, fork, and spoon, on 
the edge of your plate, and men wipe 
them in your napkin. The beau monde 
of Ettrick would look upon this as 
but questionable practice, but it is 
manners in France. 

29 Never affect singularity, by de- 
vouring sallad or pancakes witli your 
paws, nor by taking mustard to apple- 
pudding, or sugar to Oysters; a well- 
bred man like you should conform to 
the manners of the people he is among, 
drinking cold punch at Glasgow or 
Greenock— -grog made of Leeward 
Island rum in the town of the crooked 
steeple, and hot whisky- toddy in Et- 
trick or Yarrow. 

21 The moment the lady of i m 

HOUSE QUITS THE TABLE, YOU ABF. 
TO .BOLT ALSO I ! ! 

0 ! James, much as I would sacri- 
fice to be tlie pink of politeness, and 
much as I would wish to make you so, 
I cannot find it in my heart to insist 
on this harsh law. No ! the very 
thought of it is agony — I feel siek, 
weak, depressed, dispirited, dejected, 
faint. It has jarred every fibre of my 
nervous system, and hurt all the finest 
feelings and sympathies of my soul. 
Oh ! ! ! — (waiter, a half-pint glass oi 
brandy.) I add no more, but pity your 
faithful and disconsolate friend, 

Colin Bannatynl. 


14 II ne faut pas souther dessus pour le refroidir. 

15 Lorsqu’on verse a boire, il ne tout point verser precipitamment, afin d’evitcr que lc* 
boissons en sortant des flacons qui les contiennent, ne fassent tie bruit. 

On nedoit point remplir trop les verres ; il faut qu’il y ait toujours un travers dc doigt 
de distance e^tre le bord du verre et la boisson qu'il contient. — [ Stuft’! 31.01). J 

16 On doit se garder de porter une assiette ni un bol a la bouche pour prendre les po- 
tages, ni les sauces, ni les mets liquides sucres, &c &c. 

17 Les sauces qui doivent etre epongecs avec les mets qu’ elles accompagn en t [Ob l 

Colin ! Colin 1 1 you know little about the matter. Our worthy friend L’Ami only recom- 
mends you to lick up the gravy with the beef, a sort of sponging which you practice in 
mote senses than one.'— M, OD.J 

18 II est des personnels qui a riniitation des Anglais, s’aident, pour manger, d’un bout de 
ccmteau arrow^-c^ usage est mauvais ton en France, ou les conteaux dc quelque forme 
qu’ils soient nl doivent servir mais pour couper, 

19 II fautfcvoir sos* de tenir avec propret£ la cuiller, la fourchette, et le couteau, lors- 
q’une de ces pieces est graiss&e, ou retient de debris aliments il faut Tessuyer sur lc 
bord d’ assiette et OWsuite avec le bout de la serviette. «. 

80 II y a des personnes qui croiewt se distinguer en mangeant differemment que les au- 
tres, en p^enant avee lei doigts de la salade ou desjritures; en melant a TAllcraande 
des alimetits qu’on serf separ&ment, et qui out des gouts tout-a-fait opposes. Il faut 
eviter ces bizaryerties de mauvais genre, et en chaque pays se conformer entierement aux 
usages re^us. 

“ Qn quitte la table au moment ou la maitresse de maison se leve. 
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Sl’ECULATlONS OF A TRAVELLER CONCERNING THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES ; WtTH PARALLELS. 


Perhaps the best way, after all, of 
making any two people thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other, is to run a 
fair parallel between them> wherever 
it can be done^with a firm hand, a 
clear head, and a steady eye. One 
simple fact, brought home upon us 
unexpectedly, will often do more than 
volumes of abstract proposition*. 

But, in running a parallel of this 
kind, one should be perpetually upon 
his guard, or he will wander into poetry 
and exaggeration. The desire of do- 
ing a clever or a brilliant thing — of 
being lively, smart; and entertaining, 
is exceedingly prone to interfere with 
plain matters of fact. Bur, where na- 
tional fellowship is concerned, the 
simple truth is always better than plea- 
santry, and caricature, however rich 
and humorous it may be, is entirely 
out of place. Broad, absolute nature, 
although it may be, sometimes, offen- 
sive, is never so very offensive as af- 
fectation. 

The language of an American will 
not often betray him ; that of an Eng- 
lishman will ; so will that of a Scot, 
or an Irishman, unless he be of the 
highest class, when his English is often 
remarkable for purity. 

But there are no provincials in the 
United States. The Yankees, who in- 
habit the New England States, (Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Maine,) differ, 
it- is true, from the southern people ; 
and the latter, in their turn, differ 
from the western people ; but then it 
is only in a few words, the whole of 
which might be enumerated in half a 
minute ; and in a strong nasal tone, 
common to a part of the New England 
population. . But for these few words, 
and this tone, the people of any one 
state in the U nion might become incor- 
porated with tlie people of any other, 
five hundred or a thousand miles dis- 
tant, without being known for stran- 
gers. And, as it is, the native of any 
one state can travel from one end of 
the Union to the other, thousands and 
thousands of miles, not only without 
an interpreter, but with a tolerable 
certainty, if he desire it, of passing, iii 
every state, for a citizen of that state. 
An Englishman who has no strong 
provincial dialect, and no very peculiar 


pronunciation, may pass in the same 
way, without suspicion, over the whole 
of the North American States. 

A feet like this cannot but make a 
strong impression upon us. The best 
of English, we all know, will not carry 
a man far, in the British Empire. To 
a large proportion of the people, it 
would be wholly unintelligible ; and 
to another large proportion, a sort of 
dialect. 

He who would travel comfortably, 
for three or four hundred miles, in any 
direction, from London, should under- 
stand many languages and many dia- 
lects. But one language, if he speak 
it tolerably, will carry him all over the 
North American States i and, in some 
cases, without permitting him to be 
known for a. stranger. 

The country people of New Eng- 
land — tlie Virginians and the Kentuck- 
ians, who ijre the posterity of the New 
Englanders — have a disposition to 
sound the vowel a, like the Scotch and 
Irish ; and, in some cases, like the 
Italians, without any variation of tone. 

4 

Thus, they say chamber, and even 

O 

chamber. The first habit prevails 
among the Yankees ; the latter, among 
the Virginians. So, too, the Virginian 
2 2 

will "say bar for bear ; har for hair ; 

2 

stars for stairs. ' 

A Yankee will say, I guess; or, 
sometimes, though very rarely, I cal- 
culate, but never 1 reckon. A Mary- 
lander and a Virginian will say, l 
reckon — sometimes very ; oddly, ub 
thus: " Do you visit Mf Jefferson, 
before you leave the country ?” — “ 1 
reckon/' But & Virginian was never 
known to say^ I guess Jjgr I calculate. 
A Tennessian or Kenj®kian will ge- 
nerally say, I calculate ; seldom, I 
guess ; and hafdiy efer, I reckon. 
These Words* Jh fact, are the distin- 
guishing roarkaof three different di vi- 
sions of the African peopjp. 

Hence the absurdity of those repre- 
sentations, -however humorous they 
may be, which put all these phrases, 
and others that resemble them, into 
the same fellow's mouth. And hence 
is it, that an American who goes ; to 
see Mr Matthews, although he ipay 
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laugh as heartily as another at his 
drollery, is laughing at a kind of drol- 
lery which our countrymen do not per- 
ceive. Mr M.’s Yankees come from 
no particular part of the confederacy ; 
and are, evidently, tf made up/' at 
second hand, with two fine exceptions, 
pf which I shall hereafter take some 
notice. 

But how would a natiye of Great 
Britain relish a character, that should 
come upon the Stage' kilted ; with a 
shamrock ihjlfhat, a shilelah in his 
hand, a leekin his buttonhole, or a 
piece of toasted cheese and a red-her- 
ring in his pocket ; swearing alternate- 
ly by St Patrick, St Andrew, St Da- 
vid, and St George ; and speaking a 
gibberish made "up of Scotch, Irish, 
and Welch, interspersed with provin- 
cial and Cockney phrases ? 

And yet that is precisely what has 
been done by those who have been em- 
ployed in getting up brother Jona- 
thans for the English market. They 
have jumbled everything together, 
true and. false — all the peculiarities of 
all the different people — and called the 
composition a Yankee. 

• In almost every book of travels, 
play, novel, and story, if a New Eng- 
lander be introduced, he is generally 
made to do the most absurd things — 
for a New Englander ; things that are 
hardly less absurd than it would be 
for an Irishman to wear a Scotch dress, 
talk Yorkshire, and swear by St David. 
The character of the American seems 
generally to have been manufactured 
at leisure, from the materials collected 
by other people, in any way, at any 
time* Thus, the dialogues of Mr Fear- 
on — akhouglTtheye is a great deal of 
truth in his bode, notwithstanding 
what the people pf America may say 
to the contrary-are evidently made 
up from story-bobks and vocabularies. 
And the representations of Mr Mat- 
thews are sotfull of blundering, with 
two excepti<||j, that, had I not met 
him in America, J should, on seeing 
his performance, really doubt if he had 
ever been there 5 splittleis there in his 
“ trip to America,^ that extraordi- 
nary truth and richhifcs which charac- 
terize Mr trips to other parts of the 
world. He himself would, seetd to be 
aware of this, because he introduces, 
under one picture and another, three 
Frenchmen, one Irishman, one £>uteh- 
man, one Yorksbjreman, and sundry 


other second-hand characters, for 
which he had already been celebrated. 

But there are two fine exceptions in 
the entertainment of Mr Matthews. 
The story of “ Uncle Ben" is inimita- 
ble— and the sketch of the Kentucki- 
an is masterly. They are two of the 
most legitimate pieces of sober humour 
in the world, for one that knows the 
American character^ But then the 
first— thestory about (< that are trifle,” 
is an American Joe Miller. Mr Jar- 
vis, a portrait painter of New York 
-T-a man of remarkable power and 
Utollery — is the person of whom Mr 
Matthews had it— as well as that 
story of General Jackson. The lie- 
view is an old story in this* country ; 
and the Dutch Judge is from Judge 
Breckenridge, originally * one of the 
most “ genuine" story-tellers that ever 
lived. His only son, Henry M. 
Breckenride, a judge of Louisiana, and 
author of the “ Views of Louisiana,” 
inherits a large portion of his father's 
extraordinary talent; and lias made 
this very story, which he tells better 
than Mr Matthews, as common in 
America, as any anecdote of Foote or 
Sheridan is in this country. 

Nevertheless, the finest parts of the 
Kentuckian's character, and those 
which are the most severe, because 
they are the truest, may be safely put 
down to the credit of Mr Matthews 
himself. They must have been drawn 
from life. They were never made out 
at second hand ; or got up, in a solita- 
ry chamber, out of novels, newspapers, 
and books of travels, as nine-tenths of 
the rest of his “ trip to America” are. 

Thus, nothing can be truer or bold- 
er, than the canting of the Kentuckian 
about the “ land of liberty — where 
every man has a right to speak his ge- 
nuine sentiments”— and where, there- 
fore, he is free to offer “ fifty-five dol- 
lars for that are nigger” — being deter- 
mined, beforehand, if he should be 
cheated, to “ take the balance out of 
his hide.” Nothing can be more reso- 
lute and cutting than this. The Ame- 
ricans deserve It ; and I am exceed- 
ingly mistaken, # they would not im- 
meclis$ely acknowledge the truth of 
it. The worst fault of Mr Matthews, 
apart from his absurd credulity — is 
the tameness of his caricatures. — 
They want spirit ; hut perhaps that is 
not* wholly unaccountable, since it is 
believedthat he intends to a settle” in 
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the United States. And yet, there is 
bad policy in such daintiness. The 
Americans would respect him a thou- 
sand times more, if his whole enter- 
tainment were as true — however se- 
vereitmightbe — as are the twoskctch- 
es alluded to. 

It is a common thing, in the United 
States, to hear $ high-spirited Virgi- 
nian, or Carolinian, declaiming about 
Liberty, as if he were inspired, in the 
presence of his own slaves, a part of 
whom bear an* alarming resemblance 
to the white children of the same fa- 
mily, upon whom they are waiting, 
perhaps, at the time, in a state of the 
most abject and pitiable submissive- 
n css — within hearing, it is ten to one, 
of the overseer's lasn— or the cries of 
some poor fellow undergoing punish- 
ment — and the Declaration of In- 
dependence, superbly framed, hang- 
ing up in front of him — while he is 
holding forth — wherein it is proclaim- 
ed to all the nations of the earth — that 
“ all men are horn free and equal /'* 

There is no exaggeration, therefore, 
in the character of the Kentuckian — 
boastful of Liberty ; and speculating, 
at the same time, in the flesh of his 
fellow-men, with a heartless and abo- 
minable indifference, at which I, for 
one, cannot laugh, notwithstanding 
the drollery of the picture ; because I 
know it to be true. 

But, a word or two of Brother Jo- 
nathan’s “ lingo/’ We laugh at him 
for pronouncing genuine, as if it were 
written genu-wine, forgetful of the 
fact, that the common people of Eng- 
land very generally say appo-site, giv- 
ing the same sound to tne vowel i ; 
and that our public speakers, perhaps 
without one exception, say hostile, in- 
stead of hostil. We wonder, also, at 
the absurdity of the Yankee “ had 
ought, and hadn't ought," which, af- 
ter all, are not only pure English, like 
f I had rather,’ but in common use 
here, particularly about Coventry ; 
and, in strict analogy with every other 
language, wherein tne verb to owe can 
be found. 

We chuckle at bis <r I guess^” ff con- 
siderable,’/ and “ pretty particularly,” 
— overlooking the fact, that: guess is 
true old-fashioned English, for which 
“ I presume," " I ffcncy,” “ I imagine,” 
“ you know," &c. &c. are awkward and 
feeble substitutes ; that es darn-nation” 
is common through Kent; that** guess” 
in America, is never used so absurdly 


as people say, hardly ever at the end 
of a phrase ; and that “ pretty particu- 
larly damned,” and all such phrases, 
are only a sort of Yankee, or Kentuc- 
ky, flash language ; so little known 
throughout the country, that multi- 
tudes in every direction have proba- 
bly never heard, and would not un- 
derstand it. It is, in fact, the slang 
of story-tellers. 

We wonder, also, that the Yankees . 
never give a direct answer ; that they 
always reply to one Question, by an- 
swering another ; that they never say 
yes or no ; and that they always be- 
gin their answer with some superflu- 
ous word. 

But all these tilings, it should be 
remarked, are common to every peo- 
ple, polite or barbarous. Put what 
question you will, to a well-educated 
man or woman ; and, whatever people 
may say to the contrary, you will rare- 
ly get a direct answer ; and never, un- 
less they are angry, or in haste, as 
direct an answer as might have been 
given. Ask a well-bred Englishman, 
if you shall help him from a dish be- 
fore you ; and what will be his reply ? 
Will it be yes or no ? — or, will it, in 
truth, be capable of any grammatical 
interpretation, as a reply ? Is it not 
— “ I thank you” — Cf much obliged to 
you," or something of the same sort? 
So, a" Frenchman will say, “ bien 
oblige ,” or “ mercie , monsieur /’ a Ger- 
man, “ Tch danke ihnen ,” each and all 
seeking to avoid the rudeness of say- 
ing, directly, yes or no. 

Ask an Irishman the way to StPaul's, 
and hk reply will be, “ Is it St Paul’s 
ye'd have r" Put the same question to 
a Scot, and his reply will begin with, 
“ Aweel ?” — accompanied with a look# 
or word, or tone of shrewd interroga- 
tion. And so it is, in fact, with every 
people,, particularly if they are saga- 
cious, social, or situated in a part of 
the country where a stranger is rarely 
seen. Every bne will havehis moneys 
worth. If he give inforniation, he will 
have information in return. 

As a people, take tliem altogether, 
the Americans |gdk a purer English 
than we — as a people. But then, there 
are not many Americans, who either 
speak or write so good and pure Eng- 
lish, as multitudes of our countrymen 
do. 

Lef hs not arrogate too, much, how- , 
ever, our speakers are far from being 
bcrupufoutJy correct, either in lab- 
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goage or pronunciation, let them take 
what authority they will. They, like 
our writers, ore in the habit of coining 
and manufacturing words at pleasure ; 
and some of our critics have more than 
once mistaken for Americanisms, pure 
old English^ or English that had been 
sanctioned by our poets, (the worst 
authority, by the way, in the world, 
because the poets are, by inclination, 
habit, and necessity, the most licen- 
tious in the tute of words ;) and omit- 
ted by Dr Johnson, or forgotten by 
ourselves. 

* Thus, they have quizzed the Ame- 
ricans over and over again, for using 
the verb to improve (as it is the fashion 
to call such combinations,) in . the 
sense of the Words to use . It sounds 
very oddly to our ears, when we hear 
a New Englander talk about impro* 
ving a house, when he only means to 
occupy it But the New Englander 
has a higher authority than is gene- 
rally known, for this — no less than that 
of Alexander Pope himself, who says, 
while speaking of a lady at a theatre, 
that— 

* 

tl Not a fan went unimproved away.” 

Let us farther recollect, that our 
spoken language, and our written lan- 
guage, are two different things. Our 
English, when written, is the same, 
throughout the whole British empire ; 
but, when spoken, it varies at almost 
every furlong. In America, it is not 
so. The same language is both writ- 
ten and spoken, in the same way, by 
the same people. 

I Shall now run a short paraHel be- 
tween the Americans and the English. 
We are an old people. The Americans 
are a new people. We value ourselves 
on our ancestry— on what we have 
done ; they, on their posterity, and on 
what they mean to do. They look to 
the future; 'we to the past. They are 
proud Of Old England as the home of 
their forefathers ; we, of America, as 
the abiding place ^ western English- 
men. _ - ’ 

They are but Of yesterday as a peo- 
ple. They are descended from those, 
whose Mtial'places are yet to be seen : 
we, from those, whose burial-places 
have been successively invaded by tbe 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, 
until they jure no longer to be distin- 
guish!^#f m the everlasting hills, r, 

As a ’whole people, the American^ 
talk a better English than we do ; but 


then, there are many individuals 
among us who speak better English 
than any American, unless we except, 
here and there, a well-educated New 
Englander ; and a few eminent public 
speakers, like the late Mr Pinkney, 
who was minister to this Court ; and 
Mr Wirt, the present attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States, who will pro- 
bably succeed Mr Msh in the same 
capacity ; and, then, there are a mul- 
titude among us who speak a better 
English than is common among the 
well-educated men of America, al- 
though they do not speak the best Eng- 
lish, such as the few among us do. 

I have heard a great deal said about 
the habits of cleanliness in England 
and America ; and I have sometimes 
laughed very heartily at the reciprocal 
prejudices of the English and Ameri- 
can women. 

I have heard an English woman 
complain of a beastly American for 
spitting into the fire : and 1 have heard 
an American woman express the great- 
est abhorrence of an Englishman, for 
spitting in his pocket-handkerchief 
or, for not spitting at all, when he hap- 
pened ‘to mention that well-bred men 
swallowed their saliva. A spitting-box 
is a part of the regular furniture of 
every room in American, although 
smoking is now entirely out of fashion 
there. 

An American will not scruple to 
pick his teeth or clean his nails, if lie 
should think it necessary — anywhere, 
at any time — before a lady. An En- 
glishman would sooner let them go 
dirty. 

An American never brushes his hat 
— Very rarely his coat; and his hair, 
not once a-week. An Englishman will 
brush the first with his coat sleeve, or 
a silk handkerchief, whenever lie puts 
it on or -off: and the two latter, every 
time that he goes out. The American 
is laughkl at for his personal sloven- 
liness, in England, and the English- 
man for his absurd anxiety, in Ame- 
rica. Such is national prejudice. 

The Englishman is more of a Ro- 
man ; the American more of a Greek, 
in the physiognomy of his face and 
mind ; inf temper, and in constitution. 
The American is the vainer; the Eng- 
lishman? the prouder man of the two. 
The American is volatile, adventurous, 
talkative, and chivalrous. The Eng- 
lishman is thoughtful; determined, 
yery brave, and a little sullen. The 
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Englishman has more courage ; the 
American more spirit. The former 
would be better in defence, the latter 
in attack* A beaten Englishman is 
formidable still — A beaten American 
is good for nothing, for a time. 

The countenance of the Englishman 
is florid: not sharply, but strongly % 
marked ; and fuj^ of amplitude, gra- 
a vity, and breadth $ that of an Ameri- 
can has less breadth, less gravity, less 
amplitude, but more vivacity, and a 
more lively character. The expression 
of an Englishman’s face is greater;; 
that of the American, more intense. 

In the self-satisfied, honesty hearty, 
and rather pompous expression of an 
English face, you will nnd, when it is 
not caricatured, a true indication of 
his character. Other people call liim 
boastful, but he is not. He only 
shews, in every look and attitude, that 
he is an Englishman, one of that ex- 
traordinary people, who help to make 
up an empire that never had — has not, 
and never will have, a parallel upon 
earth. But then, he never tells other 
men so, except in the way of a speech, 
or a patriotic newspaper essay. 

And so, in the keen, spirited, sharp, 
intelligent, variable countenance of an 
American, you will find a correspon- 
dent indication of what he is. He is 
exceedingly vain, rash, and sensitive : 
he has not a higher opinion of his 
country, than the Englishman has of 
his; but then, he is less discreet — 
more talkative, and more presump- 
tuous : less assured of the superiority, 
which he claims for his country ; more 
watchful and jealous ; and, of course, 
more waspish and quarrelsome, like 
diminutive men, who, if they pretend 
to be magnanimous, only make them- 
1 selves ridiculous ; and being aware of 
this, become the most techy and pee- 
vish creatures in the world. 

The Englishman shews his high 
opinion of his country by silence ; the 
American his, by talking : one, by his 
conduct ; the other by words : one by 
arrogance, the other by supercilious- 
ness. 

The Englishman is, generally, a 
better, braver, and a nobler minded 
fellow, than you might be led to be- 
lieve from his appearance. The face 
of an American, on the contrary, in- 
duces you to believe him, generally, a 
better man than you will find him. 

But then, they are so much alike ; 


or rather there are individuals of both 
countries, so like each other, that I 
know many Americans who would 
pass everywhere for Englishmen ; and 
many Englishmen who would pass 
anywhere for Americans. In heart 
and head, they are much more alike, 
than in appearance or manners. 

An Englishman, when abroad, is 
roserved, cautious, often quite insup- 
portable, and, when frank, hardly 
ever talkative ; not very hasty, hut a 
little quarrelsome nevertheless: turbu- 
lent, and rather overhearing, particu- 
larly upon the continent. At home, 
he is hospitable, frank, generous, over- 
flowing with honesty and cordiality, 
and' given to a sort of substantial pa- 
rade— a kind of old-fashioned family 
ostentation. 

But the American is quite the re- 
verse. Abroad, he is talkative, noisy, 
imperious ; often excessively imperti- 
nent, capricious, troublesome, either 
in liis familiarity, or in his untimely 
reserve ; not quarrelsome, — but so 
hasty, nevertheless, that he is eternal- 
ly in hot water. At home, he is more 
reserved ; and, with all his hospitali- 
ty, much given to ostentation of a 
lighter sort ; substitute — finery and 
show. 

An American is easily excited ; and 
of course, easily quieted. An English- 
man is neither easily quieted, nor 
easily excited. It is harder to move 
the latter ; but once in motion, it is 
harder to stop him. v. 

One lias more strength and sub- 
stance ; the other irore 'activity and 
spirit.. One has more mind, jnore 
wisdom, more judgment, and more 
perseverance, the other more genius, 
more quickness of perception, more 
adventurousness. 

The Englishman’s temper is more 
hardy and resolute ; that of the Ame- 
rican more intrepid and fiery. The 
former has paore patience and forti- 
tude, the latter more .aiouri The 
Englishman is never discouraged, 
though without resources: ,the Ame- 
rican is never without resources, but 
is often disheartened. Just so is it 
with the female character* 

An American woman is more child- 
ish, more attractive, and more perish- 
able : the English woman is of a heal- 
thier mind, more dignified, and more 
durable. The former is a flower — tpe 
latter a plant. One sheds perfume ; She 
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other sustenance. The Englishwoman 
is better fitted for a friend, a counsel- 
lor, and a companion— for the mother 
of many children, and for the partner- 
ship of a long life. But the American 
woman, particularly of the south, is 
better fitted for love than counsel 
child-bearing soon destroys her. A 
few summers, and she appears to have 
been born a whole generation befbre 
her husband. An Englishwoman has 
more wisdom ; an American more wit. 
One has more good sense ; the other 
more enthusiasm. Either would go to 
the scaffold with a beloved one : but 
the female American would go there 
in a delirium ; the Englishwoman de- 
liberately, like a martyr. 

And so, too, is the American to be 
distinguished from the Irishman. The 
Irish arc a gallant, warm-hearted, 
headlong people ; eloquent, feeling, 
hasty, and thoughtful ; great dealers 
in the superfluous. So are the Ameri-i 
cans. But, then, the feeling of the 
Irish, like their eloquence, is rich, 
riotous, and florid ; while that of the 
Americans is more vehement, argu- 
mentative, and concentrated. The de- 
clamation -of the American is often so- 
lemn and affecting— often too dry for 
endurance; generally too cold and 
chaste for enthusiasm ; and sometimes 
exquisitely extravagant. 

The Irishman is a hurrying, care- 
less, open-hearted fellow, as likely 'to 
do wrong as right, in a moment of ex- 
ultation. But nothing can be more 
tiresome than the pleasantry of an 
American, when he feels disposed to 
be very facetious. There is nothing of 
that voluble drollery, that uninter- 
rupted flow of sentiment, fun, whim, 
and nonsense,, in* his talking, which 
we find in .that of an Irishman at such 
a time. 

The chivalry of an Irishman has a 
headlongfury in it which is irresisti- 
ble. It is partly constitutional, and 
often miraculous. But it differs about 
as much from the chivalry of an Ame- 
rican, as that does from the deep, con- 
stitutional, collected bravery of the 
Englishman, or the profound strange 
fervour of the Scot. 

An American would r|pRF; a dozen 
fortunes while a Scot was taking one ; 
but then the American would often 
a poor man, over head and ears in 
t— the Scot never. An American 
finds it harder to kefep a fortune, a Scot : 
harder to make. Cite’. 


A Scot would do the same thing 
over and over again all his life long, 
to obtain a competency for his chil- 
dren. An Irishman- would sooner be 
shot at once a- week at the distance 
of ten paces. An American would do 
neither ; but, if there were any new 
. worlds to explore, or serpents to catch, 
that would ‘ pay w dbL 1 lie would go to 
the bottom of the after them in 
a contrivance of his own. 

Everybody has read of Smollet's 
Irishman, who desired his companion, 
while he knelt down, and hammered 
the flint of his pistol, which had miss- 
ed fire, to tc fire away, and not be lo- 
singtime and everybody hasacknow- 
leilged, that, whether true or false, it 
was perfectly natural ; but could only 
be believed of an Irishman. 

So, too, it is told of an Englishman, 
that his house having taken fire — con- 
taining all that he was worth — finding 
that he could be of no use in putting 
it out; he went, and sat down upon a 
neighbouring hill, and took a drawing 
of it. Such a story would never have 
been invented of an American. 

And so, too, the well-known anec- 
dote of the young Scot, whose coolness 
in such an emergency, is a capital spe- 
cimen of the moral sublime . — “ Wharc 
are ye gangin, lad ?" — “ Back again/’ 
Nothing can be more absolutely Scotch. 
I would trust to it in the hottest fire 
of another Waterloo. 

. But I know something of an Ameri- 
can quite as characteristic . — “ Can you 
carry that battery, sir?” said an Ame- 
rican general to Colonel Millar, in the 
heat of Battle. — ff I’ll try—” and the 
battery was immediately carried at the 
pdint of the bayonet. 

But, in this answer, there was not 
a little of that affectation of Spartan 
dryness which I have often met with 
in the Americans. Commodores Perry 
and Macdonough gave a fine specimen 
of it in their official communications ; 
probably thinking of Lord Nelson's 
dispatch from Trafalgar. 

Not long since, I met with an amu- 
sing example of this national vanity of 
which I have been speaking in the 
Americans. General Jackson was one 
of the candidates for the presidency. 
The papers were ringing with his 
name ; and, go where I would, in 
some parts of tne country, I could hear 
nothing but what related to the “ hero 
of New Orleans ” 

Among others, a German undertook 
10 
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to convince me, that, If General Jack- zu beleidigen, wenn er am Ruder dec 
•on should become President of the * staats stunde ! V* 

United States, his name alone was so Let it be remembered, that,in draw- 
terrible to' the rest of the world, that ing thte parallel, I have only given the 
they would have nothing to fear in general character of an Englishman 
America. I remember his very words, and American. Exceptions, Of course, 
u So gross” $aid he , « ut der Ruf seines ’ continually occur. 
namens, durch die ganze zivilisirte welt, X. Y. Z. 

dasskeine nations wage n ffdrde uns London, July 1, 182*. 


caftjCin aocK detected*' 

We have heard it made fteUUentlj| rican colonies called Up new ideas of 
a matter of serious complaint; mat Ire- provincial importance. The question 
land has of late become a sort of stand- now was, pot #hether the sister king- 
ing dish in all our periodica) works, on dome were tobe united under the 
which we compel odr readers to gorge regalsceptre of s Stuart or of a Guelph, 
themselves usque ad nauseam /, The but whether they were tobe united at 
same complaint is heard regularly in all. > s ' 

Parliament, and, in truth, we do not They; who first agitated political 
wonder at it. Yet what does it, after matters udder the new views opened 
all, prove, but that there must be some- to party, disclaimed, no doubt, such 
thing so out of joint in the affairs of an intention! They clamoured but for 
that province, that men’s minds, are free trade, which must have come when 
drawn from die consideration of the commercial principles were better un 
easy working of the machines of go- derstood in England— and coming 
vernment in every other district of the , spontaneously, would of course have 
country, to consider what can be the been of more substantial benefit than 
reason of so notorious an irregularity when wrung from a reluctant and 
in that quarter. In truth, we have pluckless cabinet, by noisy defiance 
discovered that it is the opprobrium and irritating oratory. They, seated tor 
regni — the hair-suspendea scimitar rotten boroughs, and the creatureB of 
which troubles us in the else uninter- a proud aristocracy, made tumultuous 
rupted enjoyment of the fullest feast of appeals for Parliamentary reform— not 
prosperity ever vouchsafed to a na- , that they cared a farthing a|K>ut it, but 
tion. ; because it Was at that time-one of the 

Our Whig ancestors governed Ire-| most popular engines of* discontent, 
land with 4 the sword, and enforce# They organized under flfise preten- 
peace and tranquillity by these verity ces, an armed forcq called the Volun- 
of penal laws. In tnose days Ireland teers, and summoned meetings of ml- 
was no trouble to us/ We never heard litary delegates tq bully Parliament 
of its existence as a region of turbu- with documents udder the ride of po- 
lice. The storm Of file Pretender ne- titions, but in the tone and spirit of 
vet disturbed the political atmosphere manifestoes/ It ls in vain % ueny It, 
of the island ; and the only precaution that many of the leaders 1m that day 
deemed necessary to keep her quiet aimed at the thep fresh glories of 
during that hurricane was to send the George Washington. ... ’SkR •*' Z\ 
legislator -of bows and curtseys, the Their wi^bei^fe not destined to 
Prince of Carpet-knights, my Lord of be gratified,' bil&#3RrigueB had 
Chesterfield, to do file amenities at' the created a new poipferra Wdand. They 
Castle of Lublin, Other tidies, how- mopted/amri mbm r opic% the ques-* 
ever, soon came, ajrt& other agents; fill fidh of Catholic Thrir 

^fhen unheard of, were called kitoao- dducafiofr and pSltical views are sulfi- 
. tion. The fear of the Pmmnder^|| deritto convinai^ts, that th% had no 
rnshed; add the revolution of fi# An$k; affection, for tbp^ata Of that reli- 

• Ca^n Rock $*te#ed : or, file Dng&i and Character ofJ^Recent Disturbances, 
*® d ™ € fmr H both Moral and Political, of tha^hsA^AShhiiig Condition of the 
South and of Irela nd^ dilly aUdMly Gob%md abdScposed. By a Munstet 

; *L°ndmit Printed^* %‘jPfll, ip 
the UMvm ty, Ac. Dublin $ and ty. M^kwood^ p^burgh. "182*. 
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gkm, or any desire to extend the 
empire of the priesthood. No,— but , 
they flattered themselves, that when 
their own objects were accomplished, 
when they had set up a republic of 
their own,' under whatever livery of 
xhotley It might please them to de- 
corate it, they would be able to 

a uell superstition in all the phases of 
se Christian worship. The promi- 
nent object *ff their hatred was of 
course the Established Church, and 
they cared no$,with what auxiliaries 
they linked themselves, so as to work 
it harm and overthrow. Hence, and 
hence Only, were the Irish told of the 
majority Which the Roman Catholics 
had in Ireland— of lie vile monopoly 
of the church — of the hideous Oppres- 
sion of tythes— and the lower Orders, 
who had formerly remained quiescent 
Under the now So much stigmatized 
Severity of the Whig Penal Code, were 
Stimulated into murderous action 
against the clergy, their agents, and 
their friends. It required no ghost to 
tell us that a mob of Savages let loose 
Would not stop at the point desired by 
the original agitators. From waging 
War against tythes, they soon came to 
a resolution to wage war against the 
state ; and the Whitebovs, Kightboys, 
Levellers, Defender*, &c. &c., were 
agents ready prepared for- the actual 
insurgents of 1798. 
r4n the midst of these events. came 
the French Revolution ; and with it, 
'tile, principles which we can now so 
Well appreciate. The hideous counte- 


first turned my attention to this great 
question”— r&at of separating Ireland 
from England] u but I very soon ran 
far a-head of my master.”— M. 
Magazine, Nd: XLIII. p. 10.] The 
hewleaders called on the unhappy de- 
mi-civilized rabble of the country, and 
they plunged into War with all tne im- 
providence of savages, arid the diabo- 
lical zeal of intolerant fanatics. The 
result was of course*what might have 
been expected, pad the rebellion suc- 
ceeded, H would have been not more 
im victim than vee victoribus. It would 
have been followed by the extirpation 
of heresy by sword and faggot. To 
use the words of a noted leader to one 
ofthe original Presbyterian United 
Irishmen in the north — “ When the 
meuof the Church had been gorged 
for dinner, the men of the Presbytery 
should serve for the next morning's 
breakfast.” The Jacobins looked for 
democracy— their savage allies for what 
they would have called a theocracy — 
and, as one of the disappointed aspi- 
rant for the independence of Ireland 
Was afterwards in the habit of saying, 
in either case, the proper appellation 
for the government which must have 
resulted, would have been, whatever 
Grcekish compound is used to express 
a government of the Devil. 

Tlie Union followed the Rebellion. 
No measure could be more necessary 
in every point of view. We certainly 
shall not stop to discuss the policy or 
the impolicy of, such a measure now. 
With such a reasoner as Mr Thomas 


W&tiCe of Jacobinism had not yet giow- 
Ofed out ; "and the future murderers. 
With a thirst of blood raging in their 
hearts, wore the mask of universal be- 
nevolent Their fraternalofers found 


ready listeners m Irjeii|qck The w nigs, 
ft is true,reooiIed tefrifleu ,at “ tne 
Iwund^ew^to $ buUheir . 

^Tori^whqPwM afterwards one 
of the mosmnp&e and sanguinary 
febel % outioua au- 

tobiograp^(W|pi is md ohly rOad- 
able artiefe nr tS^BcanV h&t' NeW 




Monthly, a period!® which Wetr- 
ceive MS;Campb^^^ 
t jfitpMVe made ^rqgralar^WhitebQy 
. Gazette of Lon I ^IWfonofiis, that he 
U^mssch .assistefl in hif » traitorous 

n&dkWtt nm nf\ tKn irnni Cm.i liniAMlr 


Moore, the biographer of Captain 
Rock. It is open to the same obloquy 
as the Uhion with Scotland formerly 
was, and from the same class of peo- 
ple. Local importance was affronted 
-day-dreams of imperial independ- 
ence marred for ever. Is it wonderful 
that people, whose arena for political 
discussion, which was at the same 
time the passportto political import- 
ance, was taken away, should feel sore 
at the dissolution of the Irish Parlia- 
irient— that most intolerable of riui- 
aarices?-— Is it wOnderfulthatthe ca- 
naitle J full of tfie recollection of the 
inisty girindeur, cast over the aborigi-* 
At savages Who* held their sceptres 
by lying chroniclers, and also taught 




by the successors of the eaid chroni- 
: clers to look forward in abounding 
bopeio the day when the total separa- 
tionnf^ Iai|jir'govrrti!^€Gta should 
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but the cherished faith of her “ mil- savage as can be conceived. , A low, 

fi ' *» J 1 1_ * « ' '■ 


Iions M — should look with jealousy or 
indignation bn a measure which put a 
final extinguisher on such hopes ?— 
Nor shall we omit, in forming a cata- 
logue of the reasons which continue 
the sorrow for the Union through Ire- 
land— the patriotic exertions of such 
eminent and respectable characters as 
the poet of the Fudge family, apA tjie 
• novelist of the Wild Irish Girl— to 
pass by some score less noted* though 
not less active* poisoners of thepubuc 
mind. * . , 4 

As long as the war* and the h 
prices consequent on it, continued, 
flame of discontent did not blaze foi 
When Ireland, in common with all 
the empire, felt the depression arising 
from the change of war to peace, then 
it was visible. Ireland co\ud bear de- 
pression worse than any part of the 
empire. The improvidence of her gen- 
try had made them imagine that the 
war would last for ever, and on the 
strength of this, they had plunged 
themselves into contracts* impossible to 
perform without ruin. The lower or- 
ders* dependant on the lowest quality 
of food, could not descend in the scale 
without starvation. Hence followed 
bankruptcy of the upper classes — fa- 
mine among the lower — and thence 
arose Captain Rock. His name marks 
the feeling with which, the insurrec- 
tion originated. Moore, with 1 that 
bad faith which has at all times cha- 


skulkipg* cowardly, find sanguinary 
vagabond,;-- crouching from the gal- 
lows, and 'flying at the presence of an 
armed policeman, unless backed in 
something of the ratio of a hundred to 
one. They are poor wretches, on whom 
the soldiery, when called out against 
them* deem it a pity to waste powder* 
and whom, the magistrates who try 
them endeavour to save from the pu- 
nishment 'due to their crimes by law* 
by taking hold of every quirk in their 

S ower* out of sheer compassion. Such* 
oweveri are the heroes of Mr Moore ? 
and ior the tremendous heartlessness 
with which he advocates their causey 
he gets deserved and heightened re- 
buke m* one of the mpst excellent 
works that we have ever seen on thp 
subject of the unhappy disturbance! 
of Ireland— we mean “ Captain Rock 
detected by a Munster Farmer/' Wo 
Cbpy from his eleventh chapter — head-* 
ed* Amusements of the Irish Pea- 
sants — 

Through Connaught, Leinster* Munster, 
Ulster, v 

Rocks the boy to make the fun stir. — 

Thomas Moore. 

u There is* I am bid, a genius for hap- 
piness; and there are men who can find sa- 
tisfaction even in the atrocities which the 
generality of mankind are grieV^blly shock* 
ed. One writer of opr days', in stately 
phrase and philosophical cakiirieew of tern- 


Dau iaun wiucu naa hv »h uiuy» cua- perament, pronounces our disturbances to 
racterized him, pretends to be dubious be a a 


as, to its derivation. He well knows 
that the class of people from whose 
ranks the Captain is drawn, look on the 
Roman Catholic Church, as the Roux 
of the Christian faith, and set up 
their leader as its champion. With 
the ignorance of poor deluded pea- 
sants, they attributed' their actual de- 
pression to the tythes, well remem- 
bering the lessons taught them by their 
old Whig landlords* and th* false and 
intemperate speeches of Mr^€tattai| 
and his associates. By attqddng the 
property of the clergy, they ware not 
only ministering to their own wants* 
as they imagined* ftut doing some- 
thing vastly heroic towards extirpating 

heresy./*' • , \ “ r 

Behind #e curtain were* and ane, 

spmemenbf higher, rank thto 

serable agents who spread «km| * 

ssasw sa&b&u 

Captain Rbekla %*■ mjpoetical I 


war ! and invests pillage, and treach- 
ery, and murder, in the dignity of military 
stratagem and martial achievement. Ano- 
ther writer, the missionary* finds Captain 
Rock and his follower*^ be men afterhisowu 
heart* and over theiip gloriouSexploits— tha«. 
prudence of their retreats where they are 
opposed, and the heroism with ^hich they 
massacre' the unarmed ai^ m^isdng^ 
has sported eraiaMy. Bless m mmtf 
heart* it fits him Wett for his siajdaymlm 
The imssionary is*CftptmnRhtfr’s favoured 
laureat X have hot the gentti*.iortbe kiif. 
died spirit by which one npfc qualify for 
such a post X m but the humble and 
faithful historian ; and as such; I am to 
describe the character of theexplcrfu which 
have animMed the missionary into such an 

“ i wffi p TS upon mh flripu. 
as wer^pstj^pbed- in iny neighbour* 
faood&e a twine multt- 

todeerirf Whose cou- 

sin had pWribS* andslew him in fair fight i 
and when* befoieOife was quite extinct* 
one oftpt dauntMtrain lifted the body 
from m earth, carried it to a little distance* 
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and placed the uncovered head carefhlly on 
i stone, jthat it might hie the more conve. 
sdent mark for his blows—* Hock Is the 
boy to make the fun stir.’ I pas* by, how- 
ever, such trifling amusements as these ; it 
is only in his hours of dalliance that he is 
to be found engaged in these light sports, 
or, as has been siud elsewhere, * ridiculous- 
ly tossing children on, the point of a pike.’ 
rcome to a nobler exploit, such as will 
more faithfully characterize the gallant 
captain, and more effectually justify the 
seeming extravagance of the missionary’s 
praises. 

** There lived in the county of Water- 
ford, a gentlefhan of small property, but of 
a family, Which, independent of its antiqui- 
ty, was venerable in the minds of the peo- 

? le, for having suffered in their cause.* 
[e Catholic ; he was a man 

of manners, a most humane 

^m^Bpdulgent landlord, even to his pwn de- 
tnmfatv&nd from his earliest youth he had 
never Ibrsaken the popular side'. If such 
men are regarded, as the enemies of the 
people, I could wish to know, who they 
consider their friends? This gentleman 
was a tenant to Lord Middleton, a noble- 
man of whom it is little to say, that be h 
a munificent and benevolent landlord, and 
who has the rare advantage of having his 
good intentions not marred, but carried in- 
to perfect execution by intelligent and up- 
right agents. It will readily be understood, 
that there may have been an anxiety gene- 
rally felt to be the tenant of such a , noble- 
man, and to be under tlj£ direction of such 
agents. Mr Sheehy, the tenant of whom 
I speak, held under Lord Middleton, on a 
lease for his own life ; and (the lease of one 
of the pfe^aons to whom he had re-let the 
ground hiving expired) he gave a farm, 
containing about thirty acres, to his son, 
whom he wished to leave in possession of 
so much on his own demise. The tenants 
began tp think, that if Mr Sheehy died 
while they were in possession, they might 
have tHMr leases continued under Lord 
Middleton, Us thejfr immediate landlord : 
and the resolution was adopted to murder 
an innocent kind-hearted old man, who had 
been living for the greater part of sixty 
years' with the old people and their chil- 
dren, on tenps of the , most affectionate in. 
tercourse ; and who find been indulgent to 
all his tenants at personal losses, and at the 
expense of sufferings such inconvenience in 


his family as made his indulgence a fault. 
He had been walking on a winter evening 
towards his home— a home, from which, 
while Sheehy had means to be generous, no 
poor man was ever sent empty away. He 
was, with his usual open-hearted and bene- 
volent hilarity, conversing with a young 
peasant about his approaching marriage, 
and assisting him with his counsel on the 
arrangements he should make. The young 
.man entered into the house where his mis- 
tress lived, and Mr Sheehy pursued his 
way, unacquainted with fear, and imagin- 
ing that there was not perhaps in existence 
a being who could entertain a hostile feel- 
ing against him. In the meantime, the 
young man from whom he had parted with 
a blessing, had armed himself, and gone in 
pursuit- of his unsuspecting victim; and 
while his mind was, perhaps, occupied with 
benevolent projects for his murderer — the 
murderer’ stood silently at his back, and 
with the heavy coulter of a plough, beat in 
his skiiU, and repeated his blows until his 
benefactor was lying a mangled corse upon 
the snow. — 6 Rock is the boy to make the 
fun stir !!!’” 

This may be “ fun” to Mr Moore, 
and to the people of equally refined 
sensibility, who can groan over the 
evils of Ireland while they consist of 
keeping a factious barrister out of a 
silk gown, an d k laugh loud, and make 
merry and conceited jests, over the ex- 
ploits of cannibal assassins. 

It may be fun to such people as 
these; but what is it but a subject of 
the most serious, the most awful so- 
lemnity, in the eyes of every one who 
deserves the name either of good sub- 
ject, or good Christian, or good man. 
With sorrow, with bitter sorrow and 
indignation, has it been contemplated 
by tne author of the volume before us ; 
and the way in which he has taken up 
the Rocks and the Moores, the raga- 
muffins, and the sycophants, by whose 
exertions, so beautifully combined, 
Ireland is ruined, and Britain endan- 
gered, entitles him not merely to the 
praise of cleverness, eloquence, and so 
forth : iff does a great deal more : * his 
book places him — we have no hesita- 
tation in speaking it clearly and broad- 
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ly— his book places him on a level 
with the very first political writers of 
our time* 

. The book is far from being a mere 
answer to Tommy Moore : an answer 
to him it is, and that with a ven- 
geance : but it is easy to see, that the 
respondent feels, himself too immea- 
surably above the petty assailant. A 
single blow every now and then lays 
the flattering puuster and versifier on 
his back, and then, scarcely deigning 
to observe his demolition, the man of 
Munster plunges into the 'warfare, 
not of witticisms, but of principles: 
he corrects Moore's false statements in 
a style of the most painful pungency 1 ; 
but he does not stop there. , He at- 
tacks the principles which the author 
of Fanny of Timmol dared no more 
than to insinuate : he cuts up root and 
branch the tree of prejudice and as- 
sumption, under the shade of which, 
the great absentee landlords of Ire- 
land (Moore’s masters) hope to con- 
tinue their own, enjoyments— no mat- 
ter what\be the scape-goat. He, in 
one word, shews the real root of. the 
evils of Ireland— and he dares, what 
no one before has done, to lay before 
the world a scheme for its eradication, 
— a scheme which may or may not be 
the right and the practicable one, but 
which has, at all events, the merits of 
being distinct, clear, intelligible ; and 
which the author of it expounds, il- 
lustrates, and enforces, in a style of 
firm, manly, and philosophical dis- 
quisition, second, certainly, to nothing 
that has appeared since the death of 
his illustrious countryman— Burke. 

This pruise, which at first sight 
must appear extravagant, could not 
perhaps be completely justified to our 
readers* without ^greater mass of quo- 
tation than we can at present conve- 
niently find room for. We shall try, 
however, what may be done in the. 
way of ex pede Herculem, and we shall 
endeavour to quote one specimen at 
-least, of each of the various, but, all 
excellent styles, in which this author 
destroys Motfre, and discusses Ireland. 

His great and standard position is : 
that the* rapacity of the Irish land- 
lords is the real and fundamental 
.source of all the miseries of the Irish 
population. That misery, as was 
shewn at length ip a late number of 
this Magasute, by Y. Y. Y., Is con- 
fined to the population 

• alone*— the people in the towns are all 


well off— the mamtfaeturing poor are 
happy— the peasantry only are in want, 
and disaffection with them alone, can 
plead the agony of hunger for its ex«r 
cuse. — So much is written on this to- 
ic in the volume before us, that we 
o not very well know where to 
choose ; but, to begin, turn to p. 327, 
where, in the course of discussing the 
Societies lately established in Ireland 
for fisheries, agricultural improve* 
ments, &c., our Farmer has these ob- 
servations : — 

“ These societies proceed, wijth respect 
to the poor, on the same principles which 
guide a speculative neighbour of mine in 
file management of his horses. He holds, 
that cornea an unnecessary luxury for 
them, and that good grooming will keep 
them sleek and healthy $ /and, although 
their coats are staring and their strength 
declining, he still maintains, that his failure 
is owing to some occult and un discoverable 
# cause , and will rather, I believe, keep the 
*poor animals in a state in which they are 
quite unprofitable, than accommodate him- 
self to the vulgar notion, that they should 
be fed as well as curried. Everybody 
knows, that the best way to improve the 
condition of the poor, is to give effect , as 
Multhus says , to the desire of improve- 
ment ; and how to do this without letting 
in some hope upon ihem y I am utterly un- 
able to comprehend. The society gays, 

4 white-wash your house, plant a garden 
around it, get bee-hives, have your chil- 
dren taught to spin, &c. &&, and we will 
encourage and reward you ;*, and perhaps 
|he individuals who constitute the society, 
may be among the persons who Say, in thp 
form of an exorbitant rent, All your im- 
provements are for my advantage r and even 
the prizes by which you may be rewarded 
shall surely be mine. The, grand argu- 
ment which I have heard put forward to 
gain oyer the support of the gentry to thesf 
various societies is, that they may ,6* in- 
strumental in enabling like tend^try to pay 
their rents; that is, to pay/$taber, rents 
than they are at present able Jp make of 
the ground, I knew a case where a high- 
minded and very intdligentjnan ventured 
to moye* as an. aqjendmentto some reso- 
lution 'by which a premium was offered, 
that the premium should not bq granted to 
any tenant who .wets subject to an exorbi- 
tant rent. -* We all know,* said he, 4 that 
in such a case, the tenant will derive no 
benefit as the will become part of 
the rent ; snd'that, the landlord will thus 

by a boupty^Ilded for the benefit of the 
•poor. Tt wiBbe easy,* he added, 4 to as- 
certain the casein Which it may he adyi- 

Bab3*feeextend fins encouragement. H*. 
ing,®WM r ^ an agricultural kpfyjjrt' 

* * 3 
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can have no difficulty In pronouncing, frfcra 
dm knowledge of any firm, whether the 
r^ deoDumdcd fox; it be excessive or trot ; 
tj$ if ^]>e, I think we are called upon, 
“ for the real interests or * 


ing may have a tepaency to increase and to 
perpetuate.'' It is perhaps unnecessary ^to 
stare, that the amendment was negatived.* 
ft Was considered monstrous ft extend the 
inquiries of the Society into any cansidera* - 
tion of landlord i oppressions, and the in- 
terests pi the poor were to be no farther re* 
girded, than was eompatme with the un- 
troubled aggressions <f m# privileged of - 
dfirs* ' , f 

« Another instance of the samp reve- 
rence for the higher claales, I cannptpass 
unnoticed. Ope of these society 
ipto account the demand which corn buyers 
made for what they called 1 beamage,* (al- 
though they gave the seller the benefit of 
it m a higher price,) determined to put a 
stop to it, as an illegal exaction, andj J be- 
liefs, succeeded, with great eclat. This, 
was all right fit simplified the business of 
buying and septa. But in the town where 
this society b&d its meetings, foere were 
charges made' by the corporation which 
every one knew to be illegal, and which 
were urged w Me rial loss of the potfr — not 
as in the case of the befy»^e--and yet np 
one pieiqber of this a^pefefe would at- 
tfunpt — 1 believe I am Wrong — I beUeye a 
member shewed how easdythey copla suc- 
ceed.— but certainly the association would 
not put one finger to the sore part of the 

* head of corporation and he, in con- - 
advance, deidves the benefit of his illegal 
Cations, which are levied upon the poor, 

* ^ alter day, In the presence of an assori- 
: i institute^ forthdrptotecdonand im- 

emept 

& flM^ lJiae of nq fttlwrwdetiM than 


it , <tf'flsherie*’,&C. &c-t. 
i perhaps, fjxve the, 
tp introdm 
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dren into a world where their portion is 
likely to be 'wretchedness, the landa might 
be turned to good account; but if the po- 
pulation of them is to be of the same kind 
with that from which the principal evils of 
the present day arise, then, I think wise 
mein should hesitate long before they would, 
in order to procure a Slight temporary re- 
lief, lend themselves td a measure which 
would be silently, but certainly, accumula- 
ting the materials for future convulsions. 
But as to the agricultural societies for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, they 
must fait, and they ought to fail; be- 
came, while the rants continue what they, 
are atpresent, the people distinctly under- 
stand 1 1hat,for every new power developed 
in pitta, an additional burden will be im- 
posed upon them . When Sampson ground 
in the mill fo* the Philistines, he was blind ; 
and if the associations” could deprive our 
people of understanding, perhaps they 
might succeed in strengthening them for 
their lorfi'S advantage ; but so long as they 
see that their increased' skill can add little 
or nothing to their comforts, they will re- 
main indocile and discontented, and will 
not think it a sufficient reward for their 
toils, that they have been the means of 
sending a new aspirant for the dignity of 
absenteeship to the luxury for which he, 
pines, and that they have procured for 
themselves the power to run to the apertures 
of their miserable hovels, and stare at the 
splendid equipage in which a new agent is 
glancing gloriously by. 

“ I do not mean to say, that these asso- 
ciations, frivolous as their objects are, may 
not be of tome random utility to the coun- 
try ; but I own my spirit has sometimes 
been grievously stirred when I have seen 
the manner in which they have been con-. 
vCrted. into a means of misleading public 
opinion as to foe causes of Irish wretchcd- 
edness. t have heard landlords and ladies, 
who, if they thought for an instant , must 
have known that thfy were themselves the 
real cause why the people suffered, direct 
thfc attention, of the members of the associ- 
ations to matters, totally’ unconnected with 
the general distress. * Now, don’t you 
think, fout foe Church establishment is a 
horrid fiqre ? Don't you think, that three 


. given that the 
lands should grow 
f, thatihoy would, 



wivef, that would nurse 
their pigs, and wash their children's faces 
very weB, if we allowed them three hundred 
pound* P And who ate the people who 
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thus dogmatize, with such a flippant and 
pragmatical philosophy Frequently they 
are persons who have strained the exertions 
of their wretched tenantry until die Instru- 
ments of torture have snapped ; who have 
been maintaining a shadowy affectation of 
finery, in circles where they were admitted 
to a kind of scornful toleration, and, in or- 
der to sustain the appearance which procu- 
red for them permission thus to, attend at 
the threshold of honour, have been wring* 
ing from the hearts of their forlorn, depen- 
dants the humble comforts which had been 
so hardly earned ; and who, when oppres- 
sion could procure no more, returned with 
the stern grasp of necessity upon them, and 
imported themselves, with, their poverty 
and their peevishness, in return for die 
large revenue they send annually away for 
the satisfaction or their creditors in Eng- 
land. Oh, this dreadful absenteeship ! 
Who has ever looked upon a group of the 
peasantry of Ireland, and has not mourned 
for their desertion ? And to think <?f the love 
and the homage from which our absentees 

5 away ! I well remember when the name 
would have sent a trumpet' tone in- 
to all hearts within the limits of an exten- 
sive county. I remember well, when there 
needed hut that name to rouse, into any ac- 
tion of labour or of peril, as fearless and as 
gallant a host as ever the sun looked down 
upon. And he who could thus 4 wield at 
will’ the energies of a fine people, before 
whom, I am convinced*, if danger assailed 
him, ten thousand men would have made a 
wall of their dead bodies, rejected the god. 
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every landlord was an oppressor- Many 
landlords there arq who have entitled them- 
selves^ all praise ,;»but their ^efforts are 

er number of those who are the devrarers 
of their people. In the same manner, I do 
not mean to say that all agents are to be 
condemned ; but that the conduct of the 
great majority (at least die majority of such 
as I have known) is in the highest degree 
to be reprobated. In some instances, the 
agency system is to blame for the evils 
which originate in it ; in others, the agents 
are the causes of evil. It needs no sagacity 
to discern, that, in those cases where the 

r its five at a cqpaiderable distance from 
estates they are to manage, the evils of 
their non-residence, must be sensibly frit. 
These , ~ 
on wh 


^ lt a particular day 
w — — j ™ attend to receive the 
rents ; and, it is not to be expected that per- 
sons who never visit the property (asisfre- 
quendy the case) can be acquainted with 
the proper objects for indulgence, and can 
know in what cases they should press their 
demands. Englishmen can hardly appre- 
ciate the importance of a litde judicious, in- 
dulgence to an Irish tenantry, and may not 
readily comprehend how many a poor man 
is ruined for the want of a resident agent, 
of a better order than the bailiffs usually 
employed, to receive his rent in small por* 
tions , as he gathers it at the. various mar • 
kets. 

44 But, passing by this misfortune, an 
evil owing principally to the exorbitancy of 

.Mi. i ju*. 


wax* w* mm urau uuuics, icjeuicu uiegou- the rents, which leav^ so little means for 
like office, to which he seemed called, of procuring comforts to the .peasantry, that 
heing^the.benefactorof such multitudes, for they may be continually undecthe tempta- 

i ,mn nf nnn.rtnnnf!t>n t. ium> n.kutin. 
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the effeminate and debasing pleasures that 
alienated him from all good ; and now* even 
In the neighbourhood of his magnificent 
but desolate mansion, his name is associa- 
ted with evil, and pronounced in a tone that 
seems the very echo of disappointed hopes 
and affections. Qh 1 miserable, miserable 
Ireland ! when will thy children cease to 
leave thy distresses unknown, that theymay 
furnish weapons for purposes of vulgar hos- 
tility ? When will those persons whose ‘ 
naraes^could stamp truth \tfth authority, 

opinion, and' state honestly and^fuSjf what 
they know to be the causes of your distress ? 
When shall your people be rescued front 
the oppressions and extortions that have 
made them wicked and miserable, and that 
keep them desperate and unimproveable ? 
I cannot speak, witfi authority. I can gaift 
for my assertions no passport topublicfa- 
vour; and therefore, they may pass into ob- 
livion unregarded ; hut stilly I willperferm 
my duty , faithfully, and state what I const- 


d puw avow wuns JL witoa 

der as oneof the gVeatest evils, arising ba| 
°ii absenteeship, by which ouipeasantryend 


' . . — rv , . * — ra- 

tion of appropriating to their pwn use some 
of that income which is the lapdlprd’s due.; 
omitting altogether (he grievance which 
arises from their notbftingwdl watched, l 
have a heavier charm; 1 against the agents. 
The grievance attending die Collection of 
rents is. light, in comparison wkh those 
which arise out of tile modeofl^ting forms. 
If the agents were persons unacquainted 
with theyalue of lands, (an^m^^perr 
sons ought to be agents,) andjf$hawvre d\ 
country in which there was no imre than 
fair competition for land,, it mjp t , be arid 
that the , mode of getting, , by advertising 
for proposals, nsped noLlo bo dial)- 
ged. BuThei*, <p agwts ^ perfuse 
]y well wha,t ijte — ■ t - f 

they know equally 
are disposed to 


— — “r"’"'" .* v teore. , T f .miw.w it, 
that they require private promts $ le ft 
that their employers doubt their integrity, 
and leave a hapless peasantry exposed to 
xt, men whom .they would 

.they are .themselves 




$and is it at the sug# 

\ tbrmodeof accepting 

thteonsequences hare bsm* 
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i know that a peasant never thinks Of ma- 
king his approach to an agent without a 
bribe in hie hand ; I know that ' honest 
agents are shocked, and the great mast of 
Ogent* enriched bp this nefarious traffic ; 

I know that peasants consult their mends 
about the atmunt of the bribe to be offered, 
as well as about the rent to be proposed ; and 
J know that bribes more than equivalent to 
ihe abatements desired have been offered and 
accepted by the agents who procured them ; 

I know, too, thnt jnore than a due proper, 
lion of oppression falls on the peasantry 
from these trading agehts ; they receive 
bribes from wealthy middlemen asVeU as 
from the poor, bdt theyare obliged to give 
full value to the former, who might tell 
disagreeable tales ; and they make the poor 
wretches, whose complaints they hold light- 
ly, suffer for the indulgences which they 
must grant to those whose storks might be 
credited. v* ' 

, These oppressions^ do not hesitate to 
lajfi are main causes Of the misery, and 
powerful excitements of the discontented 

while they continue!, lam sure there can be 
no comfort $ and, but for the immorality 
of the dcsire^ I could wish that'there might . 
not be tranquillity in Ireland,* 9 

The following is from an earlier 
part' of the volume y but may be conr 
aidered hem with considerable effect. 
Ii Ib but an ephartietbh, however. 

“ The people of England have a reqdy 
mode of judging whether the Irish gentry 
are proper protectors of the . poor, or ser- 
viceable interyem&its between the monarch 
and the thato of his subjects — such inter, 
venients as may be most likely to link the 
people with the laws.; .l*et them judge from 
jhis'S-^at g former period, it was m the 
Ipwer of the gentry to free the lower orders 
fbm the tithe-proctor’s vexations, and, by 
infferiim ^e tithe of agistmehttd continue, 
they ml«h|-hav« *had a system free from 
alltho^mtons tbat may fairly be urged 
against having the impost pnncipajly le- 
vied upon the poor. The gentry saved 
tTtemsehesyknd left the poor and the proc- 
tor to* settle matters bylaw or by agree- 
ment, or by blood) just as their mutual in- 
terests or their mutual animosities prompt- 
ed# In tiieyearlfl24 they have me power, t 
without increasing the amomt of taxation 
on the kmd,p resCuf the poor from those , 
vampires jas they a to called) to whom they " 
bad formerly abandoned them ; and, in- 
stead of adopting this salutary measure, or 
ahewing by fair arguments they dp 
not* ihey have the provisions qfth&nctfar 
mr^sitk^ misrepresented, apt a clamour 
rautit against it, as \fits otfbctmre &***•» 


crease the income of the Church, and to re- 
impose the tithe qf agistment t have not 
time here to enlarge upon the nature or 
provisions of the tithe composition act : one 
word, however, concerning the principles 
on which the gentry oppose it. 4 Why,’ 
(4sks the writer of the letter to Mr Aber- 
crombie,) ‘ should the gentry' surrender 
their legal rights, where tne people obtain 
UO equivalent advantages ?’ 1 can see no 
reason why they should • and I have nO 
doubt that there are .cases in which the 
amount of composition is so high, as that 
the adoption of the measure could not serve 
the people. But, if the amount be such as 
to allow a considerable reduction in the 
rate which the people must otherwise pay, 
then 1 believe it will be admitted, that the 
gentry might abate something of their le- 
gal claims for their own profit, and for the 
benefit of^he people whose protectors they 
style themselves. That this is the case over 
the greater part of Munster, it is not diffi- 
cult to jhew. 

♦ u It is to be observed, that, in the charge 
for tithe, there is, generally speaking, a 
division adopted, according to which there 
are three rates of payment. I have never 
known tithe of the best quality pay more 
than 12s., and I have frequently known 
the charge for the third quality to be so low 
as 4s. ; ahd, on the whole, as well as 1 
could form a judgment, the average of pay- 
ments,* during tha seven years ending in 
1821, was less than nine shillings to the 
acre. During this period, according to the 
average of prices, wheat, the article (the 
tithe of Which I am- considering) sold for 
L.1, 18s* 8d. the barrel ; and, allowing the 
average produce to be, what we stated be- 
fore, 74 barrels, the return of an acre would 
exceed fourteen pounds ten shillings, and 
the market price of the tithe would be one 
pound nine; allow 2s. for the difference 
between the market and the field price, and 
the value of" the tithe would be twenty- 
seven shillings ; that is, would amount to 
three tithes the parson's charge l Should it 
v not, then, be reasonable to expect, that tho 
gentry Would give up something, in order 
that, for eighteen years, it might be secured 
to them by law, $h# the charge for tithe 
should be equal to kss than tne thirtieth 
part of the produce ? Supposing that, for 
three years, the parson was paid more than 
he should have, according to the old sys- 
tem, might not this over-pafftnent be re- 
garded as the fair purchase of the eighteen 
yeats Which were to follow ? Even on a 
supposition, thkt, for the twenty-one years, 
thepricef of gnitn^Were to remain what 
they wore last year, when wheat brought 
not morn than L.1 a-barrel, the parish, by 
allowing the parspn nine shillings an acre 


& a w'Jjjs&ve outer ttfo ejaculation a f ewttiiftohes In the county of Cmkt^Rre foe charge for tithe 
atom ti a legal £ iM than In fos pi# or isuSSal; and I 

Aftutofoe tut* 0# smmaA of grain for itodSir reason than foil of consulting brevity.* 
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for the first three years— a sum, be it re- 
membered, little more than half hWegal 
light — would have secured to themselves, 
that, for the eighteen years which were to 
follow, the clergyman could recover a sum 
which supposed that his tithe , originally , 
was only font shillings and Sixpence* 

44 There certainly are cases,' in which 
the parish oyght not to adopt the provisions 
of this Acttffor instance, tithe has, in some 
instances, been charged at so high a rate, 
that the parishioners would have ho benefit 
from their three years’ purchase, and, in 
some places, the proportion of grass land 
is too small to afford ahy considerable re- 
lief, while the arable land has been so long 
under tillage, that much of it may be ex- 
hausted before the term of composition has 
expired. But from the nature of the rea- 
soning by which the very principle of- the 
tithe-bill is' sometimes opposed, I am in- 
clined to believe that the real grounds of 
opposition are not such as an advocate for 
the gentry would be authorized on their 
part to express- The gentry remember 
what they gained in the agistment business; 
they had hoped, that the church establish- 
ment would be annihilated, and that they , 
might seize upon its wealth ; and they fear 
that Mr Goulburn’s bill, by giving it a 
basis as broad as all Ireland, will secure it 
against the assaults by which, at a future 
time, they might aggrandize themselves. 

“ It is not my intention to occupy my 
pages with any account of the Castlehaven 
transaction — much might perhaps be said, 
in the defence of a stranger’s conduct, whq 
felt himself opposed by the gentry, and* 
worried by the people, and who, finding no 
^disposition to assist him in those who might 
have weight with his parishioners, was 
obliged, or thought himself obliged, to re- 
sort to the severest measures of the law, 
from precisely the same causes which in- 
duced the people to resist it. itfybusinesf, 

• however, is not with individuals, and I 
cannot but 'think that the conduct of the 
gentry furnishes the best commentary on 
their clamours. We may judge about the 
interest they take in the concerns of the 
poor, from the complacency with- which 
they give them up to the tithe' proctor’s 
peculations ; and the vulture-like ferocity 
with which they scream around any un- 
soundness in the Church establishment, 
ought to give a timely warning to those who 
are not of the privileged orders, that, al- 


though they are permitted to run down die 
prey, they must not expect to banquet upon 
it. 

44 And yet, strange to say, (he landlords 
contrive, in some way or other, to identify 
their cause with that of the natioh, at least, 
if we are to depend on such writers as Mr 
Abercrombie’s correspondent. 

w This gentleman is so enamoured with 
everything belonging to the aristocratic 
party, that he can even eulogise the vote of 
the Irish commons against the tithe of agist- 
ment, as if it emanated in a prophetic 
spirit, by which, in spite of all the disad- 
vantages of the climate, they foresaw, at a 
distant day, Crops which nature denied to 
their owii times, and shifting the burden of 
the Church Horn their own shoulders, en- 
acted a law, or rather passed 'a vote, by 
which, even from their graves, they could 
inflict a new persecution on the poor pa- 
pists." Admirable sagacity,, no doubt ! 
First, to prevent the Church from growing 
rich, they takeaway the tithe of agistment, 
and so discourage agriculture; next, to 
preclude all chance that the Church should 
continue ppor, they offer an enormous 
bounty on the growth, or (which is the same 


the clergy in possession of their entire in- 
come, they might become too rich at the 
end of fifty years, and therefore they take 
away ohe part of their income/ This might 
have been applied to the education of the 
poor* or the providing for the, Romish 
clergy. It was not so applied ,* it was sei- 
zed, and made private property by the 
gemry who dispossessed the Church of it; 
and this proceeding is pralsecLby Mr Aber- 
crombie’s correspondent, as an act perform- 
ed by the Irish Parliament in one Of ltd 
rare ‘ moments of wisdom and virtue !’ I 
have sometimes laughed at the idea of rafen^ 
like Cromwell’s followers, pillaging fat 
themselves, and 4 all for the glory of God * 
but to think of the supreme emturil of a 
nation seizing upon the revenues of any (tot 
of men, and appropriating the spCtf; not to 
any national purpose, but to that Own pri- 
vate uses—' and to hear this spoken of a» 
an act of wisdom and virtue — I am a plain 
man,— ip comparison with the polished 
avower of this sentiment, — an unlettered’ 
man, and yet, I protest to God, I would 
not accept his talents, and the celebrity 
they may procure him, if they were to be 

'i 


* 41 A farmer’s library is generally very limited, and his means of consulting better ones not extensive. 
I cannot, therefore, pronounce with any greater degree of certainty than 1 have derived from reflection 
and from long intercourse with persons who remember the events of many years ; but I am strongly 
inclined to think, that as far as tithes were influential in disturbin^- the country, they derived their 
mischievous power from this vote respecting agistment. At the time of theVote, the principal kind 
of farmi n g “ * * L * i> 1 11 ■“ “■ ■ m 1 * *" * * a 

incomes of 
their accual 


Perhaps the decline of the Protegta&reUgion ina* be ascribed k 
ing it necniaryto cbuntsarbaSanceftue^ diminution of tithe, by Ef 

but * <* 

Vol. XVI. 



same cause; bisho ps tin g- 
unions, which at firere* ’ 
the wealthy benefices of 
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accompanied by the corrupt and servile 
spirit which could dictate So unworthy a 
declaration. How debased must be the 
moral sense — how faded even the memory 
of all nobleness, before such a thought 
could be suffered to escape beypnd die 
heart where it originated, and before a sen- 
timent could be expressed, in a correspond- 
ence with a gentleman of high reputation, 
which should make a man of honour blush 
to be found standing by the side of One who 
liad shamelessly avowed it l 
“ Something too much of this.’ It is 
easy to judge, that with such notions of 
virtue, the enemies of the Church are little 
impeded in. their operations by the checks 
of conscience. No 'Wonder, therefore, if, 
being free from all moral restraint, they 
succeeded in persuading many respectable 
formers, and deluding the great mass of 
cottier tenants, and even' their great pro- 
tector, Captain Rock, into a notion, tfHat 
the Church establishment was inimical to 
the welfare of tbe people. The poor pea- > 
santry were in that state of general debility 
which made them foel an oppression at any . 
part of the frame to which their attention 
was directed. I remember reading, in an 
account of the sensations of some person 
who had been put to the torture indicted 
on culprits who refuse to plead ; that, after 
some time, he became unconscious of the 
pressure on his breast, but, with a diseased 
. irritability, felt intolerable anguish from 
tbe weight of a cambric handkerchief which 
was laid gently on his face. It was thus 
that the people suffered ; they had lost all 
consciousness of the burden which the land- 
lords laid upon them ; they knew that they 
were miserable ; and when they were di- 
rected to the tithe, as the cause of their 
Wretchedness, they were, and it is no won- 
dcr that they were, prompt to believe. Rut 
they are not void of understanding, and if 
only those, persons whose interest it is to 
set them right, would -honestly endeavour 
to upon the subject, we might 

soon have a peasantry with difierent notions 
Concerning the causes of their grievances. 

T 44 I wSl take leave, here, to Tecount a 
short dialogue wbkh I liekl with a poor 
neighbour at the dose of the last sum- 
mer. He galled on tm to settle an account t 
for the rent of his Httfr form ; and, in the 
course of conversation, I inquired whether 
he had paid his tithe. I perceived that he 
hesitated a little, and wished to evade all 
discussion on this obnoxious 'topic, and I 
applied myself to the source, which, all 
writers agree, has the power toopen man’s 


heart. The application was not without ef- 
fect ; Iny gigantic tenant shook his hya- 
cinthine curls, and pronounced it to be 
4 the right thing,’ and prayed 4 that my 
honour might have long life and prospe- 
rity,’ &c. &c. On repeating my inquiry 
about the tithe, he became more commu- 
nicative. • Why, then,’ said he, ‘ I will 
tell you all about it, and why shouldn’t I ' 
— may be you’d think worse (Anglice bet- 
ter) of me than them that wouldn’t let me 
tell you.; I didn't * then, pay the minister, 
and I don’t know when I will pay him.’— 

4 And why will you not ; his charge is 
very reasonable ?’ — * Oh, it is not that at 
all ; it isn’t for the lucre of the money, but 
I wouldn’t wish to set a bad pattern in the 
country — and that’s it all out now. 9 I en- 
deavoured to convince him, that paying a 
man’s debts could hardly be called a bad 
pattern anywhere, not even in Ireland; 
but he did not relish the notion of calling 
tithe a debt 4 I’d pay my debts,’ said he, 
again any man in the parish, little or 

S eat, land my father and mother know, 
at 4 s their sowls that’s, in purgatory, (iod 
be marc if ul to ’em, know well enough that 
' I’m a 'good warrant to pay for my seed, 
breed, fend generation ; but sure tithes is 
not in that way f sure nobody ever thought 
it was a sin not to pay tithes and taxes, and 
the likes of them things.’ 1 asked him 
what he meant by debts, if he did not 
allow tithes to be such ; his answer was 
prompt : 4 Anything that I got value 
for, and sure the minister never gave me 
value for the tithe;’ — 4 Don’t you know 
that if you were not to pay tithe, you should 
pay me a higher rent than you do ?’ 

44 4 Oh, then, God bless your honour, 
and it’s I that would, and glad I’d be to 
do it, and my blessing along wid it. 7, 

44 4 But I should have no benefit from 
it ; I should pay it to the head landlord ; 
so that if you were not to pay the tithe, you 
slgpuld pay the same amount, as rent, to ' 

W — 

44 4 Isit he the negur ? — bad luck to him 
night and morning; I’d rather pay the 
minister, itself than he to get it, the dirty 
miser,* that took to his scrapers when he 
heard that his tjflants were cbming to see 
him, and all the boys with the cockades 
bought to put in their hats, and would not 
let the great poet stay behind, that makes 
the songs about the grand Quid times — and 
two of' the gentlemen down on their knees 
to axe leave for him to stay, and the ladies 
running mad after him, and the dinner 
bought and all— O ! devil a bit of the ugly 


a '*« The Missionary may perhaps havc heard how apoer and a poet made rather a hasty exit from 
KfllarneyJast year; it can do no harm to give the commentMy « my pocnjrriencl upon it. Attne 
sametiitw that this peer withdrew himself so suddenly, without seeing ms tenants, Mr Manky was on 


the of Iris noble grandfather, visiting i 

with his tftdfr condition, andlcaviaa 


ergon and alone the cabins of the tenantry; seeing 
mchbimm xeihembrajiee that wdl make his gencro- 

t uiA 


grandchildren of theirren, to 
Oh I that he weye irhitated 1” 
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negur would give him lave to stay, but 
hoised him .off body and bones, and my 
curse, and the curse of all the tinafritsalong 
with him. If it’s he that’s to get the tithe, 
I’ll go this miftite, and I’ll not stop nor 
stay till I take the minister the money ; 
and I’D be bail, ’tis long again till I’ll let 
any one put me astray, without coming to 
your own honour.’ Thus ended, our dia- 
logue ; and T had soon the satisfaction of 
learning, that one of the best and most 
amiable men of the mu n try w#S relieved 
from considerable emmurassmeUt, in cop- 
ticqucnce of the pattern which my convert 
had set, and which was very generally fol - 
lowed. 

“ I have now completed the task which 
I imposed upon myself, that of laying be- 
fore the public the sentiments of an Irish 
farmer, on the manner in which the Church 
establishment affects the interests of those 
who cultivate the soil. The landlords cry 
out, abolish the tithe,' that you may give 
the peasantry an opportunity to breathe ; 
and it its by thaw very landlords that the 
pozver to breathe has been taken from them . 
The landlords, who extricated themselves 
from tithe, and left the people fettered, call 
upon the English nation to do what they 
themselves have left undone. If it be the 
intention of the ministry or the nation to 
accede to their wishes, let them, in God’s 
name, overturn tile Church establishment, 
but let them not confound the names of 
things by a hypocritical pretence that they 
intend to benefit the poor. If there be un- 
soundness in your Church, cut it off ; if 
the gentry have overawed you, give it up 
to their rapacity ; but do not profess to 
imagine that the peasantry will be suffered 
to have a share in the spoil. No ; tlie gentry 
will for a short time silently and fiercely 
revel in Church possessions, and, when 
they have glutted themselves to the full, 
they will turn again to their sure resource 
— the miserable tenantry of -Ireland ; and 
they will cry out with as fell an eage^pess 
then as they do now — like the horse-leeches* 
three daughters,— ‘ more ! more ! more 1* ** 
The Church and tithes are the great 
objects of Captain Rock's hostility, 
more particularly, because of more 
immediate importance, the latter. He 
gets terribly mauled by the defender 
of both, now before us—^One specimen 
of this also : — 

“ The expediency of an establishment, 
abstractedly considered, is a subject with 
which I have nothing to do. Let the 
church fight her own battles. As to 
whether the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have or have not good reason to be indig- 
nant at seeing the wealth of the country 
possessed by people of a different religion 
from their own* let the Protestant clergy 
and laity consult together, jf.it so please 
them, and give their answer. With such 


considerations I have no direct concern. 
My object is simple ; to inquire whether 
the allegations contained in the Memoirs 
are true— that the riches of the Protes- 
tant church are the cause of that misery 
under which the Irish Roman Catholics 
are suffering. I am not to inquire whe- 
ther Captain Itock shoots praetors and 
burns Churches, because he hates the cler- 
gy ; for this, let the offenders, ami thoso 
who stimulate them to violence, answer 
to God and their own consciences ; but 
as it is stated, that Captain Rock, or the 
poor tenantry whom he represents, not 
only hate the church, but are impoverish- 
ed by it, I shall take upon me to shew, 
by a plain statement, that, if the person 
who makes such an allegation is as well 
acquainted with the present state of the 
country as he is with the history of past 
times,— he is not an honest man. 

“ It is now, I believe, pretty generally- 
acknowledged, that the pressure of tithe 
does not bear on the tenant , and that, ns 
the landlord came into possession of his 
• estate subject to such a charge, he is in 
no other way affected by it, than by any 
of the incumbrances, such as mortgages 
or annuities, to which he has become 
subject This position is clearly laid 
down in an article which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review for December last; 
but, as the writer of the Memoirs insists 
very strongly on the omission of any re- 
ference to Ireland in that article, as 
though it indicated a weakness to the 
Irish claim, I am glad that he has him- 
self furnished the means of proving, that 
the claim -of the Irish church is actually 
stronger than that of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1 believe the only point not esta- 
blished with perfect clearness in the arti- 
cle, or, as Captain Rock calls it, the eccle- 
siastical manifesto contained in the Re- 
view, is, the priority of the' claim of tithe 
to the title of any lay proprietor. It was 
shewn, I belie vo very convincingly, that the 
claim for tithe was older* in almost every 
instance, than any claim which a lay pro- 
prietor could set up ; but Still, it was not 
possible to say, * at sdeh a time titles to 
lay property were given ; and, so many 
years before that time, it was settled that 
the tenth of the produce should be appro- 
priated to a particular class of men, and 
should descend according to a certain es- 
tablished order.* What it is difficult to 
settle with respect to the claims of the 
English clergy, Captam Rock lias kindly 
arranged for the benefit of the Irish. 

“ The right to tithes he dates from the 
rcigttof Henry VIII., and even states v the 
acts of parliament out of which it arises. 
According to Captain Rock, therefore, 
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the clergyman who now demands tithe, 
claims by a title as old as the, time of 
Henry VIII., and which, of course, is not 
to be disputed by those, whose titles, be- 
ing of later date, recognize thectergyman’e 
right $ and such , toe are given to understand, 
are the titles of all the lay landlords of Ire- 
land . Hut it is better to let Captain Bock 
speak for himself : — 4 Hoi little was com- 
mon sense consulted, or the mere decern*' 
cy of- forms observed by that rapacious 
spirit, which nothing less than the con- 
fiscation of the whole island could satis- 
fy; and which having, ' in the reign of 
James L and at the Restoration, despoil- 
ed the natives of no less than ten millions 
six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven acres* now add- 
ed to its plunder one jnillion sixty thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-two acres 
more, being the amount (according 
Lord Clare's' calculation) of the whole 
superficial contents of the island/ ' 

“If this be a fefe statement, why is 
Captain Rock so wrathful against the 
clergy? The gentry, he says, have deri- 
ved their titles from the most indecent 
spoliation £ arid what is it to the Captain, 
if an antecedent spoliation may have di- 
minished a little the Value of their pos- 
sessions ? I am quite at a loss to com- 
prehend why tlie gallant Captain should 
eo detest the poor churchmen, as that he 
cannot , (a? kit biographer observes,) even rob 
them id a gentlemanlike style* He has found 
them, (at least as far as my expefiencfe 
instructs me,) equally amenable to his be- 
hests as the lay gentry ; why should he 
not give them an equal share of hiecoun- 
tenance and protection ? Indeed t am 
stibngly inclined to think, but it is with 
great caution I venture to express such 
an opinion, that the honest missionary 
uimlmposed upon, and that, instead of 
the wildland .warlike chieftain,— the im- 
partial fueller, of. all sons of oppression, 
—the rinostentatious redresser, of all 
kindfc of wrongs— who retires from the 
notoriety which the broad day-light 
would fling upon him, to dwell with the 
innocC^t things that browse upon the 
mountains, and rushes forth in the dark- 
ness, when his actions may escape from 
fame, to rule unrivalled in his own do* 
main, where he has won from the sheet- 
ed ghosts Of night'their terrors jmd their 
power t should be inclined tb suppose, 
r that, instead of that awful arid impartial 
,, being, some hunger-on upon a Moated arts - 
, some creators Wia had forfeited the 
dignity of a man, that he might crawl in the 
limy (f&nekleman, some echoerqf h& lord's 
phrases, somesoKtary ap^dauder if hie lard's 
jests , ivho had [forgotten hk own existence, ex-. 
cept as an appurtenance to the great man m 


whose traid he is found, who had lost all 
sense (f his own rights , except as they are 
doled out to him fmn above, and who, 1 if 
master desired him to eat straw, would eat 
straw;'— I should imagine that some such 
creature as this, having stolen a plume from 
my lady's waiting maid , went masquerading 
on a summer night, that he might have a 
tale for his lord's table, how he had made a 
missionary pare, and imposed upon him the 
articles fan aristocrat's creed, as the ge- 
nuine memoirs of 0k peal Captain Rock. 

“ It is indeed ilippst sickening to listen 
to the fulsoirie tirade, which superficial 
and designing meri are so prompt to ut- 
ter against the severity of tithe. ‘ What !* 
they say, 4 make the Catholics pay for the 
support of Protestant clergy, and the ex- 
penses/ attending Protestant worship?* 
and then they run through all the notes 
of commiseration for the poor oppressed 
cottier tenantry, as if they believed, them- 
selves, or Wished the public to believe, 
that the people will become contented 
and happy as soon as this evil has been 
removed. If these gentlemen would con- 
descend to state some important facts, 
the question of dispute would be greatly 
simplified. And, first, as they say that 
it is wrong to make the Catholics pay 
tithe, on the principle that it is taking 
away a part of their property to support 
a clergy which is not their clergy, it 
would seem no more than reasonable, 
that they should tell us who the. Roman 
Catholics are, whose properly is so taken away . 
For this purpose, they should name to us 
some person, whose titles give him the pos- 
session of the entire produce of the land , and 
from whom the right to the tenth part of that 
produce has , since the date qf his titles, been, 
forcibly taken away /—let any such person 
be named, and neither law nor justice can 
resist the obvious propriety of restoring 
hi# to his violated right. But if, in all 
cases where tithe is paid, they can name 
none but persons whose titles give them 
no. exemption from such a demand; if 
the clergyman’s right is established by 
the acts of Henry VIII. ; and if the 
grants made in subsequent reigns do 
not supersede it, then how is the ques- 
tion to be stated as between the church 
and the people ? This is the case with 
respect (let us say) tb the oldest titles 
now existing. James I. granted to a lay 
proprietor, nine-tenths of the issues ari- 
sing out bf some forfeited esthfe ; the re- 
maining* tenth he did not grant, because it 
had not been forfeited ; and so far have the 
clergy been from encroaching on the lay- 
man's possession^ that they have, gene- 
rally, conceded to, him a large portion of 
their OWri« It is not long since a very 
litigious man waited on a friend of mine, 
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(an Qld gentleman who still retains the 
primitive simplicity of past days,)in or- 
der to adjust some business relative to 
tiie rent of a farm which he held under 
him. He complained bitterly that the 
rent was excessive, and that he must be 
ruined if it Ypre not considerably lower- 
ed. * We shall see,' said the old gentle- 
man, * what reason you have to complain 
— Is this account between uf correct?' 
The litigious tenant inspecte4|hp books, 
and declared all right. And wha^Was the 
state of the account? It was this-wthe te- 
nant was indebted for th$ rent of Jive suc- 
cessive years, and there appeared in the 
books but one item, in his favour, which 1 
copy for the reader’s perusal. 

“ Per contra, . . . . €r. 

" By abatement granted for I T lnn 
the years 1821 and 1822, J 1 * 1UU ' 

“ There is not, 1 believe, a landlord in 
Ireland, who has not been a great gainer 
by the tithe system ; for, in order to con- 
vey to a proprietor the benefit of nine 
hundred acres, the government, reserving 
the tenth of all produce for the Church, 
made a grant of one thousand ; and Of 
their tenth, the clergy, by an act of the 
Legislature, have been deprived of one 
part, and by their own moderation, or in 
consequence of the difficulty of collecting 
it, they have conceded another, so that 
it is not going too far to affirm, that the 
landlords provide by 20 acres for the 
claims which the government granted 
them one hundred to discharge, and thus 
are indebted to the tithe system for the re- 
maining eighty ;* and yet they cry out, 
that the demand for tithe is an infringe- 
ment upon their rights. When such clo* 
mours are raised, Foigard's complaint 
seems no longer unreasonable* 1 He has 
taken away a hundred pounds of mine.’ 
— - f Of yours ? — 1 Yes 1 money I owed 
him.* The question is not, why a Rro- 
testant monarch took away from his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, o?^- tenth of.a pro- 
perty which was his, but why he granted 
him nine-tenths of a property which was 
not his ? 

“ Ay ! but, says Captain Rock, the mo- 
narch who made grants of the properties 
now held, had no just authority Jo make 
them. It was granting, not what was 
his by right, but what he made his own 
by the most scandalous rapacity and spo- 
liation ! ! !— -There is not in Ireland a per-, 
son who will be happier to give weight 
to this declaration, than the writer of 
these pages. Let it be established and 
acted upon, and I at least shall have no 


reason to complain ; and although I could 
be well satisfied with resting at rite reign 
of James I., yet I see no reason why we 
should not Jay down a nobler principle, 
and restore to the rightful owner, all 
lands, whenever granted, to which the title 
vxis founded in injustice* I Will make a 
fair bargain with the Captain— no pur- 
chase, no pay. If he will engage to esta- 
blish me m only one of my rights, I will 
engage to pay him, on the day when I 
take quiet possession of my estate, five 
thousand pounds of good coined money. 
Such as no cliristian can refuse ; and. I 
will undertake, previously, to satisfy the 
Captain, that my claim is unquestionable. 
The lands of which 1 am now most anx- 
ious to possess myself, are, for the pre- 
sent, in the possession of the most noble 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who is an 
absentee; and as I will bind myself to 
reside, I trust that the Captain, who has 
the interest of bis country at heart, will 
shew himself more than ordinarily zeal- 
ous to enforce my demands.— More on 
this subject, by and by.— I may dismiss 
the charge of cruelty for making Catholic 
landlords pay tithe, by asserting, that they 
cannot maintain it, without denying the 
right of James and his successors to make 
grants of lands, and thus invalidating 
their own. titles.” 

We have quoted little: but enough, 
we should hope, to make every reader 
of ours wish to read tiie whole volume 
now before us. In truth, there is. 
little doubt that this book will create 
a sensation on both sides of St George’s 
channel, too great to allow any man 
who does read anything, to remain 
ignorance of it. What must be the 
effect of a work which attacks, &ud*for 
the firsb rime, the who^ landed ItH*. 
rest of a British kingdom (exqjtorioui 
> of course) -Us the so/e authors of t Mr 
country’s misery — Which siys \yte tttd 
almost said which proves, 1 btftfroih 
this we for the present abstain) that 
Castle Rackrent is the &rily and un- 
doubted birth-place of Obtain Rock ? 
— Will it do after this, for the Irish 
M. P/s— all of them members of this 
interest— to sit quietly together, gi- 
ving the ges-by to. every subject in 
which the real grievances of. Ireland 
are <!ioncerned, and clamouring, or lis- 
tening %o dant^gu about things en- 
tirely alien fron^tne true' question — 
the great question— the one question. 


• I state these proportions loosely, because! Intend themodiy illustrations of my argument* The 
clergy were entitled to the tenth of the produce* which induced the tenth pf labour, profits, ifrc. ; ,, 
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that demands an answer, and that ere 
long must and will have an answer ? 
No, we prophesy distinctly, that the 
event will shew the great, the tremen- 
dous power, embodied in the facts of 
the volume on our table. We pro- 
phesy that the sensation excited 4 by 
Captain Rock, compared with that 
excited by the Munster Farmer, will 
be the flash of a rocket to the thunder 
of a battery,. We prophesy tha^t of all 
the works connected with the British 
politics, which came from the British 
press, in 1824, this will be the most 
powerful in its effects now : and we 
also prophesy, that it will bathe long- 
est remembered, not merely on ac- 
count of the direct Influence it must 
have on statesmen, and statesmanship, 
and on the feeling; pf all respectable 
classes of society, both here and else- 
where, — but also fpr the rare and re- 
markable merits of its style and man- 
ner, the keenness of its urbane wit, 
the scornful vehemence of its invec- 
tive, the manly decision of its reason- 
ings, and the beautiful propriety in 
every different vein of its language. 

But to proceed — we confess that for 
the present we arc not a little weary 
of the mere political squabbles con- 
nected with Irish subjects. For us. 


and for the many who must participate 
in our feelings as to this, there is one 
delightful morcean near the beginning 
of this book, in the shape of an Irish 
story of the present day. It consists of 
the adventures of a young gentleman, 
on a visit, in a part of Ireland sadly 
infested by Whiteboys. He being a 
stranger, is unwilling to credit the 
stories told him by his host, and care- 
lessly wanders out, by night into an 
interesting district* After gazing suf- 
ficiently on the beauties of nature, 

“ Ormsby turned to depart, but sud- 
denly halted ; for, almost directly under 
the tower where he stood, he heard a hoarse 
voice singing a wild and impassioned air. 
Of which he had sometimes before heard 
snatches from the labourers, as they re- 
turned at evening from the field. Cautiously 
drawing himselfhackfrom thesmall window 
of thetower, he looked out, and, although the 
moon' was still behind the cloud, yet there 
was lightenough toenablchim to discern two 
figures moving round.tbe outer walls of the 
min, and, as well as he could judge, both 
armed- The song was continued, and the 
words so distinctly, although coarsely, pro- 
nounced, (each syllable occupying but a 
single note in the music,) that Ormsby 
could hear, and succeeded in keeping al- 
most accurately in his memory, the entire 
song ' 


* Is your hand on your blade ? cries .the angry Star of the night. 
Is your heart in tire cause where the hearts of the brave unite r 
But the slave said no ! for my masters’ hands are strong. 

And the pride of my heart is low, and my strength is gone. 

“ Are your masters strong when tfieir cheeks grow pale with dread. 
At the distant sound of my champion’s hurrving tread ? 

Are they strong, when the shrieks of rav perishing victims rise. 

And my banners of flame stream forth-on the mid-night skies ? 

“ Are your masters strong, tyhen from ghastly visions they start, 
And a nearer shout sends despair to thejr sinking heart > 

Are they strong in their need, when the cloven gateway fall*. 

And the conqueror’s steps rush fierce through their coward halls ? 


ct The singer was proceeding in the song, 
And had Commenced another stanza — 

u 'They Ate strong while their dhains,— 

but ceased abruptly as sf shrill whistle rung 
out from the archway. The two men halted. 
'Seemingly from the same direction as be- 
fore, a whittle was repeated twice, and then 
Ormsby heard some words which he could 
not distinguish, ffom the men he had been 
observing. They then passed on, And turned 
round towards the principal entrance, 
through which he must pass in attempting 
to make his escape ? What was he to do ? 

, There were evidently at least three men, 
for the one to whose signal they had 
^Attended, must be of their party. There 
were perhaps muny*moTc. He now re- 
membered .various noises which had in 
the course of the evening disturbed his 
reveri£& Then lie had disregarded them, 
or thought them occasioned by the return- 
ing ofthe rooks to their nests. Now he 


imagined that they might have intimated 
the arrival of some fierce plunderer at the 
place of meeting. Now also he remember- 
ed the Sleeper whom he had seen in the 
evening, and who was. it might be, a sen- 
tinel to keep the place clear ; and be prayed 
that his sleep was not feigned. The place 
where he stood could not afford him a view 
*of the inside of the ruin ; but near him 
there was a breach in the inner wall, over 
which, too, some ivy wag partially hanging ; 
and here he thought he could (himself un- 
seen) behold the interior. 

“ He was disappointed ; for, although 
the aperture commanded the place he wish- 
ed to see, yet the darkness was so gTeat, 
that he could not distinguish any object 
whatever. He, however, remained at his 
post, silent and watchful, listening for any 
sound ; but lie heard nothing, except a 
slight rustle below him, which might indi- 
cate the restless movements of a number 
of persons ill a constrained silence, or might 
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be nothing more than the effect of a rising 
breefce, which was rustling in the long 
grass. Conjecture was soon at an end ; the 
moon which had, behind the cloud, ascend- 
ed to a height whence it could overlook the 
ruin, now emerged, and shone with Tull 
lustre above the roofless walls, pouring a 
flood of light into the central hall, and dis- 
closing to Ormsby a scene which might fill 
a stout heart with astonishment at feast* 
The last instant .he was alone ? ^sur- 
rounded by night and thick darkness ; and 
now the darkness is rolled away, and he is 
looking upon the faces of a multitude of 
armed men thronging the silent hall before 
him ; he is so near as to be almost in their 
presence, and feels, that, if they seekhim, 
escape is impossible. It was certainly a 
moment full of alarm. They were scattered 
among the huge fragments, in various atti- 
tudes, and variously armed ; some had 
pikes on which they leaned, and pistols 
stuck in rude belts which were fastened 
around them ; fcome were reclined with 
their faces turned up towards the moon, and 
looking so ghastly in the pale light, that, 
but for ilieir opened eyes, they might ap- 
pear to be corpses. There were two or 
three kneeling before a recess where an altar 
had stood, and some were standing near 
the archway with muskets shouldered, and 
more regularly accoutred than their fellows. 
Their dress was also various ; some wore 
coats with green on the collars and the 
wrists ; some wore the loose great coat, to 
which the Irish poor are accustomed ; some 
had procured military caps; some were 
with bare heads, or with broken hats, 
through which their wild hair had thrust 
itself; but' all were perfectly silent, and 
almost motionless ; and there was some- 
thing unusually dreadful in the circum- 
stance, that every one of these grim savage- 
looking beings, who had assembled toge- 
ther for some common purpose, remained 
occupied by his own sensations, and did 
not relax the stern ferocity of his counte- 
nance or his purpose, by even a whispered 
communication with his fellows. They 
remained, each One confined to himself 
alone, and seemed less disposed to inter- 
change of thought or sentimeut, than a 
horde of wolves who have made their league 
of blood, but can hold no converse toge- 
ther. 

u As he looked with wonder and'blarm on 
this agitating scene, he heard again the 
whistle. It now, from the ringing sound, 
appeared to proceed from under the arch- 
way ; again the words were, repeated, and 
instantly the entire multitude sprang upon 
their feet and seized their arms. ‘ The 
General !* cried .a voice from the entrance, 
and the musketeers lowered* their arms, 
and formed a kind of guard qf honour to 
the person who entered, with whom they 
advanced farther into the hall, .while all 
the wild multitude within, arranged them- 
selves into a semicircle before hint. For 


a short time the silence continued; thdpe- 
neral and his party stood at the centre of 
the circle : the surrounding multitude sa- 
luted by lowering of -arms, but there was 
no noisy demonstration of attachment, not 
even the low murmur that might be sup- 
posed to creep along the lines. Various, 
persons at intervals, in the lines, who were, 
each of them, distinguished by a cross belt 
and sword,, beginning at the right, and 
proceeding along to the other extremity, 
in their turns came forward, and retired 
after haring conversed apart with the Ge- 
neral, who paused after each conference, 
as if he were comparing the accounts he 
received with the state of the party he was 
inspecting* After some time spent in this 
manner, the 1 persons around him fell back ; 
and he stood full in Ormsby *s view, though 
with his face partially, averted. As he 
took off his hat, h ^profile became visible, 
and his- head itnd face seemed to denote him 
a person of higher consideration than might 
be supposed connected With such confede- 
rates. He was now about to speak, as the 
slight bustle among the troops seemed to 
promise, and Ormsby held his bieath, 
lest he should lose a*word of the General’s 
address. He found, however, that he 
could with ease hear every word, so arti- 
culate was the utterance of the speaker, 
and so hushed the attention of his hearers.” 

Tiiis leader makes an impassioned 
speech, but recommends another year's 
delay : this occasions a tumult, the - 
whole course of which is most graphi- 
cally described ; but he succeeds in ap- 
peasing it. Ormsby is in imminent 
clanger of discovery, when an alarm 
draws off the banditti elsewhere, on 
various errands, leaving the General 
.with but a single companion. Their 
conversation is characteristic. 

“ The General and one companion were 
below him, looking op the various groups 
as they departed. * Ther? they go,’ said 
the General, 4 ruffians ! who are Awards 
without the love of life. There ‘is not a 
"single body of these villains, which ‘Would 
not scatter at the resistance of three brave 
men ; and there is not a man, perhaps, 
in the whole multitude we have seen, who 
would not afterwards die with an indiffer- 
ence,' which would do honour td an ancient 
stoic.’ * ^ 

“ The reply was, 4 They seem to be 
impatient for a general rising^ which does 
not indicate anything cowardly in their 
disposition.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes they will have an explo- 
sion ; they little*dtifc or think whether it is 
their cause or their enemy they blow up. 
They dunk they would have freer licence ; 
that it should be everywhere plunder and 
licentiousness ; but I know them well, 
wretches,!’ p ... 

u * And is there no intention of having 
a general rising ?’ 



, can you think that, 
_. , ,8ttruments like these, anything can 
'Be gained in open war ? |Yith you 1 can 
have no secrets. Our whole plans I will 
unfold to you fully this night. Indeed* I 
am dit&ted so to do ; hut it is only by the 
.promise of boundless success wc can act 
.upon these clods. They must be our in- 
struments; but ithey shall /not know our 
designs. They, shall server; us to ^ agitate 
the country, ana , to make the privileged 


Qfptain Jlo$, JDttecied* 

manner) had seen the man approaching* 
and while returning Orrasby’fl salute, had 
turned his back upon the poor petitioner. 


The poor man, however, seemed not to de- 
spair — 1 It’s what I was making bould to . 
spake to your honour about, is a little bill 
of mine your honour— for work I gave last 
year, phlse your honour.' 

44 4 Ryan V said Mr Hewson, without 
seeming to notice or even to hear the poor 


the country, ana , to make the privileged man’s request--^ 4 open the kennel.' 
orders feel thei|, insignificance, ana wither 44 * Yes, sir,’ said Ryan, a wicked, ro- 
in our sight ; butlhey shall not seem im- guish-looking fellow with one eye, who, had 


sight; but^hey 
portant to the government it is sleeping, 
and we will not disturb* it/* 

4 t Rut you will find it a difficult mat- 
ter to reconcile these fierce men to such 
repeated postponements of your enterprise. ’ 

44 4 Ve$, 1 began to feels Kftle alarmed 
about it to-night ; that old father clamour- 
ing about his sons was copfusing, but we 
have got through the diflfculty ;. and, I am 
strongly of opinion, that I will not tempt 
fortune by trying another. I was well 
pleased to-night mat they cannot penetrate 
my disguises ; 1 would pot depend on one 
of them, they would all betray me. You 
are wise to keep yourself concealed ; put 
yourself once in their power, and you are 
their slave or their victim ,|lut cpme, 
Where are the horses ? We haVe along Way 
to ride ; and if these ruffians peifonawell 
the business pf this and the next night, we 
may leave the country to them&elre| for 
months to cdtoe.’ / 

u This conversation toot place nearly 
under the wifidow of the tower where 
Ormsby was listening; the speakers left 
the place ; it seemed as if they hod Awaited 
Until the marauding parties left die vicini- 
ty df the abbey ; and soon after, he. heard 
the retreating tramp of horses moving ra- 
' pidly over the sod. Hi then ventured to 
leave his concealment, ,«nd proceeded cau- 
tiously home, where he found that the fa- 
mily had retired to rest, and left a mes- 
sage for him, to request that he would be 
ready hi an ejhiy hour in the morning, to 
, accompany theth to breakfast at, the house 
of Mr Hewson, U friendof Mr $— ’s, who 
lived at a few miles distance.” 

, next day, he visits this gentle- 
tnatCf accordingly, and is witness. of a 
different kind JrUfi-3Bfe 4 

•/^The. Old gentleman, as I ,aaid, was 
walking in his y&d, inquiring shout some 
horses which were at grass, and . examining 
the state of those in his stables. v At some 
distance, (here was a vow of wictehed-look- 
% peasants, who seemed a$ i f they, were 
m th® watch for some encouragement, with- 
«p which tjhey dared ®ot to venture to ap- 
proach Mr flewson. At last &m of them,' 

^P^liakh3l uuta paper— 4 ^lase you? 
^onour, apBtlfo bit of a bill— we’re striving 
to makeup the rent for the potatoes,’ r ^ 
44 Mr ilfipoa (0rmsby knew from his 


guish-looking fellow with one eye, wi 
been attending on his master, and who now 
lounged carelessly towards the kennel, sing- 
ing as he went— 

* * This is the sporty 
To which we do resort.* 

44 4 Oh, for the love of God, your honour,' 
cried the poor man, 4 don’t let him let out 
the dogs, or jthey’ll tare me to pieces. Let 
me' go away this wonst, and God bless your 
honour — and I’ll take my oath on all the 
books that ever was shut and open, that 
I'll never come troubling your honour 


w 4 Ryan !’ said Mr Hewson, without 
looking towards the poor wretch who was 
supplicating for mercy, 4 reason with this 
naan.’ 

14 ? Twa*oll one to Ryan — he came back 
with the same careless atr as that with which 
he was going to unkennel some very fierce 
hounds, -and perhaps halloo them on the 
unfortunate being. His reasoning, too, was 
short ; it was simply the procuring a book 
and compelling the poor man to swear that 
he would never again come to demand his 
debt. StUi the poor dreature (after having 
swam) was casting a longing look toward 
Mr Hewson. 4 Ah ! if your honour would 
look upon * my case, and the agent going 
to drive me for the rent.’ — 1 Whisht, you 
spalpeen,’ ’cried Ryan — 4 Don’t vex the 
master — isn’t it an honour for you, and 
sure it’s little the likes of you — or the father 
before you, could ever expect such a com- 
mendation, to have a gentleman owing you 
money 4 Oh, then,that’s true enough, 
Mr Ryan, and it’s little* trouble I’d give 
his honour, only the times are so hard ; 
and if your honour,’ said he, raising his 
Voice a little, 4 would spake a word for me 
to the agent.’ — 4 Didn’t I tell you,’ said 
Ryan, 4 not to be troubling his honour? 
don’t you think we have something else to 
mind, than to hear your petitions? go 
home, I tell you, or may be it’s a word to 
tire magistrate you’ll get for youT$elf, to 
send you where the blacks will ate you 
worse than the hounds.’ — 4 It’s little mat- 
ter where I go— I get no right here,’ mut- 
tered tbe poor fellow, as he walked slowly 
out of the yard. "** * 

44 4 MrOsmsby said Mr Hewson, 4 if 
ever you come to live in .the country, by 
all means get a pack of hounds — I am go- 
ing now to look at my kennel, and I think 
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I can shew you some of the best bred, and 
best toned hounds that our country pos- 
sesses.’ — ‘ But, sir, it may not be altoge- 
ther safe for a stranger to visit them— I 
heard a poor man imploring you hot to un- 
kennel them.’ — ‘ Oh, ay— ha, ha, ha ! but 
you need not fear, they have a keen scent 
— I can tell you that foxes are not the only 
vermin a pack of hounds can keep away 
from you — Ryan undertakes thafmy hounds 
shall, out of twenty persons collected in 
my yard, scent out a single dun — and that 
was the predicament in which the poor de- 
vil stood who was so frightened ; he might 
as well be smeared in fox’s blood — you 
look grave, sir ; but I can tell you, when 
you know the world as well as I do, you 
will understand how necessary it is to keep 
these fellows in due subordination ; if you 
gave them a habit of being attended to, 
you should be constantly pestered, and 
there is no knowing where it would end.’— 
‘But, sir, this poor man said something 
about last* year, as if’ — Ormsby paused, 
ashamed to speak what he supposed would 
provoke a person so much his senior ; but 
he was mistaken — * As if he had been so 
long seeking his money* . Yes, so lie was, 
as I remember, but now I think he will 
seek it no longer — the seekers are an un- 
fortunate sect here — so I dare say he will 
wait now for my good pleasure : but come 
— now tor the ladies — I suppose you think 
me an old fellow, but you’ll find yourself 
.devilishly mistaken, when you see me se- 
curing the prettiest girl of your whole 
party as my portion of the spoil ; so come 
on — I’ll shew you the kennel some other 
time : llyan, send these fellows about their 
business, and see that the horses are well 
taken care of.’ 

“ Ormsby found that Mr Hewson was 
determined not to be considered ‘ an old 
fellow.’ There was a vivacity about him, 
which, as it was the result only of animal 
spirits, was perhaps more suitable to the 
companies in which he generally found 
himself, than if it had derived its origin or 
its ornaments from the excursions of a live- 
ly fancy. He conducted Jiimself as a man 
who was accustomed to consider himself, 
and to feel himself considered, the princi- 
pal person in every society, and romped 
and rioted like one who had not experien- 
ced, or at leastjfcfta rebuff; perhaps with- 
in the circle of good manners, but’ at its 
extremest verge. Ormsby, who had learn- 
ed to bear all parts in society, who could, 
preserve his respectability as a fourth, or 
quietly assume the first place, and do its 
honours, if it was his right to claim it, was 
well pleased to be freed from all necessity 
for exertion during the day, by Mr Hew- 
son ’s obstinate resolution not to be an old 
man. He could not help, several times, 
contrasting the appearance of good humour 
in his present maimer, with the unmoved 
gravity of that in which he dismissed the 
poor dun ; and sometimes he was disposed 
Vo l. XVI. 


to smile at the ludicrous appearance of th§ 
morning scene, the master and man so per- 
fectly cool and indifferriit, and the wretch- 
ed peasant in such a panic ; but more often 
he thought with indignation on the conduct 
of ohe who ought to be a protector and a 
guide to the poor, and who exhibited, in 
his own person, a cruel disregard to their 
wants, and an example of gross injustice.” 

The company arrived; and among 
them, to Ormsby *s consternation, in 
a Mr Stock, he discovers the General 
of the last night ; but nothing to cor- 
roborate such suspicion transpires in 
his conversation. On the contrary, he 
argues vehemently in favour of the 
clergy against Mr Hewson, who, 
though a violent aristocrat, has no fan- 
cy for tythe paying, when the follow- 
ing scene occurs. 

“ During the whole of this conversation, 
Mr Hewson, who felt himself overmatched, 
made many attempts to have a new subject 
calle'd ; he praised his wines, and told their 
age ; he spoke of the illicit distillation, and 
endeavoured to make a diversion into the 
distillery laws ; but the company were so 
well pleased to have such topics as Mr 
Stock introduced displayed before them, 
that however they might, for an instant, 
comply with Mr Hewson, and turn aside, 
they immediately came back to the subject 
in which they felt most interested- 

The conversation was at its highest 
animation; the company strongly excited, 
and Mr Hewson on the verge of taking 
shelter, from die arguments with which Mr 
Stock continued to persecute him, under 
violent and intemperate language, when 
the dooT was thrown open, and a servant 
rushed into the room, pale afi& disordered 
In appearance. 4 Colonel Raymond, sir !* 
said he, 4 Colonel Raymond 1’ said Mr 
Hewson ; 4 where is he ? show the Colonel 
in. D-*-n you, you rase al, why don’t you 
speak ? Is Colonel Raymond here ?’ — 
4 He’s shot, sir! Murdered outside his 
demesne wall !’ All the company' started 
up, speechless with horror and amazement ; 
and now, for the first time, Ormsby thought 
his suspicions confirmed. He was sitting 
opposite Mr Stock, and felt, when he look- 
ed at him, as if a sudden light had arisen, 
which shone through all his disguises, and 
manifested him as he was. Violent emo- 
tion was;* for a moment, marked in his ap- 
pearand and itaumer, his countenance was 
flushed, and a new spirit flashed in his 
eyes, slid, as Ormsby thought, a moment- 
ary expression of triumph brightened around 
him 4 but there mtf "nothing of astonish- 
ment — nothing of horror; it was the ex- 
pression of one who had laid a train and 
watched the explosion ; there was agitation 
in it, but not astonishment. As his eye 
caught Grttisby *s, who, through alibis hor- 
ror, kept viewing this man, he almost Start* 
ed,<end, with some confusion, spoke about 
P 
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ordeiing out their horseis ; but Ormsby 
dried out vehemently, ‘ Seize him !— seize 
that man, that murderer, Stock ! — I de- 
nounce you as a murderer, a traitor, an as- 
sassin i — I saw you ! — I know you ! — 
The ruin ! the ruin ! — 1 1 a, General I — I 
know you !’ 

u New amazement spread through the 
whole company ; every man ' looked at 
Ormsby, gasping out Vehemently and un- 
conn cctcdly, his charge against Mr Stock, 
who had now completely recovered himself, 
and Vfas listening with composure, but With 
an appearance of astonishment, and with 
something of pity in his manner, to the 
young man, who was almost like a maniac 
giving utterance to some horrible fancy. 

“ When Ormsby had ended his wild and 
seemingly frantic accusation, and while the 
guests were looking on in a state of amaze- 
ment, and hesitating what was to be done, 
M r Stock turned round to Mr Hewson, and 
said, with the calmest air, as if of condo- 
lence, ‘ Poor young man ! I feel no kind 
of anger against him# Mr Craven, you 
know that I spent the entire of last night 
with you, and you can answer for the vi- 
sionary nature of this poor young gentle- 
man’s accusation.’ Mr Craven instantly 
undertook to answer for bis friend, that the 
charges made by Mr Ormsby were totally 
unfounded ; and all the company became 
firmly convinced, that in consequence of 
over excitement and visionary habits, some 
temporary derangement had taken place in 
the young man’s intellects, in consequence 
of which he mistook, for reality, the fan- 
tastic images of an over ‘heated imagination. 

Come,’ said Mr Hewson, ‘ this is no time 
to think of dreams and fancies ; bring out 
horses— quick — saddle andlead outhprses ! 
Put my pistdls in the holsters ; let every 
gentleman arm himself I’ The horses 
were quickly ready ; and as all gentlemen 
were armed wherever they went, there soon 
was mounted a well prepared party of ten 
persons, who set off at a very rapid pace to- 
ward the place where the murder had been 
committed. As they rode on they could 
heat shots fired at different distances, as if 
conveying intelligence of the murder to a 
very remote extent ; and at intervals, upon 
the mountain-side, they could see persons 
start out in the hedges, and sometimes as# 
cend on the house-tops, and shout and wave 
their hats, and then spring rapidly forwaid 
and disappear in a thick wood winch spread 
along half-way up the hill. As they ap-~ 
proachcd the place where the murder was 
committed, and where the body was still 
lying, they saw a’large party of dragoons, 
and some gentlemen galloping towards 
them from a contrary direction, and nearly 
at flip same time both parties arrived at the 
‘ here so horrid a spectacle awaited 
The Eddy was literally, in every 
perforated with billets, and dreadful- 
angled; the head had been severed, 


and was placed on a stake which had been 
driven through the breast, and fixed firm- 
ly in the ground ; and although some few 
persons had collected on the spot, yet, so 
terrible was the vengeance of the murder- 
ers considered, that no one ventured to pay 
to the corpse a respect which, in Ireland 
particularly, it is thought almost unhallow- 
ed to neglect. The reason assigned for 
tlic extreme barbarity with which the insen- 
sible remains were treated, was, that Colo- 
nel Raymond had suggested the expedien- 
cy of having two malefactors, much admired 
amongst their associates, hanged in chains 
in a populous part of the country. 

u The only account that could be ob- 
tained of the horrid business, was given by 
a gentleman wh6 rode in with the dragoons. 
He had been riding past Colonel Ray- 
mond’s demesne, and, at the extremity of 
the wall, he perceived, at an angle on the 
brow of the hill, some men who were arm- 
ed, and who were lying concealed from 
all ^ho came in an opposite direction. 
They challenged this gentleman when he 
came near, and insisted on his retracing his 
steps, which he accordingly did. He had 
not proceeded far, when he heard the re- 
port of a shot, and stopping for a moment 
to look back, he heard a kind of loose hedge- 
firing commenced and kept up for some 
time; and during the firing, the furious 
galloping of a horse up the hill which con- 
cealed all objects from his view. As the 
sound of the galloping seemed to advance 
nearer to the summit, ahorse and rider ap- 
peared ; the rider apparently covered with 
blood ; but before he could turn the brow 
of the hill, (just when his own lawn had 
spread vividly before him,) he had fallen 
off, and a number of persons, with the 
most hideous yells, rushed forward and 
surrounded him. At sight of this, the gen- 
tleman rode on rapidly to the banacks in 
the neighbourhood, and conducted the 
dragoons to the place. The narrative pro- 
ceeds to relate the conduct of Ormsby and 
his companions, and their success in arrest- 
ing a large party of insurgents, supposed 
to be the murderers of Colonel Raymond. 
What follows is a description of the peril 
to which he was exposed, in consequence of 
his exertions.” 

Here, however, want of room com- 
pels us to break off. The Specimens 
we have quoted shew that if our au- 
thor took up his pen as a novelist 
instead of a political polemic — a cha- 
racter which, however, he admira- 
bly and triumphantly sustains — he 
would be to Ireland, not exactly per- 
haps what the Author of Waverley is 
to this country, for that would be at 
least premature praise to so young a 
writer, but something which would 
make us forget the existence even of 
Miss Edgeworth. 
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LETTERS OP TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

No.. XVI. 

To the Editor of the John Bull Magazine, 

ON AN ARTICLE IN HIS FIRST NUMBER. 


Who you are, I don't know. Mister T'other John Bull, 

But your horns? seem as sharp as the first's to the full ; 

If his prick like a rapier, yours tear like a hanger ; 

Heaven knows which is Mcdardils, and which Dbppel-ganger, 


One calm word with you, lad : you well know I'm an old one 
And I think you'll admit, both a big and a bold one — 

And I tell you, young man, 'tis abundantly clear, 

That two months at this rate will complete your career. 

in. 

That a man should be all over boldness is fit 
In the great cause of Loyalty, Wisdom, and Wit ; — 

But I hold it mere folly, that you should go down 
In a cause that's unworthy the commonest clown. 

B / 

IV. 

I perceive you have learning— I trace in your style 
The precision and polish of Attica’s file— 

O shame ! that your weapons, so terse and so trim. 

Should be poison'd with venom, not pointed with whim. 


Byron's chapter proclaims him the Worst of the Bad — 
Unless Charity whisper, most wild of the mad. 

I confess the alternative vexes me sadly ; 

And I envy no eyes can contemplate it gladly, 

' . 1 ** 

vr* 

That for tickling the vein of some vile heartless flirt 
The Genius of Harold could Stoop to such dirt— 

That a Poet like this could be less than a Man, 

I loathe the conviction : — go hug it who can ! 

. 

. VII. I- 

< * , 

But that you, sir,— & wit,' and a scholar like you. 

Should not blush to produce what he blush’d not to do — 
Take your compliment, youngster— this doubles (almost) 
The sorrow that rose when his Honour was lost. 
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VIII. 

Was it generous. Bull — nay, sans phrase , was it just. 
When, whatever he had been, he slept in the dust — 
To go barter and truck with betrayers of trust. 

For a sop to the Cerberus-jowler of Lust ? 


ix. 

Was it spleen against him ? — Then you warr’d with the dead 
Was it pelf ?— No, — whatever you want, *tis not Bread— 
Was it fun ?— Oh how merry to trample and tear 
The heart that was bruised through the breast that was bare ! 


x. 

Leave this work to the Wlitgs : — *tis their old favourite game 
Moore did this and was damn’d : the vile stink of his name 
Will offend people's nostrils a hundred years hence. 

For he warr’d against women, and pocketed pence. 


xr. 

But you ! — well, you're young, and were probably drunk, * 

I won't think you (for once) irreclaimably sunk ; 

Drop this that, depend on't, won’t injure your spunk — 

So says one that you won't call or Bigot or Monk. 

4 xir. 

Fie, fie ! Mister John, I am sorry to think 

You could do such a Whig-looking thing, even in drink 

—You may turn up your nose and ery, “ He turned a Stickler !” 

I da stickle for some things, * 

Quoth 

Timothy Tickler. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr Moore, it is confidently said, will set of the Wife and the Mistress, Rosella, Pi- 
about a Biography of Lord Byron, as soon rate of Naples, &c. 
as he has finished that of Sheridan. Part I. A Selection of Ancient Coins, 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph chiefly of Magna Gracia and Sicily, from 
of Hellas, has been translated into Greek* the Cabinet of the Right lion, the Lord 
A Life of Rafaele D’Urbino, is prepa- Northwick, engraved by Henry Moses, 
ring for the press, drawn from authentic from highly finished drawings by Del 
sources, together with an enumeration of Frate, a distinguished Pupil of Antonio 
his most celebrated Works in different Col- Canova. The* descriptions by George 
lections, and Remarks upon his Powers as Henry Noehden, LL.D. of the British 
an Artist. .Museum, F.R*S. F.A.S. &c. This work* 

Mr Basil Montague intends publishing will be published in 8 parts, of the size of 
a complete and correct edition of the Works imperial quarto, each part will contain 5 
of Lord Bacon. highly finished engravings, with letter-press 

Letters on the Character and Poetical descriptions. A part will be published the 
Genius of Lord Byton. By Sir Egerton 10th of every alternate month until com- 
Brydges, Bart. pleted. Only 250 copies, including 25 oai 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- India paper, with the first impressions of 
sisting of unpublished Pieces in Prose and the plates', will be struck off, after which 
Verse, will soon appear. the copper plates will be destroyed. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the author of Flora The Mechanic’s Oracle; or, Artisan’s 

Domestica. Complete Laboratory Workshop, Explain- 

Patimos, and other Poems* By J ames ing, in an easy and familiar manner, the Ge- 
Edmeston. * neral and Particular Application of Prac- 

The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the tical Knowledge, to the different depart- 

latc Events in Europe, is nearly ready for ments of Science and Art. Illustrated by 

publication, in English and French edi- appropriate Engravings, executed by the 
tions. first Artists. 

An Inquiry into the Duties and Perplex- The Rev. T. Arnold, M. A. late of 
ities of Medical Men as Witnesses in Courts Oriel College, Oxford, has been for many 
of Justice, with Cautions and Directions years employed in writing a' History of 
for their Guidance. By J. G- Smith, M.D. Rome, from the earliest times to the death 
A Novel is in the press, entitled, Owen of the Emperor Marcus Arelius. The first 
Glendower. By Mr Reginald Morrice. volume, from the* Rise of the Roman State, 

Lord Byron’s Private Correspondence;, to the Formation" of the Second Triumvi- 

including his Letters to his Mother, writ- rate, A. U. C. 710. B. C. 44, will soon 
ten from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and be published. • * 
other parts of the Mediterranean. Publish- A Chronological History of the West 

ed from the Originals, with Notes rind Ob- Indies, by Captain Thomas Southey, will 

servations. By II. C. Dallas, Esq. soon appear. 

The Rev* Dr Evans is about to publish Cain and Lamech ; or, the comparative 

a volume, entitled Richmond and its Vi- numbers of Seven, and Seventy-times Se- 
curity, with a glance at Twickenham, ven, illustrative of the 15th, the 23d, and 

Strawberry-Hill, and Hampton-Court. 24th verses of the fourth chapter of Gene* 

A new Work on the Discoveries of the sis : a dissertation. By the Rev. W. Van- 
Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique. sittaTt, M.A. 

By the late Mr Bowdich, with some geo- The Rev. Mr Powlctt will shortly pub- 
graphical corrections in Mungo Park’s last lish, Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters 
Travels in Africa, is about to be published, on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera- 
Mr Swainson has in the press a small tion, Predestination, and on the Indiffer- 
Work on the Zoology of Mexico, contain- ence to Religion, embracing the material 
ing Descriptions of the Animals collected points^ the Tenets of the Church of En- 
there by Mr Bullock, and intended as an gland. • * 

appendix to the Travels of Mr Bullock in Mr Lambert, Vice-President of the Lin- 
that country. n®an Society, has been a long time enga- 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery ged on the secoxkl volume of his Splendid 
in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings by Work, a. Description of the Genus Pmus, 
Bossi, a Roman artist, are about to appear which is expected to appear in the course 
in 'Numbers. of this month. ' 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic This Work cc&sists of Plates and De- 
Persecution. By Mary Charlton, Author scriptions of Specimens of .the Genus en- 
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tirely new. and the most magnificent hi- a series of Original Cases and Dissections, 
therto discovered ; which, as they will bear illustrating the utility of the Stethoscope 
the climate of this country, they cannot and Percussion. 

fail to he an important acquisition to the M. Lamnec is prepariug for publication 
Parks and Plantations, both in usefulness a new Edition of his celebrated Treatise on 
and ornament. Besides the Genus Pinus, Mediate Auscultation , with considerable 
it includes likewise descriptions of many Alterations and Improvements. In conse- 
otlier new Species of the family of Coni- quence, Dr Forbes has postponed, till af- 
ferffi. • ter the appearance of this, the second edi- 

Dr Forbes of Chichester will very shortly tion of ms Translation* 
publish his translation of Avenbrugger, and 

EDINBURGH. 


Speedily will be published, Rothe|an, a 
Tale of the English Histories, in 3 vols. 
12 mo, by theiuthorof “ Ringan Gilhaize;" 
** The Spa'ewife,” &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo, 
A Practical Guide to English Composi- 
tion ; or, a comprehensive System of En- 
glish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; ar- 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and im- 
proved Plan ; containing apposite Princi- 
ples, Rules, and Examples, for writing 
correctly and elegantly on every subject ; 
adapted to the use of Schools and of Pri- 
vate Students. By the Rev. Peter Smith, 
A.M. 

In a few weeks will be published, flvo, 
Mathematical Tables; containing impro- 
ved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, 
together with a number of others, useful in 
Practical Mathematics, Astronomy, Navi- 
gation, Engineering, and Business ; pre- 
ceded by a copious Introduction, embracing 
their Explanation, and Rules and Formulae 
for their application, with a Collection of 
appropriate Exercises. By William Gal- 
braith, A.M. Lecturer on Mathematics, 
Edinburgh. ’ * 

Nearly ready, in post fivo, a second se- 
ries of the Scrap Book. By John APDiar- 
mid. 

Air John Malcolm, late of the 42d Re- 
giment, has nearly ready for publication, 
a volume of Poems in foolscap 8vo, entitled 
“ The Buccaneer and other Poems.” 

Shortly will be published, in post Cvo, 
The Life and Administration of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq.- Third Edi- 
tion , greatly improved. 


Preparing for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord*s Table, in the Cathetica) Form ; 
to which are added, An Address to Appli- 
cants for Admission to it, and some Aledi- 
tations to assist their Devotions. By the 
Revt Henry Belfrage, D. D. 

Shortly will be published. Illustrations 
of Acoustic Surgery ; in 8vo, with plates. 
In which will be introduced, a New Remedy 
in the Treatment Of Purulent Discharge 
from the Aleatus er Tympanum, accompa- 
nied with Diminution of Hearing. By T. 
Buchanan, C.M., Licentiate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Corresponding Member 
of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, 
and Surgeon to the Hull Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear, and author of 
the Guide to Acoustic Surgery. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for the 
use of Schools, with English Notes at the 
foot of the page, and a Historical and Geo- 
graphical Index at the end of the volume, 
by Mr Dymock, Glasgow, will be pub* 
lished in a few days. 

Air J. P. Wood has nearly ready for the 
press a Life of Law of Lawriston, projec- 
tor of the Alissisippi Scheme, containing a 
detailed Account of the Nature, Rise, and 
Progress of this extraordinary Joint-Stock 
Company, with many curious Anecdotes of 
the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, &c. 
&c. &c« 

The Second Number of Mr Williams’ 
Scenery of Greece, containing Views of 
Corinth, Thebes, Mount Parnassus, Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Panphellenius, the Acropo- 
lis, and Athens, will be published in a few 
days. 
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L ARCHITECTURE* $ 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, and 
Ancient Buildings in England, in 4 vo- 
lumes* with 120 views, drawn and en- 
,jjmve4 by John Carter, Esq. F.S.A. 
^draughtsman to the Antiquarian Society ; 
r Author of Specimens of Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting in England, English Ar- 
chitecture, Ecclesiastical Costume, &c. 

a/, u 


antiquities. " 

A Selection of Antiquities in the County 
of Salop, with 44 plates, comprising the 
principal churches, castles, religious houses, 
and other ancient buildings, with .topogra- 
phical arid historical accounts. 

HIOGRATHT. 

The Life and Remains of Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the University of Cambridge, 
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Author of Travels* in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, &c. &c. By the ltev. W. Otter, 
A.M. 3/. 3 s. 

The Life of Shakspeare ; inquiries into 
the originality of his Dramatic riots and 
Characters, and Essays on the Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By 
Augustine Skotowe, Esq. 1/. Is. 

Life and Genius of Lord Byron. By 
Sir Cosmo Gordon, 2*. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
copious and familiar conversations, on sub- 
jects of general interest and utility, toge- 
ther with a complete vocabulary in Eng- 
lish and Italian ; to which is added in a se- 
parate column, the exact mode of pronun- 
ciation, on a plan eminently calculated to 
facilitate the acquisition of the Italian lan- 
guage. By S. A. Bernardo. 

FINE AltTS. 

Parts XX. and XXL, of the Works of 
Canova A series of engravings, in out- 

line, by Henry Moses, of the works of 
Antonio Canova, in sculpture and model- 
ling, with descriptions from the Italian of 
the Countess A Ibri/zi. These two parts 
(which will complete the scries) contain, 
portrait of Canova, taken immediately after 
his death, Orpheus, Eurydice, the Magda- 
len. Busts of Francis I., and the Princess 
di ('anino, and Biographical Memoir of 
Canova, by Count Cicognara. 

Two views of Abbotsford, the Seat of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; engraved in mez- 
zotint, on steel, by S. W. Reynolds ; from 
drawings of Mr Dewint from the original 
sketches by Air Blore. 

Second Part of Captain Batty’s Views 
on the Rhine, in Belgium and Holland. 

A Descriptive and -Critical Catalogue of 
the National (late the Angerstcin) Gallery. 

Law. 

An Analysis of the Law of Patents ; con- 
taining the practice of obtaining Patents, 
conditions of Validity, Incidents, and Re- 
medies. By IL R. Rankcn. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy 
of the Head and Neck ; illustrated by Cases 
and Engravings. By Allan Burns, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surge- 
ry, Glasgow. A new Edition, with a Life 
of the Author, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing additional cases and observations. By 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Maryland, &c. 

The Medical Common-Place Book, ar- 
ranged upon a new plan, for entering par- 
ticular cases; with an Alphabetical Index, 
of upwards of eight bundled heads, which 
occur in general reading and practice. 

Symptomatology ; or, the Art of Detect- 
ing Disease. To which are added, Tables 
of Symptoms. By Alex. P.' Buchan, M. 
D. late Senior Physician $o the Westmin- 
ster Hospital. 

On the Principles of I nflany nation and 
Fever. By C. E. Luca?, M.D. 


POETRY. 

Poetical Sketches ; the Profession ; the 
Broken Heart, &c., with Stanzas for Music, 
and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. 
Third edition, with additional Poems, and 
illustrative Engravings by Charles Heath, 
Esq. from the Designs of Messrs Stothard 
and Brockedon. 8*. 

The Brides of Florence ; a Play in Five 
Acts ; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages, with Historical Notes and 
M inor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Rustacc. 

Posthumous Poems of the late Percy B. 
Shelly, Esq. ; containing the Witch of At- 
las. Julian and Maddalo. Triumph of 
Life. A las tor, or the Spirit of Solitude (re- 
printed.) Translations. 1 ’><?. 

The Silent River ; and Faithful and For- 
saken ; Dramatic poems. By Robert Sul- 
livan. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. 
By H. E. L. (hr. 

SIVaCEi.I.ANJES. 

Letters to Young Ladies on their En- 
trance into the World ; to which is added. 
Sketches from Real Life. By Mrs Lanfear. 
With a Frontispiece, by Uwins. fs. Od. 

Instructions for the Huisli Hive, from 
which the Combs are extracted without 
killing the Bees, price J*. The Cottager’s 
Manual, for the Management of his Bees, 
for every month in the year; third edition, 
price 3.y. By Robert Huish, Esq. 

The Butterfly Collector’s VadeMecum; 
or^A Synoptical Table of English Butter- 
flies ; with directions for collecting and pre- 
serving them ; the peculiar character of the 
eggs, caterpillars, and chrysalises of each 
kind ; and a minute description of each 
butterfly. 

The Fourth Volume of Boxiana ; con- 
taining all the Transactions of Note con- 
nected with the Prize Ring during the 
years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in which are 
developed, the fighting capabilities of the 
men, and short Dissertatioi s on Pugilism, 
together with many characteristic Traits and 
Anecdotes never before published. The 
whole preceded by a practical Treatise cm 
Training, &c. &c. 

The Etymologic Interpreter ; or, An Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part the first, con- 
taining a full devclopement of the Princi- 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, See. &c. 
By James Gilchrist. Price 8.?. bds. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, 
upon legal and scientific principles, exem- 
plified by the rules and tables of calcula- 
tions, adopted under the advice and appro- 
bation of Wm. Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. and 
William Friend, Esq. A.M. for the go- 
vernment of the Friendly Institution at 
Southwell ; together, with observations on 
the rise and progress, as well as on the ma- . 
nageinent and mismanagement of Friendly 
Societies. The seccpd edition, by the Rev* 
John Thomas Becher, M. A. 2s. , ^ 

A Narrative of the Sufferings of General 
Riego, and his Aid dc Camp, Mr G. Mat- 
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thewes, in the Dungeons of Spain, from Facts verified upon Oath, in contradic- 
Sep tern her 1823 to April 1824, at which tion of the Report of the Rev. Thomas 
period Mr G. Matthewes was released ; and Cooper, concerning the general condition 
of the Latter Event# of the Spanish Revo- of the Slaves in Jamaica ; and more espe- 
lution. 5 s. dally relative to the Management and 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By Treatment of Slaves upon Georgia Estate, 

the Rev. Henry Coddington, M.A. Fellow in the Parish of Hanover in that Island, 

of Trinity College. 8 s. , 2s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Pbet Laureate's Book An Essay on ASrial Navigation. 2s. 
of the Church, price 2s. 6 d. By the Rev, novels and tales. 

J. M., D.D., F.S.A. The Witch-Finder ; or, The Wisdom of 

The Cottager's Companion * or, A com* our Ancestors. A Romance. By the Au- 
plete System of Cottage Horticulture; in- thor of u The Lollards," &c. £1, Is. 

tended to instruct the Industrious Poor of Some Account of the late Gilbert Earle, 
Great Britain in the Art of Cottage Gar- Esq. Written by himself. 8s. 
dening. By William Salisbury. It.Gd. Emily; or, Traits of Principle. A Tale, 
The Smiths',. Iron* and Brass Founders', by a Lady ; handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 
and Ornamental Metal Workers' Director, crown 8vo. Price 7«* 6‘d. boards, 
with considerable additions^on 76 Plates, The Relapse ; or, True and False Mo- 
royal 4to, in boards, price £2, 2s . ; contain- rality. 

ing more than 1000 modern designs and Ourika, a Tale, from the French of the 
patterns, including a variety of Classical Duchess de Duras. 3s. 

Ornaments at large ; it will also be publish- theology. 

ed in 12 Parts, one every fortnight, at 3#, The Primitive Doctrine concerning the 

(3 d. each. Second edition. Person and Character of Jesus Christ. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of Part If His Person, or the constitution of 

Peers, Thursday, June 10, 1824, on occ a- his Character, shewn to be different from 

sion Of the third reading of the Irish l ithe the. opinions of Socinians, Ariuns, Trinita- 

Com position Amendment Bill. By John r i an s, and Sweden borgians. Part IT. On 

Jcbb, D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. 3*. the Moral -Character of Jesus, the O ffice of 

Conversations ffev Poetical Economy ; in Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The apparent 

which the Elements of that Science are fa- differences in the language of the Sacred 

miliarly explained. Writers on the subject are explained and 

The Code Napoleon ; or. The French accounted for by certain plain facts, long 

Civil Code. Literally translated from |^e overlooked. By William Bums. 8s. 
original and official edition, published at The Protestant’s Companion ; or, a Sea- 
Paris in 1804. By a Barrister of the Inner sonable Preservative against the Errors, 

Temple. Corruptions, and unfounded Claims of a 

An Inquiry into the Poor Laws, chiefly Superstitious and Idolatrous Church ; with 

with a view to examine them as a Scheme a Chapter respectfully addressed to our 

of National Benevolence, and to elucidate Governors, and another to the Clergy. By 

their Political Economy. By J. E. Rieheno, the Rev. Charles Daitbeny, LL. D. Arch- 

Esq, of the Middle Temple. deacon of Sarum. 

An Appeal to the Members of the Bri- voyages and teavels. 

tish and Foreign Bible Society, on the sub- Some Account of the Present State of 
ject of the Turkish New Testament, printed the English Settlers in Albany, South 
at Paris in 1819 ; containing a view of its Africa. By Thomas Pringle, 

historian exposure of its errors, and pal- A Tour on the Continent, through 

pable proofs of the necessity of itssuppres- France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 

sion. By Ebenezer Henderson, Author of Years 1817 and 1818. By Roger Hog, 
Journal of a Residence in Ireland**' * Esq. 8s. 

Observations on the Administration of Letters frqjn North America, written 
the Poor Laws in Agricultural Districts, during a Tour in the United States, and 

By thd Rev. C. D. Brereton, A* M. Canada. By Adam Hodgson. £], 4s. 

A Whisper to a Newly Married “Pair, Six Months’ Residence and Travels in 

by a Widowed Wife. Foolscap 8vo. Price Mexico ; containing Remarks on the pre- 
cis. 6d. in extra boards. sent State of New Spain, its Natural Pro* 

An Excursion through the United States ductions, State of Society, Manufactures, 
and Canada, during the Years 1822 and. Trade, Agriculture, and Antiquities. By 
1823. By an English Gentleman. 16s. W. Bullock, 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
CLKVIIft. for July. Highland Society of Scotland. V6L VI. 

, A Third Edition,with Additions, of Cap- 8vo. £1, 4s. 

tain HaSPs interesting Work on Chili, Peru, Elements of Phrenology. By George 

nad Mexico, is jritt published. 2 vol*. Combe. 12mo. 4s. 

^Sst Syo* £1, Is. # The European Review. No. 1. fis* 
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EDINBURGH.- 




Barley 



Oats. 

0d. 

1st 

...28s. 

0d: 

1st,. 

2Gs. Od. 

Od. 

2d, 

...24s. 

Od. 

2d,. 

24s. Od. 

Od. 

3d, 

• ••—Se 

0d. 

3d,. 

2rts. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st, 2fis. Od. 

2d, 24s. Od. 

3cl, 20s. Od. 


Beef (17 J oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os. 
Mutton . . ' . . Os. 4$d. to Os. 

Veal Os. fid. to Os. 

Pork Os. Od. to Os. 

Lamb, per quarter . Is. Od. to 3s. 
Tallow, per stone • 5s. Od. to 6s. 


Tuesday , July 13. 


Quartern Loaf 
Potatoes (28 lb.) 


Os. 9d. to Os. lOd. 
Is. Od. to Os. Od. 


Potatoes (28 lb.) . Is. Od. to Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. 
Salt ditto, per stone lfis. Od. to Os. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. Id. to Os. 
Eggs, per dozen , Os. 8d. to Os. 


HADDINGTON — July 9. 

M r heat. Barley. Oats. * Pease. Beans. 

1st, ...,34s. Od. 1st, ... 31s. Od. 1st, ...2fis. Od. 1st, ....25s. Od. 1st, ,...24s. Od. 

2d, ....22s. Od. 2d, ... 28s. Od. 2d, 24s. Od. 2d, ....23s. Od. 2d, ....22s. Od. 

3d, ....24s. Od. 3d, ... 25s. Od. 3d, ....22s. Od. 3d 2ls. Od. 3d, ... .20s. Od. 

Average XT, Os, Id. 5-12ths. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Ret uins received in the Week 

ended July 3. 

Wheat, 61s. 6d.— Barley, 35s. 8d.— Oats, 26s. 7d.— Rye, 40s. 8d.— Beans, 38s. 7d.— Pease, 38s. 2d. 


London , Corn Exchange, July 5. 


Wheat, red, old 62 to 70 Maple, new — to — 

Fine ditto . . 50 to 56 White pease . 37 to -It) 

Superfine ditto 62 to 64 Ditto, boilers . 41 to 41 

Ditto, new . , 42 to 48 Small Beans, new 40 to 44 W aterford 7 6 to 

White, old . 70 to 76 Ditto, old . . 42 to 47 

Fine ditto . . 54 to 62 Tiek ditto, new 33 to oH 


5. Liverpool , July 6. 

s. 9. II f. rf. /. d.i S. </. s. 

— to — Wheat, per 70 lb. Amer. p. 1961b. 

37 to 40 1 1 Eng. new 0 3 to 10 € Sweet, U.S. 22 (I to 25 0 


. . 0 3 to 10 0 Do. in bond — 0 to — 0 


70 to 76 Ditto, old . . 42 to 47 

54 to 62 Tick ditto, new 33 to .*8 
Superfine ditto 66 to 70 Ditto, old . 38 to 4 .j 

" 48 to 52 Feed outs . . 21 to 24 

34 to 40 Fine ditto . . 25 to 27 

31 to 33 Poland ditto . 25 to 24 

31 to 36 Fine ditto . . 26 to 29 

57 to 39 Potato ditto . 25 to 28 

53 to 56 Fine ditto . . 21 to 31 

58 to 62 Scotch . . . 32 to 33 


Ditto, new . 48 to 52 Feud oats . 

Rye .... 54 to 40 Fine ditto . 
Barley, new . 31 to 33 Poland ditto 
Fine ditto . . 31 to 56 Fine ditto . 
Superfine ditto 37 to 39 Potato ditto 
Malt .... 53 to 56 Fine ditto . 
Fine. . . . 58 to 62 Scotch . . 
Hog Pease . 35 tb 3 7 Flour, per sac 

Maple . . . 58 to 40 Ditto, second 


Fine. . . . 58 to 62 Scotch . . . 32 to 33 
Hog Pease . 35 tb 37 Flour, per sack 55 to 60 

Maple . . . 58 to 40 Ditto, seconds 50 to 55 

Seeds, #<?. 

S. s. d . 9 . S‘ d. 

Must. White, . 7 to Vi 0 Hempseed . — to — 0 

— Brown, new 10 to 16 0 Linseed, crush. 58 to 48 0 
Tares, per bsh. 3 to 4 6 — Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 0 
Sanfoin.perqr. 42 to 46 0 Rye Grass, * 22 to 37 0 
Turnips, bsh. 6 to 10 0 Ribgrass, . . 40 to 60 0 

— Reel Ac green — to — 0 Clover, red cwt.30 to 98 0 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 — White ... 57 to 94 0 
Caraway, cwt. 42 to 50 0 Coriander . .7 6 to 10 0 
Canary, per qr. 58 to 65 0 Trefoil ... .6 0 to 22 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £21 to £24, 0s. I 


Waterford 7 6 to 8 3 Sour free. — 0 to — 0 

Drogheda 7 9 to H 6 Oatmeal, per J 10 lb. 

Dublin 7 6 to 8 0 English 35 0 to 38 0 

Scotch old 8 6 to 10 6 Scotch . . HI) 0 to 38 0 

I Irish old . 7 6 to 8 6' Irish . . . 29 0 to 38 0 

Bonded .4 6 to 5 6 Ilran,p.211b. 1 4 to 1 5 

SSTW? 1 ^. a Butter, Itccf^e. 

Switch . . 4 8 to 5 0 Butter, p.cwt. s. d. 

Irish . . 4 3 to 4 10 Belfast, new 91 Oto 92 0 

Oats, per 45 lb. Newry . . 87 0 to 88 0 

Eng. new 3 10 to 4 0 Waterford . 81 Q’to 82 0 

Irish do. . 3 6 to 3 9 Cork,nie.2d,80 0 to — 0 

Scotch pota.3 9 to 4 0 3d dry 72 0 to — 0 
Rye,perqr.42 0 to 44 0 Beef, p. tierce. ^ 

Malt pet b. 8 Oto 8 9— Mess 68 0 & ^2 u 

—Middling 8 0 to 8 6 — p. barrel 46 0 to 50 0 

Beans, per q. Pork, p. bl. 

English .42 0 to 46 0 — Mess . 70 0 to 75 0 

Irish . . 38 0 to 42 0 — Middl. . 66 0 to 68 0 

Rapeseed, n.l. £0 to £0 Bacon, p. cwt. 

Pease, grey32 0 to 40 0 Short mids. 52 0 to 54 0 

—White .40 0 to 42 0 Sides . . 48 0 to 50 0 

1 Flour, English, Hams, dry, 5Q 0 to 56 U 

[u2401b.fine30 0 to 52 0 Green . . 38 0 to 42 0 
Irish, ids 46 0 to 50 0>Lard,rd.p.c. 42 0 to — 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 2 2d June 1824. 


237| BJ 

237| i 8 

237.1 

!I4> 

04J 

B 

i5T 

101 

1014 f 

1082 

100J 1011 

101] 101 
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Count of Exchange, July G. — •Amsterdam, 12: 1. C. F.^ Ditto at sight, 11 : 18. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 2. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 : 3. Altona, 37 : 4. Pans, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 50. Ditto 25 : 80. Bourdeaux, 25 : 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 155$. 
PetcrsbuTgh, per rble. 9 : 3. Us. Berlin, 7 : 18. Vienna, 10 : 5. Eff.Jfa* Trieste, 10 : 5. 
EJj'. fln. Madrid, 30* J. Cadiz, 35 J. Bilboa, 35 j. Barcelona, 3o\. Seville, 35 J. Gibral- 
tar, 30.* . Leghorn, 471- Genoa, 44. Venice, 27 : 0. Naples, 38. Palermo, 115$. 
Lisbon, 50$. Oporto, 50J. Rio Janeiro* 48^. Bahia, 49J. Dublin, 9$. percent. Cork, 
y$ per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per o?.. — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6d. 

New Doubloons, £3: 14: 9d. New Dollars, 4s. Bjd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. llfd. 


PRICES CURRENT, July 10. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. pry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto, . . 

Small Lumps, .. • . 
Large ditto, ... * 

Crushed Lump 4 ', . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,, cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, ..... 
Pimento jin Bond,) • . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, 

Gonc\ a, . • • 

Grain Whisky, • • 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriflfc, pipe, 

Madeira, ...... 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, . • • • 
Campeachy, -. . , 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, • , 

Cuba, 

INDIGO, Caraecas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Cnristiana/nd (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, « • 
TAR, American, brL 
Archangel, . . . ,* 
PITCH, Foreign. cwt 
TALLO^, Bus. VeLCamJ. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, ... . , 

Irish," • * > 

MATS, Archangel, . 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . . . 
Pot, 

OIL, Whaley . tun. 

Cod, . * . • 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . . . 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
^$6* Island, fine, . 
Good, 

Middling, 


Pernambuco, 


1 LEITH, 

l GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

57 to 60 

54 

56 

52 

53 

53 

54 

61 

61 

60 

62 

58 

63 

55 

61 

74 

80 


mm 

70 

72 

67 

71 

102 


— . 

mm 

— 


— • 

— 

— 




mm 

mmm 

M. 

80 

90 

90 

104 

87 

100 

mm 

•_ 

mmm 

— 

84 

88 

82 

84 

mm 

mm 

— 

— 

82 

— 

78 

80 

mm 

mm 

— 

— 

33 

38 


_ 

mm 

mmm 

— 

— 

25 

25 6 

23 9 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27 

50 

60 

mm 


40 

60 

50 

54 

60 

80 

59 

76 

57 

72 

55 

59 

80 

100 

80 

95 

73 

96 

75 

104 


_ 

mmm 


50 

66 

— 

— 

— 

mmm 

59 

76 

€7 

78 


— 

__ 

mm 



80 

97 


— 

122 

126 



mmm 

60 ■ 

62 

61 

64 

9 

10 

75 

6 

7 

7 

— 

— 

2s 0 


Is lid 

2s 0 

lslld 

2s 04 

Is 7d 

Is 10 

3 0 

3 6 



mm 




2 6 

2 9 

2 0 

2 3 

__ 



_ 

1 9 

0 0 

4 6 

4 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

55 

__ 

__ 



£48 

£50 

32 

44 


_ 

mm 

mmm 

— 

— 

31 

55 


__ 


mm 

— 

— 

27 

29 

mm 

mm 

__ 

mmm 

22 

28 

40 

0 

mm 

«« 

__ 

mm 

— 

— 

£10 

0 

8 0 

8 10 

£8 5 

8 15 

£7 10 

8 0 


_ 


mmm 

8 10 

9 0 

7 15 

8 5 

8 



mm 

9 A 

9 10 

9 0 

10 0 

7 

8 

mm 

mm 

8 10 

8 15 

6 0 

8 0 

0 

11 

mm 

mm 

10 0 

10 10 

9 

10 0 

10s 

11s 6 



mm 

9s 0 

10s r> 

12 0 

13 0 

2 4 

2 6 

— 

mm 

— 



— 

— 

2 9 

3 3, 

— 

— 


— 

— 

•— 

2 2 

2 7 

mm 

mm 

mmm 

mmm 

— 

*«— 

1 0 

1 6 

1 3 

1 4 

0 11 

1 2 

0 10 

1 0 

1 6 

3 6 

1 6 

3 0 

1 7 

2 10 

1 9 

2 0 

19 

20 



15 0 

16 0 

13 0 

14 0 

17 0 

.17 6 


_ . 



16 6 

18 0 

to 

11 


_ 

_ 

_ 

11 0 

— 

35 6 

mm 

37 , 

_ 

36 6 

_ 

34 9 

— 

36 

mm 




_ 

29 0 

— 

41 

mm. 

__ 

. 


_ 

£38 0 

40 

37 

-* 

38 

— 

' 39 

40 

| 35 0 

35 10 

50 

51 

w _ 

mmm ’ 



£.51 

53 

5<L ' 

75 

mmm 

* mm 

mm 

mm 

46 

54 

33 

50 

mm 

mm 

mm 

m— 

— 



105 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

17 


_ 

— m 

mmm 


14 


40 


__ 

mm 

mm f 

. _ 

38 

— 

41 


40 

41 

38 6 

39 

41 6 

42 

36 


36 


34 6 


41 

42 

20 

— 

21 

22 


— 

20 

19 

20 10 

1 

7ft 


Jft 

~0 5k 

0 ~8 

' o 7 

0 

5ft 

6* 

5ft 

6ft 

o m 

0 5 

v 4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

n 

0 2 

0 2ft 

0 2ft 

2ft 


mm 

0 7ft 

0 9ft 

0 8 

.0 9ft 

8 

9 


mm 

1 4 

1 6 

1 3 

1 5 

1 0 

1 9 


mm 

1 2 

1 5 

1 Oft 1 2 

— 



mm 

1 1 

1 1ft 

1 Oft 

1 f 

— 8 

1 0 

mmm 


0 20 

1. 0 

* 0 JO* 

1 fijft 

0 10ft 

1 Oft 

mm 

mm 

0 9 

010 

0 7ft 

10 * 

0 8 

10 

mm 

T* 

0 10ft 

pm 


1 0 

0 11 


mm' 

-r 

0 10ft 

0 11 

0 1(4 

0 lift 

— 

-* 
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Meteorological Table, extracted from the Regietcr kept at Edinlurgh, in the 
Observatory , CaltonJiilU 

Thermometer. 



June l | i 

M| 
Mi 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
* \ 
M 
>M 
11 1 
”{l 

l M 

*M 

“{ 


A. 42 29. 
M.55 50. 
A. 45 • 
M.55 
A. 59 J 
M.«0 
A. 49 
M.62 
A. 41 
M.5 
A. *** 
M.4.4 29 
A. 42 
M..5S 
A. 4Si 
M.59 
A. 43 
M.51 
Ait >4 
M.49 
A. 39 
M.49 
: A. 39 
k M.52 
f A. 39 
l M.54 
f A. 45 
[ M.50 
A. 374 
M.51 


l.89n|A.58\ !c\v 
(.103 M.59 >r w 
.225 A. 63\l cble . 
.151 M.63 J C 
.142 A. 65 \ NV V. 
.1?6M.G7J 
.252 A.69\ rblc . 
.229*1.64/ C 
.22’ A.02\ E . 
.225 M.60 ) 

.142 A. 58 > Cb le. 
9.965 m.59 f 
.907 A. 64 S w 
.907M. 66 I* 

.907 A. 70 \ cble. 
-910.M.63 f I 

.>50a.U)\' F .. 

.850 M.69 f | 

.880 A. 56 V E . 
.932 M.55 f I 
.968 A.56\! N E. 
.985 M.55 f I 
.925 A. 59 V Cb lft 
.832 M.58/1 
.812 A.59y Cb ie 
•560 'M. 61 / 1 
.57 »|A.5B 1 e, 
.256 M. 33/ 


.279 A. 53 1 E . 
.475 M.53 ) ' 


Fair, sunsh. . 
mil warm. J 
Fair, sunsh. 
very warm. 
Fair, dull 
mid. of day. 
Ditto. 

Morn- foggy, 
day sunsn. 
Foren. sunsh 
even, foggy- 
Morn, foggy, 
day sunsh. 
Sunsh. foren. 
dull aft. cold. 
Mon.c Id, 
day sunsh. 
Rather dull, 
vety cold.' 
Day cold and 
dull. 

Fair, with 
‘ sunshine. 

Foren. suns. 

• dull aftem. 
Rain morn, 
and aftern. 
Dull morn, 
sh. tain aftr. 


9.587 A. 57 \ F 
.603 M.56 / 

.769 A. 54 \ E 
.7941M.57 I 
810 A. 6 \ 

.648 M. GO/ wjs * 

.4 »(VA. 62 \ w 
.'.03 M.57 / 

.503 A. 58 \ E> 
.285 M.55 f 
.302 A. 55 » E 
.538 M.57 / 

.589 A. 60 \ E 
.408 M.56 f 
.5(2 A. 58> 

.510 \i 56 ; 

.525 A. 5 11 vr E 
.5 ’5 M.57 f ‘ 

.38) A. 61 1 cbl e. 
.529 M.6 1 J 
.692 A. 62 » CWe 
.699 M.63 / ^ 
.715 A. fill sE . 
.628 M.6 1 I 
.602 A. 64 1 sEm 
.5 0 M.63 / 3 
•429 A. 62 \ g E 
.275 M.64 / 

.317 A. 61 j S\V. 
.312M.61/ 


Dull, and 
cold. 

Foren. dull, 
sunsh .aftern. 
Morn, dull, 
day sunsh. 

Foren.sumh. 

dull aftern. 
Rather cold 
and dull- 
Dull, with 
slight bhru. 
Dull morn, 
day sunsh. 
Dull, but 

fair. 

Mom h.rain* 
day fair. 

Day fair, dull 
ram evening. 
Rain morn, 
and aftern. 
\Vann, with 
showers ram. 
Morn, rain, 

sunsh. aftern. 
Shnwcis tain 
during day. 
Fair, with 
sunshine- 


Average of Rain, 2.1C9 Inches. 


Alphabetic at. List of \iizeue. 

Austin, C. Luton, Bedfordshire, banker. Griffiths, W. Beahnutris, <mmer. nab : net . ma - 

Austin, J. B. Cheapsidc, drugget. - Hale, W. Church-street, SpualfieUs, 

K'w: Ltweipool. noefchant. Layton’e-buflding, ' Southwark, mar- 

S,™' F Fweman’s-court, Cornhill, scrivener. n "V* t 

*&#SSS3Sr^ 

S^rV R B,MSSt.^"win B ton. wi 


BuImJr. G. 1). I.iverpool. nurmoy-uonwener. , Harrisoni g n cw sieatod. 

CuShdd. P. Monckton, Pembrokeshire, auo- giU^. J-^toe-a W^ etuMle^^ 

Cl" end J. wain* Jun. Trinity-nuto, 
coal-factors. fields, o4l ^ m t^Sf t ^hnnkeener. 

nrew T. Exeter, lmen-draper. Times Cath. Horsham, mnKccper. , t 

_ Ki/r^^Mehouae, coal-merchant 

• s^rfcS-aas*- • - 


-court 

Fatton', ^F.^Maddox-street, Bond-strcet, watch, Meyt^ * 

tSgl and St E^^ Otor^hi re,^^ Moore, J. eenMirnley, Lancashire, cotton-SJ - 
Fishwick, W. Habergham, Egv^, Lancasuuw ucr , , * 

timhRr.meK'liiinL . . _ , — Naishf J« Bristol# auctioneer. 


timber-merchant. . ,, .tanner, 

Ga&keli, f. Olossip, Derbyshire, wttdn-spina** 


Ifi Monthly Register. CJuly; 


Kpyea, J. Tooley-street, oilman. 

Pacey, T. Lincoln, mariner. 

Parke, J. Liverpool, druggist. 

Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, millers. 
Pomeroy, R. jun. Brixham, Devonshire, banker. 
Prcstwidge, S. Diury-lane, grocer. 

Purchass, S Yeovil, draper. 

Raney, S. Whitehaven, banker. 

Rawlings, R. and J. Frome Sclwood, Somerset- 
shire, card-makers, 

Roberts, J. Cheltenham, coal-merchant. 

Rossiter* T. Bristol, bottle-liquor merchant. 
Sanders, T. A. Penkridge, surgeon. 

Sherwin, J. and J. Drape, Gouki-square, C rutch- 
ed Friars, comb-makers. 

Sheriff, W. Liverpool, dealer. 

Skaife, J. S. Tokenhouse-yard, hatter. 

Smith, J. Church-passage, Fenchureh-street, mo- 
ney-scrivener. 

Smith, T. Chepstow, cabinet-maker. 

Smith, F. B. A. and D. QM Trinity-house, corn- 
factors. 


Smyth, T. Exeter, bookseller. 

SpofTorth, R. jun. Howden, Yorkshire, scrivener. 
Stephenson, C. V. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
Symond’s, N. W. Crutched Friars, merchant. 
Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

Thropp, J. Tooley-street, victualler. 

Todd, E. Charleton, Lancashire, cotton-spinnor. 
Tode, C. P. Regent-street, St James's, watch-ma- 
ker, 

Vankempen, P. Wapniita-wall, brewer. 

Wamford, K. Wakefield, tea-dealer. 

Waterhouse, C. Bridgnorth, druggist. 

Wells, T. Union-street* Southwark, liat-inanufac- 
turcr. 

Whitaker, .T. St Paul's Ohurch-yaTd, music-seller. 
Whitbread, W. South-end, linen-draper. 

White, W. B. Strand, linen-draper. 

Wilcox, O. Tottenham court-road, butcher. 
Williams, E. Fenchureh-street, wine-merchant. 
Wilson, R, Turnham green, draper. 

Wilson, R. Tooley-street, victualler. 

Wylde, J. Macclesfield, victualler. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st 
.tuicl 31st of June, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Air, William, merchant in Coldstream; 

Bell, James, tish- merchant in Perth. 

Grant, Lewis, bookseller in Inverness. 

Gray, John, grain-merchanr, eoal-mefehant, and 
miller, at present residing at Comedy, in the 
llarony parish of Glasgow. 

Gutzmer, Anthony Henry, founder, Leith Walk. 

Harper, Alexander, shawl-manufacturers in Kil- 
marnock. 

Huie, James Leith, bookseller and publisher in 
Edinburgh. 

Lee and Myars, jewellers, auctioneers, and gene 
ral agents in Glasgow. 

Macdonald, John Hall, merchant in Falkirk. 

M ‘Lean, William and Son, late merchants in Edin- 
burgh. 

Paul, James and William, distillers and mer- 
chants in Stirling. 

Taylor, Patrick, spirit-dealer in Auclitcrmuchty. 


Thomson and Goodsir, muslin and laee-mer 

. chants in Edinburgh. 

Urquhart, George, brewer, distiller, and general 
dealer, Inverness. 

WiJson, Thomas, vintner at Beattock Bridge. 

DIVIDENDS. 

.Finlay, Thomas, late builder in Elie'i Fife; a di- 
vidend after 11th July. 

Knox, John, and Sons, cotton-yarn merchants m 
Glasgow ; a final dividend after 12 th July. 

M'Latchife, George, shoe-maker in Edinburgh; a 
dividend after ath July. 

llamsay. Smith, Graham, and Company, mer- 
chants in Glasgow; a final dividend 22d June. 

Watt, Thomas, and Company, merchants and 
warehousemen in Glasgow; a dividend after 
6th July. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevet. 

R. H. Gds. 
f Dr. Gds. 
6 

7 Dr. 

15 

Gren. Gds. 

IF. 

4 

i* 

.V 

U 


CapL Colthurst, 97 F. MaJ. In the 
Army 12 Aug. 1819. 

lion. <3. W. Forester, Cor. by p.vice 
|U Hill, ret. 27 M ay, 182 4. 

F. C. Griffiths, Cor. by p. vice Dun-' 
combe, Gren. £ds. 17 June 

Lt. Hume,. from 15 Dr. CapL by p. 

• vice Langley, ret. 10 do. 

Ens. Edwards, from 46 F. Cor. vice 
Aird, h. p. 10 F. t^o. 

CapL Shirley, Maj. by p. vice Keane, 
piom. lfdo. 

Lt. Williams, Capt, do. 

Comet Pringle, LL ■ \ do. 

Cor. GamioT, Ll by p. vice I-Iume, 
flpt.'C. *• 17 June, 1821. 

H. T, Lard Pelham, Cor. do. 

Cor. Diincombe, from 2 Dr. (ids. Ens. 
and Lt, by p. vice Douglas, prom. 
- do. 

Lt. Smith, from h. p. 27 F. Lt. vice 
Rafter cancelled 27 May. 

Lt. Irving, CapL by p. v. Spink, 92. F. 

5 June. 

Ens. Heedly, Lt. do. 

I). W. 1* L’Ardy „ do. 

CapL Vandeleurfroih 3 Vet. Bn, Capt. 
vice Blane, 90 F. do. 

Ass. Surg. Chcrmsidc, from h. p. VeL 
Bn. Ass, Surg. vice Stewart, Afr. 

Corps do. 

Capt. Kemp, from 55 F. CapL vice 
Straker.1i. r. York Chass. 27 Mav. 


18 

21 

27 

37 

40 

46 

18 

51 

5> 

58 

60 

62 


BL Lt. Col. Gorrequer, Maj. by p 
„ vice Pcrcival, ret., 10 June 

Lt. French, Capt. . - do. 

Hosp. As. Ewing, As. Surg. vin* 
Freer, removed from the Service 
' 3 do. 

LL M'Plierson, Capt. vice Waldron, 
dead 25 Mar. 

Ens. Carrol, LL do. 

J. F. Lonsdale, Ens. 27 Maj . 

Lt. Dyer, Adj, vice Lange, res. Adj. 

do. 

CapL Moore, from h. p. 40 F.Paym. 
vice Phillips, dismissed 10 June. 

W. Edwards, Ens. vice Swetonham, 
res. 5 do. 

Ens. Keiley. from h. p. 10 F. Env. 
vice Edwards, 7 Dr. 10 do. 

Ens. M'Kenzie, from h. p. Afr. Corps, 
Elis, vice Grant, 58 F» 27 May. 

Lt. Moore, from h. p. 71 F. Lt- vice 
Hawkins, 91, F. 20 do. 

CapL Verity, from h. p. York Cha*.. 
Capt vice Kemp, 16 F. 27 do. 

Ens. Grant, from 48 F. Ens. vice 
Lett, h. p* Afr. Corps do. 

Hosp*' As. Lamond, As. Surg. vice 
Melvin, prom. do. 

Lt. Tempest, from 98 F. Lt. vice 
> Cornwall, 76 F. 19 June. 

Ens. lane, Lt. by p. vice Butler, ret. 
• -,' 27 May. 

Fisher, Ens. do. 
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63 Capt Hill, from h. p. 28 F. Capt 

vice Lynch, 5 Vet. Bt. 5 Junp. 
U Jordan, Adj. vice Dunort, res. 

Adj. 20 May. 

Surg. Bohan, from h. p. S3 F. Surg. 
vice Macmsh, n. p. do. 

■ Lt.' Forster, from h. p. Rifle Br. Pay- 
master, vice Jones, dismissed 

10 June. 

71 Lt. Pennington, from late 5 Vet. Bn. 

Paym. vice Mackenzie, Ii. p. 

20 May. 

Qua. Mast. Serj. Agnew, Qua. Mast, 
vice Herring, ret. on full f ay 

17 June. 

76 Lt- Cornwall, from 60 F. Lt. vice 

Grubbe, h. p. 74 F. 10 do. 

90 Capt Blane, from 10 F. Capt vice 

Bt. Maj. Wil Lmuon, h. p. 28 F. 

3 do. 

Ass. Surg. Whitney, from 85 F. Surg. 
vice Morrison, dead 17 do. 

91’ Lt Hawkins, from 54 F. Lt. vice 

Berkeley, h. p. 71 F. 20 May. 

97 Surg. Conolly, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 

Surg. 17 June. 

98 Cant. U. Campbell, from h. p. 94 F. 

Capt. vice Fox, cancelled 27 do. 
Lt. Freebrain, from h. p. 74 F. Lt. 

vice Tempest, 60 F. 10 June. 

Lt. Dunlcvie, from h. p. 65 F. Paym. 

do. 

90 Surg. Ilibbert, from h. p. York L. 

I. V. Surg. 17 do. 

Rifle Brig. 1st Lt Felix, Capt. by p. vice Tra- 
vers, ret » 20 May* 

2d Lt. Irton, 1st Lt. * do. 

H. F. Beckwith, Set Lt do. 

1 Vet Bn. Capt. Scott, from h. p. 26 F. Capt. 

vice Strangeways, iet. list 27 do. 

3 Bt. Maj. Lynch, from 65 F. Capt. 

vice Vandeleur, 10 F. 3 June. 
Ens. Douglas, from h. p 2 Gar. Bn. 
Ens. vice Borcham, ret. list do* 

Unattached . 

Maj. Keane from 7 Dr. Lt. Col. of 
Inf. by p. Lt. Gen. Stovin, ret. 

17 do. 

Staff. 

Lt. Nun, from 59 F. Staff Adj. vi<* 
Gourlay, dead 27 May, 1824. 

Hospital Staff** 

Ass. Surg. Stewart, from h. p. 38 F, 
Ass. Surg. vice Hosp. Ass. Cham- 
bers, 64 F. 20 May, 1824. 

M'Leod, from h. p. 78 F. 

do. vice Hosp. Ass. M'Niece, dead 
25 do. 

— — Caldwell, from h. p. 31 F. 

do. vice Lamondc, 60 F. 25 June. 
Hosp. Ass. Morgan, do. do. 

J. \ oung, Hosp. Ass. vice Blair, dead 
18 do. 

Exchanges* 

Lt Col. Sir T. N. I HU, KCB. from Gron. Gds. 

with Lt. Col. Ellison, li. n. Unatt. 

— — Cassidy, from 1 W. I. It. witli Lt. Col. 

, Browne, h. p. 6 \V. r. It. 

Major Swency, from 1 Dr. G. rcc. diflF. with Major 
Delaney, h. p. 2 Ceylon Regt. 

' — — Nicolls, ftomdti F. with Major White, h. p 
24 F. 

Bt Lt. Col. Sir T. Reade, from 27 F. with Capt 
Franklyn, h. p.’ 24 F. 

Capt. Paterson, from 8 Dr. with Capt. Knight, 
63 F. 

■ Dashwood, from Gren. Gds. with Capt. 

Douglas, h. p. Unatt , 

Lieut Deacon, from 16 F. with Lieut Murray, 
Ceylon llegt. 

—Warren, from 41 F. with Lieut Logan, 

Rifle Brig. ' 

Ashe, from 41 F. with Lieut. Barnes, 61 F. 

Giflhrfl, from 92 F- ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Forbes, h. n. 18 F. ( 


Capt. Harvey, from Cape Corps (Inf.) with Lieut 
Ross, h. p. 60 F. 

Ensign Nixon, from 44 F* with Ensign Dodgin, 
GC b\ 

Kellet from 48 F. with Ensign Smith, h. p. 

24 F. 

Paym. Chitty, from 2 Dr. G. with Capt Ilay, h. p. 
43 F. 

Surg. Shorland, from 31 F. with Surg. Callow, 

96 F. 

Jones, from 44 F. with Surg. Daunt, 58 F. 

Assist. Surg. Campbell, from Rifle Brig, with As- 
sist. Surg. Armstrong, h.p, 

Hosp. Assist. Farmer, with llosp. Assist, Black- 
wood, h. p. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut Gen. SLovin, from 17 F* 

Maj. Pcrcival, 18 F. 

Capt Langley, 6 Dr. G. 

— — Travers, Rifle Brig. 

Lieut Butler, 62 F. 

Cort Sir R. Hill, R. Horse Gds. 

En9. Sweetenham, 4G F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Capt. Fox, 98 F. 

Lieut. Rafter 1 F. 

Lieut, Ker, 30 F. 

Removed from the Service. 

Assist. Surg. Freer, 21 F. 

Deaths. 

Gen. J. Murray, of late 96 F. Paris. 

Lieut. Gen. Farley, late of 68 F. 

Major Gen. Du Plat, h. p. late Germ. Leg. Hano- 
ver, 19 March, 24. 

Lieut Col. Johnston, h. p. Corsican Ra. 21. 

— Lee, Roy, Mar. Chatham, May. 

Capt Mackay, 48 F. Sydney, New South Wales, 

2 Dee. 23. 

L’ Estrange, K. Af. Col. Coins, in Africa, 

from excessive fatigue, 24 March, 1824. 

Quentin, h. n. 2 Dr. Germ. Leg. Hanover, 

20 May. 

Lieut Bourkc, 7 F. 7 June, 1824. 

Cuthbertson, 48 F. drowned at Mactjuarrie 

Harbour, Van. Dieman’s Land, 24 Dee. 1823. 

Roy, 69 F. Wallajahbad, Madras, 

24 Jan. 1821. 

Mallet, late Invalids, Plymouth, 1 June. 

Watt, late 3 Vet Bn. Jersey, 4 do. 

— Ingleby, h. p. 1 Dr. Lancaster, 

10 April) 1824 

K. Campbell, h. p. 74 F. Inverness, 

* 29 March. 

Pyne, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Dublin, 22 Jan. 

Noble, h. ]>. 9 i. F. Rothanv, " 21 April. 

Cauchi, h. p. R. Reg. of Malta, France, 15 Jau. 
Ordioni, h. p. Corsican Rant,. Corsica, 

23 Sept 1823. 

De Vaux, h. p. Chass. Britan. Nantes, 

23 Feb. 1824. 

Mackenzie, h. p. I Lt Dr. Ger. Legion, drowned 
at Hanover, 9 June, 1H24. 

Ensign Woodburn, 65 F. 1 Feb. 1824. 

Lisle, 43 F. Trincomalee, Ceylon, 

26 Nov. 1825. 

— — Cumming, late 3 Vet Bn, Edinburgh, 

' 25 May, 182!. 

— Macpherson, do. Stromness, Orkney, 

» 2 June. 

Newman, h. p. 40 F, 22 Feb. 1822. 

Borncmann, h. p. 8 Line Germ. Leg. Frankfort. 

15 April, 1824. 

Adjutant Perry, b. p. 21. Dr. - 22 May. 

Quar.-Mast. Paul, 87 F. on board the Abberton 
lndiaman, 14 Feb. 1824. 

* Holmes, late of Coldst. Gds. Hollo- 
way, 18 April. 

- Coleman, h. p, 4 Dr. Gds. Carlow, 

Ireland, 5 do. 

- Hill, li. p. Depots, 23 

Medical Department . 

Staff Surg. M'Glashan, h. p. Glasgow, May, 1824. 
■■ “ Power, h. p. Bere Island. *8 AwL 

— — Surg. Dr. Wharrie, Ceylon, 8 Jan. 

Hoatson, Ceylon Regt Ceylon, 

. 7 NOV*, ,1823. 
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SMTSurg. Dr Menzies, Kp.fl Dr. India, 

S3 Dec. 

»■ ■ ■ Meyer, h. p. For. Yet Bn. France, 

5 Nov. 

Apoth. Fox, h. p. May, 18:’4. 

— Price, h. p. London, do. 

Hosp. Assist. Picton, Africa, 5 Match. 

Chapin in 8 Department. 

Rev. Archdeacon Gwen, Chaplain General ► to the 
Force*, 4 June 1824.' 

Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Re- 
gular Force in Action mth the Ashan - 


tees on 21 st « January 1 3624, in the West 
Wassaw Country , Cape Coast Castle , 
West Coast of Africa . 

KfLLBD. 

Brig. Gen. Sir Charles McCarthy, wounded, ta- 
ken prisoner, and afterwards kilted. ' 

Wound go (slightly,) 

Captain Ricketts, iW.I, R. Mai. of Brig. 

Ensign Erskine, R. African Coloriial Corns. 
Missing, and supposed to have been afterwards 
killed. 

Ensign Wctherell, 2W.I.R, 

Dr Beresford Tedlie, Surg. of 2 W. I. R. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


1 June 9, At Queen Street, the lady of E, W. II . 
Scnenlev, Esq. of a daughter. 

5. At'Portobello, the Countess of Kintore, of a 
daughter. 

— At Grandholm Cottage, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Lindsay, 78th Highlanders, of a daugh-. 
ter. 

7. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Hay, Esq. 
of the East India Company’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. < 

— At CrAlgie Manse, Mrs Dr Stirling, of a 
dau ghter. ' ■ - 

9. At Links Place, Leith, Mrs Donaldson, of a 

son. * . 

10. The lady of Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. 
writer to the signet, of a son. 

— Mrs Jolly, ‘JO, Windsor Street, of a daughter. 

11. At Greenhead, Glasgow, the lady of Captain 
T. D. Stewart of the Bengal Cavalry, of a son. 

IS; At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone, Albany 
, Street, of a son. 

13. At Park House, Kent, the lady of Sir Henry 
JL Calder, Bart, of a son. 

15. In Lower Mount Street, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs James Caulfield, royal navy, of a son. 

16. Mrs Borthwick, 83, George Street, of a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Snells, of a daughter. 

19. At Rafibrd Manse, Mrs Maekay, of a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At North Berwick, Mrs Hawthorn, of a son. 

— In HiU Street, Mrs William Colin Clarke, of 

a daughter; < ' 

— At Park Plage, Edinburgh, Mrs Grant of 
Congatton, of a' son and heir. 

•— Mrs Richard >Iackeazie, Abercr<>mby Place, 
of a daughter. 

22. Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, of a 
sqn. " 

93. In Charlotte Square, the Hon. Mrs Duncan, 
of a son. 

— ' At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, of Glcnormis- 
tem, of a son. 

24. At hisiiouae, at the Admiralty, the lady of 
Sir George Clerk, Bart M.P. of a son. 

95. At FifidraMle House, Mis Leslie, of Fin- 
drassie, of a son. 

26. At Dundee, Mrs Mylne, of Mylnefleld, of a 
daughter. 

27. At Portobello, the lady of Donald Charles 
Cameron, Esq. ot a son. 

28. At Logie, the lady of the Hon. Donald 
~ ** y, of Clo\ 


„ Jlova, of a son. 

*— Mrs Dr Christie, 13, Calton Street, of a son. 


.•"can 

v L 30,, < 'Northumberland Street, the lady of 

ilSeorge’Brodie, Esq. advocate, of a son. 
s Mis Lang of Brooinhifl, of a son. 

“ " , At the Upper Lodge, Bushy Park, the 

blond Fitzciarencc, of a son. 

,, MARRIAGES. * 

.'EWMi Magulipatam. Captain Kyd, 
JiMiffifas European regiment, to Mary Ande, 1 
“terjSf Geoige Hose, Esq. of CrookWm# 


Dec. 22. At Nusseerabad, William Seton Char- 
ters, Esq. M.D. of the Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment, to Louisa Scott, youngest daughter of the 
late George Smith, Esq. of Canton. 

March 29, 1821, At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Thomas Webster, of Balgarvic, in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, to Agnes, 
daughter of the late John Ross, Esq. Meadow 
Place, Edinburgh. . 

May 31. Philip Anglin, Esq. M. D. of the island 
of Jamaica, to Catharine Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. John Robertson. 

2*5. In the Isle of Wight, John George Camp- 
bell, Esq. lieutenant in the 5- cl regiment of foot, 
and youngest son of the late Colonel John Camp- 
bell of Shawfield, to Ellen, fourth daughter of Sir 
Fitzwilliam Barrington, Bart, of Swaiqston, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

25. At Banff, George Craigie, Esq. M. D. of the 
Bengal medical service, to Jane, only daughter of 
John Wilson, Esq. 

June 1. At Burntsfield Place, William Bowden, 
Esq. of Hull, to Margaret Sawers, eldest daughter 
of Archibald Anderson, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr James Kellie, physician 
in Dunbar, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
Mr George Wauehope. 

— At Libberton Place, Mr Thomas Torrance, 
farmer. Meadow Head, to Margaret, daughter of 
Mr Bagrie, farmer. Miller Hill. 

— At Craighead, James Chrystal, Esq, jun. 
writer in Stirling, to Patricia Bennet, daughter of 
Robert Banks, Esq. of Craighead. 

— At Drumpellier, Lieutenant John Hay, R.N. 
to Marion, eldest daughter of David Garrick Bu- 
channan. Esq. of Drumpcllici. 

2. In Gaytield Square, David Arthur Davies, 
Esq. surgeon, Llanally, to Spencer Boyd, eldest 
daughter of Andrew Sievwrignt, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr John Waddell, Shoemaker, 

. to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr Lauchlaa 
Wilkie, fiesher, Musselburgh. 

7* At Tunbridge Wells, William Thomas Thom- 
son, Esq. to Hannah Isabella Cornelia, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Halket Craigie, of 
Hallhill in the county of Fife. 

8. At No. 10, Dublin Street, Mr Alexander Huto, 
to Eliza Gordon, second daughter of John Edgar, 
Esq. surgeon, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

— At Haddington, Mr John Richardson, writer, 
to Margaret, second daughter Of the late Mr Hay 
Walker, Haddington. .... 

— At Perth, Mr Henry Russell, merchant, 
Dunfermline, to Margaret, iouith daughter of the 
late Mr George Gray. , 

— At Glasgow, Mr Jttffu Honeyman, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Isabella^ daughter of the late 
Mr Patrick Smith, / , . w „ 

9. At Windsor Street, Leith Walk, Mr John 
Connell, merchant, -bo Mias Elizabeth Johnson. 

If. At WarrfeUta Crescent, DavtdCannan, Esq. 
OugBo^hcrMary Stewart, eldest daughter of John 

12. At Edinburgh, A. T. SmitjOEsq. surgeon. 
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Kirkaldy to Mary Anne, daughter of James Bum, 
Esq. manufactures, Edinburgh. 

15. At Pilrig Street, Robert Blackie, Esq. to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Burridge Purvis, Esq. 
of Glassmount. 

— AtSuinmerficld, Leith, Mr William Nelson, 
merch:.nt, Leith, to Jane, second daughter of Mr 
James Tait, merchant there. 

— At Liverpool, William Blair M'Kcan, Esq. 
merchant, Leith, to Marianne, daughter of John 
M'Culloch, Esq. M.D. Liverpool. 

16’. At Craighead, Archibald .Smith, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas M*> 
Call, Esq. of Craighead. 

18. Mr Robert Dempster, nruggist, to Janet, 
youngest daughter of Mr William Stark, builder, 

— At Leith, Mr Alexander S. l issef, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of Mr A. Thom, Brechin. 

— At St George's, Hanover Square, London, 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. to Julia, daughter 
of Major General the lion Henry Brand. 

19. At St George's Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Fox, son of Lord Holland, to 
Mis* Mary Fi.zelarence. The amiable bride was 
given away by his Roval Highness the Duke of 
York and Sir Charles Poole. 

21. At Edinburgh, Munro Ross, Esq. of Ross- 
hill, to Grace, youngest daughter of the late John 
Cuinming, Esq. 

— At Park Place, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Leven and Melville, to Elizabeth Anne 
Campbell, second daughter of the Uon. Lord 
Suecoth. 

SW. At Glasgow, Thomas Campbell, Esq. to 
Agnes, second daughter of Kirkmau Finlay, Esq. 
of Castle Toward. 

— At Clifton hall Mains, Mr George Lindsay, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Agnes, daughter of the 
late Mr Wm. Thomson, farmer. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr James Spence, physician, 
Cupar, to Robina, daughter of the late Rev. Ro- 
bert Coutts, one of the ministers of Brechin. 

28. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Kennedy, 
of Keith, to Miss Mary Mutter. 

2». At May bole Castle, James Dow, Esq. of 
Montrose, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
William Douglas, E.sq. merchant, Leith. 

Lately , At 1st. George’s Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, the lion. Captain W. L. Fitzgerald do Roos, 
of the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to Lady Geor- 
giana Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 25, 1825. At Bencoolen, Jambs Patrick 
Drummond, eldest Bon of the late James Drum- 
mond, Esq. of Coinrie, Perthshire. 

Jan. 2, 1824, At Madras, John Fraser Lane, 
Esq. Collector of Masulipatam, Uon. East India 
Company’s service. 

8. At Ceylon, Dr Thomas J. Whanie. 

12. At Madras, J. Waddell, Esq. 

19. At Batavia, Henry Band, son of^tiielateMr 
Henry Band, merchant, Leith. 

24. At Montreal, suddenly, of asphyxia, the 
Rev. T. Hill. 

March 25. At St Andrews, Jamaica, at Islington 
Pen, at an advanced age, the lion. James Stewart, 
custos, and late one of the representatives in the 
Hem. House of Assembly for that paush. 

April 25. In Virginia, Dt James Murray Brown, 

May 19. At; Bervie, Dr Robert Napier, deeply 
regretted. 

22. At Leith, Mr Alexander Paterson, iron- 
monger (late of Stirling;) and on the 8th June, 
Alexander, his second son, in his 14th year. 

— At Bedford Place, Alloa, Captain Robert 
Henderson* 

-p- At Florence* William Crosbie, Esq. his Ma- . 
jesty’s Secretary of Legation at the Court of Tus- 
cany. 

2j. At Diljon Common, Surrey, David Stewart, 
Esq. shipowner* St Andrews, Fiteshire. 

26. At Montcallier, near Turin, Capel Loft, Esq. ’ 
an author of great celebrity. 

28. At Banff, Mrs Gordon, widow of the Rev, 
Abeicromby Gordon, minister of Banff. 

— At London, John Locke, M. D. late of Glas- 
gow* 

?8. At his «*«t» Hawkstone, Salop# Sir John , 


Hill, Bart, in the 84th year of his age. Sir John 
is succeeded in the baronetcy and in his exten- 
sive estates by his grandson, Rowland, one of the 
representatives in Parliament for the county of 
Salop. 

28. \t Bourdcaux, Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Maclean, Esq. of Ardgour. 

29. At Hastings, m Sussex, Robert Alexander 
Paterson Wallace, Esq. only son of the deceased 
Major Robert Wallace of the 17ih foot, and grand- 
son of the late Alexander Wallace, Esq. banker »n 
Edinburgh. 

50. At Kirkaldy, Mr Douglas Morison, mer- 
chant. ‘ ' 

— *\t Torquay, Devonshire, Miss Euphemia 
Ballantine, daughter of the late Patrick Ballan- 
tine. Esq. of Orchard. 

50. At Square Point of Crossmichael, William 
Rae, Esq. late of Dunjarg. 

51. At Bath, the lady of Sir George Abercromby 
Robinson, Bart. 

June 1. At Musselburgh Mrs Charles Stewart, 
juu. 

— At St Andrews, David Meldrum, Esq. of 
Drop. 

— At his house in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Wylie, Doctor of Medicine. 

2. At Edinburgh, Samuel Watson, Esq. solici- 
tor-.! t-law. 

— At Fintry, Stirlingshire, Janet Waters, aged 
100. She had 15 i* ihlren, 53 grand-chiidren, and 
40 great-grand-childrcn; total L 6. 

— At Dysart, Mrs Grace Reddie, reliet of Lieu- 
tenant James Black, Royal Navy. 

5. At Heather wick-house, Margaret Milnes, 
youngest daughter of the late James Milnes, Esq* 

— At Fyvie, the Hon. Mrs Gordon, relict of Ge- 
neral the Hun. William Gordon of Fyvie. 

— At London, Miss Crachami, the celebrated 
Sicilian dwarf, (only 19 inches high,) after a short 
illness, p/cduced by the late changes in the wea- 
ther.*' She' was a moat interesting child. 

2. At Edinburgh, Daniel Ramsay of FaUa, aged 
01 . 


4. At Dalzell house, William, infant son of A. 
J. Hamilton, Esq. of DalzelJ. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Murray, spouse 
of Mr James Callender, Parliament Stairs. 

— At Edinburgh, Francis, son of Mr John 
Howdcn, jeweller. 

- — At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercrombie, widow of 
the Rev. George Abercrombie, one of the minis* 
ters of Aberdeen. 

5. At Bogton, Cathcart, Miss Pagan of Bogton. 

— At Lauder, Alex. Dawson, Esq. Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the burgh. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston, wife of 
William Johnston, Esq. of Lathrisk. 

7- At View Forth, John Henry Thin, son of 
Mr Thin, architect. 

— At his house, York Place, John BlackWti), 
Esq. Advocate. 

8. At Malvern, Lieut-Colonel Hugh Houg- 
toun. 

9. Suddenly, at his house, in Drury Lane, Mr 
Oxbeny, the comedian. 

— At Kirkwall, in Orkney, the Rev, Robert 
Yule, Minister of the Gospel there. 

— In South Audley Street, London, Thomas 
Chevalier, Esq, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King, and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the Itoyal College of Surgeons in London. 

10. At Rankeillour House, Mrs Mary Maitland, 
widow of Charles Maitland, Esq. younger of Ran- 
keillour. 

11. Mrs Mary Gordon Porteous, wife of Mr 
Alex. Callender, surgeon. 

— At Stirling, the Rev. Archibald Bruce, ope 
of the ministers of that parish. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Fergusson* Esq. of 
Baledmund. 

15. At his house, Blythswood Place, Glasgpw, 
William Montieth, Esq. 

— At (Janonm'iljU, Margaret, only surviving 
daughter of Mr Alexander Ritchie. 

14. At Thurso, Mrs Pringle, wife of Mr Robert 
Pringle, Collector of Excise. _ , 

— At Waukmills of Letham, on the 14th idf 
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16. At No 2, Amiston Place, Major Colin Camp- 
bell, of Strachur. 

— At St John's Hill, Robert Home, youngest 
ion of Mr Robert Armstrong, jun. brass-founder. 

— At Weymouth, George MeUis, Esq. of Perth- 
shire. 

— At Paisley, in the 77th year of his age, John 
Orr, Esq. formerly Provost or the /burgh. 

— After a few days illness, at his residence in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, Loudon, the Right Hon. 
Lord Henry Thomas Howard Molyneux Howard, 
Deputy Eterl-Marthal of England, and brother to 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, llis Lordship re- 
presented the city of Gloucester in several Parlia- 
ments, and sat In the present Parliament for 
Steyning. 

— In Parliament Street, Dublin, Walter Thom, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, formerly Editor of the Corre- 
spondent, and, for the last few years, joint Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Dublin Journal. 

19. At his house in Welbeck Street, London, in 
the 5ist year of his age, the Right lion. Alexander 
Wentworth, Lord Macdonald, the representative 
of the ancient Lords of the Isles in Scotland, lea- 
ving no family. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates, by his next brother, the Hon. Major-Gene- 
ral Godfrey Bosvillc. 

— At her residence. No 13, Seymour Place, 
Little Chelsea, Donna Maria Theresa del Kicgo y 
Riego, widow of General Don Rafael del Riego y 
Itiego. 

. SO. At Rath, the Hon. Alexina Duncan, the 
eldest daughter of Viscount Duncan. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Fraser, formerly 
of- the 71st, thereafter of the 87th regiment of foot. 
He entered the 7Lst regiment at the youthful age 
of sixteen. He passed with approbation through 
the grades from private to officer in the short 
space of eight years. Uis signal bravery at the 
taking of tnc Cape of Good Hope induced the 


Commanding Officer to report him for an officer's 
commission ; for he was one pf a party of thirty, 
who, on that occasion, volunteered to storm a 
battery, and the only one of the party who sur- 
vived (but not'unwounded) the capture of it. 

— At Coliuton Manse, James, son of the Re\ . 
Lewis Balfour, minister of Colinton. 

21. At Scotstown, Alexander Moir, of ScoU- 
town, Esq. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Hcndersou 
Grandison, widow of the Rev. Joseph Johnston, 
minister of Innerleithen, Peebles-shire. 

23. At Warriston House, Miss Mary Brown, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Robert Browu, 
Leith. 

25. At his house, Charlotte Street, Leith, Mr 
Peter Scott. 

— At Currie, Mr Thomas Hamilton, sen., late 
builder in Edinburgh. 

26. At Iluchill, Miss Drcghorn, daughter of 
the late Robert Di eg horn, of filoehaim. 

— At Stranraer, Provost Kerr, of Stranraer. 

— At lleatherwick-house, East-Loth ian, George, 
eldest son of Captain W. H. Hardy man, Hon. East 
India Company’s naval service. 

30. At Edinburgh, John, youngest sop of Mr 
William Boyd, W. S. 

— At Burro wmuirhead, Mrs Jane Spottiswood, 
spouse of Mr John Robertson of Lawhead. 

Lately, At Paris, General John Murray, aged 
8.5. He had served his Majesty sixty years hi dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and was twelve years a 
prisoner m France, under Napoleon’s government. 
His eldest son, Major-General Murray, was late 
Governor of DemcraT a. ' 

— At No. 1, Salisbury Road, Erskine, R. C. 
youngest son of John Gordon, Esq. 

— At Plymouth, Rear-Admiral William Cum- 
ming, C. a. 
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There is one quality in the North 
American character which is generally 
overlooked, and which I have never 
perceived in that of any other people 
to the same degree. It is a sort of se- 
rious versatility. The French have a 
greater, or rather a pleasanter sort, 
and accommodate themselves more rea- 
dily to circumstances ; and the ancient 
Greek had an excess of what we call 
versatility in his temper and power. 
But, in the Frenchman, it is more of 
a constitutional habit, a more trivial 
and less respectable property, than it 
is in the American ; although, to my 
notion, a thousand-fold more agreea- 
ble. And, in the versatility of the 
Greek, there was always more of the 
bright, changeable caprice of genius-r- 
more of the spiritual, more of heroic 
audacity, and less of steady, invinci- 
ble determination, than in that of the 
North American. 

The Frenchman is never without 
resource?, hut then his resources are 
always of a light and brilliant charac- 
ter. It is the smallest possible coin- 
age that can be made use of, which a 
Frenchman will contrive to disburse 
in any extremity. He would maintain 
himself, though he had been a general 
officer, or peer of the realm, at home, 
if he were shipwrecked upon a foreign 
shore, by expedients of which none 
but a Frenchman would ever dream ; 
na y> # give him but one of the silver 
pennies which are distributed here on 
Vol. XVI. 


his Majesty’s birth-day, and I would 
answer for him, in a strange country, 
if there were no other w\-iy, lie would 
maintain himself by making plaster 
medallions of that little coin. 

Throw him among savages, and lie 
will teach them to dance, (not that 1 
believe the story of Chateaubriand ;) 
among wild beasts, and be will find 
some way of reconciling them to his 
presence, (where another man would 
make war upon them outright,) either 
by pulling thorns out of their feet, or 
dressing their manes ; upon a desolate 
island, and he will grow old in carving 
“ I /Einiiercur" upon a cocoa nut, arran- 
ging coloured sea-shells into flowers, 
and birds, with wings like butterflies ; 
or in making clay models of everything 
upon the island. The basket-maker iu 
the fable was undoubtedly a French* 
man, and the spider that Bobert Bruce 
beheld in the barn, was as undoubted- 
ly a French spider ; no other would 
ever have repeated the same experi- 
ment, precisely over and over again, 
so often. 

We all know what the versatility of 
a Frenchman, is ; and when I call to 
mind what I have actually seen, no- 
thing that could be said of their power 
to employ or. maintain themselves 
would seem to be extravitgant. 

I have known a French prisoner 
spend every leisure hour, for many 
years, in manufacturing a line-of-bat- 
1 tie ship, out of the little splinters 0 f 
It 
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bone which he found in the soup. I 
have known another, who began by 
planting coffee trees, in St Domingo, 
with his own hand — realized a prince- 
ly fortune — lost it during some insur- 
rection ; began again — became very 
wealthy — lost that in the same way ; 
narrowly escaped with his life, and a 
few dollars, to America; began to teach 
French, while he was precisely in the 
situation of George, in the Vicar of 
'Wakefield, who set off 1 to teach the 
Dutchmen English, and never recol- 
lected, until he had arrived in Hol- 
land, that, to teach them English, he 
himself should know something of 
Dutch- — realized a little money, and 
laid it out in a law-suit — in the pur- 
chase of claims, which lie spent about 
eighteen or twenty years in bringing 
to a determination — himself, a great 
part of the time, upon the water be- 
tween America and France, with tes- 
timony which never failed, for many 
years, to be informal, inadequate, or 
inapplicable. Hut lie prevailed after 
all; and is now independent. This 
was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
case of what I have called serious ver- 
satility, in a Frenchman, that was ever 
known. Th.it a French prisoner of 
war, a good seaman, (for a French- 
man,) should employ himself; year 
after year, in miniature ship-building ; 
substituting beef hone for oak timber, 
aiul converting what other men would 
hardly have had the patience or the 
power to make a tooth-pick of, into 
accurate and beautiful machinery, is 
no very surprising mu tier. There is a 
.sort of serious pleasantry— a kind of 
busy,, industrious trifling in it, ‘alto- 
gether French ; and very like what one 
would look for in the occupation of 
any Frenchman, after the quicksilver 
of his blood was precipitated by mis- 
fortune. It was only the mimickrv of 
naval architecture. Hut that a West 
Indian — a planter — and, above all, a 
Frenchman, should venture to lay out 
the wreck of his whole fortune upon 
American justice, without understand- 
ing one word of American law ; and 
before he could say in English, so as 
to be understood, tf Your humble ser- 
vant, sir,” is a thing so incredible, 
that, if I did not know the story to be 
true, I' would not repeat it. Yet, such 
a speculation would have been quite 
in character for an American ; perfect- 
ly reconcilable to the presumptuous 
versatility of his temper ; for, whet* 


the spirit of adventufe is disturbed in 
a genuine American, he appears to 
reckon upon miracles and phenomena, 
as other men do upon chances. 

Thus, I have known tw® American 
partners in a large mercantile house. 
One had been educated for the bar ; 
had practised at the bar ; and was be- 
lieved to be in the way to great autho- 
rity in his profession, when he mar- 
ried, fell sick, consumed all his pro- 
perty, and went into business with 
another - adventurer, who had made 
and lost, already, about half a dozen 
fortunes : The other (of the two first 
named) had no education at all ; had 
been put apprentice to a retail shop- 
keeper, at the age of twelve ; and had 
grownup to manhood, in a course of 
adventure, that, in any country but 
this, would have been thought roman- 
tic and wonderful — as well as a com- 
plete disqualification for every kind of 
serious business. 

These two^ as I have said, were 
partners in the same house. They soon 
extended their operations all over the 
TJnjted States ; made money — specu- 
lated — and failed. A council was held 
between them. The younger of the 
two — he who had no education — 
spent several hours in determining 
whether he should become a soldier, 
(for he was weary ol* mercantile af- 
fairs) — go to India, and upset the Bri- 
tish power there ; or to South Ameri- 
ca, and help to revolutionize two or 
three empires in that quarter : Jt cler- 
gyman ; (but upon that profession lie 
hardly bestowed a second thought, 
afur the reflection occurred, that, in 
America, there was neither rank, reve- 
nue, nor dominion, for the clergy ;) a 
physician ; a lawyer ; an actor ; an 
auctioneer; or a politician. The re- 
sult was, that he concluded to become 
a lawyer — the law in America being 
the highway to the highest honours of 
the government — while his partner, 
at the same time, resolved to become 
a divine. 

The first went forthwith to his 
room — laboured night and day for se- 
veral years (supporting himself, in the 
meantime, by what nobody tout an 
American, in such a situation, would 
have thought of— in America — his 
pen became distinguished ; and is 
now a counsellor-at-law in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
And yet— hardly eight years have 
passed since he was a broken mer* 
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chant, wholly uneducated, and ap- 
parently helpless. 

In the meantime, liis partner pur- 
sued his own studies in his own way ; 
and is now one of the most distin- 
guishedclergymen of the United States. 

These are not solitary examples. If 
they were, they would notbe worthmen- 
tioning. They arc, in rfllity, things of 
common occurrence. Most of the dis- 
tinguished men of the United States 
have gone through a “ course of edu- 
cation/' more or less, of the same kind. 

I could mention several, in various 
professions, at this moment ; but, as 
my object is only to shew what others 
have never seen, or not* mentioned, in 
the character of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren, I shall only record one more, 
while giving a brief account of the 
present state of thoFi ro: Arts ill Ame- 
rica, and particularly of Painting. 

The Fink Arts, generally, arc 
neglected by the Americans. By this 
1 mean, that they, the Americans, 
do not themselves cultivate them. 
They have foreign musical compo- 
sers, and sculptors, among them — 
(most of whom are indigent; or star- 
ving,) hut none of their own. Capel- 
lano, the first sculptor of the King of 
Spain; and Causici, one of Canova’s 
finest, and most gifted pupils, both 
men of high talent, are actually in a 
state of abject dependence, now in 
America. Architecture is hardly in a 
better state. I. know of no capital 
American architect; and the foreign- 
ers, who are unfortunately driven to 
America, in the hope of legislating for 
palaces, are, without one exception, in 
a very precarious and unpleasant con- 
dition. 

in fact — for wc must deal plainly 
in these matters, whatever may be our 
partialities — I do not scruple to say, 
that the North American republic is 
one of the last countries in the world 
for refuge to a devotee of the fine arts, 
who may be, no matter for what rea- 
son, weary of the old world — particu- 
larly if he he a man of extraordinary 
power. A second or third-rate musi- 
cal composer, performer, architect, 
sculptor, &c. &c. if he cannot get 
bread at home, will be able to get 
bread — but nothing more — in Ame- 
rica. By bread, I mean, such a pro- 
vision as will keep him alive, depend- 
ant, and wretched. If he. he of the 
anointed few — the exalted — he will 
probably starve, die of a broken heart, 


or destroy himself; <br such men will 
not barter their inspiration for bread ; 
their immortality for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

But enough of this for the present. 
Hereafter, there may be found a bet- 
ter occasion for dwelling on these 
points. I shall pass them over now, 
together with all that relates' to the 
fine arts, except in the department of 
painting. In this the Americans have 
made a surprising proficiency ; surpri- 
sing, not only by comparison with what 
they have done in every other depart- 
ment; but surprising, (if wo consider 
their numbers, infancy, and want of 
encouragement,) when compared with 
what wc ourselves have done, or any 
other people, during the same period. 

But .then, the most celebrated of 
these American pain tern have been ed u- 
cated in this country ; and some of 
them have been born here. 

The following are the names of those, 
who have been, at one time or another, 
known in Great Britain or.Francc, with 
a brief criticism on each. 

Coi'lky — Historical and Por- 
trait Painter. He was an Ameri- 
can by birth ; a capital portrait paint- 
er, lor the time; and, if I may judge 
by a small hut very good picture, in 
the Blue-Coat School here, which I am 
told was painted by him, endowed with 
a decided and vigorous talent for his- 
torical composition. 

Wl S T — 1 1 1ST O R1 C A T. Pa T N T F R, and 

late President of the Academy : — An 
American by birtfi ; studied at Home, 
and in London. lie had great power; 
and a reputation much greater than he 
deserved. Ilis fame will not increase ; 
it will diminish. Ilis composition is, 
generally speaking, confused — dilficult 
of comprehension — and compounded, 
about in equal proportions, of the sub- 
lime and ordinary. He was prone to 
exaggeration ; a slave to classical 
shapes ; and greatly addicted to repe- 
tition. Ilis capital pictures arc often 
deficient in drawing ; and yet, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, his draw- 
ings are generally fine, and, in some 
cases, wonderful. Ilis execution sel- 
dom equajled his conception. The 
first hurried, bold, hazardous drawing 
of his thought, was generally the best ; 
in its progress, through every succes- 
sive stage of improvement, there was 
a continual falling off; from the origi- 
nal character, in the most material 
parts — so that what it gained in finish^ 
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it lost in grandeur ; and what It gain- 
ed in parts, it lost in the whole. 

Compare his drawing of “ Death 
upon the Pale House,” with his 
painting of the same subject. The 
first was exhibited in France many 
years ago ; and was the astonishment 
of everybody. The latter, I should 
be sorry to see exhibited anywhere. 
The drawing is worth a hundred of 
the painting. The group under the 
feet of the pale horse, and that of the 
lion and the horse at the left, are all 
that is worth preserving in the latter. 
The rest is feeble — common-place, or 
absolutely wretched. The fore-legs of 
the pale horsey like the fore-legs of al- 
most every other horse that Mr West 
ever painted, are too short. The cha- 
racter and position of the head, though 
altered from the drawing, are altered 
for the worse. The introduction of 
another figure, so important as the 
“ Gospel,” (I believe that is the one,) 
is injudicious, and the group at the 
exlrcme left, representing animal cou- 
rage in a young man, is an unparal- 
leled falling off, from the oiiginal draw- 
ing. 

And so with several other pictures 
by this extraordinary man. The draw- 
ing of “ClI JUST HEALING THE SlCK,” 
is worth all the painted copies together 
— including that purchased by the 
Academy, and that in America. 

By the way, it is not very judicious 
to exhibit such pictures, as art exhi- 
bited in the gallery -of Mr West, — for 
his first essays in the art. It is not ju- 
dicious — because nobody can believe 
that they are’ wliat they arc called; 
and because there are others much 
worse in existence, (and shewn, too, in 
Philadephia, America,) which were 
much more, probably, among the first 
of his essays. These things always do 
harm. Great pretension is quite sure 
to provoke severe examination. When 
Mr Galt, in his “Life of West,” 
had the courage to say, no matter oil 
wliat authority, that the t first essay of 
Master Benjamin was* in' painting the 
portrait of a child asleep, and smiling ; 
and that he succeeded in making a 
likeness, he did more to injure the sub- 
stantial, fair reputation 5f* Mr West, 
than his bitterest enemy (if Mr West 
ever had an enemy) could have done. 

TRUMBULL— IIlSTO KIC AL AN1) POR- 
TRAIT Painter. Mr Trumbull is an 
American. He studied, however, and. 
pursued his profession for a long time, 


in this country; He Is now President 
of the. New York Academy; and is 
the person whom Congress have em- 
ployed to paint a series of pictures con- 
nected yrfth certain events of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, at (if I recollect 
rightly) nine thousand dollars a-piece, 
(about two thousand pounds.) Three * 
of these are c§bplctcd ; and, unless I 
except the first, (prints of which are 
now in this country,^) called the “ Sign- 
ing of the Declaration,” and which is 
only a respectable picture, they are 
among the greatest and most unac- 
countable failures of tlic age. The Pre- 
sident may not be superannuated, but 
these pictures are. In fact, not to dis- 
guise the matter at all, one out of the 
three is contemptible ; one tolerable ; 
-ihe other nothing extraordinary ; and 
valuable only as a collection of tolera- 
bly well-arranged portraits. It is a 
great pity ; every lover of the art must 
grieve to see the first efforts of a young 
country so unhappily misdirected. 
There were several painters in Ameri- 
ca, who would have made a magnifi- 
cent affair of that which is handled like 
a tapestry- weaver by Mr Trumbull. 

Yet Mr Trumbull was a man of 
considerable power. His well-known 
“Sortie of Gibraltar,” the original 
sketch of which has lately been exhi- 
bited at the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
was a very fine picture ; but worth, it 
is true, everything else that he has 
ever done. His portraits are no great 
things. They are bold and strong, but 
all of a family?— all alike. And so are 
his historical pictures. Ilis “ Battle of 
Lexington” is partly stolen; his “ Death 
of Montgomery,” and “ Sortie of Gib- 
raltar," are only variations ; and I re- 
member one of his pictures, “ the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis,” where a whole 
rank of infantry arc so exceedingly 
alike, that you would suppose them to 
have been born at the same time, of 
the same parents. 

Rembrandt Peale— ‘Historical 
and Portrait Painter. Mr Peale 
is an American. He studied and pur- 
sued the business of portrait painting 
in France. There are several painters 
in America of this name and family, 
but Mr R. Peale is altogether superior 
to the others. One of his portraits at- 
tracted a good deal of admiration some 
ears ago, at Paris ; and another (of 
Ir Matthews the comedian) was late- 
ly exhibited in London. I have never 
seen it, but am told that it was a mas- 
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tcrly thing. His portraits are be&utl- man, born, I believe, in London, 
fully painted, but rather cold, formal. His father, when Master Sully was 
and, until very lately, wanting in flesh- about five, went over to America with 
inessr He has changed his manner, his whole family. Many years after, 
however, of late, and is now a very fine the son returned, and continued in 
portrait painter. London for a considerable time, pur- 

His essays in historical painting are suing the study of liis art, and copy- 
numerous, and quite wonderful, when ing some fine old pictures for his 
we consider the disadvantages under friends in America. That over, he 
which he must have laboured in Ame- returned, and, after years of great as- 
rica ; with no models, no academy fi- siduity, has become, without any 
gures, no fellow-labourers, to consult ; question, one of the most beautiful 
nobody even to mould a hand for him portrait painters in the world, 
in plaster, and few to hold one, long Ilis general style is like that of Sir 
enough for him to copy it, of flesh and Thomas Lawrence^ by whom lie has 
blood, liis " Court or Death,” it profited greatly; in fact, his composi- 
te probable, will pay a visit here. It is tion, sentiment, and manner, are so 
a very large picture, and has parts of much of the same character, now and 
extraordinary power. then, that were it not for the touch, 

Als ion— Historical Painter, some of his portraits could not be dis- 
Mr Alston is an American ; studied in tinguished from those of Sir Thomas. 
London — at Rome ; and is undoubt- He is remarkably happy in his wo- 
cdly at the head of the historical tie- men. They have not so much of that 
partment in America. lie is well un- elegant foppery which characterizes 
derstood, and very highly appreciated, most of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s fe- 
in this country, and should lose no males, but, then, they are not he- 
time in returning to it. His “Jacobs ■ roic, and, perhaps, not quite so at- 
Vision” has established his reputa- tractive, or, if as attractive, for that 
tion ; but he owe*: to this country a were a hard question to settle, there 
debt which he will never pay if he rc- is not that exquisite flattery in his 
main at home. We have claims upon pencil that we see in the pencil of Sir 
him here, for Thomas Lawrence, which, while it 

“ He is, as it were, a child of us preserves the likeness, will make a 

and his counti) men will never give him heroine, or an intellectual woman, of 
that opportunity which we would, if anything; and yet there is flattery 
he were here. enough in the pencil of Mr Sully to 

Mr Alston’s faculties arc a very un- satisfy any reasonable creature. No- 
comtnon union of the bold and beau- body can feel more astonishment or 
tiful ; and yet, there is a sort of arti- pleasure than I do at the address ami 
ficial beat in some of his doings, ihucli power of Sir Thomas Lawrence, iu 
as if it were latent, elaborated with transforming the most absolute, and, 
great care, and much difficulty ; not I should think, sometimes the most 
that sort of inward fervour which flash- unmanageable corporeal beings, into 
es into spontaneous combustion, when- spiritualities; but, 1 confess, at the 
ever it is excited or exasperated. same time, that I cannot bear to meet 

Morse— Historical and Por- any of his originals, after I have been 
Trait Painter. Mr Morse is an looking at their pictures by him. My 
American ; studied in the Academy, emotion, whenever I do, is unquali- 

in some degree, under Mr West, fled astonishment, astonishment. 

His model of the dying Hercules ob- first, at the likeness ; and astoiiisli- 
tained the medal here. Ilis por- ment, secondly, that there should be 
traits are powerful, free, and distin- a likeness between things that arc so 
guished by masterly handling. lie unlike when compared. How lie con- 
has done but little in history. trives it I cannot imagine. I have 

Sully — Portrait and History.* seen a picture of his, indicating a 
Mr Sully, who is the “ Sir Thomas fine, bold, poetical temperament ; a 
Lawrence” of America, is an English- handsome and expressive counte- 


* The u Passage of the Delaware,” a copy of which is now in Scotland,) on 
a smaller scale,) is by Mr Sully. It is a remarkably spirited picture. 
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nance, a frame above the middle size, 
and, altogether, a princely fellow. I 
have met the original, whom I had 
never seen before ; been struck in- 
stantaneously by the resemblance, and 
yet the original was a paltry, diminu- 
tive, sordid-looking chap, with no 
more soul in his face than — , nay, 
nor half so much as I have seen in a 
fine Irish potato. 

By the way — a remark occurs to me 
here, which may explain this pheno- 
menon. A stranger will see a re- 
semblance where a friend would not. 
The more intimate one is with any 
object, the less easily satisfied will he 
be with a drawing of it. Anybody 
may see a resemblance in a caricature, 
an outline, or a profile, while he who 
is familiar with the original, will see 
nothing in the same caricature, pro- 
file, or outline, but a want of resem- 
blance. This would seem to explain 
a common occurrence in portrait- 
painting. Strangers know tile picture 
immediately, perhaps, or the original, 
(having seen the picture,) wherever 
they may happen to encounter it; 
mere acquaintances burst into conti- 
nual exclamation at the sight of it, 
while the intimate friends of the ori- 
ginal are dissatisfied, exactly in pro- 
portion to that intimacy. Painters 
attribute this to the foolish partiality 
of affection, or friendship ; the multi- 
tude, perhaps, to affectation, blind- 
ness, or want of judgment. “ What !” 
they say, (e when wc, who are stran- 
gers, know the portrait at a glance, 
how is it possible that it cannot he a 
likeness !” They do not know that, 
because they are strangers, they can- 
not perceive the ten thousand defi- 
ciencies, or the innumerable delicacies 
of hue and expression, which go to 
make up a likeness to the t'yes of love 
or veneration. The world see only 
the whole ; the intimate friends love 
to look at the parts, at the miniature. 
It must he for the world, then, that a 
man has painted, if his pictures are 
such startling resemblances, that while 
we are ready to cry out with pleasure 
at the likeness, we are ready to cry 
out yet louder with astonishment, if 
we see the originals, that there should 
be any likeness. 

Stewart — Portrait Painter. 
Mr Stewart is an American. He was 
a long time in this country, many 
years ago, — painted the principal no- 
bility, and ranked, even then, among 


the first masters. He is old now, but 
unquestionably at the head of Ame- 
rican painters. In fact, they all bow 
to his opinion as authority. Some no- 
tion of his prodigious power may be 
gained from this fact. The best por- 
trait in the Somerset Exhibition, this 
year, that of Sir William Curtis by 
Sir T. Lawrence, and that Which is 
least after his own style, is exceeding- 
ly like the pictures of Stewart, so 
much so, indeed, that I should have 
thought it a Stewart, but’ for two or 
three passages, and the peculiar touch 
of the artist. There is, however, 
more breadth in Mr Stewart’s pic- 
tures than in those of Sir T. Law- 
rejice, but much less brilliancy and 
gracefulness. Mr Stewart hardly ever 
painted a tolerable woman. His women 
are as much inferior to those of Mr 
Sully, and, of course, to those of Sir 
T. Lawrence, as his men arc superior 
to the men of almost any other paint- 
er. His manner is dignified, simple, 
thoughtful, and calm. There is no 
splendour, — nothing flashy or rich in 
the painting of Stewart, but whatever 
he puts down upon canvass is like a 
record upon oath, plain, unequivocal, 
and solid. 

Leslie — Historical and Pon- 
T r a i t Pa i n t k r. Mr J >eslie was born 
in this country, (a circumstance not 
generally known ;) went to America- 
in his childhood ; attracted some at- 
tention there, while he was a clerk in 
a book-store, by a few spirited 
sketches of George Frederick Cooke, 
and some other actors ; was persuaded 
to return to this country and study 
this art of painting as a profession. 
He has been here twice* (in the 
whole, from ten to a dozen years,) amt 
has now a reputation of which we, his 
countrymen, as well as the Americans, 
have reason to be proud. His por- 
traits are beautiful, rich, and pecu- 
liar; his compositions in history, 
graceful, chaste, and full of subdued 
pleasantry. There is nothing over- 
charged in the work of Mr Leslie. 
If anything, there is too strict an ad- 
herence to propriety. His last pic- 
ture, “ Sanciio rV:fore the Du- 
chess,” though very beautiful, is, ne- 
vertheless, rather tame as a whole. 
This, of course, proceeds from his 
constitutional fear of extravagance and 
caricature, which is evident in almost 
everything that he has dono, or, pei- 
liaps it would be better to say, from 
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his exceedingly delicate sense of what 
is classical. /But that must be got 
over. A classical taste is a bad one, 
where men are much in earnest, or 
disposed to -humour. Whatever is 
classical, is artificial, and, of course, 
opposed to what is natural. One is 
marble, the other, flesh ; one, statu- 
ary, the other, painting. No great 
man was ever satisfied with what is 
classical. 

Newton — Portrait and Histo- 
rical Painter. — Mr Newton is an 
American, but horn within our Cana- 
das ; a nephew of Mr Stewart, (al- 
ready mentioned,) and a man of sin- 
gular and showy talent. He has been 
pursuing liis professional studies in 
London for several years, and begins 
to be regarded as he deserves. His 
portraits are bold and well coloured, 
but not remarkable for strength of 
resemblance, or individuality of ex- 
pression. But, then, they are good 
pictures, and, of the two, it is higher 
praise even for a portrait-painter, to 
allow that lie makes good pictures, 
than that he makes good likenesses. 
It is easy (comparatively) to make a 
resemblance, but very difficult for any 
man to make a picture which deserves 
to be called good. All portrait-pain- 
ters begin witli getting likenesses. 
Every 4ouch is anxious, jiarticular, 
and painfully exact ; and it is a ge- 
neral truth, I believe, that as they 
improve in the art, they become less 
anxious about the likeness, and more 
about the composition, colouring, and 
effect. Thus, the early pictures of 
every great artist will be fourid re- 
markable for tlicir accurate -resem- 
blance, and the later ones remarkable 
for everything else rather than for 
that quality. Tlicir likenesses fall 
off’ as their painting improves. 

Still, however, (the last remarks 
have no especial application to Mr 
Ncwton,)some of this gentleman's por- 
traits are not only good pictures, but 
striking likenesses. 

In history, it is hardly fair to judge 
of him ; for what he has done, though 
admirable on many accounts, are raft 
ther indications of a temper and feel- 
iug which are not yet fully disclosed, 
than fair specimens of what ho could 
produce, were he warmly encouraged. 
Ilis “ author and auditor” is the best 
that I know of his productions ; and 
a capital thing it is. The last, which 
was lately exhibited at Somerset House, 


is rather a fine sketch, than a finished 
picture. It is loose, rich, and showy ; 
wanting in firmness and significance ; 
and verging a little on the caricature 
of broad farce ; — broad, pencil farce, 

I mean. For this, of course, he is ex- 
cusable, with Moliere for his autho- 
rity. It is a very good picture, to be 
sure, but not such a picture as Mr 
Newton could have produced ; and, 
therefore, not such a picture as lie 
should have produced for the annual 
exhibition. lie did himself injustice 
by it. 

C. Harding— Portrait Paint- 
ing. This extraordinary man is a fair 
specimen of the American character. 
About six years ago, he was living in 
the wilds of Kentucky, had never seen 
a decent picture in his life ; and spent 
most of his leisure time, such as could 
be spared from the more laborious oc- 
cupations of life, in drumming for a 
Militia company, and in fitting axe- 
helves to axes ; in which two things 
he soon became distinguished. By and 
by, some revolution took place in his 
affairs; a new ambition sprang up 
within him ; and, being in a straflge 
place, (without friends and without 
money — and with a family of his own) 
at a tavern, the landlord of which had 
been disappointed by a sign painter, 
Mr H. undertook the sign, apparent- 
ly out of (fompassion to the landlord ; 
hut in reality to pay his bill, and 
provide bread for his children. He 
succeeded, had plenty of employment 
in the “ profession” of sign- pain ting ; 
took heart, and ventured a step high- 
er — first, in painting chairs ; and then 
portraits. Laughable as this may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, entirely and strict- 
ly true. I could mention several in- 
stances of a like nature ; one of a tin- 
man, who is now a very good portrait- 
painter in Philadelphia, U. S. A. (na- 
med Eickuaj.t) ; another of a silver- 
smith, named Wood, whose minia- 
tures and small portraits are masterly; 
and another of a portrait painter na- 
med Jarvis, whose paintings, if they 
were known here, would be regarded 
with astonishment— All of whom are 
Americans. But, as they are not known 
here, and have not been here, to my 
knowledge, I shall pass them over, 
and return, for a minute or two, to 
Mr Harding. 

Mr H. is now in London ; has 
painted some remarkably good por- 
traiU (not pictures) ; among others, 
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one of Mr John D. Hunter, (the hero 
of Hunter's Narrative,) which is de- 
cidedly the best of a multitude ; one 
or two of II. It. H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the head of which is capital : one 
of Mr Owen, of Lanark ; a portrait of 
extraordinary plainness, power, and 
sobriety ; and some others, which were 
shewn at Somerset House, and Suffolk 
Street. 

Mr II. is ignorant of drawing. It 
is completely evident, that he draws 
only with a full brush, correcting the 
parts by comparison with one another. 
Hence it is, that his heads and bodies 
appear to be the work of two different 
ersons — a master and a bungler. His 
ands arc very bad ; his composition, 
generally, quite after the fashion of a 
beginner ; and his drapery very like 
block- tin ; or rather, I should say. 


CAug. 

that this was the case ; for there is a 
very visible improvement in his late 
works. * 

Thus much to shew what kind of 
men our American relations arc, when 
fairly put forward. There is hardly 
one among the number of painters, 
above-mentioned, ‘whose life, if it were 
sketched, as that of Mr H. is, would 
not appear quite as extraordinary ; and 
as truly American, in that property 
which I have chosen to call a serious 
versatility. 

I would have made the paper short- 
er, but the information that I have 
given, was wanted ; does not exist in 
any accessible shape to any other man 
living, perhaps ; and may be depend- 
ed upon. Let that excuse the length 
of my communication. 

A. B. 
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MEMORY — SUGGESTIONS AGATNST THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF IT. 
u Rrfricarc obductam cicatriccm /” 

Cicero. 


• Mr Editor, 

The attention with which you have 
been pleased to favour one or two slight 
communications of mine, and the 
avowed hostility of your Magazine to 
humbug, in whatever shape it presents 
itself, encourages me to trespass once 
more, just for the twenty-thousandth 
part of a minut’e, upon your attention. 

Sir, in looking over the Times news- 
paper at breakfast yesterday morning, 
I found among the advertisements, 
which are commonly the most en- 
tertaining articles in that journal — 
Sir, among medicines puffed for cu- 
ring peoples' colds, and long, bills, 
asking them to Vau shall Gardens— 
eulogies upon iron coffins, and verses 
in praise of the new fish -sauce — re- 
marks upon the increased facility of 
oing up in air-balloons, and tables 
raisonnee) of the reduced rates of 
life insurance — I found staring me in 
the face from the very head of the 
paper, between a list of the prices of 
the Patent washing company, and a 
project for lighting the streets of 
Naples with natural gas from Mount 
Vesuvius, a new system advertised of 
mnemonics, calculated, “in a most ex- 
traordinary degree, to facilitate the 
operations of the human memory.” 

- Now, really , sir, a proposal to increase 
the powers of memory, when all the 


world stands agreed that there is no- 
thing in the world worth remember- 
ing, does seem, upon the face of it, to 
be the absurdest speculation that ever 
idle capital and active cupidity gave 
rise to. Just like a long opposition 
speech made in Parliament — so much 
trouble taken for trouble's sake. But 
I will go farther still upon the ques- 
tion, and — setting aside Mr Kogers's 
poetry — and poetry, as somebody or 
other very justly observes somewhere, 
proves nothing on the way of prin- 
ciple — setting aside Samuel Kogers, 
and his seduction, I will put it to any 
man who is not a saint, and holds 
himself bound to speak the truth, whe- 
ther his memory, nine times in ten 
that he employs it, is not a source of 
uneasiness to him, rather than of gra- 
tification ? 

For where, far example, can be the 
delight of a man's ascertaining (upon 
reflection) that he is an ass ; — that is, 
becoming convinced, that (under gi- 
*Ven circumstances) he did something 
which nobody but a donkey could have 
thought of doing ; — or that he omitted, 
on the other hand, to do something 
which no soul, with the brains even of 
a donkey, could have failed to do J 

Who is there that would desire, 
two months after his marriage, to call 
to mind all the silly things which he 
10 
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said and did in the two months before 
it ; or what lawyer will wish to bethink 
him, three days after his client has 
been hanged, <Sf a point which would 
(three days before) have put fifty 
more pounds in his pocket, by, a mo- 
tion in arrest of judgment ! 

Who cares to have his present po- 
verty embittered by the recollection 
that he lias been rich ; or, vine ver- 
sa, to remember, when he sits in a 
coach, that he once rode behind one ? 
What boots it to have a very accurate 
perception that one is just fifty-three 
years of age ? That it was in this or 
that particular annum that one got the 
wooden spoon at Oxford ? Of the ex- 
act dress in which we were presented 
at court, when wc took the footman 
for the lord in waiting ? Of our being 
rejected bv the famous Miss “ Any- 
body,” — and of the pun against, us 
that delighted “ everybody” so much 
at the time ? « 

Cultivate a memory — I say, cul- 
tivate a fiddlestick ! Why should a 
man he unto himself an index of his 
past misfortunes ? Why should he 
contumaciously recollect the sVvord 
that got between his legs in the day 
of the review — the nonsense that he 
miked “ when ho was so drunk on 
die night of Lord WhatVlus-i mine's 
deciiuu” — the mode (in detail) in 
which his mistress jilted him— the se- 
cond occasion when he was bullied by 
a sharper — the nickname which he 
had at school — or the point at which 
lie broke down on liis first speech in 
Parliament ? 

Ami then, if this be all that can be 
gained from nursing our own memo- 
ries, — how Uriel) liss still can we be- 
nefit by assisting those of others ! No 
one can ever have hoped, I presume, 
so to change the nature of the regis- 
tering faculty, as to make it retentive 
of men’s honours, rather than of their 
blunders and misdeeds ; and on what 
principle, Therefore", cherish that fa- 
culty in our neighbour, which, of all 
his personal attributes, is the most 
impertinent? V/hy bribe people, af- 
ter wc are lord-mayor,, to point out the 
shop in which we lived “ Porter” 
when we first came to town ? Why help 
the man out who met us once dining 
at an eating-house ; or the old woman 
who used to dun us for rent when we 
lodged in the garret? In fact — as a 
proof that 1 am right — with all the va- 
lue that people pretend to set on this 

Vol. XVI. 


quality, memory — buying up chrono- 
logical tables, and taking notes and 
dates down in the Encyclopedia, or on 
the margin of the Family Bible — what 
is more usual, in every tolerable so- 
ciety, than to meet with the most di- 
rect and positive waivers of the facul- 
ty ? How few of the unmarried ladies 
one meets with now-a-dayscan remem- 
ber any occurrence prior to the year 
1790, or 1792? A very large proportion 
omit (advisedly) that which passed in 
the last century altogether. What is 
more common than to find a Parliamen- 
tary leader, protesting on Tuesday 
morning that lie never uttered a word 
of what everybody heard him say on 
Monday night ; or to hear an orator at a 
lleform meeting vomiting follies (w?r- 
hat’nn) for the ninety-ninth time, and 
fancying all the while that he is spit- 
ting them for the first ? 

Why, what is all this but giving the 
cut direct to memory ? — and right and 
convenient enough too ; but then peo- 
ple should be aware of what they are 
doing. 

What coultl have been more ill- 
timed than that a ottvmir of the wit- 
ness on the Northern Circuit the other 
day, about Mr Scarlett's father being 
a perfumer, and living in Red-lion 
passage? How constitutional would 
not the same gentleman's speech, and 
petit John Williams's too, have sound- 
ed against the “ County Courts” Bill, 
but for our recollecting that the one 
was to lose two thousand a-year, and 
the other perhaps five hundred, by its 
success? I heard a literary man, the 
other day — very eminent — asked if he 
had read Lady Morgau s Italy; — the 
answer was — that he had not — “ for 
fear lie might recollect any portion of 
it/' 

Why, I might quote moral princi- 
ple in support of my argument here, 
but that I think the case stands strong 
enough without it. Fflr is it not writ- 
ten, that we shall et Forgive our inju- 
ries ?” And has not that very mandate 
been generalised into the precept— 
“ Forget and forgive” — simply be- 
cause it was evident that a man could 
not “ forgive” his injuries until after 
he had " forgot” them ? And, more- 
over, does not the very original dictum 
itself inculcate the advantage of obli- 
vion universally-r-because we all know 
that a maq can't possibly forget his 
injuries, unless he first forgets every- 
thing else ? Nay, I'll tickle ye for a 
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logician, Mr North, though you are at 
the head of the school, I confess. 

All this, however, as I said just now, 
need not be said at all — (here's rhe- 
toric for you as well as logic) — because 
enough can be said without it. The 
cause of oblivion — here I take my 
stand — is mine ; and, if any man will 
deny it with me, “ for a thousand 
marks,” “ let him lend me the money, 
and — have at him !” How constantly 
we hear people complaining — “ How 
old the jokes are ,”&c. — every time that 
a new comedy comes out. Why, this is 
compound mischief (retrospective)— 
arising, first, out of tneir own unsea- 
sonable recollections, and, again, out 
of the too retentive disposition of the 
author. 

Memory — nothing else — it is me- 
mory that does all the mischief in the 
world l The wandering Jew has been 
* detected over and over again by his ill- 
timed accuracy about past events — as 
the colour of the small clothes which 
King SolomOn wore on his coronation 
day — the way in which pigs were 
roasted in the kitchen of Pontius Pi- 
late, &c. &c. — not recollecting the 
maxim — so true it is, as I observed in 
iny beginning, that the best memories 
never recollect anything which ought 
to be recollected — not recollecting that 
admirable maxim — non plus sapere 
(fuam ojm/ct sapere , which (especial- 
ly in the front of all “ witness boxes”) 
ought to be written in letters, of gold. 
On the one hand, how often does the 
mere semi-recognition of a face draw 
one into accosting perhaps a tailor that 
one owes a hundred pounds to P On 
the other, how delightful it would be 
— not only if you could totally forget 
your Schneider— but if your Schneider 
could totally forget you ? — The same 
advantage would apply to most of our 
acquaintance forgettingus — our friends 
always do, as it is. 

Why should reminiscences continue 
to fleet across men's minds— like mo- 
mentary aberrations of intellect, or 
mid-day night-mares— of things that 
one has read (by surprise) in the Exa- 
miner newspaper — or Tne Liberal— 
or the Liber Amoris — tilings that one 
would take such great care (if one 
could once get rid of the idea of them) 
never to read again ? And ,per contra, 
how delightful if one could forget all 
that has been done by Scoyt or Byron, 
Tor in Blackwood's Magazine, ] so 
that, as they can't publish fast enough 


to content our appetite, we might read 
all they have published over agiiin as 
new ? 

I must beg you to iftpply one mo- 
ment’s thought to this matter, Mr 
North — since I cannot presume ray- 
self to trouble you at much length up- 
on it ; for it seems to me that all the 
world (1 don't exaggerate) stands in- 
terested in the discussion.* Forget! 
what would not Mr Lcigli Hunt give 
that your letters from Z, or from the 
“ washerwoman,” could be forgotten ? 
What sacrifice would not Lord Nugent 
make that we could cease to recollect 
Mr Canning, and the story of the Fal- 
mouth coach ? What would not Lord 
John Russell give to forget having 
written " Don Carlos !” What would 
not his friends give to forget having cut 
the book open ! — What would not the 
cote gauche, as a body, give to forget all 
its own prophecies for the last ten years ! 
And what would not people on all sides 
give to forget the right and left com- 
mendations, that they get, every time 
he riscsj from that admirable lawyer 
and politician. Sir James Mackintosh ! 

Then, when I think what advantages, 
of another description still, might ac- 
crue to the public and to individuals 
from a ceasing to remember ! — See how 
it would bar prosing — to begin with ; 
— a man who has no memory cant 
bring his great uncles and grandfathers 
upon you. 

One stands pretty safe against in- 
vention, because, even where it exists, 
it is slow in its operations ; but can 
there be a sentence pronounced upon 
a sinner — what is tne Tread Mill — 
what is a speech upon Parliamentary 
Reform, from such a man as Ilob- 
house — to the being shut up with a 
rogue who has the tales of other days 
upon his hands — recollects the Ameri- 
can war — the French Revolution — or 
the riots of et Eighty !” I speak per- 
haps with some personal feeling upon 
this point, for I had an uncle once who 
could describe Garrick the actor ! He 
had a friend, too, that had known 
Charles Fox, and another who had 
seen General Washington ! And there 
was a third — this was the wretch of 
all ! — who had almost fourteen of She- 
ridan's published: jokes by heart, which 
he used to say over every day after 
dinner — and never miss one — as if he 
had laid a wager that he would drive 
me into a mad-house. 

Here again, the uncertainty to 
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which I have before adverted of the 
best memories appears ; — the very same 
man who most vigorously recollects any 
particular story, invariably forgets how 
often he has told it. ‘But, by getting 
rid of the retentive faculty nearly, or 
altogether, see how much of this visi- 
tation would, of necessity, be escaped ! 
Stories would be told but seldom : — 
liereisPotosi gained in half a sentence. 
Such stories as were still told could 
hardly by possibility ever be told twice 
in the same way : — so, much of the 
ennui which, proverbially, attaches to* 
second relations, would be got over. 

Again, the explosion of mnemonics 
would go so very greatly to bring 
speaking the truth into fashion ! Men 
must lie in the very teeth of the* adage 
who lied with a consciousness of the 
weakness of their own memories — 
which would tend to a most important 
reform in the “ memorials” of “ ill- 
used persons,” as well as in the 'ora- 
tions and appeals written and deliver- 
ed to the world in their behalf. And 
this would not he an advantage' con- 
fined, as some advantages (the advan- 
tage of a man being hanged, for in- 
stance) are, to the separate body of 
community, but it is one in which the 
individual himself would abundantly 
share ; for the uncertainty of recollec- 
tion, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, I think I have demon- 
strated; and there is no practice so 
apt as lying to induce men to trust his 
powers in the way of memory. 

In brief, Mr Editor, 1 am induced 
to throw out these hints, (upon which, 
perhaps some of your other correspond- 
ents may think it worth while to im- 
prove,) because an individual of very 
considerable merit is about to bring 


forward the question of memory, in a 
new way. This party is of opinion 
—as I am — that the world labours,un- 
der a decided misapprehension upon the 
subject ; — that the advantages to be de- 
rived from recollecting matters bears 
no comparison to that which would re- 
sult from losing sight of them ; and 
that the same view of things might very 
properly be made general, which has 
denominated the highest act of Koyal 
mercy and beneficence, an act “ ot Ob- 
livion.” For the purpose of bringing 
this question fully forward, and to il- 
lustrate the possibility of what he 
wishes to accomplish, my friend 
purposes, in the course of the present 
summer, to make some very curious 
experiments upon his own memory. 
The Lyceum Theatre is engaged, and 
u due notice,” in the theatrical phrase, 
will he given of the time and nature 
of the performance, whicn is expected 
to carry the art of wanting recollec- 
tion farther than it has ever gone before. 

Among many extraordinary feats, 
too numerous to mention, the Profes- 
sor will forget his own name — the 
place of his birth, and all the princi- 
pal events of his life — with an almost 
unconceivable precision. lie will af- 
terwards declare three half-crowns to be 
fourteen and sixpence ; and conclude 
by absolutely " forgetting” himself, 
and imagining that he is one of the 
company ! To prevent all doubt as to 
the genuine character of the exhibition 
(as well as to ^arrant the public in gi- 
ving him its support) the performer 
will declare, beforehand, that he is not 
a Whig ; and the answers will be gi- 
ven upon oath. 

T. S, 
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Sir Robert Ker Porter's Travels. 


LAUg- 


8IU ROBERT KER POUTER S TRAVELS. 


iF^we abstract from the two large vo- 
lumes before* us, all that is inaccurate, 
all that is uninteresting, and all that has 
been quite as well told by former tra- 
vellers, thfc balance to be placed to the 
credit of Sir Robert Ker Porter might 
have been comprised in a slender oc- 
tavo. It is much to be regretted that 
his literary friends had not induced 
him to compress his materials into a 
more available compass, for really few 
people have leisure to read so much 
about so little as we have here served 
up for our entertainment. 

Though the author formally renoun- 
ces all pretension to iC style in writ- 
ing/' it is impossible to read half a 
dozen pages, in any part of the book, 
without perceiving, that,, notwith- 
standing thelnodesty of the renuncia- 
tion in die Preface, the pretension in 
the body of the work is very consider- 
able, and that the style is generally 
much too laboured for tbe subjects. 

Were this the only objection to -die 
manner of our author, we should pro- 
bably have passed it by untouched, 
but in his attempts to work aj> many 
passages to something much Jiiicr than 
was at all necessajry or fitting — he has 
given not only very highly coloured, 
but even very inaccurate representa- 
tions of llie objects wduch he describes, 
and )ias cast over his whole produc- 
tion an air of fiction — of romance — 
from which there is not enough of so- 
ber truth to redeem it. 

It is not our intention to complain 
of tjie Knight’s want of information 
on the subjects connected with science, 
but we feel it our duty to state, that 
his map of Georgia, and part of Per- 
sia, is exceedingly inaccurate, and that 
if the Depot Imperial dea Carte h at St 
Petersburgh, cannot furnish better* 
materials than Sir Robert would seem 
to have possessed, the Russian informa- 
tion regarding even their own coun- 
tries, must be very meagre and erro- 
neous, or what is- correct must be care- 
fully concealed. We are more at a loss 
to account for some of the errors into 
which the Knight has fallen in the 
geography of the northern parts of 


Persia, as he acknowledges having 
made use of Major Monteitli’s very 
valuable surveys of that part of the 
country. £{ow, it has so happened, 
that, by the kindness of a friend, we 
have been enabled to compare the map 
which Sir Robert has given, with the 
source from which he derived much 
of bis information, and are bound to 
declare that the deviations from the 
original are* frequent and important, 
though not one of them, so far as we 
are aware, is a deviation for the sake 
of accuracy. 

A correct map of the countries lying 
between tlie' Caspian and. Rlaek Seas, 
the Caucasus and the Persian Gulf, 
was much wanted ; but this does not 
supply the doliciency, and we there- 
fore hope, that the intelligent officer 
who has been so long employed in 
Persia, will give the public tlie result 
of his observations. 

What lias been said of the text, and 
of tlie map, does not, however, apply 
to the drawings, at least not to all of 
them. Those which may be compri- 
sed under the general description of 
copies from bas-reliefs, are excellent 
in their kind, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that they are not mere- 
ly the best, but even the only good 
representations of these curious works 
which we have seen. The landscapes, 
on the contrary, arc, for the most part, 
poor, and give no good idea of the ge- 
neral appearance of tlie country, or of 
the particular places they are intend- 
ed to represent. 

It is a pity that it should be so, but 
we regret the absence of better things 
the less, as we expect a series of Per- 
sian, and other Eas.tern landscapes, 
from the same hand, which gave us 
views in the lliuiullah ; and if we may 
judge by some specimens which wo 
have seen, there will be little cause to 
regret the omissions, in this depart- 
ment, of any previous traveller. 

The murder which Sir Robert has 
committed on almost every Eastern 
word which has by any accident fall- 
en into his hands, is more to be re- 
gretted than wondered at; but the 
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use of one proper name for another, 
which so frequently occurs, is in no 
way excusable, and his confused and 
short notices of events in modern Per- 
sian history, are, by his total igno- 
rance of the language, and the native 
orthography of the names, rendered al- 
most unintelligible. 

The preface would lead us to attri- 
bute the errors which have occurred 
in writing eastern names to the tran- 
scriber. But the author’s own igno- 
rance of Asiatic languages cannot be 
concealed, even at the expense his 
penman, and ought in candour to have 
been frankly and openly avowed. 

The Knight may claim praise for his 
extreme good nature, for he seems to 
be pleased with everybody he meets, 
and he half intimates that everybody 
is pleased with him. Indeed, the rap- 
tures in which he indulges whenever 
chance, brings him in the way of a 
grant man , are often very amusing, 
and the pains which he takes to exo- 
nerate them from charges to which 
they have been subjected are some- 
times truly laborious. 

Having thus given our general opi- 
nion of the work, we shall proceed to 
examine it more in detail, and in so 
doing we shall conform as much as 
possible to the author’s wish, that he 
should he judged by what he calls his 
n pretensions,” which are i€ truth in 
what he relates, and fidelity in what 
he copies.” 

The Knight left St Petersburg!) on 
the (ith of August ((). S.) 1817, and 
proceeded to Odessa, with the inten- 
tion of passing through Constantinople 
on his route to Persia, but having 
heard that the plague was then raging 
in the Turkish capital, he changed his 
course, and determined to enter Asia 
by the way of New Tcherkask, the ca- 
pital of the Don Cossacks, where he 
was received and entertained in u very 
edifying manner, by the Hetman Pla- 
toff. Our author passes a suitable en- 
comium on the merits of the veteran 
soldier, and on the beauty of the new 
capital. But though we are inclined 
to give the Hetman credit for his mi- 
litary and social qualifications, it must 
be allowed that lie shewed little judg- 
ment in the choice of a situation for 
his new city, and that the remoyal of 
so large a portion of, the population 
from the vicinity of the navigable 
river, has been injurious to the coun- 
try, by diminishing its trade, and de- 


priving them of the advantage of sup- 
plying themselves with everything 
they imported by water. 

From Tcherkask our author pro- 
ceeds through endless perils across the 
Terik, where he buys a Circassian 
horse, and escaping dangers even more 
formidable than he hail passed on his 
way to th<? river, arrives at Vlady Cau- 
cas, a considerable Russian military 
station, close to the loot of the moun- 
tains from which it' takes its name. 
Shortly before his arrival at this sta- 
tion, he hail a full view of the range 
of the Caucasus, which, our author in- 
forms us, “ was a sight to make the 
senses pause ; to oppress even respira- 
tion, by the weight of the impression 
on the mind, of -such vast overpower- 
ing sublimity.” 

From Vlady Caucas, he advances to 
cross the mountains into Georgia, and 
on his way is again inclosed in a net 
of dangers, from all of which, how- 
ever, he happily escapes unhurt. On 
his approach to Derial (a narrow pass 
in the mountains) the road, he says, 
“ leads for a considerable way through 
a subterraneous passage cut in the so- 
lid rock.” This passage, however, is 
subterraneous, in the usual acceptance 
of the word, only for the space of three 
or four feet. 

We may here mention, that in a 
sketch, shewing the height of the Cau- 
casus, which the Knight has copied 
from the*wotk of Knglcliardt and Par- 
rot, lie has made an important error, 
lie has placed the level of the Caspian 
considerably abort' that of the Black 
Sea, -whereas/ by the barometrical 
measurements of the German travcl- 
, lers, confirmed by subsequent obser- 
vation, the Caspian is actually some- 
thing more than fifty toiscs bduw the 
level of the Black Sea, and its shores 
may perhaps therefore be considered 
the lowest country in the globe. 

Crossing the Caucasus seems (from 
our author’s account) to be by no 
means an ordinary undertaking, and 
the picture he draws of the terrors of 
passing the Good Gara mountain, is 
really tremendous. His account is as 
follows : — 

“ Nothing can paint the terrific situa- 
tion of the road which opened before us at 
Good Gara. It seemed little better than a 
scramble along the perpendicular face of a 
rock, whence a fall must be instant destruc- 
tion. The *path itself was, in fact, not 
more than ten or twelve feet wide, and this 
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wound round tfco mountain during the 
whole circuit, with a precipice at its side, 
of many hundred fathoms deep. While 
pursuing this perilous way, we saw the 
heads of high hills, villages, and spreading 
woods, at a depth so far beneath, the eye 
could not dwell on it for a moment, with- 
out dizziness ensuing. At the bottom of 
the green abyss, the Aragua appeared like 
a fine silver line. I dared not trust mv- 
sdf to gaze long on a scene, at once so sub- 
lime, and so painfully terrible. But leading 
my horse as near as I could, to that side of 
the road whence the Good Gara towered to 
the sky, and therefore opposite to that 
which edged the precipice, I looked with 
anxiety on my fellow-travellers, who were 
clinging to the stony projections, -in their 
advance up this horrid escalade” 

Who would imagine that this " 7mr- 
rid escalade ” is almost daily effected 
by carriages, nay, that the author's 
own calash mounted with himself — 
that for a hundred yards or more, im- 
mediately below the road, this “green 
abyss” is yearly mown for hay by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villa- 
ges; and that a path leads almost 
directly down it, by which this hay is 
carried to the foot of the mountain, 
over the backs of asses?— Yet such is 
the fact. 

The Knight having overcome the 
difficulties of the mountain road, and 
pissed through the ruins of Mesket, 
(the ancient Harmastis,) where he saw 
some remains- of a Roman wall, at 
length found himself safe at Tiflis, 
the capital of Georgia. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
city is its castle, the ruins of which 
still stand on a hill above the tower ; 
but our author was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he saw within its present 9 
lines the mosque mentioned by Char- 
din, for that still stands where Sir 
John saw it, near the river to which 
the walls of the lovter works (where 
the mosque Was situated) then ex- 
tended. This lower fort no longer re- 
mains, and nothing is now left but 
that on the crown of the hill. Our 
author falls into another mistake, 
when he says that the river Koor, 
(Cyrus,) which runs through Tiflis, 
passes through Moghan to the north- 
west coast of the Caspian ; whereas it 
divides Moghan from Shecrwan, and 
empties itself on the west coast of the 
Caspian, near its southern extremity. 

From Tiflis Sir Robert proceeds to- 
wards Persia, and on his way visits 
the ruins of Anni, a deserted, but 
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scarcely ruinous Armenian city, with- 
in the Turkish frontier. From hence 
he journeys on to Etchmiatzin, (the 
three churches,) built by St Gregory, 
according to a plan shewn him in a 
vision, and on nis road thither, the 
Knight has a view of the mountains of 
Ararat, He thus describes his feelings 
on beholding them : — 

“ But the feelings I experienced while 
looking on the mountain, are hardly to be 
described. My eye not able to rest for any 
length of time on the blinding glory of its 
summits, wandered down the apparently 
interminable sides, till I could no longer 
trace their vast lines in the mist of the ho- 
rizon ; when an irrepressible impulse, im- 
mediately carrying my eye upwards again, 
refixed my gaze upon the awful glare of 
Ararat; and this bewildered sensibility of 
sight being answered by a similar feeling 
in the mind, for some moments I was lost 
in a strange suspension of the powers of 
thought” 

This is rather too much of a good 
thing. We can allow a man to be much 
struck with the first view of a fine 
mountain, and we can admit of his 
describing the feelings which it exci- 
ted within any natural or reasonable 
bounds ; but the Knight has gone not 
only beyond every natural feeling, but 
even beyond common sense and possi- 
bility, and gives one the impression 
that he is describing what he suppo- 
sed might be felt, rather than what he 
actually did feel, on the occasion. 

From Etchmiaztin Sir Robert went 
to Erivan, near to which city is the 
lake of Sevan, which he supposes to 
be the Palus Lychnites of Ptolemy ; 
but he seems to have a very inaccurate 
idea of its dimensions, for he states its 
circumference at thirty miles, while it 
is in fact something more than one 
hundred. He commits another error 
in enumerating amongst the districts 
of 'Erivan “ Sharagil," (Shooragil,) 
which belongs to Russia. In his ac- 
count of the value pf the Persian to- 
man, which he here first notices, he 
has not been more fortunate. H e states 
it at half a guinea ; but as itsjalue is 
to that of the Dutch ducat as four to 
three, if we consider the ducat worth 
nine shillings, it will give twelve for 
the toman ; and we believe it has not 
been beneath this price. 

On his departure from Erivan, at 
about nine miles from that city. Sir 
Robert finds the ruins of Ardashir, 
and gives us a very pathetic account 
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of the deserted loneliness of the place. 
We were astonished, after this, to find 
that the ruins ( which are not of great 
extent) contain no less than, three vil- 
lages. 

Ardashir our author-sets down, con- 
trary to every evidence, as Artaxata, 
the city built by Hannibal when he 
sought refuge in Armenia. Artaxata 
is described by all the ancient authors 
who notice it, as situated on the banks 
of the river Araxes, (now Aras,) — as 
having a castle which stood on a high 
neck of land, washed on three sides by 
the river ; and mention is also made 
of its bridge across the Araxes. Now 
Ardashir is situated, by the author’s 
own account, six miles from the Aras, 
and the furthest limits of the present 
ruins on that side do not approach the 
river nearer than five miles. We have 
no castle washed by the river on three 
sides, no hill indeed on which it could 
have stood, (for that put down in the 
plan is a mere heap of ruin,) and we 
have no symptoms of a bridge. The 
level of Ardashir, too, is so much above 
that of the bed of the river, that we 
cannot suppose the Aras to have run 
near it at any time ; and, in short, we 
have not between Ardashir and Ar- 
taxata one single point of resemblance. 

Morrier mentions, on the in forma- 
tion' of Major Monteith, a place which 
corresponds much more nearly with 
the accounts which have reached us of 
the “ modern Carthage and the sub- 
sequent observations of that officer 
seem to have established their identity. 
This placets situated close to the river, 
has its castle washed on three sides by 
the stream, and still can shew the 
ruins of a noble bridge, as well as the 
scattered fragments of what appear tp 
have been dwellings on both sides of 
the water. Almost all the stones to be 
found there are of bazalt or trap, hewn 
with much care ; but the bridge has 
the peculiarity of having been built of 
a compact lime-stone, wnich must have 
been brought from a distance. 

From Ardashir Sir Robert pursued 
his journey to Nukshivan, (which he 
believes tobe the Naxuana of Ptolemy,) 
and laments over the fall of its vine- 
yards, once so famous,— of which he 
says, “ nothing yiore are (is) now to 
he seen beyond a few old walls of two 
or three gardens, where a remnant of 
grapes may yet be found, to mark per- 
haps the spot of some old wine-press.” 
It is rather unfortunate for, the accu- 


racy of our Knight, that Nukshivan 
is still famous for its vineyards, and 
that the chief supports of the place are 
wine, prepared grape-juice, and rai- 
sins. 

From Nukshivan the Knight make9 
his way to Tabreez, and not far from 
that city passes over what he imagines 
may be. the plain of Kalderan, (cor- 
rectly, Chalderan,) where Shah Is- 
mael, the founder of the Sophy (Suf* 
foveeah) dynasty of Persia, was de- 
feated by the Turks. But Chalderan 
is as well known as Tabreez, and lies 
at least a hundred, miles from where 
the Knight supposes he may have 
found it. It is close to the Turkish 
frontier, on the side of Bayazede. 

Tabreez (the ancient Gaza) is the 
capital of the province of Azerbyjan, 
(Atropatia,) and is the scat of govern- 
ment of his Royal Highness Abbas 
Meerza, the viceroy of the province, 
and elected heir-apparent to the throne 
of Persia. When Sir Robert arrived, 
the Prince was absent at Khiiy, and 
our Knight employed himself in seeing 
the lions , which were not many. He 
finds occasion, however, in describing 
them, to make some mistakes. He 
talks of a ruined mosque, called Allee 
Shah, which does not exist, and adorns 
it with painted tiles. There is a build- 
ing called Alice Shah, but it is not a 
inosque, neither has it any ornament; 
and there is an ornamented ruined 
rposque, hut it is not called Allee Shah, 
neither is it within the present line of 
fortification, which the Knight tells us 
his ornamented mosque is. 

It is seldom that Sir Robert ven- 
tures to trouble us with anything like 
statistical information ; but when he 
does, his calculations are curious. We 
give the following as a specimen:— 

“ Chardin mentions, that, in his time, the 
capital of Azerbijan contained half a mil- 
lion of people. The consequence which had 
been attached to maintaining its military 
strength, under Abbas the Great, must, of 
course, have increased the inhabitants of 
the city. Rut, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, we find its population 
so wonderfully reduced, .that, at the earth- 
quake of 1727. which demolished the chief 
part of the town, not more than seventy 
thousand persons were victims ; an incredi- 
ble disproportion to the rate of Us inhabi- 
tants just In fore. And at the succeeding 
shock, which happened sixty years after- 
wards, only forty thousand remained to be 
swallowed up in the second gntph. If the 
vast number reported by Chardin as .the 
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population of Tabreez, in the year 1086, 
were the real fact, how terrible must have 
been the events of war, and its attendant 
evils, famine and pestilence, which must 
have swept the province of Azerbijan, and 
reduced its capital city, in the course of 
little more than forty years, (from the time 
of his calculation to the first earthquake,) 
from half a million of .souls, to hardly more 
than one- fifth of that multitude.'' 

Here Sir Robert sets out with half 
a million, and at the end of a little 
more than forty years finds that only 
one hundred and ten thousand were 
left, because the earthquake which oc- 
curred in 1 7^7 destroyed only seventy 
thousand. Whatever he may think 
of the number, wo think it a very fair 
proportion of the original population 
to be destroyed by the falling of their 
houses upon them. This earthquake, 
however, was a reasonable and well-be- 
haved one compared with that which 
followed; for whereas this first left, by 
the knight’s calculation, forty thou- 
sand inhabitants still in the city, tlie 
second left not even one to tell tlic 
story. He says, “ only forty thousand 
remained to be swallowed ujrin the 
second gulph." What he means by a 
gulp'll, we are at a loss to comprehend. 
If he means that the earth opened ami 
received the unfortunate forty thou- 
sand who had escaped the first ffu/ph 9 
we cun assure him that nothing of this* 
kind occurred. But we rather ima- 
gine it is only the Knight’s mode gf 
speaking. 

While at Tabreez the Knight visited 
the palace of the Prince, and the fe- 
males being absent, was admitted to 
view tlie Undcroon, or Ilaraui Khou- 
ah, which presented nothing remark- 
able. He had an audience of Malik 
ftossirn Meerza, a fineboy of thirteen, 
with the deportment of a man. This 
leads our author to descant largely on 
the improvement which has taken 
place in the mode of educating princes 
in Persia, which we have not room to 
insert, but which gives him occasion 
to extol the powers that be, at the ex- 
pense of all their predecessors since the 
, days of Cyrus. 

Some of Sir Robert's observations 
on the habits of the Persians are ra- 
ther remarkable. He observes, that 
few of them increase their clothing 
during the winter, which is the more 
extraordinary, as it is well known that 
they -pass much of their time, even in 
the most inclement seasons, in rooms 


without fires, and often sitting close 
to an open window. We are at a loss 
to conjecture what the Persians make 
of the great ‘quantities of furs which 
are sent into tneir country, and of the 
endless supplies of sheep-skin* cover- 
ings called Poosteens, Oimas, &c. 
which are sold in such numbers in 
every bazar in Persia. 

The cold at Tabreez is very intense, 
and its effects appear to be appalling, 
for the Knight informs us, that from 
the practice of closing the city-gates 
at night, and not opening them till 
morning, travellers who arrive too late* 
to be admitted are frequently destroy- 
ed by the cold. Ilis words are, (e And 
during the inclement season, at open- 
ing the gates, very often a terrible scene 
of death unfolds itself close to tlie 
threshold. Old and young, animals 
and children, lying one lifeless heap !” 
This account is not entirely without 
foundation, for we believe that therd 
is one instance on record, or at least 
told, of some persons having been fro- 
zen to death at the gates of Tabreez. 
Rut we will venture to assert, that no- 
thing at all resembling Sir Robert’s 
description has occurred more than 
once within the memory of man. This 
is what Sir Robert understands by 
very often. 

At Tabreez he lias occasion to give 
us some farther account of Persian 
coins, which he does with his usual 
accuracy. He informs ns that one 
real is equal to twenty-four copper 
“ shys,”(s)iahees,) but we have it from 
better authority that the real is equal 
to twenty-five. 

Sir Robert having been invited by 
the Prince Royal to accompany him to 
Teheran, whither his royal highness 
was going to assist at the festival of 
the Nowroze, prepared for his jour- 
ney. He gives rather a lively descrip- 
tion of the group which was formed at 
starting. Not far from Oojan, (a sum- 
mer palace at which the Prince rested,) 
is a cave containing a vapour destruc- 
tive to -animal life, and it seems to ex- 
cite tin? Knight’s no small wonder, 

. that the top of the cave is free from 
the fatal gas. He does not. seem to 
have even conjectured, that the speci- 
fic gravity of the deadly exhalation, 
(as lie calls it,) may nave been greater 
than tli at of atmospheric air. We 
have no doubt that this excavation, 
like hundreds of others, contains car- 
bonic acM gas. 


0 
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The next place of any importance to 
which we conic is Mialia, famous for 
its ,bug, of which so many stories are 
told, all of which our Knight seems to 
have swallowed implicitly. His alarm 
for these hugs was such, that he even 
forgot himself so far as to beat the 
mail whom the Prince had sent to en- 
tertain him oil the road. The bite of 
this formidable hug, our Knight as- 
sures us, is fatal, producing death at 
the expiration of t ight or nine months . 
The people of the village, however, 
experience no inconvenience from it. 

From Minna Sir Robert proceeded 
across the Kofian Kooli, (where Mr 
Browne was mysteriously murdered,) 
to Teheran, where the Knight was 
present at the celebration of the fes- 
tival of the Nowrozc. As this is a re- 
markable part of the court proceedings 
in Persia, we shall notice some errors 
into which lie has fallen in describing 
what occurred ; and first, we must 
say, that wherever Sir Hubert got the 
king’s speech which he has given us, 
it is entirely fictitious, and such as the 
King of Persia would not (we will ven- 
ture to say) repeat on such an occa- 
sion for almost any bribe. The Now- 
roze, (New Day,) though it is called 
so from its having been the first day 
of the year amongst the ancient Per- 
sians, is not the first d:.y of the Ala- 
hommedun year, and has nothing to do 
with the regulation of the days of any 
month; it therefore must seldom hap- 
pen that this day falls on the first of a 
month. The love of unity with his 
subjects which the king is here made 
to express, is a sentiment which it 
would be thought quite beneath the 
dignity of majesty to utter, and never 
was uttered by the Shah at such a 
time. 

Sir llohert mentions a bird-headed 
staff which was carried before the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, and, supposing 
it to represent the ancient Persian 
eugle-standard, moralizes “ in good set 
terms” oil its degradation. But he 
might have reserved his sorrow for a 
more fitting occasion, as we can assure 
him that the carrying of a staff before 
the master of the ceremonies must 
have been accidental, and that the 
wand which that august personage 
usually bears in his own hand, has a 
bird or beast, or anything else, or no- 
thing at all, on the top of it, just as to 
his excellency may seem right. 

Our author states that his majesty 
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the Shah wore the two fkmous dia- 
monds, the Mountain and the Sea of 
Splendour. But his majesty has only 
the latter. The former (if we mistake 
not) was last heard of amongst the 
Afghans. 

The Knight was very much startled 
by a sudden hurst of sounds from the 
Moolahs, who, he informs us, were 
sounding the king’s praises. Now it 
happens that the speech in praise of 
the king, which also implores a bless- 
ing upon him, is always read by one 
person. At the conclusion the Moo- 
lahs drawl out Ameen, ( Amen,) which 
is the whole sum of tlieir vocifera- 
tions. 

Something induced the Knight to 
suppose, that he saw under a shed at 
the gate of the ark or inner fort which 
contains tile palace, “ the ruinous 
brass cannon 'which Chardin mentions 
having seen in the May dan i Shah at 
Ispahan.” In this, however, he was 
mistaken, for the u ruinous cannon” 
was taken from Lootf Alien Khan, 
wliose name was erased to make room 
for that of Futteh Alice Shah. 

After having witnessed the celebra- 
tion of the festival of the Nowroze, Sir 
Robert extended his researches beyond 
the city walls. * Nothing seems to 
have captivated him so much as the 
palace and garden of the Ncgaristan, 
(Place of Paintings,) which he thus 
describes : 

u One of the delicious spots to which I 
paid the most frequent visits after the com- 
mencement of the genial weather I speak 
of, was the garden of Negaristan, another 
garden of the king’s, in the same direction 
as the one just described, but only half a 
mile from the city.” 

And then he goes on to say, — 

“ Narrow secluded walks, shaded above, 
and enamelled with flowers below, with 
cuts of dear and sparkling water, silvering 
the ground, and cooling the air, vary the 
scene, from parts which the hand of ne- 
glect, (or taste assuming graceful negli- 
gence,) has left in a state of romantic wil- 
derness.” 

And again,— 

“ On my first entering this bower of 
fairy land, (indeed, I may call it the very 
garden of Beauty and the Beast,”) 

(No reference, we hope, to Fiittch 
Allee Shall.) 

w I was struck with the appearance of 
two rose trees full fourteen feet high, laden 
with thousands of flowers in every degree 
T 
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of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy 
of scent that sweetened the whole atmos- 
phere with the most exquisite perfume, 
dec.” “ But in this delicious garden of 
Negaristan, the eye and the smell were not 
the only senses regaled by the tosc. The 
ear was enchanted by the wild and beau- 
tiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, 
whose warblings seem to increase in melo- 
dy and softness' with the unfolding of 
their favourite flowers, Ac. 

“ At the upper, end of the garden Is a 
small and fantastically built palace, inclo- 
sed in a little paradise of sweets. The 
Shah often retires thither for days together 
at the beginning of summer, before he re- 
moves to more distant and temperate re- 
gions ; and accompanied by the softer sex 
of his family, forgets, for a while, that life 
Or the world have other seasons than the 
gay ami lovely spring. This building was 
of a light architecture, and, with its seclu- 
ded garden, presented altogether a scene 
more congenial to the ideas 1 had concei- 
ved of one of those earthly imitations of 
the H aim’s abodes, than any 1 had yet 
met in the cast. 

u The palace was nearly circular, full of 
elegant apartments, brilliantly adorned 
with gilding, arabesque, looking-glasses, 
and flowers, natural and painted, in every 
quarter. Some of the largest saloons were 
additionally ornamented with pictures ; 
portraits of the Shall and his sons ; of the 
chfef personages at court ; also of foreign 
ministers ; and amongst the rest were (re- 
n»*ral Sir John Malcolm, Sir Hartford 
Jones, Sir (lore Ouscly, Monsieur ( Jar- 
dan nc, Ac. Ac. Ac. all pourtrayed in high 
costume, and all tike one and the same ori- 
ginal. The carpets ami mimmuds of these 
apartments were of the most delicate fa- 
bric, and literally as we moved we felt 
treading on velvet. But the place of 
greatest attraction to an Oriental taste cer- 
tainly was the summer-bath. It seemed 
to comprise everything of seclusion, ele- 
gance, and that luxurious enjoyment which 
has too often been the chief occupation of 
sonic Asiatic princes, and perhaps will ever 
be the favourite recreation with them all. 
This bath saloon, or court, (for it is diffi- 
cult to give it an exactly appropriate 
name,) is circular, with a vast la sin in its 
cent / c of pure while marble* of the same 
shape, and about sixty or seventy feet in 
diameter. 'This is filled with the clearest 
water, sparkling in the .sun, for its only 
canopy is the vault of heaven ; but rose- 
trees, with other pendant shrubs bearing 
JloxiH rs, cluster near it, and at times their 
•waving branches throw u . beautifully qui- 
vering shade over the excessive, brightness 
of the water . Hound the sides are two 
ranges, one above the other, of little cham- 
bers looking towards the bath, and furnish- 
, ed with every refinement of the ' Harem. 
These are for the accommodation of the 


ladies, who accompany the Sliah during 
his occasional sojourns at the Negaristan. 
They undress or repose in these, before or 
after the delight of bathing ; for so fond 
are they of this luxury, they remain in the 
water for hours, and sometimes, when the 
heat is very relaxing, come out more dead 
than alive. But in the delightful recess, 
the waters flow through the basin by a con- 
stant spring, thus renewing the body’s vi- 
gour by their bracing coolness, and en- 
chantingly refreshing the air, which the 
sun’s influence and the thousand flowers 
brent /ring around might otherwise render 
oppressive with their incense. The royal 
master of this lloim Adonis frequently 
takes his noon-day repose in one of the up- 
per chambers which encircle the saloon of 
the hath, and, if he be inclined, lie has 
only to turn his eyes to the scene below, to 
sec the loveliest objects of liis tenderness 
sporting like Naiads amidst the crystal 
stream, and glowing with all the bloom 
and brilliancy which belongs to Asiatic 
youth, in such a bath court, it is proba- 
ble that Bathsheba Avas seen by the ena- 
moured king of IsiaeJ. As he was ‘ walk- 
ing at evening tide on the roof of his pa- 
lace,’ he might undcsigncdly have strolled 
far enough to overlook the Unci croon of liis 
women, Avhere the beautiful wife of Uriah, 
visiting the royal wives, might have joined 
them, as was often the custom in those 
countries, in the delights of the bath.” 

Of all the instances of excessive.em- 
bcllishmcnt (and these are not a few) 
with which our author has favoured 
us, none surpasses this absurdly exag- 
gerated description ; for besides giving 
a most inaccurate impression of the 
whole, he describes things which do 
not exist. W e shall only notice one or 
two of them. 

The bath saloon, or court, which he 
describes as circular, is an octagon, 
and the basin, instead of being of pure 
white marble, is of good brick and 
lime, with an edging only of marble, 
and that all above water. So far from 
being surrounded by lc rose-trees and 
other pendant shrubs bearing flowers,” 
the basin extends to the walls of the 
surrounding buildings, between which 
and -the water there is nothing but 
btone. It does not, therefore, and can- 
not by possibility, contain a single 
shrub. 

The garden is extensive, but mi- 
serably kept, and laid out without 
taste, more for profit than for beauty. 
The trees are so close together that it 
is impossible, with any comfort, to go 
amongst them, and there are no walks 
except the two avenues which divide 
each other at right angles in the ccn- 
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tre of the place. The fruit-trees are 
almost entirely hid by ranges of tall 
poplars, which are set in straight lines 
so close that their stems almost touch. 
The palace is a poor building, con- 
structed partly of brick and partly of 
mud. The small apartments round 
the bath saloon are much out of re- 
pair ; indeed, have never been quite 
finished, and more resemble the cells 
of anchorites than the habitations of 
queens. The great chamber or hall 
which contains the curious painting 
representing almost every variety of 
Eastern costume, is dark and dingy, 
and the whole place, though probably 
a comfortable spring residence, has 
little to boast beyond its ch ar water 
and its nightingales. 

“ It is a rarity in these times,” says 
the Knight, “ to see a Persian of any 
class intoxicated with drink.” That lie 
shouldliavc passed through thecountry 
without having seen any of thescenes of 
drunkenness which so constantly oc- 
cur, is no bad evidence of the very su- 
perficial manner in which he lias ob- 
served the habits and occupations of 
the people. 

Amongst our author’s foibles, none 
is more remarkable than liis desire to 
add to Ids own importance by letting 
us know how much he lias been ho- 
noured by every great man with whom 
he comes in contact. A ludicrous in- 
stance of this weakness- occurs in the 
account which lie gives of taking the 
Shah’s portrait. “ Ilis majesty,” says 
Sir Robert, “ entered on that which 
was the object of tlic morning, and 
desired me to draw as near him as I 
should deem necessary, and to be scal- 
ed. This command was considered the 
highest personal honour he could confer 
on any man.” Sir Robert’s vanity and 
ignorance of Eastern manners induced 
him to consider it as such ; but had 
he known more of the matter, lie would 
have discovered, that this is an Ho- 
nour which many professional gentle- 
men share with him, and amongst 
others that respectable personage the 
king’s barber, who, when in the ex- 
ercise of his calling, whether cutting 
his majesty’s toe-nails, or shaving his 
•kingly scalp, invariably receives the 
same order, to be seated. His majesty 
knows well that the barber cannot per- 
form the duties of his office without 
being permitted to squat, and he just- 
ly concluded that our Knight could 
not so readily transfer his royal phy- 


siognomy to paper or canvass unless he 
was allowed a similar privilege. 

About three miles from Teheran are 
the ruins of the city of Rhey Ullages, 
of which Sir Robert has given us a 
plan. Though not by arty means an 
accurate one, it may still serve to give 
some idea of the place. 

From Teheran lie proceeded towards 
Ispahan, by the way of Kopm, (a city 
held sacred by the Persians from its 
containing the tomb of Fatima, the 
daughter of Mahommcd,) where, lie 
mentions, many Persians purchase 
themselves grayes at a considerable 
cost, though those who can afford u 
still greater expenditure obtain a par- 
ticipation in the sanctity of Iloossein, 
Kerbcla, or Allee, at Mcschcd. This 
is another blunder. The tomb of Allee 
is at Nujjif, near Kerbcla, not far from 
Bagdad, whereas Mesched is the capi- 
tal of Kliorassan, quite in the opposite 
direction, and is the burying-place of 
another martyred saint named Imaum 
Roza. 

Passing from Koom through Kashan, 
(famous for its silk and velvet manu- 
factures,) our Knight arrives at Koh- 
rood, after having been again put in 
bodily fear by the difficulties of the 
Did. Here he discovers an old tomb- 
stone, which moved him to much ad- 
miration ; and being told that it co- 
vered the remains of some Pvlhiva , 
(Peilhewan,) and that this word means 
a warrior, his imagination connects it 
with Pelhavce, (the ancient language of 
Persia,) and immediately puts before 
liis iC mind’s eye” a warrior of the days 
of Cyrus. Peidiewan did, and still doe.<f 
mean a warrior, but has been extend- 
ed by courtesy, and is now generally 
applied to wrestlers, and oilier gym- 
nastic perfonneis; in short, a Peil- 
hewan of the present day in Persia is 
pretty nearly what our Gentleman of 
the Fancy is in England. 

Crossing a range of lofty mountains, 
(which, by the by, is omitted in the 
map,) Sir Robert journeys on, through 
heat and direful thirst, to Ispahan. 
Here he finds the Nizam ud Dowlut, 
son of the Amcen ud Dowlut gover- 
nor. This is a mistake which lias boon 
continued throughout the work. The 
Nizam ud Dowlut is the father, not 
the son of the Ameen^ud Dowlut. At 
Ispahan, the Knight gives us a descrip- 
tion of the Chehel Seitoon, (a palace 
of the Suffoove^h Kings,) which is cast 
in the same mdifid as thgt of the Ne-* 
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garistan at Teheran, but is scarcely so 
preposterous, for the Chekel Seitoon 
does possess some merit. He assures 
us that the country round Ispahan is 
“ capable of the most productive cul- 
tivation but unfortunately it is quite 
the reverse — it is even unusually ste- 
rile and unfruitful, and but for the im- 
mediate vicinity of so large a city, 
could not possibly pay the expense of 
tillage. 

But Sir Robert has fallen into an- 
other and a more important error, (as 
it affects the character of a consider- 
able body, already sufficiently depress- 
ed and reviled,) in the account which 
he gives of the morals of the Arme- 
nian population of Julpha. That small 
remnant of a scattered Christian peo- 
ple, ground by their rulers, and bear- 
ing tnc weight of insult and contempt, 
as well as of grievous political oppres- 
sion, have certainly deviated much 
from the rules of their religion, and 
fallen from the character which they 
held in better times. But amongst all 
the evils by which they have been sur- 
rounded, they have at least maintain- 
ed their character for one virtue, and 
it ill became an Englishman to tread 
under foot those of his own faith, who 
are already at the mercy of every ruf- 
fian, and to seek to deprive them of the 
merit of retaining one of a few vir- 
tues, to which they may fairly and ho- 
nestly lay claim. The charge against 
the Armenian females of Julpha is un- 
founded ; and we wonder the more to 
find it here, as the “young Persian/'* 
Scdak Beg, who accompanied Sir Eo- 
foert, (and through whom he must 
have procured almost all his informa- 
tion,) is himself an Armenian in the 
Persian service, and though not a na- 
tive of Julpha, might be supposed to 
have some natural regard for .the cha- 
racter of the people of whom lie was 
one. 

From Ispahan the Knight proceed- 
ed through a country abounding in 
bands of Tobbcrs and assassins, and 
mountain precipicesand trackless ways, 
towards Perscpolis. On his journey he 
chanced to see a wild ass, which he 

S ursued, 1 but did not kill. cc A few 
ays after this,” says the Knight, 
“ we saw another of these animals, 
and pursuing it determinatcly, had the 


good fortune, after a hard chase, to kill 
it, and bring it to our quarters. From 
it I completed my sketch.” 

We believe this is the first instance 
upon record of the wild ass having been 
run down in such a manner. We beg* 
leave to extract a few lines from. Mr 
Mower's account of this animal, and of 
the mode of hunting it. 

u On the desert, before we reached Cas- 
vin, in the grey of die morning, wc gave 
chase to two wild asses, which the Persians 
call gour khur, but which had so much the 
speed of our horses, that when they had got 
al some distance, they stood still, and look- 
ed behind at us, snorting with their noses 
in the air, as if in contempt of our endea- 
vours to catch them. The Persians some- 
times succeed in killing them, but not with- 
out great dexterity and knowledge of their 
haunts. To effect this they place relays of 
horsemen and dogs upon the track which 
they are known to pursue, and then hunt 
them towards the relays, when ficsli dogs 
and horses are started upon the half-ex- 
hausted animal. The whole of this account 
agrees with Xenophon, who says, that their 
horsemen had no other means of catching 
them, than by dividing themselves into re- 
lays, and succeeding one another in the 
chase.” 

From these accounts — from what is 
generally known of the flcctness of the 
wild ass, as well as from our own more 
minute information, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it was not a wild 
ass which our Knight describes him- 
self to have slain. It must therefore 
have been a tame one ; and probably 
some poor villager, who had to bewail 
the loss which lie sustained, has, from 
that time to this, been wondering by 
what mysterious hand his ass had been 
carried from his pastures, little sus- 
pecting that the plunderer was no other 
than a Christian Kniglit. We really 
think that Sir Robert would do well to 
find out the unfortunate man whom 
he thus deprived of bis property, and 
reimburse him in the full value of the 
animal. 

If any evidence were wanting to 
prove that it was not a wild ass, w r c 
might find it in the description and 
the drawing of the animal. For we are 
told that it had no dark line running 
down its back, which the wild ass in- 
variably has, though it lias no bar 
across the shoulder ; and certain we 


* This Scdak Beg is the same of whom an account is given in John Bull- and who 
ieA in company with the Duke of Sussex on some public occasion. 
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arc, that no wild ass ever carried such 
a head on sucli a neck as is here repre- 
sented. 

At one of the stages between Ispa- 
han and Persepolis, Sir ltobert stum- 
bled upon a very liberal-minded Moo- 
lah, which gives him occasion to make 
some remarks on the feelings of Per- 
sians towards Europeans, arising from 
the difference of their religions ; and 
as some of his observations are calcu- 
lated to mislead persons not well in- 
formed on these matters, we shall no- 
tice one of them, which is more parti- 
cularly erroneous. lie assures us, that 
few. Persians in the northern parts of 
the country would have any objection 
to cat out of the same tray with an 
European. It is impossible to imagine 
anything much more inaccurate than 
this statement, Wc venture to assert 
that scarcely any Persian in north or 
south, who has not emancipated him- 
self from the restraints imposed by his 
religion, will dip his hand into the dish 
with an European. We are aware that 
some remarkable exceptions to this as- 
sertion might be quoted, but we say 
that these have only occurred where 
the Persian was willing to purchase 
some considerable advantage by doing 
what was disagreeable to himself, and 
what he conceived to he high honour 
to the infidel with whom he deigned 
to cat out of the same dish. 

In speaking of the Kcleaut, (the 
wandering tribes of Persia,) Sir Robert 
displays an ignorance which is quite 
inexcusable in a man who pretends to 
give an account of the country, lie 
imagines that all the Eelcaut are of 
Tartar origin, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bukhliarees, whereas near- 
ly one-half of their number belongs to 
neither the one nor the other, and arc 
probably older inhabitants of the coun- 
try than the divisions which he has 
mentioned. 

The wandering tribes of Persia, com- 
prised under the general term Eel, (of 
which Eeleaut is the plural,) arc usual- 
ly divided into four nations, viz. The 
Lacks, who believe themselves to be 
aborigines of Persia — The Koords, 
(Carducians,) who have migrated from 
their own country, or been removed 
by conquerors — The Toorks, who are 
of Tartar origin, and most of whom 
came into these parts with Chengis 
Khan, or with Timoorlung, (Tamer- 
lane ;) and the Arabs, who probably 
came to Persia soon after the Mahom- 


inedan Conquest. The Bukhtiarees are 
generally considered as a tribe of the 
Lack nation, or division ; and they 
speak a dialect of the same language. 
The language of the Lacks is said to 
have a near affinity to the Pelliavec, as 
has also tkat of the Koords ; and a 
Lack can make himself understood even 
now in Koordistan. It is therefore not 
improbable that they may be of the 
same stock, and that the mountainous 
parts of Persia and Koordistan may 
have originally been inhabited by the 
same people. 

The Bukhtiarees (though consider- 
ed as a tribe of Lacks, from speaking 
nearly the same language) do not be- 
lieve themselves to have at all times 
resided in Persia, but think that they 
have come from the westward, and are, 
therefore, not improbably of Koordish 
origin. It has been suggested that the 
Bukhtiarees may he a portion of the 
Greek colony from Baktria, but this is 
contradicted by their own tradition 
that they came from the west. 

Each of the four nations above enu- 
merated is divided into numerous 
tribes, and these tribes subdivided in- 
to clans, anti even the clans into small- 
er parts. Of these tribes some have al- 
most entirely abandoned their wander- 
ing life, and have settled themselves 
in fixed habitations. Others are in pro- 
gress towards the same change, having 
built bouses, which they inhabit in 
the winter ; but many spend the whole 
year in their tents, and have places of 
encampment for the winter, in some 
warm spots, and ranges of mountain 
pastures for the summer. 

That Sir Robert sho.ild have fallen 
into so great an error regarding the 
most interesting portion of the popula- 
tion of Persia, is the more remarkable, 
as Kerreem Khan, one of the worthiest 
in the list of Persian rnonarchs, was 
himself a Lack, of the tribe Zund, and 
no more descended from Tartars than 
from Celts. 

The Knight represents this wander- 
ing population as Jiving under tents 
made of horse hair — a singular suppo- 
sition, as in that case a man would re- 
quire the tails of nearly a hundred 
horses to complete the most ordinary 
habitation ; and as the Persians have 
a great aversion to cutting their hor- 
sco' tails, wc must imagine cadi of 
the individuals who possesses a tent 
the master of more than a hundred 
horses. The tents are made of a cloth 
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manufactured from goats' hair, with 
sometimes a mixture of coarse wool. 

At Moorgliaub (Passagard®,) the 
Knight finds the remains which were 
described by Morier, and to satisfy us 
that the tomb given by the country 
people to the mother of Sofrmon, and 
believed by Morier to be the tomb of 
Cyrus, is actually the place of rest of 
that monarch, he quotes a passage from 
Arrian, which, had he given it right- 
ly, would have gone to prove quite the 
reverse. He professes to give the words 
of Arrian, and gives them thus — . 

w c The tomb of Cyras was in the royal 
paradise of Passargadn?, round which a 
grove of various trees was planted. It was 
supplied with water, and its fields were co- 
vered With high grass. The tomb was, be- 
low, of a quadrangular shape, built of free- 
stone ; above, was a house of stone, with a 
roof. The door that leads into it is so very 
narrow that a man, not very tall, with dif- 
ficulty can get in.’ ” 

Let us see what Arrian says, in 
Rookfc's translation. 

u The tomb was placed in the Royal 
gardens at Passargaibr, and round it was 
planted a grove of all kinds of trees : the 
place also was well watered, and the surface 
of the earth all round clothed with a beauti- 
ful verdure. The basis thereof confuted of 
one large stone, of a quadrangular form. 
Above, was a small edifice, with an nicked 
roof of stone, and a door, or entrance, so 
very narrow, that the slenderest man could 
scarcely pass through.” 

Here we have a remarkable differ- 
ence between the two translations ; the 
one stating that the base was built of 
freestone ; the other, that it was of 
one stone. The one, that it was a house 
of stone, with a roof ; the other, that 
it was a small edifice, with an arched 
roof of fctone. The one, that a man not 
very tall, with difficulty can get in ; 
the other, tint the slenderest man 
could scarcely pass through. Now this 
tomb has not a basis of one quadran- 
gular stone, neither has it an arched 
roof, neither is the door so narrow, that 
the slenderest man could .scarcely pass 
through. 

Notwithstanding these things, how- 
ever, we are still inclined to believe 
that this edifice is the tomb of Cyrus, 
and, consequently, that Mooghaub is 
Passagardse, or Passargadte, as Arrian 
writes it. At all events, it corresponds 
much tnore nearly with the descrip- 
tions which have reached us, than any 
other place which has been pointed 
out. 


From Passagardoe our author pro- 
ceeded to Nakshee Itoostam, where he 
found ample occupation for his pencil 
in copying the bas-reliefs sculptured 
on its rocks, to which lie has done great 
justice in his drawings. He then went 
to Persepolis, whence he lias brought 
another set of drawings, which form 
the most valuable part of his work. 

He endeavours to prove that Perse- 
polis owes its ornaments to Darius.Hy- 
daspes, but unless we put our faith in 
Professor Grotefeud's skill to decipher 
the arrow- headed or Perscpolitan cha- 
racter, and to translate the language 
which it is used to represent, we have 
not before us evidence sufficient to es- 
tablish the era to which these truly 
magnificent ruins belong ; and we are 
sorry to find, that some of the first 
Orientalists in Europe are very doubt- 
ful of the efficacy of Professor G rote- 
feud’s system to bring us to a right 
understanding of these inscriptions. 

At Persepolis, Sir Robert was taken 
ill, and left something undone which 
he intended to have done. If lie lias 
left any bas-reliefs uncopied, his ha- 
ving been obliged to leave the ruins is 
much to he regretted. From lVrsepo- 
lis he proceeded to Sheeraz, the city of 
Hafiz and of Saadce. Here he was for 
a considerable time in hud health, and 
was prevented by liis indisposition, and 
the heat of the weather, f rom descend- 
ing into the low country. We have 
lost something by his not having been 
able to visit Shalipore, for though Mo- 
rier \s drawings of the sculptures there 
are tolerable, there is a mighty diftcr- 
ence between them and those which 
Sir Robert would ha\e given. • 

Not far from Sheer tz the Knight 
saw, on a hill, the ruins of an edifice, 
on the remaining parts of which (the 
four doorways) lie observed some sculp- 
tures, resembling those of Persepolis, 
but rejects the idea that these have 
been brought from the great ruin, .and 
states that they must have been execu- 
ted for their present situation. In this 
he is certainly mistaken. The lintel of 
one, at least, of the door- ways is'sculp- 
tured on the lower side, and so placed 
that, the head and feet of the figure 
represented upon it rest on the pillars 
which form the door-posts, and are 
thereby hid — which could not have 
been the case, had the stones been ori- 
ginally intended for their present situ- 
ation. Moreover, tlic foundations of 
the walls, which have connected these' 
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door-ways, (and which may still be 
seen by clearing away a little earth and 
rubbish,) are, in part, composed of 
fragments of sculptured stones, and of 
pillars corresponding, in the mode of 
fluting, with those still standing at 
Persepolis. We may also remark that 
the proper name of this ruin is not 
M esched Mader i Sooliman, as Sir Ro- 
bert supposes, but Kasr Aboo Nasr. 

Before we take leave of the first vo- 
lume, we must state that the Knight 
has throughout called the Prince Go- 
vernor of Sheeraz, not Hoossein Alice 
Meerza, which is his name, but Has- 
san Alice Meerza, which is the name 
of another son of the King, who lias 
never been Governor of Shceraz. But 
this Sir Robert no doubt considers a 
trifle, as he has given us several speci- 
mens of the same sort of inaccuracy. 

At Sheeraz, Sir Robert is joined by 
Dr Sharpe, who is proceeding to Te- 
heran, and who ‘ad vises the Knight to 
return northward. They accordingly 
set out together, and on their third day's 
march from Sheeraz, they enter a nar- 
row valley, bounded on the right by 
a mountain, which their guide informs 
them is Istakhr ; but the information 
is immediately rejected as inaccurate, 
because, from the form of the moun- 
tain, our author imagines that no fort 
©r city could have stood on or beneath 
it. Yet the guide was right; it was 
even Istakhr which he pointed out ; 
just there it stands, with its crown of 
rock, like a huge column rising from 
the cenllfe of the mountain ; and with 
all due deference to the Knight's know- 
ledge of military matters, we must 
differ from him in opinion regarding 
the possibility of constructing a fort on 
the ton; for had lie ascended, lie would 
there have found the remains of a con- 
siderable fortification. 

During this day’s march too, near 
Mayen, our author might have exami- 
ned the ground on which Aga Ma- 
hommed Khan was encamped when 
liOotf Allee Khan made his famous 
night ^attack on the lines of his rival, 
and nearly succeeded, with a handful 
of men, in excluding the Kajars (the 
present Royal family) from the throne 
of Persia. But Sir Robert was proba- 
bly ignorant even of the event which 
gave interest td the ground over which 
he was passing. 

At lmaum.Zada Ismael, (a village 
so called from its being the burying- 
place of Ismael, a descendant from 


some one of the Mahommedan saints 
of the line of their prophet,) Dr Sharpe 
was taken ill, and they were forced to 
remain there for some days. Our au- 
thor admires the domestic policy of his 
host, who, like the other inhabitants 
of the sanctified village, was a seyud, or 
descendant of the prophet, and parti- 
cularly commends his judgment for 
dividing his attentions equally amongst 
his wives. Sir Robert does not seem 
to be aware that such a division is par- 
ticularly enjoined by his host's ances- 
tor in the Koran. 

From this village the travellers pro- 
ceeded towards Ispahan; and we have 
again all the horrors of break-neck 
roads, beset by merciless banditti, de- 
picted by the Knight in gloomy co- 
lours. From Aspass, (the district once 
governed by one of the Shirleys,) they 
proceed on their journey ; but, before 
reaching the ancient capital, were d§p- 
tined to sustain a. most formidable at- 
tack from a party of mounted Bukh- 
tiarccs, whom, however, they succeed- 
ed in repulsing after a sharp affair, 
in which the robbers came off* second 
best. We trust the Knight himself 
saw these Bukhtiarees, otherwise we 
should he* inclined to suspect that the 
whole affair was a. trick of his guards. 

At Ispahan, our Knight thought 
himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the Persian character to give us a full- 
length portrait of it. His account cer- 
tainly has the merit of novelty. We 
cannot give it a place here ; but we 
will beg any one who maybe desirous 
to know more about it, to compare it 
with wliat lie will find on the same 
subject in the works of Purchas , 
Chardin, Fryer, Han way, Colonel 
Johnstone, and Elphinstone, in his 
account of Cabul, which, though very 
short, is perhaps the most accurate of 
the whole. We wifi also beg leave to 
contrast Sir Robert's confidence of his 
own capability to draw this picture, 
with what Morier says at the close of 
his first journal ; and take the liberty 
of mentioning, that Morier had over 
Sir Roberta signal advantage, in being 
able to speak a language which is 
known to almost all the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Persia, where- 
as it is but too obvious that Sir Robert 
knows nothing of even the colloquial 
part of any language spoken in Persia ; 
at least of any language of which he has 
had occasion to use one word. Of the 
comparative merits of the works of the 
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two author we think it unnecessary 
to offer any opinion. It will be suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one who will 
take the trouble to read them. 

From Ispahan, Sir Robert betook 

■ himself to llamadan, (Ecbatana,) the 
ancient capital of Media, and visited 
the sculptured tablet of arrow-headed 
writing, which is still to be found in 
the mountain of Alwcnd, (Orontes,) 
above the town. In giving an account 
of Ecbatana, professedly from Herodo- 
tus, our author mis-states, or misun- 
derstands, what has been said regarding 
it by the historian. On his authority, 

■ he gives us the distance of the city 
from Mount Orontes, which we have 
not been able to find that he anywhere 
mentions; and he assures us, that tlic 
city had no outer or surrounding wall, 
which the ancient author certainly af- 
firms that it had ; and farther states, 
tlyit the outer wall was nearly equal in 
extent to the circumference of Athens, 
lie says that Deioces commanded the 
body of the people to fix their habita- 
tioi s beyond the walls which protected 
liis residence, by which is to be under- 
stood, we presume, that he did not 
permit them to fix their habitations 
within the inner walls, which immedi- 
ately surrounded the Palace and Royal 
Treasury. This he might very well do 
(as there were seven lines of walls, one 
within another) without driving them 
beyond the last or seventh line. 

There are one or two objects of inte- 
rest at llamadan, which our Knight 
has not noticed— though, amongst so 
much uninteresting matter, a place 
might Itave been made for them with 
advantage. The one is llic tomb of 
Avicenna, (here called Aboo Alice Ebn 
Senna,) which is vetierated by all class- 
es of natives, and in which offerings 
are made by all the sick people of the 
vicinity. It is a mean building, with a 
low dome-shaped roof, and contains 
an humble tomb, void of any ornament. 
It is curious to observe how confident- 
ly the Persians look lor medical assist- 
ance from the inancs of the departed 
physician. Another object worthy of 
remark, is a colossal representation of 
a lion cut from one great stone. It is 
now much mutilated and injured by 
exposure ; but it is probably of Greek 
wdrkjnanship, and some mysterious 

, sanctity is attached to it. When the 

tfjfeasauts want rain or wiud, they are 
in the habit of sacrificing a lamb or 
kid at the foot of this lion ; and those 


who are too poor to affbrd either of 
these animals, sacrifice a fowl. The 
stone is encrusted with the blood of 
the victims. This practice looks very 
like something which had beeu taught 
by the Greeks. 

The country about llamadan is in- 
habited chiefly by the Karagoostoo, or 
black-eyed tribe of Toork (Tartar) 
Eeleaut, who have almost all settled 
themselves in villages, and betaken 
themselves to agriculture. Their Chief, 
Sir Robert calls llagee Mahmoud 
Khan; but liis name is Mahoiumed 
lloossein Khan. We may here men- 
tion, that Mulimoud and Mahoinmed 
arc names as distinct and unconnected 
as John and James ; and that the name 
which our Knight has given the chief 
is as different from his real name as Sir 
Robert Kcr Porter is from Sir Row- 
land. 

From llamadan, tlie Knight passes 
towards Kernianshali, and having co- 
pied some remarkable sculptures at 
Tukhl i Rostan, proceeds to those of 
Rooscitoon. While he is busily e< eu- 
pied at the latter place, he is vise ted 
by one of the ministers of the Prince 
Governor of Kcrrnaiisliah ; the oldest 
son of the Shah, and the only one who 
had avowed his intention to oppose 
the succession of his brother Abbas 
Meerza. The Knight insists upon cal- 
ling the Prince of Kermanshah Mah- 
moud Alice Meerza, though his name 
is Mahommcd Alice Meerza; ami in 
the same way misnames almost every 
Prince whom he has occasicflfcto men- 
tion. Rut to return to the minister. 
It would appear that he was sent to 
invite Sir Robert, in the name of his 
master, to his capital ; and to request 
an opportunity of shewing him the at- 
tentions which he was desirous to pay 
to every British Gentleman. This con- 
descending and truly polite invitation, 
the Khight not very politely deplines, 
because he had received attentions 
from Abbas Meerza, and chose to ar- 
rogate to himself a right to mix most 
indelicately in the politics of a country 
through which he was passing a mere 
travelling stranger, and to act as if an 
open and avowed quarrel existed be- 
tween the two brothers, whereas they 
at all tiriics appeared publicly on good 
terms. They had the good sense to 
cast a veil of* politeness and reserve 
over their inward feelings, which Sir 
Robert had the want of delicacy and 
perception to put aside, and considered 
8 
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himself the enemy of the one, because 
he had been politely treated by the 
other. It was a poor compliment to 
Abbas Meerza, to suppose him capable 
of being gratified by so petty a display 
of party spirit in an unknown and un- 
important individual, who, entering 
the country as he did, was bound by 
every proper feeling to consider him- 
self totally unconnected with its par- 
ties and its politics, and to receive, as an 
.act of hospitality and condescension, 
by which he was highly honoured, the 
invitation he thus rudely rejected. 
But the whole is related with an affec- 
tation of importance which belongs to 
Sir Robert ; and his whole object ap- 
pears to be, to make us think himself 
a person of such consequence, that his 
visiting, or not visiting, Mahommed 
Alice Meerza, was likely to be consi- 
dered a matter of moment by the Prince 
Royal. — Poor Sir Robert ! 

In mentioning the extreme cheap.* 
ness of living in the vicinity of Ker- 
manshah, our author falls, as usual, 
into an error, in stating the value of 
coins. lie says, three reals (his daily 
expenditure for ten persons and twelve 
horses, with mules in proportion) are 
equal to about two shillings and six- 
pence of our money ; hut as six reals 
are equal to one Dutch ducat, and the 
ducat is worth more than nine shil- 
lings, the three reals must be estima- 
ted at not less than lour shillings and 
sixpence sterling — a sum certainly 
small enough. 

From Kermanshali, Sir llobert pur- 
sued his journey towards Bagdad, for 
the purpose of explorin'. 1 ; the ruins of 
Babylon. On the vik y jye have an ac- 
count of another gallant action, in 
which our Knight seems?, by his firm- 
ness, to have preserved the whole ca- 
ravan, consisting of nearly a thousand 
pilgrims. Before his arrival at Bagdad, 
liis servants got sick, and he finds him- 
self under the necessity of sending a 
man in advance to Mr llich, the East 
India Company’s Resident, to get a 
supply of money. The keeper of the 
caravansary, however, having disco- 
vered the state of his finances, supplies 
him liberally, and affords a most gra- 
tifying instance of the confidence with 
which our public agents in the East 
have inspired all classes of people in 
British integrity and honour. Sir Ro- 
bert remarks how nece^Jyy it is, that 
our Residents and diplomatic agents in 
those remote countries should be libe- 

Vol. XVI, 


ral-minded men, who will supply tlie 
pecuniary wants of a traveller without 
hesitating about “ the why or the 
Wherefore and pays a just tribute to 
the character of Sir Robert Liston and 
Mr Rich, who have not failed, on 
emergency, to administer to the wants 
of their countrymen. But we think 
these demands on persons in remote 
situations may be carried too far ; and 
wc deeply lament to state, that the 
un doubting kindness of one at least, if 
not of both of these gentlemen, has 
more than once been abused, and that 
even they are not tbe only persons who 
have paid for such liberality. 

Our author arrives in Bagdad, with 
high ideas of the city, borrowed from 
the Arabian Nights; but finds that 
the capital of Haroun al Rasheed has 
changed monstrously since the days 
of the facetious caliph. In fact, it 
appears to be a filthy place, and one 
which no man can enter without sacri- 
ficing the splendid associations which 
these tales had led him to connect 
with the name of Bagdad. 

From hence our author proceeded 
to the ruins of Babylon, which consist 
of mounds of various sizes, containing 
the remains of brick masonry, frag- 
ments of tiles and pottery, and one of 
them at least dead bodies. The Birs i 
Nimrood is the most remarkable re- 
main, and is supposed to be a remnant 
of the to\ycr of Babel or Belus. The 
mound called tlieKasr is believed to have 
been the palace near which Nebuchad- 
nezzar constructed the fainojis terrace 
gardens for his Median queen. Regard- 
ing the former condition or purpose of 
the num er ous edifices, the J tes of wh ich 
are marked by other mounds of smaller 
dimensions, no probable conjecture has 
been formed. 

In giving an account of the import- 
ance of Babylon in former times, our 
author has again misquoted Herodotus 
more tliau once. He' makes that his- 
torian -say, that the revenues of Baby- 
lon constituted half the income of the 
Kings of Persia ; how Herodotus dis- 
tinctly says one-third , and not one- 
half. He attributes to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the facing of the hank of the river 
with brick, and the turning of the ri- 
ver’s course to facilitate its accomplish- 
ment. Herodotus says, that the river 
was turned, and the embankment of 
brick, as well as the bridge, completed 
by Netocris, queen of Babylon, whose 
son enjoyed tnc empire when Cyrus* 
U 
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attacked it. Sir Robert farther states, 
that Babylon had three walls, of 
which Cyrus destroyed the first, and 
Darius lowered the second. Hero- 
potus says, " As soon as Darius be- 
came master of the place, he levelled 
the walls* and took away the gates, 

1 neither of which things Cyrus had done 
before After this, it is as difficult to 
trust to our author’s quotations, or his 
borrowed information, as to his original 
descriptions. 

We may also mention, that Sir Ro- 
bert has mis-stated another passage in 
Herodotus. On one of the Babylonian 
cylinders/ he imagines to be represent- 
ed some of the females dedicated to the 
worship of the moon. 

M These dedicated females , (says the 
Knight,) we are told by Herodotus, once 
in their lives, sat at the shrine of Venus, 
their heads bound with garlands, and their 
bodies With cords. Thus . exposed, if any 
stranger threw gold into her lap, she was 
obliged to retire with him into the temple, 
where her charms became the victim of its 
impure rites. The money was then laid 
upon the altar to be consecrated to the 
goddess/* 

Herodotus does not state this of any 
particular class of females, but dis- 
tinctly of “ every woman who is a na- 
tive of the country/* He docs not state 
that they were led into the temple, but 
to a distance from the temple, and 
makes no mention ef gold, but parti- 
cularly asserts that the money, how- 
ever small, could not be refused. 

The disturbed state of the country 
having pflt it out of the Knight’s power 
to visit the ruins of Susa, he gives us 
a short account of it from Major Mon- 
teitb, with drawings of two scupltured 
stones, which the Major had seen there. 
One of them had on one face figures 
resembling Egyptiaphieroglyph ics, on 
another arrow-headed writing. The 
second had op it a representation of a 
man lying under the raised paw of a 
lion. We must exclaim 'against Sir 
Robert's drawings of these stones as 
being antiquarianized to an inadmissi- 
ble extent: Major Monteith’s sketches, 
whiph have- been sent to this country, 
represent the stones with their sculp- 
tures, as in the highest preservation, 
their corners still retaining all their 
original sharpness. The second stone 
^7^2 found near the tomb of the pro- 
flat Daniel. 

, f'rm Babylon, Sir Robert returned 
to'ltegdad, and entered Kporsdistan 


(Carducia) on bis way back to Persia. 
He is here again in the most imminent 
danger, from banditti ahd dreadful 
mountain roads — two' perils of which 
he does not fail to give us- am pie details 
wherever he is in want of other mat- 
ter. In Koordistan, he passes through 
Sooltaneeah, the ancient Siozurus. The 
district is even now called Shelir i 
Zoor, (the city of strength,) of which 
the ancient name seems to have been a 
corruption, but Sir Robert writes it 
Shelir i Zool. 

Amongst the marvellous stories 
which our author lias collected, is the 
account which he gives of the Yczee- 
dee tribe of Koouls, called also Zczce- 
dees, whose character he paints in the 
most terrific colours, lie represents 
them as taking a singular and savage 
delight in murdering any unfortunate 
Turk, Persian, Jew, or Christian, on 
whom they can lay their hands ; and 
concludes by stating, that, “of all the 
lawless tribes he has ever heard of in 
the East, this appears the most detes- 
table.” Let us compare this with the 
account given of the same people, by 
Macdonald Kinnear, who, by some mi- 
racle, succeeded in passing through 
this country without being martyred. 
He say r, 

<c They (the Zczeedees) are also scatter- 
ed over this part of Koordistan, and enter- 
tain a hereditary antipathy to the JHusmiI- 
men, by whom their sect has suffered many 
bloody persecutions ; they are a brave and 
active race of men, drink wine and other 
strong liquois ; and although cruel from 
education and principle, yet more, tolerant 
on points of religion , and free from many 
of the narrow ^prejudices of tlieir neigh- 
bours.” * * 

We do not see anything very detes- 
table in this ; they are cruel, it is true ; 
but a sect which has suffered many 
bloody persecutions, may be forgiven 
for being sp ; and for the rest, they 
appear to be really very good fellows. 
They are brave and active — drink wine, 
which is much in their favour ; and 
are more tolerant on points of religion, 
and more free from narrow prejudice, 
than their neighbours. In snort; they 
seem to be the best people going in 
that part of the world. 

Regarding the modern history of 
Persia, Sir Robert seems to be nearly 
as accurately informed as he is on every- 
thing else/ tb his way from Koordis- 
tan to Tabreez, he meets a man named 
Boodab Khan, whom he calls Bondah 
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Khan, and who he states was blinded Mohammed Khan, preserved the crown 
by the governor of Maragha for his jewels for the present king, 
adherence to the present royal family, Another instance of our traveller's 
when that governor was a competitor extraordinary inaccuracy, occurs in his 
for the throne. Now the governor of list of the governments of the royal 
Maragha was himself one of the firm- princes ,of Persia. We subjoin it with 
est adherents of the present royal fa- one corrected from better authority, 
mily ; and, after the murder of Aga 

Sir Robert's List. 

* " Mahmoud Alice Meerza, governor of Kermanshah. 

Abbas Meerza, - Azerbijan. 

Abdoolah Meerza, - Zenjan. 

Hoossein Allee Meerza, - - Sheeraz. 

Alice Nakee Meerza, - - Casvin.* 

* Hassan Allee Meerza, - - Ghilan.* 

* Mahmoud Koolee Meersa, - - Kliora$san. 

* Mahmoud Tukeli Meerza, - - Boorojird. 

Allee Shah Meerza, - Teheran. 

Sheik Allee Meerza, , Chumeen." 

Corrected List. 

w Mahommed Allee Meerza, governor of Kermanshah. 

Abbas Meerza, - Azerbyjan. 

Abdoolah Meerza, - Zenjan. 

Hoossein Allee Meerza, - - Sheeraz. 

Alice Nakee Meerza, - - - Casvin. 

* Hassan Allee Meerza, - -* Khorassan. 

* Maliommed Koolee Meerza, - Mazanderan.* 

* Mahommed Tukeh Meerza, - Boorojird. 

Allee Shah Meerza, - Teheran. 

Sheik Allee Meerza, - Cliumeen. 

By comparing these it will be found, be estimated at not less than 200,000 
that in a list of ten governments, with ducats, or L,1 00,000 ; giving in favour 
the names of their governors, there are of Persia a balance of about L. 400,000 
no less than six errors. Three princes sterling for the year 1821, the year 
are misnamed ; one government (Ma- after Sir Robert left Persia.' 
zamleran) is entirely omitted, and one From Tabreez Sir Robert went again 
(Ghilan) is put in its place, which was to Teheran, to take his leave of the 
not governed by a prince; while the Shah, and presented his majesty, “ as 
prince who actually governs Mazande- a token of gratitude a portrait, finish- 
ran is made to govern Khorassan. ed from the sketch which he had made. 

Sir Robert seems reluctant to touch His majesty received it graciously, and 
anything like statistical information, lost no timc.in sending presents to the 
and certainly not without reason, if artist. This is all very fine ; and looks 
we may judge from the few specimens well for Sir' Robert, and not amiss for 
he has given us. We may notice his the Shah. But what shall we say when 
account of the state of trade between we are informed, that our Knight was 
Russia and Persia, which, he assures much mortified to find liis presents 
us, shews a balance much in favour of only amount to abou t 20() tomans, 
the former. But, in his* calculation, and fought a good battle to get a larger 
he seems to have entirely omitted the value placed on his “ token of grati- 
most important of the Persian exports, tude ?' Nor was he entirely unsuc- 
the silk of Gliilan, a large proportion cessful ; for the order of the Lion and 
of which is taken to RusSa, and paid the Sun was added to what had origi- 
for chiefly in cash* In the year 1821, nally been contemplated, that the 
the Georgian merchants from Tiflis Knight might not go away discon- 
brought into Persia 600,000 Dutch tented. 

ducats, r nearly L.30Q,000 sterling, in- Ou an excursion which Sir Robert 
dependent of the sums paid for silk by made to the lake of Oroomia, after lus 
the merchants of Astrakan, which may return from the capital to Tabreez, he 
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saw- an encampment of a fierce and 
lawless tribe, called by the formidable 
name of ft Shassivannees,” of whom 
he gives us some account ; but he docs 
not seem once to have imagined, that 
these dreadful Shassivannees are in 
truth no other than his old friends the 
Shah Sevunds; of whose origin he gives 
us a true account (taken from Mal- 
colm’s History of Persia) in the first 
volume, and whose name being inter- 
preted signifies King’s friends* 

On the same excursion, he also vi- 
sited a sort of military colony, esta- 
blished by the Prince Royal for his ar- 
tillery-men, and thence called Tope- * 
Killah ; Tope signifying a cannon, and 
Killali a fort. It is situated, he informs 
us, in the district of llamatabad, so 
called in honour of the commandant 
of artillery, Itamat Allee Khan. But 
we find the district called Marhamat- 
abad, (the dwelling of kindness,) long 
before the Topchee Bashee (head ar- 
tillery-man) was horn. • 

In our author s remarks on this co- 
lony we find some curious observa- 
tions. His system of political econo- 
my is somewhat startling. He is of 
opinion, that in a country situated as 
Persia is under an absolute monarchy, 
the most certain way to obtain fpr the 
population the blessings of liberty is 
to raise a regular army. The Knight, 
we much fear, has been too long re-' 
siding under a military despotism to 
retain any accurate notions of liberty, 
or of the measures by which its pro- 
gress is to be advanced or retarded. 

Sir Robert 'is of opinion, that fifty 
thousand Persians, fully organized and 
officered by Europeans , “ would prove 
more formidable during a campaign in 
the East than four times the number 
of the best European veterans !!!” — 
This comes of Sir Robert s knowledge 
of military matters. 

During his visit to the lake of Qroo- 
mia, Sir Robert .saw Goorehin Killah, 
(correctly, Googoorchki Killah, the 
fort of pigeons ;) but the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with this 
rock has escaped his observation. It 
contains numerous fossil shells, of spe- 
* cies not now to be found within many 
hundreds of miles of the place, if, in- 
; deed, they exist at all. 

$ir Robert at last sets out from Ta- 
, breez on his return to Europe ; and, on 
.hjp Way -to Erivan, again visits Arda- 
uheiiywhich he confidently calls Arta- 
xata; and, to give a colour of proba- 


bility to bis position, finds the river 
Guernee running close to the ruins. 
Rut this river runs several miles dis- 
tant; and what he mistook for it, was 
nothing more than a canal cut for the 
purposes of husbandry. He visited 
also the ruins of the city of Guernee, 
which are situated on the bank of the 
mountain vsllley, or rather chasm, 
through which the river flows. There 
he found the ruins described by Mo- 
rier, which are supposed to be those 
of a building erected by Tiridates in 
honour of his sister, to which Sir Ro- 
bert gives the name of Taklit i Tiri- 
date, a name applied by the natives 
not to that ruin, but to the ruins of 
Ardasheer. 

Proceeding farther up the valley to 
Keghort, he sees what he calls the 
Birs ; but it was not the Birs, for that 
ruin is situated far amongst the moun- 
tains, and is not visible from any point 
of the road which the Knight travelled. 
He next gives us an account of the 
church and excavations of Keghort, 
hut omits the most remarkable object 
to be found there, viz. the inscription 
given by Morier, which commemorates 
the plunder of the place by Tymoor- 
lung, (Tamerlane). 

On hi3 entering Erivan, Sir Robert 
found the Sooneehs making bitter la- 
mentations over the sons of Allee, 
Iloossein and Hassan, who were mar- 
tyred. This festival is called the Mo- 
hurrum, and is held in Persia with 
much pomp, solemnity, and mourning. 
But our author lias, in his account, 
made the trifling mistake, of attribu- 
ting the whole to the Sooneehs; where- 
as they are known, in some places, to 
hold the same festival with rejoicing : 
and it is the Sheealis who, from their 
generation of Allee, and everything 
that is his, make milch lamentation 
over the death of his sons. The whole 
may be found in Morier. 

At Erivan a report is spread, that 
the plague is prevailing at Kars, a 
Turkish town and district; but, on 
his arrival at that place, onr author 
discovers that it was all a trick of the 
governor of Erivan, to prevent the cot- 
ton and grain of Kars from being 
brought itltf diis province, where he 
has a monppoly of these articles. This 
is an error ; Kars is too cold to produce 
cotton, and is supplied with that article 
almost exclusively from Erivan. 

Sir Robert is monstrously offended 
with Asiatic dirt, and complains, that 
17 
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to have any idea of filth in a superla- 
tive degree a man must visit Asia. 
We would ask whether he has forgot- 
ten Russia ; which, if report does not 
much belie it, surpasses, in the loath- 
someness of its unclcanliness and im- 
purity, all that is most offensive in the 
countries of Asia. It is truly 4$ excel- 
lent joke to hear a man, who lias re- 
sided and travelled in Russia, speak of 
the intolerable filth of any other coun- 
try. 

Our author, amongst other flatteries, 
flatters himself, that he has found out 
the precise spot on the mountains of 
Ararat on which Noah's ark rested 
after the flood. As a specimen of his 
mode of reasoning, we shall state the 
process by which he arrives at this in- 
teresting conclusion. He imagines, 
that, as the ark had a window on the 
top, no mountains could have been seen 
from it unless they were much higher 
than the situation of the vessel ; and 
that, as the ark is said to have rested 
on the mountains of Ararat, ft must 
have been so placed as to rest partly 
on each, which would bring it into the 
valley between the two peaks. 

Let us see how far this Veasoning 
corresponds with the account given in 
the book of Genesis, chap. viii. ver. i. 
and 5. There we find, “ And the ark 
rested on the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. And the 
waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month. In the tenth month, on 
the first May of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen." 

Here we have nearly two months 
and a half between the time when the 
ark rested, and that at which the tops 
of tlie mountains were seen. Rut if 
the ark-had rested where he supposes, 
the tops of Ararat must have been dry 
even long before it rested, and might 
nave been seen as well on the first day 
thereafter, as at the end of two months 
and a half. It is therefore obvious, 
that what is meant by “ the tops of 
tlic mountains,” is the tops of other 
mountains, which, being much lower 
than Ararat, were so much longer of 
presenting themselves above water. — 
Sir Robert should not meddle with 
these things. 

Our author proceeded through Arze- 
room to Constantinople ; and, as usual, 
entertains us with dreadful stories of 
robbers and murderers, who seem to 
have haunted the Knight almost conti- 
nually. After a journey full of danger, 


he at last relieves tis from infinite anxie- 
ty by announcing, that he has once more 
set his foot on the soil of Europe. A 
dozen times, during the perusal of his 
work, did we think ourselves on the 
brink of something dreadful. Plunder, 
and wounds, and captivity, have been 
continually in our minds ; every new 
excursion threatened to verify our 
fears ; and we trembled whenever wc 
found his road leading amongst moun- 
tains. 

Before taking our leave of the kniglit- 
crranl , we must make a few observa- 
tions on liis mapj but they shall be 
very few. 

In Georgia, he has made the pro- 
vince of Kartalinia include the greater 
part of the province of Somhetia, so 
that the whole of the name of the for- 
mer province, as it stands in this map, 
is within the limits of the latter, which 
he has omitted altogether. He has 
omitted the great range of mountains 
which divide Georgia from the Turk- 
ish province of Akhiska. lie has omit- 
ted the large village of Shoolavcr, one 
of the places at which he himself halted. 
He has attached the mountain of Al- 
leeghuz to a range from which it is 
completely detached’; ami lias detach- 
ed tlie mountain of Sevelan from a 
range, of which it is a part. He has 
made the river Augce fall into the 
lake of Oroomia, to the north of the 
island of Shahee, whereas it falls in to 
the south. He has omitted the part 
of the high range of Koflan Kooh, 
which lies between Miuna and the ri- 
ver Kizil Ozun ; and has made the 
road from Zen jan to Sooltaneeah cross 
a range of mountains w hicli does not 
exist. He has nearly omitted the very 
lofty range south of Kohrood, and that 
between Imaum Zada Ismael and the 
plain of Oojan. We could easily enu- 
merate fifty such errors, and some even 
more important than most of these; 
but we have chosen to give only some 
of those which have attracted our at- 
tention in places where he has himself 
been , and where consequently no one 
else can be answerable for his errors. 

On the whole we are free to declare, 
that we have never seen so large a book 
so meagre and wanting in useful infor- 
mation, — so full of extravagance and 
romance, — so inaccurate in everything, 
—and altogether so likely to give tlie 
most erroneous ideas of the countries, 
nations, tribes, and persons, of which 
and of whom it professes to give an ac- 
count. A love of exciting wonder, and 
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a love of great events, seem to be its the knight-errant,) in the language of 
chief characteristics. To represent as some doughty follower of that renown- 
great and formidable the difficulties of ed Arab, Cid Hamet Benengeli, I may 
a journey which would have been easy report myself as once more collecting 
to every one else ; — to raise his own my horses, mules, and trusty squire, 
importance, by attaching motives and and one fine morning, towards the close 
a consequence which did not belong to of April, (it should have been the first,) 
them to the conduct of others towards like the&Knight of La Mancha , stilly- 
himself ; — in short, to make himself ing forth over mountain , dale , and de- 
file knight-errant hero of a romantic sert , in search of fame and honours at 
story, father than the narrator of sober the court of a great king of the east ” 
facts, seems to have been liis object. It is strange how people sometimes 
Nothing can be more in point than catch a glimpse of their own follies 
the account which he has given of his sufficient to expose them, and single 
travels. We should scarcely have ven- out for themselves likenesses equally 
tured so to describe him, had he not ridiculous and fitting, 
chosen tlie likeness. “ Therefore, (says 

THE SUICIBE. 


13 ast a. — I' ll think no more about 
it. I have closed the accounts, and 
bring myself in debtor to death. All 
that remains to be considered is, how 
I am to do the business. I have been 
reading all the suicides I could gather, 
during the lust week, and I do not find 
one exactly conformable to my ideas 
oil the subject. 

Shall I blow iny brains out ? — It is 
well my uncle Nicholas is not present, 
for the old rogue used always to say 
that I had none ; but lie was ever a 
calumniator. No, I shall not blow 
my brains out, even supposing I have 
any. .It is a dirty way : a man’s col- 
lar is quite disarranged, and his shirt 
most disagreeably stained with batter 
and blood. Then you are quite a dis- 
gusting-looking devil, actually a bore 
to a sensitive coroner and a sympathe- 
tic court of pie-powder. Besides, af- 
ter all, you are not sure, liohespierre, 
for instance, as we all know, disfi- 
gured himself awfully, ami yet lived 
long enough to gratify the kind people 
of Paris with a guillotine exhibition, 
al fresco ? at his expense. If you miss, 
the cursed report of the pistol calls up. 
the household, and you are restrained 
by their civil interference from com- 
mitting the “ rash act and in any 
case, you fill the room with a filthy 
smoke, smelling most diabolically of 
sulphur. There is not a cook-maid 
in my kitchen hut would say, “ Ay, 
ay, poor master was wanted, sure 
enough — tlieould ’un was looking for 
him. When he called, he could not 
help coming, poor gentleman ! there 
was a smell of brimstone, my dear, in 
the room, that would knock down a 
horse.” On which vouchee would re- 


mark, “ No doubt on't, Molly ; he has 
gone bang, four-in-hand, to where he 
will get enough of that 'ere commo- 
dity.” 

It is then a ruled point that I shall 
not blow my brains out. — Cut my 
throat ? No bad notion. Yet stop a 
while. Hoes not the objection of be- 
daubing myself hold here also? O 
surely, an*d in a tenfold degree : you 
must, besides, give yourself the trouble 
of taking off your cravat ; and you 
may miss there tbo. I have known 
people to slit the weasand, and yet 
have the wound cobbled up by some 
tailoring surgeon, and live, as the 
newspapers have it, respectable mem- 
bers of society. I never could hit the 
carotid, for 1 do not know wlifcre it is 
and if 1 did, there would be some cit 
lying perdu with his jest, ready to call 
me “ Carotid-artery cutting so-and- 
so.”, I am, moreover, t>f opinign that 
it must hurt a man sadly to cut his 
throat. I remember once upon a time 
how a barber cut me into the bone 
while shaving me, and I was so stung 
with the pain that I knocked him 
down. Should not I then be a jackass 
of the first car to hurt myself ten 
times worse than tjhc knight of the 
pole ? Just think of a jagged razor go- 
ing through your windpipe! The mere 
thought is hideous, llazor, avaunt ! 
I'd not cut my tbroat for a thousand 
pounds. 

Shall I poison myself? What ! die 
the death of a rat ? Not I, I thank 
you. That were descending in the 
scale of creation most scandalously. 
Then what a pretty account of my 
personal appearance there would be in 
the reports ! “ The body of the un- 
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fortunate gentian an was blown up 
like a tun, ami there were livid and 
pea-green spots all over his counte- 
nance. His right eye was drawn down 
to his mouth, and hii? left twisted up 
over his eyebrow." — A pretty picture, 
in truth ! And just take up a sheet 
medically descriptive of poisons, witli 
their effects, symptoms. See. Griping 
of the guts, burning of the stomach, 
parching of the throat, shivering of 
the sides, lolling out of the tongue, 
twisting of the mouth, and ten thou- 
sand other disagreeable abominations. 
Besides, you would, during the time 
of the operation, he wishing yourself 
all manner of ill wishes for being so 
great a goose, and praying the deed 
undone. Believe me, you would re- 
pent it sadly. If you were discovered, 
what a tumult there would he, and 
what a vehicle for all kind of unclean- 
ly draughts your unfortunate wind- 
pipe would be made. “ Pour down a 
tureenful of melted butter," one fel- 
low would exclaim, — “ pour it down 
without a moment’s delay." — “ If it 
be an alkali poison he has swallowed,” 
another would put in his word, “ neu- 
tralize it with an acid." — All my life 
long I hated the jargon of the che- 
mists. tc Give him tartarized anti- 
mony,” would be the cry of a third. 
cc Nothing in the whole world is so 
efficacious in such misfortunes," a 
fourth would exclaim, “ as the tinc- 
ture of poluphloisboio." £N.B. This 
fellow would be a quack doctor, who 
had taken out a patent for the tinc- 
ture — a composition of brandy and to- 
bacco water. J 

In Japan, a gentleman, when he falls 
into disgrace at court, has the privi- 
lege of taking a sword and ripping out 
his bowels. What is to be thought of 
that ? Cato of Utica did the same. 

“ What Cato ilid, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong !” 

said Eustace Budgell, and flung him- 
self over the side of a wherry in^p the 
Thames, with a couple of nine-pound 
balls in his coat pockets. It was rather 
a queer way, after all, of imitating 
Cato. If I had written these lines, I 
should have done what the old Utica- 
nian did au pied dc la httre . But, in 
good truth, I have no such notion. 
Faugh ! a man to die with his pud- 
dings out, like the foolish two-headed 
giant deluded by Jack- th e-giant- kill- 
cr. I never approved of Cato’s prin- 
ciples, having been all my life a Tory, 
who, if I had breathed the vital air in 


the days of Juliu9 Ctesar, would have 
voted for him through thick and thin. 
I therefore do not And myself at all 
bound to follow Cato's practice. As 
for the Japanese^ there is nobody in 
these parts of the world that I know 
of bound to follow their example, ex- 
cept lloberi Wai ren, of No. 30, Strand. 
He may embowel himself if he likes — 
I shall not. 

Hanging is obviously not even to 
be named. It does not accord with a 
gentleman’s ideas. I have always lived 
independent, and have no fancy for 
dying dependant, on anything. A man 
is a long time in suspense. I hate 
your pas sntf upon nothing, and never 
should wisli to earn thirteen pence 
halfpenny by such a plebeian occupa- 
tion, particularly wlien executed upon 
myself. I do not see, moreover, but 
it would be an unfair and poaching 
kind of intrusion on the office of the 
King's final magistrate. Sheriff 1 Lau- 
rie — I beg his pardon — Sir Peter Lau- 
rie would have just cause of indigna- 
tion against me, if I were to cheat Ids 
new drop of its legal right to turn off 
all pensile people within his bailie- 
wicks of London and Middlesex. — 
There must be a great many dis- 
agreeable sensations about be ing hang- 
ed. I knew a man once, who had 
escaped the gallows after having been 
turned off, and he told me that you 
frit as if a lump of something edible 
stuck in your gullet, while you were 
at the same time knocked with a 
chuck down an interminable preci- 
pice. Then you saw all kind of flash- 
ing fires before your eyes and after 
you were at rest, a flaming bolt ap- 
peared to enter each of the soles of 
your feet, and to make way up rapid- 
ly, but gradually,* to your pericra- 
nium. Who could feci pleasure in a 
posture of this kind? Your neck- 
attitude, too, is mighty unseemly. 
Look at the picture of Lord Coleraine 
— heretofore George Hanger — in the 
second page of his Memoirs, or of old 
Izaak Walton, in the present exhibi- 
tion at Somerset-Ilouse, and you will 
see how awkward a crick-in-tli’-ncck- 
like position it is. Why Wainwright 
thought proper to exhibit old Izaak 
as just after being hanged, I do not 
know, and firmly believe that he has 
no warrant for it in any biography of. 
the old piscator ; but look at No. 
in the above exhibition, and you will 
see him there evidently with the wry- 
neck twist of the gallows about him. 
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In a word, I do not choose to be 
strung up. Hang puppies and high- 
waymen with all my heart. 

Drown myself? The sun is shining 
bright on the Thames, as 1 see it from 
one of my windows in the Temple. It 
looks tempting. 

“ Says she, my dear, the wind sets fain 
And you may have the tide.” 

So sung Katharine Hayes a hundred 
years ago — but so sing not I. There 
are many grave objections to drown- 
ing a man's self. First, you are 
choked with water, and I never could 
prevail on myself to swallow as much 
as a half pint of that liquid. 

u Had Neptune, when first lie took 
charge of the sea, 

Been as wise, or at least been as merry 
as we, 

He’d have thought better on’t, and in- 
stead of his brine. 

Would have filled the vast ocean with 
generous wine.” 

In that case there might have been a 
difference in my ideas ; but water — 
and Thames water too — the thought 
is intolerable. If you Succeed, wlmt 
a neat article you are when you are 
found ! In nine days, I am told, a 
body inevitably rises — and how does 
it rise? A colony of prawns and 
shrimps have fastened themselves on 
you, and are making free with your 
person, in the most gourmand fashion. 
A crab has eaten out your eye3 — a 
cod is fattening bis sounds on the 
drums of your ears — and a turbot lias 
revenged himself for all the liberties 
you have taken with bis tribe, by 
making your face as flat as his own 
spine. As one of our poets — I forget 
his name — says on a similar occasion — 

w The perch did pCrch between his ribs ; 
the sole, 

Sole reveller, feasted on 1 his nibbled 
jowl ; 

The plaisc was placed where’er he 
pleased ; the pike 

Shouldered itself, yet lay levelled in act 
to strike. 

A maiden sought his 1 hand, but sooth to 
say, 

That amorous maiden was a maiden 
ray,” &c. 

1 never could agree with old Demon ax 
in Lucian, that it is merely an act of 
gratitude to the fishes to let them cat 
you, after you have eaten so many of 
them* Then, too, llu-re are many 
chances of your not succeeding. There 
is the whole body of the Humane So- 


ciety, including Alexander of Russia, 
regularly leagued and bonded to pull-, 
people out of the vasty deep nolentes 
volentes. How awkward you would 
look on awakfhg, to find yourself 
stretched out upon a table, with a fel- 
low puffing a bellows into your very 
nostrils, or rubbing you with a hot 
cloth ! 

As for jumping off the Monument, 

“ like Levi the Jew,” (Rejected Ad- 
dresses, hem !) or any other height, 
that is quite out of tnc question. I 
get giddy even looking out of a three 
pair of stairs window ; how odious to 
my nerves it must be, therefore, to 
jump from one ! Poor Levi, I under- 
stand, after he was fairly off, made a 
grasp with his bund back again at the 
balustrade of the Monument. How 
he must have felt during that second, 
when perfectly conscious of the entire 
desperation of liis case ! I shudder to 
think of it just now, and am obliged 
to shut the window through mere ner- 
vousness. And when you are down, 
what a pretty looking lump of smash 
and abomination ! You are lying on 
the ground like a lump of bloody mor- 
tar, prepared for dashing the front of 
the house of some Ogre-like King of 
Dahomey. 

Nor would starvation at all agree 
with me* I fasted one day on a pound 
of beef and a half quartern, and 1 
could have cried when evening came 
on. Oh, no ! whenever or however I 
die, let me go out of the world with a 
full stomach. When a man is hungry, 
hideous and beggarly ideas are apt to 
get into his head, and be cannot sec 
his way clearly before him. A w indy 
vapour rises from the stomach, which 
fills the brain w T ith odious chimeras. 
I never could stand it. All my firmly 
fixed. resolves on death, if I were to 
attempt it that way, would be knock- 
ed up by the smell of the first cook's 
shop, or the distant prospect of an 
Alderman waddling up Fleet Street. 
It is impossible. 

Well, then, shall I stab myself wore 
major um ? Die in a Roman fashion, 
sheathing a dagger in my bosom like 
Lucretia, or falling on my sword like 
Brutus. It would be something pa- 
thetical and romantic. I am afraid, 
however, that the days of pathos and 
romance are most considerably gone 
by. Td confess the fact honestly, I 
do not think I could ever muster up 
courage to drive a long spit of cold 
steel into my breast ; and as to falling 
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on my sword, in the first place I have 
not a sword to fall on, and it would 
be quite absurd to buy one for such a 
purpose ; and, in the second place, if 
I had one, I am perfectly’ certain that 
I should miss it, or make some other 
fatal blunder — or rather some blunder 
which would not be fatal — if I at- 
tempted to fling myself on it. f Then 
how like an unfortunate gaby I should 
look! 

Let me cogitate for a short while. 
I have dismissed, as unpracticable, 
shooting, throat-cutting, poisoning, 
unbowelling, hanging, drowning, tum- 
bling, starving, stabbing. Wnkt re- 
mains? Softly a while. , My uncle 
Nicholas used always to say, that many 
a man killed himself by drinking — and 
my uncle Nicholas was a man "of ob- 
servation. Perhaps that would be an 
easy, comfortable, cosey kind>of way 
of doing the business, after all, with- 
out tumult or stuff. However, I have 
no idea of doing it at a glass, and go- 
ing before a coroner stretched upon a 
door, smelling like a rum-cask, and 
open to the opprobrious verdict* of 
" Died by excessive drinking." That 


is evidently low. X,- on the, contrary, 
shall try if my uncle's prediction of 
such suicide being slqw but spre^were 
right, and if it poison? the, let it ope- 
rate on me like a stow poisQn— - 
M So glides the meteor through thej sky. 
And spreads along a gilded train. 

But when its short-lived beauties die, 
Dissolves to common air\gain.” 

Is not that very pretty* and very poe- 
tic? Here, then, Anthony, get you 
down to the Rainbow, and fetch me a 
stoup of liquor, as the Gravedigger in 
Hamlet has it. I am bent on death. 

M Come 811 me a glass, fill it high, 

A hamper, a bumper. I’ll have— 
He’s a fool that will flinch, 

I'll not bate him an inch, 

Though I drink myself into thegnfre.” 

I am bent on death. Perhaps, too, I 
may hive the goodjuck to go off in a 
flash of flame, orjbe burnt to death by 
Voluntary combustion, thereby to af- 
ford a subject for a new novel by a 
new Brockden Brown. So now 
‘♦“Farewell, fair world ! and light of day, 
farewell !” 

For I have closed the shutters. 


SONNET TO A CHILD. 


Thou darling child ! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly stray, 

(Its light unrivalfd by the morning ray,) 

Thy fair and open brow upraised the while, 

With am-appealing glance so void of guile, A .\ 

(Untaught the trusting bosom to betray ;) 

Thy sinless graces Win my soul away 
From dreams and thoughts, that darken and defile ! — 

Scion of beauty ! If a stranger's eye . 

Thus dwell upon thee ; if his bosom's pain. 

Charm'd by thine holy smile, forget to smart. 

Oh ! how unutterably sweet her joy ! 

Oh ! how indissolubly firm the chain, ' 

Whose links of love entwine a Mothers heart ! 

L. D. 

\ ’ SONNET. / 

The Summer sun had set !— The blue mist sill'd 
Along the twilighj lake,— no sounds arose, 

Save such as hallow Nature's ?weet repose, 

And charm the car hf Peace t Young Zephyr hail'd f( , 

\ In vain the, slumbering Echo l^-In the grove 

: T&fe Song of night's lone bard, sweet Philomel, . 

Broke not the noly calm ; the soft notes fell 
Like the low whisper'd vows of timid love ! 

I paused fn adoration,— and such dreams 

As hahnt the pensive soul, intensely fraught 
With silent Incommunicable thought, 

And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams, 

. C&ght wn. the memory of departed yearfe, 

Flash'choniny mind, ann woke lux#lous tears ! . 

, • *7\ * * L. D. 
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No. I. 

JOANNA BAILLIJE. 


«*W«bn we resolved on presenting 

on the wo^ an^ taknts of the most 
distinguished feinale authors, we did 
not for a>moraenthesitate in deciding 
to whom *he right of precedency was 
due. Th^name of Joanna BaUUie in** 
stantly suggested itself to our minds. 
We were delighted with the opportu- 
nity afforded us of offering our tribute 
of admiration to one, who, in point of 
genius, is inferior to no individual on 
thejrolls of modern celebrity’ — whose 
labours have given a tone and charac- 
ter to the poetic literature of our na- . 
tion — whose works were the ^manuals 
of our earliest yews, and were Juried 
by us, in our Rcha$l-boy days, to 
shady nooks, and unfrequented paths, 
and our most favourite ‘solitudes— 
whose touching portraitures .of the 
workings of the human soul awaken* 
ed in u&tan enthusiasm, to the full as 
ardent as that w^leh is ottly inspired 
in our present youth by the effemi- 
nizing sensuality Moore, or, the 
gloomy and* bewildering fascinations 
of Lord Byron — whose deep and af- 
fecting morals, illustrated by the mo-t 
ving examples of her scenes, touched, 
the heart and nerved the mind, and 
improved the understanding by the 
delightful means of ati excited imagi- 
nation— and whose pages we have ne- 
ver returned to, in Our days of more 
matured* judgment, without reviving 
the fading 'tints of admiration, and 
justifying' our early estimate of her 
nigh intellectual superiority. ** , 
We have attributed to Joanna 
Baillie a strong influence in operating 
the ehange that has taken place incur 
poetic literature. We are aware that 
this is > a^ supposition which will be 
considered as humiliating to the pre* 
tensions of^he stronger sex ; that it 
supposes the 'distinguished fraternity 
of hards, of whom *our country is so 
justly proud, and who have united in 
forming of the reigns of George the 
Third and Fourth another Age of 
Gen&s, only seeded to that of Elisas 
*bgHu$to : have* laboured in' a, region 
vrhj^^gs opened to them by Aha 
haw of a woman. . But however at sxtt * 
|j^4^tmertiraJm^sound^ or how* 
ever r^tftdre it may appearteeur 


male prejudices and our tenacious love 
of superiority, we make the assertion 
without the slightest fear of contra- 
• diction, for it is supported by the in- 
controvertible testimony of facts. The 
evidence to substantiate its truth is 
seen lift the state of our national poetry 
before the publication of the principles 
laid down by our authoress in her pre- 
liminary Essay, and of the Tragedies 
that exemplified and illustrated her 
. principles ; and in the state of our 
present national poetry, of which every 
Upe of the master spirits, who have 
arisen iqta subsequent celebrity, have 
received, almost as boys, the impres- 
sions o$ her genius, and have either 
avowedly or unconsciously followed in 
thfe track marked out by her example. 

When the first volume of Plays on 
the' Passions was presented to the 
ublic, nothing could be much more 
egSraded than the state of our poetic 
literature. Beattie was the man of 
highest and of most deserved reputa- 
tion. -The Minstrel has perhaps been 
over-rated, and a few stanzas of a most 
rare perfection have given currency to 
a work which is, for the most part, 
heavy and uninteresting; which so evi- 
dently betrays the labour of the author, 
that the reader suffers a sympathetic 
fatigue from his exertions ; which is" 
occasionally tainted by a morbid or 
affected sentimentality — as when the 
old hermit wreathes flowersjround the 
antlers of the stag ; and which is not 
a little disfigured by the verbose and 
cumbrous circumlocution, ,to which 
the author was constrained by want 
of dexterity in thje management of the 
Spenser stanza. With all these im- 
perfections to detraet fromtbe mdt 
of an incomplete production* the 
Minstrel was,, at tbeyljM Joanna 
JJaillie’a, incom- 

parabljrthe bioi Wflgfc band 

of any Jiving } restffbi- 

lowedrHfow Dr 

Darwin/Mr Bye*, Miss 

Seward,* Mf* vBfwrouM* .Charlotte 
Smith, MiiBo&cbe, Jratywle* cm 

gum ew$ if^la r sjfoek of<dra~ 
li»tirJlteraturer#M WM twStvUtterly 
contemptibly in the 

£umbarktlfl apd Mure 
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phy. Tliere was a crew inferior to 
these, whom Mr Gifford had levelled 
to the earth, as they were starting into 
sudden notoriety, by the force pf his 
just and inimitable satire ; and he, 
indeed, ' by the exquisite .truth and 
tenderness of his elegy, “ I wish I was 
iokere 4 nn<1 ^ ex t V had proved himself 
as capable pf setting an example of 
excellence, as of apportioning the just 
chastisements of folly ; but he chose 
to dedicate the treasure of his days to 
illuminating the works of others, ra- 
ther than improving us by his own ; 
and for the rest of the then flourish- 
ing and tlvriving poets, they were the 
imitators 1 of imitations — the third 
pressing of an exhausted wine-press — 
the ninth and dwindled farrow of the 
school of Pope and Addison. Poetry 
had degenerated into a trick apd knack 
of verse-making, with whidn it had 
become synonymous. It had lost all 
the variety and elasticity of nature. A 
certain set of words, combinations, 
and images, had become conventional- 
ly agreed' upon,* as the common stock 
and joint property of the rhyming 
world — the sonnet of Mr B. was ele- 
gant, and round and smooth as the 
elegy of Mr C. ; and in every'man or 
woman of moderate education, nothing 
more was wanting to qualify the indi- 
vidual for a poet of distinction, than a 
recollection of the authorised epithets, 
a fund of accredited expressions, a 
tolerable ear for rhyme, a sufficient 
acquaintance with Tookdfs Pantheon, 
and the ordinary quantity of fingers" 
to facilitate the computation <of the 
syllables I 

The heavy and dull monotouy that 
ensued Was: universally 'felt The 
children of*irt themselves were* per- 
fecriy;conseious of the evils of .the 
school they* had adopted^,! They be- 
came as wearied astheir readers and 
their auditors ; andthey attempted 
to revive the jaded.attention of the 
public, and* to$m)&ve that formal 
sameness and rigid mannerisnf, which 
4s inseparable from works of £rt, the 
moment the study and the imitatioa 
* of nature is deserted* by change of 
subject— by newer tiflees of style— and 
by elaborate and unusual inodes of ex- 
pression. They sought in affectation 
the diversity which is only to be found 
in truths . Thus perceiving that the 
old grmind was exhausted ; aware that 
n® interest pbuld any longer be aw*** 
kenedfor^iisttea to a FrieM, and OSes 


to the Moon— for Monodies on Parrots, 
and Elegies on Lap-dogs— for Lines to 
May — and Stanzas to Delija ; consci- 
ous that the opening a new volume of 
poems, was always accompanied by a 
yawn, prognosticate of the soporific 
nature of its content^ Dr- Darwin 
turned aside from the ordinary topics 
treated by his contemporaries, to in- 
dite indecent cantos, in pedantic and 
scarcely in tellable language, on sub- 
jects tnat are only interesting in the 
plain and homely prose of the lecture- 
room ; while the insect tribe of the 
soi dirnnt della Cruscan school — a race 
now only remembered in the existence 
of the splendid weapon by which they 
were destroyed — endeavoured to moan 
and insinuate themselves into ceiebri- 
.ty, by an absurd pretension to Italian- 
ism, which caricatured refinement, and 
surpassed Keats in folly, ftiid Shelley 
in obscurity, and was not inferior to 
Leigh Hunt himself in vulgarity and 
affectation. — A better state of things 
might reasonably have been anticipa- 
ted, as the result of those diligent la- 
boursjunong the glorious company of 
Elizabethan writers, which had occu- 
pied the learned in their united efforts 
for the restoration of the pure text of 
Shakspeare. But the reform had not 
ensued. The public taste had been 
awakeffed a moment to the tones of 
mature ; but it was too Weak and en- 
ervated to sustain the excitement, and 
fell back. exhausted into its habitual 
slumbers in ihe arms of art. 

In this calm and listless: moment- 
in this be-darkened hour qfour poetic 
literature, the deep tone$ v of Joanna 
Baillie's genius struck upon the ear 
with a thrilling sublimity, like the 
voice of her own De Montford, amid 
the silence of the midnight forests. — 
She penetrated the real cause of the 
evil, and she meditated Its cure! She 
saw that poetry— of which the themes 
are as copious as the streams of human 
thought and feeling, and ^ various as 
the beauties and jvon^lers of Creation, 
ha#agj$ared to lpguijdt on exhaus- 
tion^ fieoause.it had been charged with 
burthens that were not its own, and 
urged to repugnant efforts, among 
scenes that wye foreign to its charac- 
ter, and in an* atmosphere that op- 
pressed its aerations. She endea- 
voured to correct this melancholy .per- 
version j she sought to direct the taste 
of the nation* and the exertions ofitS 
authors, tot the legitimate otgecttMiC 
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poetry, ; she brought to the task her selves. We have seen what was the 
counsel and her example. The first .state of the poetic press when this 
volume? of her plays was precede*! by powerful appeal in favour Of the truth 
an introductory Essay, in which she and simplicity; of nature was thought * 
traced the pleasures that we receive necessary. We only need remind our 
from the higher Works of the imagi- readers of the ex salience whichit has 
Nation to their true source,— to that since attained tbrahgr the auspices of 
sympathetic ‘interest,, with which we men, all cordially agreeing with' Sir 
are affected under UVery circumstance Walter Scott, in their enthusiastic ad- 
that is afifecting W the individuals of miration 6f the gehius of JoaUna 
our spelcies; and\ yrhmi attaches the Baillie: all avoiding in their writings 
mind with fixed Jnti immovable cu- the quicksands she had warned them 
riosity on thfc progress of every action to avoid, and all so evidently; persttfiU 
1 in which the workings of human pas- decl by her arguments to return to the 
*Mon, and tlie Varieties of human ch'a- more diligent study and closer imita- 
racter, are laid open to our contempla- tion of marr, in his real and essential 
tion. In tljfs preliminary essay, our attributes, that the very fault object- 
authored appeared as the advocate of cd to them by the few lingering ad- 
natifre; against /the false refinements vo cates of the antiquated and more 
aiid exaggerations of art ; aiid exhibi- ambitious manner, is the too servile 
ting heroism peculiar and highly phi- resem blancc of their portraits, 
losophicail views of the scope of* Tra- It may be objected, perhaps, that 
gedy, and the prieifrisby which its pur- her observations and her example, be- 
ppfces might be best accomplished, she ing restricted to dramatic poetry, could 
asserted rite ’ reformation, which her have no sensible effect beyond the par- 
works were "calculated to achieve, with ticular style of composition to .which 
a masterly^force and distinctness of she had dedicated her talents. Thisca- 
ronCeptipn^with a nervous eloquence vii/ a moment's reflection must prove 
of styjc^vf'th a brilliant copiousness to be without foundation. There is 
of expression, and an aptness andbeau- always a certain harmony in contem- 
ty of illustration, which must for fever porary works of the imagination, how- 
rankhername among the classics fcf ever diversified in tlieir kinds. If af- 
Englirii prose composition. ^ those fectation struts the hero, and mouths 
gorgeous monsters of virtufe emd- df it as a remorseless tyrant on the stage, 
vice. Which had been imposed with the romances will be of invincible 
the hoop petticoats and flowing wigs knights and peerless virgin s $ the odes 
of Pari$i, -and which we had cherished will hold parley with the clouds, and 
as the heroes and heroines of out plays swell into tui^id common-places ; every 
and. poems, from a vague conception rhymester, wooing his love under the 
of reSchgicnn ideal beauty tndepend- plaintive alids of Strepbon, or of Cory- 
eut of Hwe imitation, and superior^ don, will receive the responses to his 
the realities of ordinary cxisten ce, were vows, adorned by the masquerade sig- 
[ foreVerSet aside as objects of admira- nature of Nerisea, or of Delia; and 
riorifby-the complete exposure which the elegies, by which affection endea- 
t ^hefenteredinto, oftbeh* inability to iff- vdurs td embalm the memory of the 
fluency the affections, and of the cop- dead, lftstead of dwelling on tneir pe- 
eeqnent folly 'of continually multiply- cUliafvirtUes, and offering an intelli- 
ing copies of sdchshado wy and unin- gilde picture' oft he survivors* sorrow, 
terestitfg chimeras. This portion of will lament their absence from the 
her splendid preface is too 1 long for in- Charjg^ bf Visionary flockfi*and herds, 
stertibn^pand it were; unfair to mar it and mourn the bTeaking Of imaginary 
by extracts* and Curtailment. It fs sheep-hooks, and feign the sympathy-* 

' "from? *the 13th to the 36th tic fading of -nbn-eXistent flowers. The 

page oftheflrst Volume of her Plays firstwho ir awakened to the evil of 
f :) 6tk the Pistons; and, if sound sense *such a State ;of exaggeration and ab- 
/an^^peiimlV^^Oquence flfl capable eurmty^ onfl^io the sound principles 
'tf dfe dihnge in public op& of good flense and cultivated taste, 
oktalnly justified ” in communicates his conVidlion to hib 
'rmk&km ug& pages as the instru- countrymen, as by bis failtirehe would 

iKit nflNf ? €H rm that ha8 been of- incur tW penalty bf ignorant vitupe- 
feetedm tfhe tid fiS ’ and literature of* *£|§tipn, so by bis success* does he afe- 
our diU The flcts speak for thSo^-^ serve the honours which are flue to the 
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accomplishment of a meritorious re** public, in the words of their several and 
form. It matters not in what particu- respective Magazines, with the docility 
lar department of the art the improve- and the intelligence of the mocking- 
ment was begun. Touch any single bird. She was never written tip , to use 
note of the Diapason with a master's the modern technical expression, in 
hand ; and, if the sound be not over- the Reviews and Magazines. She was 
powered by the jests of folly* and the placed, both by her station, in society, 
clamour of prejudice, the others will and by. her independence of character, 
be gradually tuned in harmony with above any communication with those 
the string that has been struck. „ mere drudges and mercenaries of lite- 
That Joanna Baillie produced the rature, into whose hands the fame of 
change which has been wrought in our living authors is entrusted, and by 
the public taste by the instrumentality whose daring pens and uncultivated 
ofthedraipa* may account for the pecu- opinions the public taste is so very 
liarly dramatic character whiejh is per- generally directed. These she was 
ceptible in nearly all the most favourite naturally unknown to, and was too 
productions of our time. And this, in proud to court ; they were too busied 
connexion with the other proofs, noton- in celebrating each other, to raise 

S establishes that the reformation, and their eyes to the contemplation of any 
e merit of the reformation, is hers, higher object : while, just as her 
but, if we are not much deceived, the works were slowly and certainly ad- 
most popular authors of our time mani- vancing to their justly merited dis- 
fest in their writings other glimpses of tinction, without any factitious aids 
the light by which their talents were to prosper them, an impediment was 
directed. We conceive that it were no cast in* the way of their success, by 
difficult task to point out, in the poems the malignant observations of the 
of Sir Walter Scott, and ill the works Edinburgh Review, which had hurst 
of the Author of Waver ley, several into sudden popularity, and which, 
characters, of which the prototypes with an unaccountable and unwar- 
exist in different tragedies of our rantable aversion to all female author- 
thoress ; and however Lord Byron may ship, after exhibiting the indications 
endeavour to mislead the judgment, by of its monstrous propensities, in one 
referring the public to Miss Leigh s of its earliest numbers, by an inetfec- 
Kruitzner, as the source of his inspi- tual blow at the fame of Madame de 
ration, there are few persons intimate Stael, commenced the next by a more 
with modern literature, who will fail elaborate, and a far more skilfully 
perceiving that the darkshado^s of his directed article, against the rising celc- 
Lordahip's imagination have received brity of Joanna Baillie. 
a deeper gloom from his early acquaint- This paper, the production of the 

ance with those wild and' midnight editor himself, followed up as it was 
forests, in which the passjon of De with a perseverance quite unparallel- 
M on t ford consummated its dreadful ed in the annals of literary hostility, 
purpose, and the dim aisles in which effected an injury to the general suc- 
it met its retribution. cess of her publications, from which 

That an individual to whom litera- their intrinsic merits have never been 
ture is sp deeply indebted, should have able to deliver them ; and perhaps it 
her reputation so little bruited by the would be impossible to produce a more 
public voice, may appear somewhat ex- striking instance of the facility by 
traordinary. Her works have never which the just admiration of the pub- 
yet obtained a success proportioned to lie may be diverted from its objects, 
their merits* Th$ celebrity of Joanna than the article* in which this wrong 
Baillie has.heenpf a most peculiar na- to genius was committed. With an 
ture— her fame about it a kind air of metaphysical and philosophical 

of virgin purity .It has been the unpar- acuteness, £ uttered a mass of para- 
ticipated treasure of tlie world of taste doxical absurdities, that would have 
and intellect. .The admiration of her in cursed the scorn and hissing of the 
lofty takuip never madp^tself heard in dullest .reader, but for the exquisite 
the loud hqzzi& of the.The&re, or in language with which they were cora- 
thosp unspesnh^ expressions^)? qjsuq- mumcated and disguised. Of the plays 
val, which 01$ die reading thej^dAvesscurcely anything was said; 

Edinburgh Review, Numb# IV, Article 1st. 
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$nd all that was said was contradicted effect id augmented or diminished, it) 
by the very extracts, which, without for* .proportion as their dispositions are 
feiting every pretension to fairness, it amiable or repulsive, or as their pre- 
was found absolutely impossible to keep Vious habits liavp rendered them easily 
back. The whole brunt of the review- susceptible to the stings of sorrow, or 
er’s eloquence was directed against the have prepared them for contending 
principles laid down by our authoress with it. If it were not so — if it were 
in her Preliminary Discourse — against not that the expression of character, 
tjje scheme which she had in view— formed the main principle of the inte- 
and against the end which she proposed rest which we receive from the works 
in its execution. As we have never of art, in every department of art — the 
heard the name of Joanna Baillie men- living busts of Chantry would attract 
tioned in society, without hearing the as little of our regard as the symme- 
repetition of some of the objections trical heads in the windows of the per- 
that were then raised against her works, ruquier, — the speaking portraits of 
we will briefly suggest an answer to Reynolds would fatigue the eye, like 
them. the flat delineations of Knelier,— and 

The principle laid down by our au- the fSbest scenes of Shakspeare would 
thoress in her Preliminary 1 )iscourse is, touch the heart little as the gcsticur 
that truth of character is the para- lations of a pantomime. But, accord- 
mount source of the interest that we ing to Joanna Baillie, this principle 
derive from dramatic compositions, extends still farther. It is not only 
This lias been disputed. We will not that the just representation of charac- 
enterupon the arguments of objection, ‘ ter fbrras the soul of the drama, but 
because we conceive that a moment’s it is also a propensity to investigate 
consideration will prove to any unpre- the Workings of the hum ah heart that 
judiccd reader that Johanna Baillie is POnduete u fto the theatre. Whether 
right, without putting him to the in-* our greatest dramatic authors had each, 
tellectual trouble of deciding aeon tro- for himself, discovered the truth of 
versy. It will not, wc presume, be tlys theory, andConccaled it as a mys- 
doubted, that true and fictitious nar- tery of art, or whether tltey acted iip- 
ratives move us on the same principles, on it from an intuitive impulse of their 
And, in the ordinary course of private talents, Without entering into any phi- 
life, wliy are we more pleased with the losopbiCal consideration oU the subject, 
success of one man than another, but itis now impossiWeJto determine, but 
f^om our previous knowledge of their that they have written Ik if they en- 
moral qualities. Wliy are we so dif- tertqjpW the ednvictioris With 
ferently affected by bearing of the re- our great morierti tragic writer, is per - 
verses of the honest or the dishonest, fectly’ undeniable. They hart* been* so 
of the prudent or the careless, but persuaded, that if f&e^cotthP present 
that in one case our natural sense of the audierice wjjh ^strong and consis- 
justice commiserates an undeserved tent portraiture bfHhe workings of the 
affliction, and in the other calmly con- huimin mind, they should have grnti- 
tcmplates a well-merited punishment, fied the expectations by which they 
Why, while we read with the most were collected wit^jhi the Wills of the 
complete indifference of the death of theatre, that we fihd Bfen J oft son , 
the vicious, do we feel our souls awa- Massinger, Mollefe, and^lRbakspeare, 
Icened into immediate sympathy with — not to mention ahxuhitude of ipfe^ 
the fate of .rtie virtuous, but that rior names, — e&ch founding th'£ siibf 
character is the powerful instrument ject of many of tfaeirolays op the fle*; 
in acting on the affections. We place vclopement of q ^ifttVaeter f 

the principle insisted on in this form, framing the plotsbi&m^ 
because it has been asked, wli tlier in- to disclose thtffcedlffiifr properties with 
tercst of situation is not an equally ef- which they harf cOr^vep ifr j setting 
fective means of exciting tue emotions aside all other nte&ns p t interesting tpe 
of the heart? To this we unhesita- affrctionS ; and^^oftfldent^ 
tingly answer, that it certainly is not ; that* if' their flfak wCt’e^id^Quatelf ' 
. that situation of# itself isndthing ; achieved&$tey might ^jfror%ae ber- 
tha t the most complicated scene of ^ tam/pvig0pm of tllpiv 'pfpduMon, ' oh 

tfess only becomes interesting wjiefo " that “ strPn g Sympati^ wjjich most 
wo are iitformed of thedispoiiitions " creatures, bSFtShjnunian above all, 

. and habits of the persons ; and that ite'a feel Matters Pf their kind ; and from 
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which nothing has become sq much an 
object of mans curiosity as man him- 

It is also a strong corroboration 
of Joanna Baillie's theory, that the 
plays so formed, though their respec- 
tive authors may have written others 
infinitely more striking in dramatic 
effect, or pathetic situation, have been 
among the most popular of their works ; 
and that audiences are as readily col- 
lected to contemplate the fraudulent 
machinations of Volponc — to detect the 
grasping passions that swayed in the 
bosom of Sir Giles Overreach — to sur- 
vey the guilt, and await the unmask- 
ing of the Tartufte — or to trace the 
ambitious cunning by which Richard 
of Gloucester raised himself to a tot- 
tering and a short-lived throne, as to 
assist at the exhibition of those pieces 
which are more intrinsically pathe- 
tic — which have a more powerful 
command over the light sensations 
and deep emotions of the soul; and 
which shake us with louder bursts 
of laughter, or swell the breast with 
stronger throes of sensibility. It cer- 
tainly appears to us, that Joanna 
Baillie has discovered the true origin 
of our interest in the Drama. Plays 
seem to be effective, or otherwise, ex- 
actly in proportion as they have, or 
have not, been composed in coinci- 
dence with those principles to which 
she has recalled the observation of her 
co temporaries, and by wliichhfcr g^eat 
predecessors appear to have been* suc- 
cessively actuate^. , From admitting 4 
the truth of her principles, we must 
necessarily admit, that in making each 
passiou the subject of a separate play, 
she hu6 directed her talents to an ob- 
ject legitimately dramatic;, for, if the 
developement of a single character .be, 
sufficient to sustaiAheinterest of an 
audience, v W|th ofdf'^hm^^sBaxy cir- 
cumstances as ar^required to excite 
and illustrate to talities* .there can 
be no doubt but such^a character, dis- 
played'i&ner the influence of a grow- 
ing passion* by which all others are 
gradually over T maet^pedandab^orbed, 
and which the ; author has" placed in 
situations skilfully designed f to caU 
forth its attributes, fo^shew to extent 
and bearing audtp eyiuce ^ malig- 
nity of to consequences, w<»dd be Os 
much moire powerful, as the means em- 


ployed are of a more impressive and 
exciting nature. That the metaphy- 
sical exposure of the operations of a 
single passion in a course of dramatic 
action, is among the legitimate objects 
of dramatic talent, may be discovered 
by the very names which have been 
selected by some of our popular play- 
writers as attractive titles for thjjK 
works. What other promise was heflf 
out to collect an audience when Young, 
and Fielding, and Coleridge, gave to 
their several productions the names of 
The Revenge — The Miser — and The 
Remorse ? 

We are almost afraid lest we may 
have made this part of the defence of 
Joanna Baillie against the objections 
of those who have sought to depreciate 
her labours too evident — wc tear lest 
we should seem to be defending what 
none could have had the temerity to 
oppose ; we can only say, that we 
should not have thought it necessary 
to fatigue our readers with the repeti- 
tion of such truisms, if the attempt to 
diminish the celebrity of our author- 
ess, had not been made by attacking 
those very principles which only re- 
quire to be stated to be admitted as 
axioms in dramatic criticism. We 
shall say a very few words upon our 
authoress’s scheme of composing a 
tragedy and comedy on each passion 
of the mind. It must be immediately 
perceived, that any objections against 
such a design, can have no real bear- 
ing on the plays themselves. It is like 
casting aside the pearls of price, to vent 
our spleen upon the petty thread that 
strings them. But, wholly irrelevant 
as the question is to the merits of the 
plays themselves, it does, appear to ua 
that Mich a collection would make a 
yery valuable supplement to * the 
brary both of the moralist and the 
metaphysician— -that it was one very 
likely to have been formed by selec- 
tions from the works of various au- 
thors, and that it cannot possibly be 
the worse for being executed by the 
hand of an individual. All that really 
bears against the grand and extensive 
scheme of^our authoress, would be 
jusVas appropriate to a wojk collected 
from those writings of on^'best dra- 
matists, whiehtftOSt skilfully elucidate 
the operation^of the different passions; 
and in which Maine* and, Juliet, and 
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The Wonder , might have been given when fortune and fame, and friend- 
ag exhibiting the force of love in ship and love, had left him, still 
its tragic and its comic situations ; wringing t£ars from the spectators, by 
while Othello and The Jealous Wife the charm of his unmerited affliction 
were produced as exemplifying the — by the mild accents of his religious 
mournful and the ridiculous effects of resignation, by the expressions of sin- 
jealousy- It has been said, that the cere forgiveness to the foes that had 
scheme is impracticable. We have wronged and the friends that had de- 
i told of the absurdity of writing serteu him, and with the native spirit 
gedies on .Hope and Joy, and of his soul enduring to the last, sink- 
Comedies on Hatred and Revenge/’* ing into the arms of death, amid the 
On Joy, there was no necessity to at- beatific visions of religious hope. We 
tempt a tragedy. It was only with are aware that such a drama would 
the permanent dispositions of the mind afford no opportunity for the starts 
that Joanna Raillic had proposed to and rants and mclo-dramatic extrava- 
occupy her talents, and she had ex- gancies of Messrs Kean and Macready; 
pxessly stated that Joy and Anger but it might make the subject of such 
were excluded from her plan, as being a play as The Woman killed vnth 
the results of the gratification or the ir- Ki ndness — a play that was sufficiently 
ritation of those deeper affections which effective to move the stoutest hearts of 
her scheme was designed to embrace, our ancestors, in those good old times 
But why should any critic attempt when the theatres were small enough 
to limit the powers of the human for the business of the scene to be 
mind, or measure the extent of an- heard and understood. It is said that 
other man’s capacities, by the narrow comedies cannot he written on Hatred 
limits of hisown imagination? On Joy and Revenge — Nonsense! The bad 
a very powerful and affecting tragedy and violent passions are only grand as 
might be written. Under certain dr- long as they are terrific : — They are 
cumstances it is a passion eminently mean the moment their effects cease 
pathetic- The scene in Douglas, which to be fearful, and when baffled ; they 
discovers to Dady Randolph the exis- evince their .real littleness, and be- 
tence of her lost child, might have come ridiculous, the moment they fail 
formed, a principal scene 4>f such a of being sublime, 
drama. Would it he difficult to de- The end which Joanna Baillie pro- 
visea tale of sorrow, leading on through posed to herself irt undertaking this 
deeper and more deep distresses, which laborious work, was to warn the mind 
the sufferer himself imagines to be against the access of passion — to dis- 
inevitabje ; the agency of kind friends close to our observation the progress 
is secretly working for bis deliver- of .the enemy, and to point out those 
ance-rtho spectator is interested in stages in his approach, where he might 
the uncertainty of the event — the most successfully be combated, and 
good arrives ; and the sudden revul- where the suffering him to pass may 
sion from sorrow to unexpected joy, be considered as occasioning all the mi- 
is the thrilling pang of death. With sery that ensues i-rThis is an object 
respecflb a tragedy on Hope— -which worthy of the exalted talents which 
has also been declared impracticable — were dedicated. ta|ts accomplishment, 
we can scarcely conceive a more ex- and, if the m^allnfiiience attributed 
quisite subject foi* *hat sweet, adds to theatrical representations be as 
touching, and domestic interest, which power Mas been ascribed, to them 

was excited by the muse of Hey Wood, ! by every individual who has . treated 
than the mild and gentle temperament- of .the subject from the days of Aristo- 
of a hopeful man', bearing Up against tie to pur own, the. object -was' ration- 
the accumulation ofevil-^- wronged by . ally pursued. But, though it had al- 
thpse he trpste^ but still unsuspicious waya been conceived that the very 6b- 
of those vfho had nQjyeLdeceived jest of the drama, was to inform the 
him; is^ui^^hk.mmdear affec- public, mind, b&addressmg its affec- 
tions, but ohly attaching hipself with tionw-^h ougb ine instructions com- 
a;uj<p0@r kye/soijhaore reposing confi* municated mom the atage.have.be6n 
deuce to those that remained ;— and, always considered as so effective, that 
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esvery country h&9 found it necessary 
to establish a controlling superin tend- 
ance to regulate the exhibitions of the 
theatre, lest by their means the mul- 
titude should be imbued with injuri- 
ous sentiments, or violently excited to 
sudden tumults and insurrections — 
yet, that a female's genius might be 
impugned, or an attractive article pro- 
duced, or a paradox ingeniously de- 
fended, the authority of all preceding 
times, and the experience of all the 
nations of Europe, nave been encoun- 
tered by the bold assertion, that plays 
have no moral affect at all* “ They 
are seen and read,” says the reviewer 
of the Plays on the Passions, Cf for 
amusement or curiosity only ; and the 
study of them forms so small a part of 
the occupation of any individual, that 
it is altogether fantastical to ascribe to 
them any sensible effect in the forma- 
tion of character.” If this be true, 
under how strange a delusion has the 
world been labouring ! The observa- 
tion, of course, equally extends to all 
works of fiction that are designed to 
instruct the understanding, and to re- 
fine the heart, by che force of imagi- 
nary examples : — It extends, perhaps, 
even to history itself, which , accord- 
ing to Bolingbroke, is but philosophy 
teaching by examples .+ But we can- 
not consent, on the mere unsupported 
assertion of any individual, to suppose 
that all former poets, and philoso- 
phers, and legislators, have been decei- 
ved — that so many highly gifted intel- 
lects have dissipated their faculties on 
superfluous efforts ; and that there is 
no other result to be expected from 
witnessing Macbeth, or Othello, than 
the reproach of having misemployed 
the hours which were occupied by the 
performance. 

Such plays as these address to the 
reflecting mind a grand and important 
moral. They appeal to us in the form 
by which mankind are most willingly 
instructed — Pauci prudentia , honesta 
ah deterioribus, ulilia ah noxiis, discern 
mint; plures aliorum eventis docentur : 
Such was the opinion of TacituB ; and 
whether the example is contemplated 
in the events of real life, or the repre- 
sentations of the stage — in the page 
of biography, or of the moral tale, as 
far as our own observation and ex- 


perience can be trusted on such & sub- 
ject, we should say that it made very 
little difference in the strength or the 
permanency of the impression produ- 
ced. All men willingly coincide in 
opinion with respect to the evil effected 
by the immoralities of the stage ; be- 
cause they come in a shape that can- 
not be contradicted. We acknowledge 
the force of its agency, when we hear 
of troops of young men forming them- 
selves into bands of freebooters, sedu- 
ced by the malignant influence of 
Schiller's Robbers — or of the night of- 
fences in our own‘ streets being more 
than doubled during the representa- 
tion of a late popular burletta at a mi- 
nor theatre. These consequences are 
admitted, because they cannot be de- 
nied ; and the conviction to be derived 
from them is this : — that the theatre 
is indeed a very powerful instrument 
both of evil and of good — of evil, when 
the exhibitions are of an immoral— 
of good, when the exhibitions are of 
a moral tendency ; and from the evil 
which is seen, we may fairly presume 
the existence of that good, which, from 
the very circumstances of the case, 
must necessarily be concealed among 
the secrets of a mans own mind, and 
impervious to another's observation. 
We read the confessions of the man 
who is converted from honesty to vice 
by the gay profligacy of Macheath ; 
but we never can be informed of the 
secret reformations, and of the many 
families who have been saved from 
ruin by the timely admonition of the 
fate of Beverley. To say that “ plays 
have no sensible efffect, because they 
are only seen and read for amusement 
or curiosity'’^ — is as perfect a non se- 
quitur as ever disgraced the pages of 
criticism. It has always been consi- 
dered as their highest recommenda- 
tion, that they instruct by pleasing . 
The mind is, as it were, self-taught 
by the reflections awakened as the 
scene proceeds, without being wearied 
by the dry discussion of abstract ques- 
tions of ethics ; and the affections, 
deeply touched, retain an apprehen- 
sion of the horrors and tonsequences 
of guilt, which could never have been 
inspired by the cold and systematic 
precepts of the moral philosopher. 

The reflections into which we have 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. II. p. 275. Letters on History. 

± Edinburgh Review, vol. II. p. 275. 
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been led are absolutely due, as an act 
of justice, to the literary reputation 
of the distinguished writer, of whose 
works we shall now proceed to give 
some account, and lay some specimens 
before our readers. 

The first of Joanna Baillie’s pro- 
ductions was the tragedy of Basil. A 
young and victorious General, hasten- 
ing to unite his forces to those of Fran- 
cis the First, previous to the battle of 
Pavia, is detained by the artifices of 
the Duke of Mantua and his minister, 
who successfully work upon his pas- 
sion for the Princess Victoria. While 
' he is hesitating between his love and 
his duty, the news of the defeat of 
Francis arrives ; and, overwhelmed by 
the sense of the calamity which the 
arrival of his reinforcements might 
have prevented, and by the recollec- 
tion of the ignominious motives to 
which his absence might be attributed, 
he seeks from his own hand the con- 
clusion* of his life, his love, and his 
disgrace. The characters of this play 
are most skilfully delineated. The 
generous, the noble, and love-betrayed 
Basil; — tjie honest and good-natu- 
red Ilosenberg; — the envious Frede- 
ric -the mean spirit of the Machia- 
vellian policy, exposed to deserved 
contempt, in the persons of the nar- 
row-minded Duke of Mantua and his 
more crafty minister ; — the high-prin- 
cipled Albini ; — the petted cunning 
of the child Mirando ; and above all, 
Victoria — the beautiful, vain, playful 
Princess Victoria, form altogether a 
group so forcibly depicted, and so skil- 
fully assorted arid diversified, that it 
is only in the volumes of Shakespeare 
that we could have any chance of dis- 
covering its equal. The charm of lan- 
guage which enriches this tragedy, 
may be estimated by the following 
sweetly modulated lines, which will re- 
mind the reader, who is familiar with 
our elder dramatists, of many passages 
of theirs, with wlimh it may boldly 
challenge a comparison. 

Victoria. Nay, speak not thus, Albini, 
speak n$t thus 

Of little, blue-eyed, sweet, fair-hair’d Mi- 
rando s — 

He is the orphan of a hapless pair, 

A loving, beautiful, but hapless pair, 
Whpse story is so pleasing and so sad, 

The swains have turn’d it to a plaintive 
.lay, 

*. And *iiig it as they tend their mountain 
sheep. 

es, I am the guardian of his choice ; 
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When first I saw him in the public garden, 
Perch’d in his nurse’s arms, a roughsome 
quean, 

III suited to the lovely charge she bore. 
All steadfastly he fix’d his looks upon 
me,— 

His dark eyes shining through forgotten 
tears,— 

Then stretch’d his little arms, and call’d me 
mother ! 

What could I do? I took the bantling 
home— 

I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 

We would observe, that the works 
of Joanna Baillie are full of such lines 
as the following. — 

Time . 

Time never bears such moments on his 
wing. 

As when he flics too swiftly to be marked. 
A Summer Cloud . 

As though an angel in his upward flight. 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air. 

Such are the inferior gems which 
are cast off involuntarily from her 
pen, and give a life and brightness to 
the progress of her story. 

As it is our intention to give a se- 
ries of scenes from Ethwald, which 
shall, at the same time, afford a just 
specimen of the talents of the author, 
and contain the interest of a drama- 
tic story, we shall not be able to af- 
ford any room for extracts. But we 
would particularly direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to the scene of the 
meeting, and to the scene between 
Basil and Victoria in the grove, in the 
fourth act. It has always astonished 
us, that Basil should never have been 
produced upon the stage. It is as 
striking in situation and character as 
any tragedy can possibly be, without 
forfeiting all pretensions to an imita- 
tion of nature, and degenerating into 
melo-drame. And if the authoress 
had anticipated that perfection in his 
art which has been achieved by the 
study and the talents of Charles Kem- 
ble, she could not have devised a part 
better calculated for the display of 
that manly tenderness and generous 
intrepidity which lie so admirably 
ersonifies. By the by, the Edin- 
urgh Reviewer has said, that there 
was nothing culpable in Basil's pas- 
sion for the Princess Victoria. Surely 
this is bad morality. To a certain de- 
gree, vice and folly are commensurate, 
and he who surrenders up his heart to 
an attachment, which, from the very 
circumstances of his situation, must 
be hopeless, consents to all the evil to 
himself and others, which .so unblest 
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an affection til Calculated to produce, 
and is as guilty as imprudence and sel- 
fishness can render him. 

Of De Montfort wc shall not speak. 

It is too well known to require our re- 
commendation. It has been twice 
produced upon the stage. It was, at 
its first representation, worthily sup- 
ported by the finest performance that 
can be conceived, on the parts of Mrs. 
Siddons and M r Kemble. 1 1 was sub- 
sequently caricatured at Drury Lane. 
In the course of a debate, originated 
by a petition for a new theatre, when 
the misapplication of the two great pa- 
tent theatres to showsand pantomimes, 
was alleged as another motive for al- 
lowing such an infringement of their 
licensed monopoly — it was argued by 
the late Mr Sheridan, that all senti- 
ment for legitimate drama had pe- 
rished in this country — that the pro- 
prietors had been unwillingly urged to 
this miserable degradation of the stage 
by the unanimous call of the public ; 
and that the failure of De Montfort 
was a sufficient evidence of the cor- 
ruption of the public taste.* 

The two parts of Ethwald, arc Tra- 
gedies on Ambition ; — they form the 
history of an imaginary Sovereign, 
whose existence this great dramatist 
has feigned during the half-civilized, 
lialf-barbarous times of the Heptarchy, 
with such a persuasive truth of senti- 
ment, of manners, and of character, as 
almost to induce the reader to seek in 
the pages of authentic history for the 
records of her hero’s actions. From 
this play we shall make our extracts, 
and lay before our readers a selection 
of scenes from the first part of Eth- 
wald, containing the fate of the gentle 
and guileless Bertha, the object of that 
love which Ethwald sacrificed to am- 
bition. 

Ethwald, a stripling, the younger 
son of an inferior Thane, is discovered 
leaning against a pillar, in a small 
apartment of his father's castle. After 
a pause, he comes forward. 

Is it delusion this ? 

Or wears the mind of man within itself 
A conscious feeling of its destination ? 
What say these suddenly imposed thoughts, 
Whicli mark such deepen’d traces on the 
brain, 

Of vivid real persuasion , as do make 
My nerved foot tread firmer on the earth, 
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And my dilating form tower on Its way ? 
That I am born within these narrow walls, 
The younger brother of a petty chief. 

To live my term in dark obscurity. 

Until some foul disease or bloody gash, 

In low marauding strife, shall lay me low ? 
My spirit sickens at. the hateful thought ! 
It hangs iiptm it with such thick oppres- 
sion, 

As doth the heavy, dense, sulphureous air 
Upon the breath it stifles. 

(Putting up the sleeve of his garment , 
and bat ing his right arm from the 
shoulder .) 

A firmer strung, a stronger aim than this, 
Own’d ever vahantf chief of ancient story ? 
And lacks my soul within, what fchould 
impel it ? 

Ah ! but occasion, liketh* unveiling moon, 
Which calls the advent ’rer forth, did shine 
on them l 

I sit i* the shade ! no star-beam falls on 
me ! 

{Hunts into tears and throws himself 
back against the pillar. A pause—. 
lie then starts forward full of ani- 
mation, and tosses his arms high as 
he speaks.) 

No ! storms arc hush’d within their silent 
cave. 

And unflesh’d lions slumber in the den. 
lint there doth come a time ! — 

(Unter Bertha , stealing softly upon 
him hrjbi e he is aware.) 

What, Bertha, is it thee who steal’st upon 
me ? 

Her. 1 heard thee loud : 

Converscst thou with spirits in the air ? 

Eth. With those whose answering voice 
thou canat not hear. 

Her. Thou hast of late the friend of such 
become, 

And only they. Thou art indeed so strange. 
Thy very dogs have ceased to follow thee ; 
For thou no more their fawning court re- 
ceiv’st, 

Nor callest to them with a master’s voice. 
What art thou grown, since thou hast loved, 
to pore 

Upon those ningic books ? 

Elk. No matter what! A hermit an 
thou wilt. 

Bcr. Nay, rather, by thy high-assumed 
gait 

And lofty mien, which l have mark’d of 
late, 

Ofttimes thou art, within thy own mind’s 
world, 

Some king or mighty chief ; 

If so it be, tell me thins honour’s pitch, 
And I will tuck my regal mantle on, 

And mute thy dignity. 

(Assuming much stale.) 

Eth. Out on tliy foolery ! 


* Mr Kemble always attributed this failure to the bud acting of the performer who 
played Kezenvclt. 
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Ber. Dost thou remember 

How, on our throne of turf, with birchen 
crowns, 

And willow branches waving in our hands, 
We shook our careless feet and caroll'd 
out. 

And call'd ourselves the King and Queen 
of Kent? 

Eth. Yes, children ever in their mimic 
play 

Such fairy state assume, 

Ber • And bearded men 

Do sometimes gild the dull enchanting face 
Of sombre stilly life, with like conceits. 
Come, an you will, we'll go to play again. 

(Tripping gayly round him.) 

Eth , Who sent thee here to gamble 
round me thus ? 

Ber. Nay, fie upon thee ! for thou 
know'st right well 

It is an errand of my own good will. 
Know'st thou not the wand'ring clown is 
here, 

Who doth the ozier wands and rushes weave 
Into all shapes who chaunts gay stories 
too ; 

And who was wont to tell thee, when a 
boy. 

Of all the bloody wars of furious Penda ? 
E’en now he is at work before the gate, 
With heaps of pliant rushes round him 
strew’d ; 

In which birds, dogs, and children roll and 
’* nestle, 

Whilst, crouching by his side, with watchr 
ful eye 

The playful kitten marks each trembling 
rush 

As he entwists his many circling bands. 
Nay, men and matrons, too, around him 
flock, 

And Ethelbert, low seated on a stone. 

With arms thus cross'd, overlooks his cu- 
rious craft. 

Wilt thou not come ? 

Eth. Away ! I care not for it. 

Ber. Nay, do not shake thy head, for 
thou must conic. 

This magic girdle will compel thy steps. 

(.Throws a girdle round him playJuU 
hj , and pulls it till it breaks .) 

Eth . (Smiling coldly .) Thou see’st it 
cannot hold me. 

{Bertha's face changes immediately ; 
$hc bursts into tears , and turns 
away to conceal it.) 

Eth. (Soothing her.) My gentle Bertha ! 
Little foolish maid ! 

Why fall those tears ? Wilt thou not look 
on me ? 

Dost thou not know I am a wayward man, 
Sullen by fits, but meaning no unkind ness ? 

Ber . O, thou wert wont to make the. 
hall rejoice, 

And dear the gloomy face of dark Decern- 
f, ber ! 

• , . Etfi> And will, perhaps, again. Cheer 
- \ ; up, my love ! 

(Assuming a cheerful voice.) 


And plies the wand'ring doWn his pleasing 
craft. 

Whilst dogs, and men, and children round 
him flock ? 

Come, let us join them too. 

{Holding out his hand to her , ’whilst 
she smiles through her tears.) 

How course those glancing drops adown 
thy cheeks, 

Like to a whimp'ring child !— Fie on thee, 
Bertha ! 

(Wipes off her tears , and leads her out 
affectionately.) 

Vol. II. page 120-123. 

In defiance of every precaution, 
Eth wald leaves his father's home, on 
hearing the rumours of impending 
war ; recalls the flying troops to their 
duty, and is highly honoured by his 
sovereign, for the aid which he had af- 
forded him in so desperate a moment. 
The news of his exploit have arrived 
at his father's castle, and Eth wald is 
momentarily expected. Sigurtha and 
Bertha are together. 

Ber. Nay, mother, say not so. Was he 
not wont, 

If but returning from the daily chase, 

To send an upward glance unto that tower ? 
There well he knew, or late or cold the 
hour, 

His eye should find me. 

Stg. My gentle Bertha, be not thus dis- 
turb’d. 

Such busy scenes, such new, unlook'd-for 
things 

Ruffle the flowing stream of habit ; men 
Will then forgetful seem, though not Un- 
kind. 

Ber. Think’st thou ? 

(Shaking her head.) 
I saw him by his sovereign stand. 
And O, how graceful ! every eye to him 
Was turn'd, and ev’ry face smiled honours 
on him ; 

Yet his proud station quickly did he leave. 
To greet his humbler friends who stood 
aloof. 

The meanest follower of these walls, al- 
ready 

Some mark of kind acknowledgment hath 
had— 

He look'd not up — I am alone forgotten ! 

Sig. Be patient, child : he will not long 
delay • 

To seek thee in thy mpdest privacy ; 
Approving more to see thee here retired, 
Than, boldly to the army’s eye exposed, 
Greeting his first approach. I, the mean- 
while, 

Intrusted am with orders from the Thane, 
Which must not be neglected. (Exit.) 

(Bertha, after walking up and down , 
agitated , and frequently stepping tc 
listen .) 
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Ah no ! deceived again i I need not listen 1 

No bounding steps approach. 

, (She sits down dcspondlngly • Enter 
Ethwald behind , and steals softly up 
to her.) 

Eth. Bertha! 

Her. (i Starting up.) My Ethwald ! 

(He holds out his arms to her joyful - 
ly t and she bursts into tears.) 

Eth. Thou dost not grieve that I am 
safe return’d ? 

Ber O no ! I do not grieve, yet I must 
weep. 

Hast thou, in truth, been kind ? I will not 
chide : 

I cannot do it now. 

Eth. O fie upon thee ! like a wayward 
child 

To look upon me thus ! cheer up, my love. 

(He smiles upon her joyfully , and her 
countenance brightens . She then 
puts her hand upon his arm , and 
stepping back a litllc space , surveys 
him with delight.) 

Ber. Thou man of mighty deeds ! 
Thou, whom the brave shall love, and 
princes honour ! 

Host thou, in truth, return to me again, 
Mine own, my very Ethwald ? 

Eth. No, that were paltry : I return to 
thee ' 

A thousandfold the lover thou hast known 
me. 

I have, of late, been careless of thee, Bertha. 
The hopeless calm of dull obscurity, 

Like the thick vapours of a stagnant pool, 
Oppress’d my heart, and smother’d kind 
affections ; 

But now the enliv’ning breeze of fortune 
wakes 

My torpid soul — When did I ever fold thee 
To such a warm and bounding heart as 
this ? (Embraces her.) 

The king has given me Mairneth’s earl* 
dom— 

Nay, smile, my Bertha ! 

Ber. So I do, my Ethwald. 

Eth. The noble Ethling greatly honours 
me 

With precious tokens : nay, the very sol- 
diers 

Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass ; 
As though it were to say, “ There goes the 
man 

That we would cheerly follow.” 

Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not — but of this 1 am assured, 
There is a course of honour lies before me 
Be it with dangers, toil, or pain beset, 
Which I- will boldly tread. Smiles not mj 
love? 

Ber . 1 should, in truth; but how is 
' this? methinks 

Thou ever look’st upon the things to come 
I on the past. A great and honour’d man 
I know thou’U be s but O, betliink thee 
then ! 
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How once thou wert, within these happy 
walls, 

A little cheerful boy, with curly pate, 

Who led the infant Bertha by the hand, 
Storing her lap with every gaudy flower ; 
With speckled eggs stol’n from the hedge- 
ling’s nest, 

And berries from the tree : ay, think on 
this, 

And then I know thou’lt love me ! 

(Trumpet sounds — catching hold of 
him cage tly.) 

Hear’st thou that sound? the blessed 
saints preserve thee ! 

Must thou depart so soon ? 

Eth. Yes, of necessity : reasons of weight 
Constrain the king ; and 1, new in his ser- 
vice, 

M ust seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate, 

\Vc will not pan until the latest moment. 
Ber. Yet stop, I pray, thou must re- 
ceive my pledge^* 

See’st thou this woven band of many dyes. 
Like to a mottled snake ? its shiny woof 
Was whiten’d in the pearly dew of eve, 
Beneath the silver moon ; its varied warp 
Was dyed with potent herbs, at midnight 
cull’d. 

It hath a wond’rous charm : the breast that 
wears it 

No change of soft affection ever knows. 
Eth. (Receiving it with a smile.) I’ll 
wear it, Bertha. ( Trumpet sounds.) 
Hark ! it calls me hence. 

Ber. O, go not yet I herein another gift. 
This ring, enrich’d with stone of basilisk, 
Whenever press’d by the kind wearer’s 
hand, 

Presents the giver’s image to his mind* 
Wilt thou not wear it ? 

Eth. (Receiving it.) Yes, and press it too. 
Ber • And in this purse — - 

(Taking out a purse.) 
Eth. What ! still ar other charm ? 

(Laughing.) 
Thou simple maid ! 

Dost thoubelieve that witched gear like this 
Hath power a lover faithful to retain, 

More than thy gentle self ! 

Ber. Nay, laugh, but wear them. 

Eth. 1 will, my love, since thou wilt 
have it so. 

(Butting them in his breast.) 
Here arc they lodged, and cursed be the 
hand 

That’plucks them forth ! And now receive 
my pledge. 

It is a jewel of no vulgar worth : 

( Ties it on her arm.) 
Wear it, and think of me. But yet, belike, 
It must be steep’d into some wizard’s pot. 
Or have some mystic rhyming mutter’d 
o’er it, 

Ere it will serve the turn. 

Ber. (Pressing the jewel on her arm.} 
O no ! right well I feel there is no need. 
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Eth. Come, let us go : we do not part, 
thou know’st, 

But at the castle gate. Cheer up, my Bertha ! 
I’ll soon return, and oft return again. 

{Exeunt) 

Vol. If. page 143 to 143. 

But he does not return. Fortune 
smiles on the schemes of his ambition. 
The aged monarch dies ; the young 
Edward, the lawful heir to the crown, 
is artfully dispossessed of his right : 
Ethwald, having usurped his power, 
is united to the daughter of the de- 
ceased king, the cold, the imperious, 
the cheerless Elburga ; and it is not 
till she and her ladies are awaiting the 
approach of Ethwald to join in tlu* co- 
ronation procession, that the tender and 
forgotten Bertlia is again introduced. 

A song heat'd without. 

Ah, maiden ! 4rair the biting smart, 

Nor thus thy loss deplore ; 

The thane’s daughter has his heart, — 
lie will return no more. 

1st Lady. ’Tis strangely melancholy. 

Dwinu. ’Tis like the mournful sounds 
which oftentimes 

The midnight watcher, in his lonely tower. 
Hears, with the wailing blast most sweetly 
mingled. 

Elb. ( To attendant.) Go thou and lead 
her hither. 

Att . I will, great queen ; — but here she 
comes unbidden. 

{Enter Bertha , with a wild unsettled 
air , and her hair scattered upon her 
shoul da a. The ladies gather about 
her with curiosity.) 

1st Lady . How fair she is ! 

2d Lady. Her eyes of lovely blue, 

Gentle but restless. Host thou see that 
glance’? {To \st Lady.) 

I fear to look upon her. 

Dwina. Fie, fie upon it ! press not near 
her thus ; 

She seems offended : I will speak to her. 
{To Bertha.) Sweet lady, art thou sad ? 
{Bertha looks steadfastly at her , then 
drops her head upon her breast and 
makes no answer.) 

We would be kind to thee. 

{Bet/ha then looks more gently on her , 
but is still silent.) 

1 it Lady. Dost thou not speak, thou 
who canst sing so well ? 

Dwina. Who taught thee those sweet 
notes ? 

Ber. The night was dark. I met spirits 
on my w r ay. 

They sung me sweet songs, but they were 
sorrowful. 

Dwina . Ah, woe is me ! and dost thou 
wander, then. 

In the dark night alone, no one to tend thee ? 

Bcr . When the moon’s dark, 1 follow 
the night bird’s cry, 
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And it doth guide iriy way.— But lie’ll 
return, 

So do they tell me, when sweet violets blow, 
And summer comes again. 

Dwina. And who is he ? 

Ber. List, and the winds will tell thee 
as they pass : 

The stilly air will whisper it. But softly ! 
Tell it to none again, they must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once. 

Dwina . A cruel heart had lie who could 
forsake thee ! 

Ber. {Putting her hand eagerly on Dud- 
mis mouth.) llush, hush! w e’ll not offend 
him. He is great. 

And must not be offended. 

Elb. (Corning near her.) What ! say’st 
them he is great ? 

Rent are thy weeds, and thin thy ruffled 
robe. — 

Why didst thou leave thy home thus un- 
protected ? 

Ber. {Turning hastily upon her.) I saw 
Lis banner streaming in the air, 
And I did follow it. 

Elb. His banner in the air ! — What is 
thy love ? 

Ber. {Looking fiercely at hcr.y They say 
he is a king. 

Elb. {Smiling.) Poor maid! — ’Tis ever 
thus with such as she ; 

They still believe themselves of some high 
state, 

And mimick greatness. 

Ber . Thou art a fair dame and a gay — 
but go ; 

Take off thine eyes from me, I love thee 
not. 

^Shrinks from Elburga, walking back- 
wards and looking frowni ugly at her ; 
then beckoning to Dwina , she speaks 
in her ear.) 

They say a royal dame has won liis faith. 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy drcipn 
I heard it first, confuses and terrible ; 

And ofttimes since the fiend of night re- 
peats it, 

As on my pressed breast he sits and groans. 
I’ll not believe it 

Dwina . What is thy name, sweet lady? 

Bcr. {Nabbing her hand across , her fore- 
head as if trying to recolLct ) 

1 had a name that kind friends called me 
by ; 

And with a blessing did the holy man 
Bestow it on me. But I’ve wander’d far 
Through woods and wilds, and strangely 
on my head 

The numbing winds have beat, and 1 have 
lost it. — 

Be not offended with me ; 

For, lady, thou art gentle, and I fear thee. 

{Lowing submissively to Dwim.) 

Enter Etiielhert. > 

Eih. ( To Dwina, after looking at Ber- 
tha.) 

What maid is that so haggard and so wild ? 
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J)wina 9 A wand’ring maniac, but so 
fair and gentle, 

Thou needs must speak to her. 

Eth. (Going up to Bntha ) Fair lady, 
wilt thou suffer — Gracious Heaven ! 

What see I here ! the sweet and gentle 
Bertha ! 

Ah, has it come to this ? Alas, alas ! — 

Sweet maiden, dost thou know me ? 

Her. ( After looking earnestly at him.) 

I know thee well enough. They call'thee 
mad ; 

Thy wild and raving words oft made the 
ears 

Of holy men to tingle. 

Eth . She somewhat glances at the truth. 
Alas! 

I’ve seen her gay and blooming as the rose, 

And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 

I’ve seen her prattle on her nurse’s lap, 

Innocent bud ! and now I see her thus ! 

( Weeps.) 

Her. Ah ! dost thou weep ? are they un- 
kind to thee ? ( Shaking her head.) 

Yes, yes ! from out the herd, like a mark’d 
deer. 

They drive the poor distraught. The storms 
of heaven 

Beat on him : gaping hinds stare at his 
woe; 

And no one stops to bid heav’n speed his 
way. 

Etk. (Flourish of trumpets.) Sweet 
maid, retire. 

Her. Nay, nay ! I will not go; there be 
without 

Those who will frown upon me. 

Eth . (Endeavouring to lead her off.) 

I pray thee be entreated ! 

(Dwiua lakes hold of her also to lead 
her off, hat she breaks from them 
furiously.) 

Her. Ye shall not force me ! Wist ye 
who I am ? 

The whirlwind in its strength contends 
with me, 

And I o’ermaster it. 

Eth. Stand round her then, I pray you, 
gentle ladies ! 

^Phe king must not behold her. 

(The ladies gather round Bertha and 
conceal her.) 

Enter Eth wald, followed by Thanes and 
Attendants . 

Ethw. ( After returning the obeisance of 
the assembly .) 

This gay and fair attendance on our per- 
son. 

And on our queen, most honoured lords 
and dames, 

We much regard ; and could my heart ex* 
press — . 

(Bertha hearing his voice, shrieks 
\ out.) 

What cry is that ? 

Dxeina* Regard it not ; it is a wand’ring 
maid, 
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Distracted in her mind, who is in search. 
As she conceits it, of sonic faithless lover. 
She sings' sweet songs of wildest harmony, 
A nd at the queen’s command wc led her in. 
Ethic. Seeking her love ! distracted in her 
mind ! 

Have any of my followers wrong’d her ? 
Speak ! 

If it be so, by righteous heaven, T swear ! 
The man, whoe'er he be, shall dearly rue it- 
(Bertha shrieks again , and breaking 
through the crowd, runs up to Eth - 
ft laid. He starts back , and eoxrrs 
his ryes with one hand , whilst she , 
catching hold of the other , presses 
it to her breast.) 

Ber. I’ve found thee now, and let the 
black fiend growl, 

I will not part with thee. I’ve follow’d thee 
Through crag and moor and wild. I’ve 
heard thy voice 

Sound from the dark lull’s side, and fol- 
low’d thee. 

I’ve seen tlice on the gatli’ring twilight 
clouds. 

Ride with the stately spirits of the storm. 
But thou look’st sternly on me. 

0 be not angry ! I will kneel to thee ; 

For thou art glorious now, as I am told, 
And must have worship. 

(Kneeling and barring her head meek* 
ly to the ground.) 

Eth. (Turning away.) O God ! O God ! 
where art thou, Kthelbert ? 

Thou might’st have saved me this. 

(Looking round and seeing that Eth - 
elite 1 1 weeps , he also becomes soften - 
ed, and turns to Bertha with great 
emotion.) 

Ber. They say she’s fair and glorious ; 
woe is me ! 

1 am but form’d as simple maidens arc, 
But scorn me not : I have a powerful spell, 
A Druid gave it me, which on mine arm 
When once enclasp’d, w ill make me fair 

as she ; 

So thou wilt turn to me. 

Eth. () Kthelbert ! I pray thee pity me ! 
This sight doth move me, e’en to agony. 
Remove her hence; but O deal gently 
with her ! 

(Kthelbert endeavours again to lead 
her off, and the ladies crowd about 
her. She is then carried out , and is 
liras d to scream as they arc carry - 
ing her.) 

Yol. II. pp. 221-227. 
We omit the splendid conclusion of 
the first part of Ethwald, and many 
passages of extraordinary beauty, to 
present to our readers a short extract 
from the concluding scene of the ty- 
rant’s life, descriptive of the jealous 
apprehensions of his wakeful ni^ht. 
It possesses an earnestness and a reali- 
ty that we never remember to have 
seen surpassed. The Queen is watch- 
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ing in the sick-chamber of Ethwald. 
It is midnight. 

Eth. Hark ! some one comes. 

(Listening with alarm.) 
Queen, Be not disturb’d, it is your 
faithful groom 

Who brings the watch-dog ; all things are 
secure. 

Eth . Nay, but I heard the sound of 
other feet. 

(Running to the door, and pushing in 
a great bar.) 

Say, who art thou without ? 

Voice without . Your groom, my lord, 
who'brings your faithful dog. 

Eth. (To the Queen.) Did’st thou not 
hear the sound of other feet ? 

Queen. No ; only his. Your mind is too 
suspicious. 

Eth. I, in his countenance, have mark’d 
of late 

That which I like not : were this dreary 
night 

But once o’ermaster’d, he shall watch no 
more. 

(Opens the door suspiciously , and en- 
ters an armed man leading in a great 
watch dog : the door is shut again 
hastily , and the bar replaced.) 

( To the dog.) Come, rough and surly friend ! 
Thou only dost remain on whom my mind 
Can surely trust. I’ll have more dogs so 
train’d. 

(Looking steadfastly at the groom.) 
Thv face is pale ; thou hast a haggard look i 
Where hast thou been ? 

(Seizing him by the neck.) 
Answer me quickly ! Say, where hast thou 
been ? 

Groom. Looking upon the broad and 
fearful sky. 

Queen . What say’st thou ? 

Groom . The heavens are all a flaming o’er 
our heads. 

And fiery spears are shiAing through the 
air. 

Eth. Hast thou seen this ? 

GroonL Ay, by our holy saint ! 

Queen . It is some prouigy, dark and 
portentous. 

Groom. A red and bloody mantle seems 
outstretch’d o’er the wide welkin, and — - 
Eth . Peace, damn’d fool ! 

Tell me no more : be to thy post with- 
drawn. 

(Exit groom by a small side-door , 
leading the dog with him.) 

Eth. (To himself after musing for some 
time.) 

Heaven warring o’er my head ! there is in 
this 

Some fearful thing betoken’d. 

If that, in truth, the awful term is come I 
The fearful bound’ry of my mortal reach ; 
O’er which I roust into those regions pass 
Of Iwrrojr god despair, to take my place 


With those, who do their blood-eam’d 
crowns exchange 

For ruddy circles of devouring fire ; 

Where hopeless woe, and gnashing agony, 
Writhe in the dens of torment; where 
things he, 

Yet never imaged in the thoughts of man, 

Dark, horrible, unknown 

I’ll mantle o’er my head, and think no 
more. 

(Covers his head with his cloak , and 
sinks down upon the couch.) 

Queen. Nay, rather stretch you on this 
fleecy bed. 

Eth . Rest if thou canst, I do not hinder 
thee. 

Queen. Then, truly, I will lean my head 
a while ; 

I am o’erspent and weary. 

(Leans on the conch.) 
Eth . (Hastily uncovering his face.) 
Thou must not sleep. Watch with me, and 
be silent ; 

It is an awful hour ! 

(A long pause ; then Ethwald start- 
ing up from the couch with alarm.) 
I hear strange sounds ascend the winding- 
stairs. 

Queen . I hear them too. 

Eth. Ha ! dost thou also hear it ? 

Then it is real. ( Listening .) I hear the 
clash of arms. 

Ho, guard ! come forth. 

Re-enter Groom. 

Go rouse my faithful dog 5 
Dark treason is upon us. 

Groom. ( Disappearing , and then re-en- 
tering.) 

He sleeps so sound, my lord, I cannot rouse 
him. 

Eth. Then, villain, I’m betray’d I Thou 
hast betray’d me ! 

But set thy brawny strength against that 
door, 

And bar them out. If thou but seem’st to 
flinch, V 

This sword is in thy heart. 

Vol. II. page 354-356. 

Ha ! dost thou also hear it f—Iiien 
it is real ! — What a distinct concep- 
tion do these few words inspire of tne 
constant agitation and feverish suspi- 
cion of the usurper's mind ! 

We have not left ourselves space to 
speak at length of the remaining 
plays. 

The tragedy of Rayner is, though 
containing many beautiful passages, 
almost a failure. It was an early ef- 
fort. The plot — to use a word of Gar- 
rick's — is ill concocted ; the subject is 
unpleasing; and it is altogether a 
scrambling and uninteresting play. 
Constantine Paleologus is perhaps 
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the very finest of our author's works. 
The tagte which has given up the stage 
in our great national dramatic esta- 
blishments, to the empty absurdities 
of French melo-dramesand equestrian 
spectacles, seems to have taken refuge 
in the minor theatres. Constantine, 
neglected by both l)rury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden, was acted with the 
greatest applause for upwards of fifty 
nights in succession at the Circus.* 
'liie last scene of this play is peculiar- 
ly beautiful. “ It has,” says the 
Edinburgh lleview, “all the truth and 
simplicity of nature, but no effect.” 
If events so interesting and important 
as those occupying the concluding 
scene of Constantine, be indeed pour- 
trayed with “ the truth and simplicity 
of nature,” the want of effect cannot 
be ascribed to the im perfections of the 
author, but to the defective sensibili- 
ties of the critic. 

Orra, notwithstanding the unplea- 
sant vulgarity of one of the inferior 
characters, is a most exquisite and 
touching performance. It has been 
said, that the subject of this play is 
“ A Young Lady who is afraid of 
Ghosts.”f And, in the same manner, 
the subject of Othello is a black gen- 
tleman, whose wife had lost her poc- 
ket-handkerchief ; but the shallow 
disseminators of such trumpery ob- 
servations are beneath our contempt; 
they are not directed by a spirit of cri- 
ticism, hut of calumny ; they sacrifice 
the just claims of talent, to the paltry 
vanity of uttering a smart and pert 
expression ; and they can propose to 
themselves no imaginable result from 
their facctiousnoss, beyond that of 
arming the uninventive spleen of me- 
diocrity, with a collection of ready- 
made insinuations against the exer- 
tions of superior genius. 

The Dream, a prose tragedy, in 
three acts, we should class, with Ray- 
ner, in the inferior class of Joanna 
Bdillie's writings; except that the 
opening and the concluding Scenes ^ire 
very far superior to anything contain- 
ed in the earlier published play. 

The beautiful little* sketch, the Bea- 
con, concludes her volumes: — and it 
is with difficulty that we refrain from 
offering another extract The third 
scene of the second act is faultless. It 


is the perfection of natural tenderness, 
of delicacy of thought and feeling, and 
of grace of expression. But we may 
quote no more from the dramatic 
works, or there would be no space al- 
lowed us, to afford a specimen of the 
lyric compositions of this various and 
delightful writer. 

song ruoM Tin: beacon. 

I. 

Wisli’d-for, gales the light vane veering. 
Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen meeting ; 

Eyes each passing stranger watching, 

Ears each feeble rumour catching, 

Say he cxisteth still on earthly ground. 
The absent will return, the long, long lost 
be found. % 

2 * 

In the tower the ward-hell ringing, 

In the court the carols singing ; 

Busy hands the gay board dressing. 

Eager steps the threshold pressing ; 
Open’d arms in haste advancing. 

Joyful looks tli rough blind tears glancing ; 
The gladsome bounding of his aged hound, 
Say he in truth is here, our long, long lost 
is found. 


Hymned thanks and bedesmen praying. 
With sheathed sword the urchin playing ; 
Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 
Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 
Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows— 

O, who can tell each blessed sight and 
sound. 

That says, he with us bides, ourlong, long 
lost is found ! 

SONG. 

Oli, iv elcotne, bat and owlet gray, * 

Thus winging low your airy way ; 

And welcome, moth and drowsy fly, 

That to mine ear came humming by ; 
And welcome, shadows long and deep, 
And stars that from the blue sky peep ; 
Oli, welcome all ! to me ye say, 

My woodland love is on her way. 

Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 

Her breath is in the dewy air, 

Iler steps are in the whisper'd sound 
That steads along the stilly ground. 

Oh, dawn of day, in rosy bower, 

What art thou to this witching hour ! 
Oh, noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou to this fall of night ! 


* The Fazio of Milman was also first played at this theatre. 

+ Edinburgh He view of Miss Baillic’s Third Volume of PIav s on the Passions. 
Vox.. XVI. Z 
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If the passages which we have here 
presented, do not fully justify the high 
admiration which we have expressed 
for the genius of the exalted woman 
whose works have formed the subject 
of the present observations ; we may 
have compromised our own reputation 
for discernment, but we have at least 
. dealt fairly with our readers, and af- 
forded them, by the copiousness of our 
extracts, ‘the opportunity of judging 
and deciding for themselves. 

Wehavenot mentioned the Comedies 
of our authoress, because, though they 
are evidently the productions or a very 
clever woman, they are by no means 
entitled to the high distinction of be- 
ing placed in contact with the more 
splendid efforts of Joanna Baillie’s 
genius. — We wish they had not been 
published ; for, to have disappointed, 
m one branch of literature, the expec- 
tations which have been excited by an 
author s success in another, will al- 
ways, to a certain degree, impair the 
lustre of any, even the brightest, re- 
putation. 

It is not given to the human fore- 
sight to divine which, among the ma- 
ny distinguished names of our cotem- 
poraries, shall circulate in the conver- 
sations of posterity, and become illus- 
trious among the generations that are 
yet unborn. Posthumous celebrity is 
not the certain recompense of superior 
genius. It is not pre-eminent abilities, 
and the worthy occupation of them 
alone, that are sufficient for the raising 
up a deathless name. Much of chance 
and accident is mingled in the preser- 
vation of the works, and in effecting 
the permanent renown of those who 
are emulous of literary distinction; 
and in contemplating the labours of 
our living poets, no man can with any 
confidence decide which among.them 
shall successfully float down upon the 
stream of time, or which shall be strand- 
ed by untoward circumstances on the 
banks and shoals of the current. But 
if the authoress of Plays on the Pas- 
sions would consent to publish an edi- 
tion of her collected works, omitting 
.all the comedies and the few tragedies 
that are unworthy of her, and add- 
ing -only such aipong her manuscripts 
as are equal to the best efforts of ner 
pen — if she would alter such defective 
lines as some judicious male friend 
would readily point out to her, which 
do not perhaps exceed a hundred in the 
ivhole aggregate of her works, and of 
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which some o?cur to impair the influ- 
ence of her most exquisite passages — 
If she would thus remove the imper- 
fections on the surface of her works, 
which, though Ithey detract little from 
the admiration of the candid and the 
discerning, afford most admirable to- 
pics for the malignity of that multi- 
tude of readers, whose shallow talents 
are sufficient for the detection of a 
fault, hut incapable of the apprehen- 
sion of beauty, and who delight in 
discovering an opportunity of vindica- 
ting their intellectual inferiority by 
sarcasms on the exertions of the more 
endowed — if our authoress would con- 
sent to such a sacrifice, we should say 
that there were no productions of any 
living writer so certain of encounter- 
ing few impediments to their progress, 
and securing the admiration of pos- 
terity, as those of Joanna Baillie. 
Her powers are not inferior to those 
of the most illustrious of her cotem- 
poraries — to Southey — to Scott — or 
Byron. She is not a writer for any 
particular age or fashion, but trusts, 
like Shakspeare, for the success of her 
works to,the general sympathies of our 
race, and appeals to those permanent 
affections which are common to us all. 
There is a peculiarity in her style and 
language, which casts over the moving 
picture of her scenes a sweet, autum- 
nal hue, caught from the deep and 
mellow tints of our elder Dramatists ; 
but she is far superior to all that man- 
nerism of thought and feeling which 
is engendered of narrow views of life, 
and of a poor and bounded imagina- 
tion. We are aware that in entreating 
her to cast aside her comedies and a 
few other of her works, we call upon 
her to make an enormous sacrifice ; we 
feel it to be such ; we call on her to cast 
aside much that we should regret to 
lose, but this advice is given in a spi- 
rit of zealous admiration that cannot 
be distrusted. We wish her to cut 
away the weaker branches to secure 
the preservation of the thriving trunk ; 
the works already published cannot, 
perhaps, be totally recalled, but the 
world will think kindlier of their errors 
when they are no longer sanctioned by 
the protection of so powerful a parent, 
and it must ever be remembered, that 
to have published less than our com- 
petitors, is one of the most certain 
means of outstripping them in the, race 
of fame. 
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Profligacy of the. London Periodical Press* 
PROFLIGACY OF THE LOS I) OS PERIODICAL PRESS. 


If there be one topic more than an- 
other on which we have especially en- 
lightened the eyes, of the public, it is 
the utter profligacy of the London pe- 
riodical press. That there are many 
honourable and upright men connect- 
ed with it, is, of course, quite true; 
but that the pervading spirit of ttyose 
who are deep in its arcana , and occu- 
pied in directing its energies, is base 
and villainous, we are as clearly per- 
suaded, as that there are stars in the 
sky. 

The answer to us is, of course, easy 
and obvious. “ Who expects that it 
should be otherwise — and again, of 
what sort of importance is it to any- 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it is so or not ? Wc read the 
Times, it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the canaille engaged in 
conducting and writing for it. — We 
pore listlessly, in the beginning of a 
month, over the Magazines, &c. When 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
clubs or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is 
that we are indebted for the volume 
of filth, stupidity, or ignorance, which 
they have catered for us.” We admit 
the truth of this reply — but beg leave 
to rejoin, that there are classes of 
society, which do not look on the 
things in this light — which take their 
tone from these publications — which 
retail their opinions at second-hand— 
and are inclined to offer a tribute of 
respect to their conductors or contri- 
butors. It is to them that we mean 
to speak — not to those whose rank or 
education puts them entirely above 
the sphere of being in any way influ- 
enced by the pollution of those, whom 
one of the most pestilent of the crew 
has called by the happy. and appropri- 
ate name of Vermin. 

Of late years, since the angry heats 
of politics have considerably cooled, 
and those wretches are not able to 
earn their unhappy bread by brawling 
against their country, they nave taken 
a new direction, and intromitted with 
literature. Into this they have car- 
ried all the natural filthiness of their 
Whig spirit — (everything mean or de- 
graded has a tendency to WHiggery, and 
1 may be safely* classed under that great 
generic term for everything filthy \ 
to which they have added the spiteful 


feelings of personal envy. In politics, 
though they railed at the .great and 
worthy, it was without this additional 
taint. They had curses on their lips, 
and venom in their hearts, against the 
Duke of Wellington, for having pros- 
trated the implacable foe of England, 
but none of them was so Bedlamitish, 
as to fancy that he himself was per- 
sonally aggrieved by the prominence 
of the Duke in military affairs. They 
uttered spiteful hissings at the Lord 
Chancellor, hut except those whom 
that eminent and inflexible lawyer 
has most justly and firmly kept from 
undeserved honours in the profes- 
sion which their participation in it 
tends to degrade, none of the scrib- 
blers looked with jealous leer malign 
on his occupancy of the Woolsack, as 
depressing them in the prosecution 
of .their laudable callings. They 
hated them, and other such men, be- 
cause they were great, and friends to 
the interests of England ; but there 
did their hatred cease. When they 
turned from literature to politics, this 
new incentive to spite made its appear- 
ance. The great writers of the Tory 
party they hated for the same reason 
as they hated the great chiefs of the 
Tory party ; but, moreover, every poor 
pen -dribbler of the set thought that 
their supremacy* in literature cast a 
shadow over himself. • A creature who 
was employed at a penny a-line to 
write a tale For an <e Entertaining and 
Instructive Miscellany,”' felt sore at 
the talent of the autbo - of Waverley. 
A three-penny critic foamed at the 
mouth, because his lucubrations re- 
mained unread by those who chuckled 
over the articles of John Wilson Cro* 
ker. All the eminent gentlemen who 
write for the Sunday papers bellowed 
against the wit and poignancy of John 
Bull ; and, assuming for granted that 
Theodore Hook was its writer, made 
him the butt for all the petty wea- 
pons of cowardly malignity. We, of 
course, in this order of affairs, came in 
for ourshare of. the current abuse from 
the miserable things of other Maga- 
zines, and were rejoiced at the circum- 
stance. We need hardly extend this 
catalogue any farther. 

We; said that We were rejoiced at 
being attacked by such people. We 
are so, because we can with truth sing 
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m Mars is made to do in Dibdin's dull 
burletta of Poor Vulcan : • 

■ ■ ■ ■-Y ou know our trade is War, 

And what should we deny it for ? — 

and any hostilities against us have 
been in general provoked by our uncom- 
promising tone, our open and never- 
ceasing display of contempt, and the 
fierce front that we have always shewn 
in defiance. IVe, therefore, complain 
not ; far from it indeed. We take ad- 
mirable care that any antagonist de- 
serving of our notice, shall rue the day 
that his evil fate led him to provoke 
an adversary, whose powers and incli- 
nation to smite the ungodly have ne- 
ver heen denied or even doubted. For 
the same reason, we make no complaint 
over their attacks on John Bull. . He 
destroyed those to whom he opposed 
himself, and is still in ever- restless 
activity in the same pursuit. That the 
Whigs iu their desperation should 
have resorted to the till then unheard- 
of method of calumniating the suppo- 
sed editor by name, is only in accord- 
ance with the usual shabbiness of their 
conduct. We should be ashamed, in- 
deed, that any of our writers, turning 
away from the consideration of the 
principles , should abuse the editors of 
the Morning Chronicle and Times — 

Mr , or Mr , by allusion to 

their personal history, even if their lu- 
cubrations happened by any rare chance 
to possess sufficient talent to call forth 
our anger. 

But admitting, as we freely do, the 
propriety of attacking us, and others 
like ns; we must add, that the literary 
scavengers who took up the trade of 
assassin, displayed a feeling of filthy 
malignity in their impotent attacks on 
the great writers of the party, which 
is laughable from its feebleness, while 
it disgusts by its baseness. Words- 
worth is taunted in the Edinburgh 
Review, and a thousand minor pud- 
dles, with being a stamp-master, as if 
that had anything to do with the Ex- 
cursion. Southey is abused for being 
Laureate, and his boyish extravagan- 
cies flung in his face — how Coleridge 
has been insulted, it is^needless to re- 
capitulate — add the amiable life, and 
tondeviating kindness of Sir Walter 
Scott, cannot' save him frpin venomous 
mbblingsfrotn people, whose exeHions 
flights Bort remind us of the achie^- 
menhs of the mouse in the Batradio- 
myomachia. * 


■ ■■■■ ■ B 'grt XfKTgvv loi>v, ax got JaktuXov xajet 

tietxvu 

Kctt arregvue \aCo t unt f kit ou utrovo; txav it 

As they cannot understand what we 
have quoted, we may as well inform 
them, that in their attacks on the most 
eminent literary character of the coun- 
try, in cowardice of manner, in skulk- 
ing^ess of operation, in imbecility of 
effect, and total want of impression on 
the object assailed, they may find their 
prototype in their brother Vermin. 

We shall give our readers one spe- 
cimen of their attacks. In the London 
Magazine for February, 1823, it may 
perhaps be remembered by some* few 
people, there was & review of Peverii 
of the Peak, marked by an insulting 
spirit. The Author of Waverley was 
compared to Cobbett, &c. All this is 
perhaps fair enough, and not more ab- 
surd than what is given us by the 
idiots of the New Monthly, who find 
evidences of a conspiracy against the 
liberties of the country in the Scotch 
Novels ; bu t we distinctly recollect feel- 
ing a alight sensation of disgust on 
reading it. We did not at the time 
know, what has since come to o.ur 
knowledge, that it had contained a 
passage of consummate blackguardism." 
Between the first and second para- 
graphs as they now stand, another was 
originally printed, and, good reader, 
here it is. — (^Observe that the Vermin 
had attributed the Scotch Novels al- 
ready by name to Sir Walter Scott — 
an assertion which he repeats immedi- 
ately after.^ 

41 There were two things that we used to 
admire of old in this author, and that we 
have had occasion to admire anew in the 
present instance,-- the extreme life of mind 
or naturalness displayed in the descriptions, 
and the magnanimity and freedom from 
bigotry and prejudice shewn in the draw- 
ing of the characters. This last quality is 
the more remarkable, as the reputed author 
is accused of being a thorough-paced par- 
than in his own person^ — intolerant , MER- 
CENARY, MEAN ; A PROFESSED TOAD- 
EATER, A STURDY HACK, A PITIFUL 
RETAILER OR SUBORNER OF IWFAMOUS 
SLANDERS, A LITERARY JACK KETCH, 
•who would greedily sacrifice any ovc of ano- 
ther. way ofthhiking as a victim to prejudice 
and power f and yet woyild do it by other 
hands# rather than appear in it himself 
Cap this he all true of the Author of Wa- 
verley; and does he deal out such line 
and* heaped justice to all sects and parties 
in times ‘past ?• Perhaps (if so) one of these 
extremes accounts for the other ; and, as 
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4 he knows all qualities with a learned spi- 
rit,* probably he may be aware of this prac- 
tical defect in himself, and be determined 
to shew to posterity, that when his own in- 
terest was not concerned , he was as free 
from, that nauseous and pettifogging bigot- 
ry , as a mere matter of speculation^ as any 
man could be. As a novel-writer, he gives 
the devil his due, and he gives no more to 
a saint. He treats human nature scurvily,’ 
yet handsomely; that is, much as it, de- 
serves; and, if it is the same person 'who 
is the author of the Scotch Novels, and who 
has a secret moving hand in certain Scotch 
Newspapers and Magazines, we may fairly 
' characterise him as 

4 The wisest, meanest of mankind.* 

44 Among other characters in the work 
before us, is that of Ned Christian, a 
COLD-BLOODED HYPOCRITE, PANDER, 

and intriguer ; yet a man of prodi- 
gious talent, — of great versatility, — of un- 
alterable self-possession and good humour, 
and with a power to personate agreeably, 
and to the life, any character he pleased. 
Might not such a man have written the 
Scotch Novels ?** 

£A7e in the first copies -of the Lon- 
don Magazine Jbr February 1823, p. 
2135-206. In the co/ries, as now pub- 
lished, it does nut appear , and tire space 
it occupied in the //age is supplied by 
a piece of balaam, being an anecdote 
of Dr F rankling 

Well, reader, what do you think of 
that ? Here is a wretch directly call- 
ing one of the greatest and best men 
of the country,, a toad-eater, a hack, a 
suborner, a slanderer, a Jack Ketch, — 
a man intolerant, mercenary, and 
mean, and, by implication, a cold- 
blooded hypocrite, a pander, and an 
intriguer. Is it expected that we 
should say a word in answer ? No, we 
; leave you to decide on the construc- 
tion of the head and heart of him who 
wrote it, without adding a word. 

' This man is, if we may trust the 
chatter of booksellers' shops, Mr Tay- 
- lor, senior partner of the house of 
Taylor' and Hessey, 90, Fleet Street, 
■;and 13, Waterloo Place. We take a 
pleasure in hanging him upon a gib- 
bet as a fif object for .the slow-moving 
.finger of scor^ with the appropriate 
label 6f,P This iS MrT^W* who 
wrote the review, of *the 

Peak for his Fleet Street Misijellany J 
.After it was printed, terror seized the 
•cowardly spirit of the propnetor,and 
after haying' disposed of two or three 
* hundred # them* they were feared |n 
with the . most breathless , rapidity. 


Some, however, were out of their 
reach, and from one of themis printed 
the above. What a combination of 
filth there is in the whole transac- 
tion! The paltry motive, the direct 
falsehood, the low and ridiculous 
envy, the mean venom of the compo- 
sition, well harmonize with the poor 
and snivelling poltroonery of its sup- 
pression. It says as plainly as a fact 
can speak, Wc would be assassins \f 
we durst . Our cowardice, and not our 
will, prevents. 

E n ough of this. We have just one 
observation to make, and we con- 
clude. The pretext alleged in the 
above extract for insulting Sir Walter 
Scott, is his connexion, his “ secret 
moving hand in certain Scotch news- 
papers and magazines. v * There is no 
need of blinking the question in men- 
tioning his connexion with maga- 
zines. It is insinuated that Sir Wal- 
ter writes for us ; and that such a 
procedure, on his part, would be con- 
strued into a high crime by those 
whom we have demolished, is natural 
enough. They, however, who know 
Edinburgh society in almost any of its 
branches, know well, how little need 
we have of even his powerful assist- 
ance, and how completely free he has 
qlways stood from any connexion, real 
or suspected, with the various literary 
squabbles in which it hasten our lot 
to have been implicated. The allu- 
sion to the newspaper is to the Bea- 
con business, and there, too, *it was 
evident as the aun at noon-day, that 
he had nothing whatever to do with 
that unfortunate paper. Chuckle- 
pa ted indeed must that critic be, who, 
after having perused a column of it, 
could have suspected such a man of 
dabbling in so feckless a concern. 

This we know to be mere waste of 
words in Edinburgh, or for the decent 
circles of London. But let us for a 
moment conceive the possibility of Sir 
Walter Scott's having not merely a 
secret moving hand in certain obnoxi- 
ous Scottish publications, but suppose 
him actually to have written the pa- 
pers on the Cockney School of Poetry, 
the Letters on* Professor Leslie's ig- 
norance of Hebrew, the Pilgrimage to 
the Kirk of ShottS, the Sorrows of the 
Stot, the Chaldee MS., the Review of 
the Age of Bronze, the Horae Scandi- 
i cae,— in short, all the articles of this 
Magazine which crushed our enemies 
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to the earth ; or to have been the au- 
thor of the exposure of Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, which cost the pro- 
prietors of the Beacon the sum of 
twelve pence ; or all And sundry, the 
pungent, or would-be-pungent articles 
in .the Beacon and Sentinel, and any 
other newspaper which has given of- 
fence to those eminent friends of the 
liberty of^ the press, the Whigs of 
Scotland. Suppose hitn the very con- 
centrated and embodied essence of all 
this, and then let us look at the dif- 
ferent conduct of Whig and Tory, un- 
der the same circumstances. Had he 
done this, and more than this, lie never 
would have been in any proportion so 
unsparing and so unfeeling a libeller 
of the Whigs, as Lord Byron or Mr 
Thomas Moore have been of the To- 
ries. We put it out of the question, 
that all our Tory attacks on the Whigs 
were true, while all their Whig at- 
tacks upon us have been false, wishing 
merely to measure the compositions 
of both parties, as nothing but emana- 
tions of party hostility ; and to deny 
that all the papers above enumerated, 
and as many more of the same nature 
as the most eager investigator of such 
a subject can hunt up, amount in vio- 
lence to the avowed publications of 
Moore and Byron. Have we insulted 
female character and ‘outraged female 
feeling, as the author of the infamous 
Twopenny Post-Bag? have we ransack- 
ed all the rancorous records of politi- 
cal hate, to scrape up the vile personal 
attacks upon private life, which form 
the, attraction of the equally infamous 
Fudge Family ? have we, like the au- 
thor of these books, made women the 
constant and never- failing, butt for 
scurrilous and unmanly wU, as he has 
done in his "friend Mr Perry’s” pa- 
per ? for all which things— even now 
* when they are forgotten, and their 
piquancy lost by the utter disproval of 
all their slanders and insinuations — are 
praised as roost admirable effusions by 
the Westminster Reviewers. Has any 
Tory writer insulted the memory of a 
man who perished in one of the most 
awful visitations which can befall hu- 
manity, as Lord Byron has done to 
Lord Castlereagh ? — a piece of heartless, 
rascality, rendered more hideous by 
the studied and cold-blooded defence 
set up for it by the nauseating creatures 
of the Liberal. When has there flow- , 
ed from our pens such sarcastic pry- 


ings into the domestic circumstances 
of family as displayed in Don Juan, 
wherever its author had to speak of 
Dr Southey, or his friends? In a 
word, is there anything that has ever 
been said or feigned of the atrocity and 
recklessness of uncalled-for libel which 
cannot be matched from the writings 
of the two most eminent of the Whig 
poets ? Nothing. 

Now, here is the contrast of Whig and 
Tory complete. Because Sir Walter 
Scott is supposed to have “ had a hand V 
in writing attacks on Whigs f° r Tory 
Magazines or Newspapers — truly or 
falsely supposed — it happens to be 
falsely, but that does not at all affect the 
question under consideration — he is to 
be laid open to the unsparing calumny 
of the Whig press — and even a- work of 
imagination attributed to his pen, can- 
not be reviewed without spiteful insi- 
nuations. On the contrary, the only 
men whom the Whig party can at all be 
conceived to put forward as his equals 
in talent, are avowedly the authors of 
most insolent and false libels on the 
Tory party ; and when did that cir- 
cumstance ever influence any of our 
critiques ? No — everywhere due credit 
is given to the talent displayed by their 
productions — they are never made at 
all the objects of personal hostility. 
So far from having the circumstances 
of their private life looked into, their 
very peccadilloes (we use a light wofd 
designedly) are concealed from in- 
spection ; and when one of them, 
Moore, falls into difficulty, that very 
government and its ^upporters, whom 
lie has been so long and so actively 
calumniating, come forward to give 
him every helping hand in then* power, 
while, at the same time, a gentleman 
under similar misfortune, (but pro- 
duced by far less blameable and inju- 
rious circumstances,) Mr Hook, is per- 
secuted with a rabidity of hatred un- 

E aralleled'in the annals of political 
ostility. 

We have said, perhaps, more than 
enough on this subject, but it is one 
which cannot be too often inculcated 
on tbe minds of the Tory party* They 1 
may depend upon it, that the Whigs, 
particularly the low writers of the fac- 
tion.* Ac^etbem, and that no weapon - 
is too dirty or jt^o. deadly, which will 
not be uaed by the faction. We have, 
besides, an underplot of lour own, 
whieht we shall explain in a line. Let 
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our readers go back and see what baa cries against what we have said about 
been said of Sir Walter Scott by this the Cockney creatures, with what ap* 
Whig Magazine* — and then let them petite they may. 

listen to the peddling and pitiful out- 

• 44 It differs from that noble master-piece in this, that Sir^Walter,” p. 205. — And 
again, “.Now, Sir Walter Scott only recalls to us what we already knew,** p. 206. — J*on- 
don Magazine for February 1823. » 

In a stupid attempt at wit in the same number, a poor devil, who signs himself 
Edward Herbert, calls Sir Walter Scott 44 alias the 'Great Unknown, alias Bill 
Beacon, alias Cunning Walter.” — London Magazine for February 1823, p. 160. 
Poor Driveller ! 


MUSIC, A 

Whenever the word Music 
mentioned, there comes into our mind 
a story of an old friend of ours, from 
about the Passes — “ Aberdeen awa,” 
who had not a small smatch of the hot 
Highland blood about him. He was 
a great pibroch-player ; and of course 
as testy and bigoted about his country 
tunes as a Cameronian, who has lived 
fifty-five years upon oatmeal, can be 
about his religion. He had gone to 
the South of England upon some busi- 
ness, and unfortunately got engaged 
one day at the house of a Dilletante of 
the first water, who, as the devil would 
have it, had an Amateur Concert for 
that very evening. The instruments 
assembled accordingly, and the usual 
routine of overtures, quintetts, and 
concertos, went on. Our friend waxed 
more and more uneasy ; he fidgetted 
mightily on his chair; applied ever 
and anon to his “ mull, ■ and took 
glass after glass of what the sideboard 
afforded. He was no quieter. His 
nether man still swayed uneasily about, 
and his face grew redder and redder. 
His deafness to all queries, as to “ how 
he was entertained,” evidently in- 
creased upon him ; and his gruff re- 
plications became more and more un- 
intelligible. At last the host, after 
some elaborate overture, put the ques- 
tion direct, — “ Had he eyer heard 
such music before Na ; God be 
thankit," was the .gruff response. 
“ What ? wasn’t die musical ? didn't 
he like it?” — “Like iti” quoth he, 
taking the last violent pinch of sneesbi, 

7 “ Troth, it may be guid mathematics, 
nae doot; but I'll be d-Mi'if it be 
music _ ' , ,< 

Ip our youth r to our shame be it 
spoken; to# were something of a fid- 
dler. We Left it off hecause we thought 
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it not very creditable. We did not 
choose to run the risk, like Doctor 
Middleton, of being called “ fiddling 
Kit” Nay, we believe that at one 
time we were even a pipe-player, 
though we have always thought it best 
to keep that a secret ; and as our forte, 
to confess a truth, lay less in execution 
than in pathos, we always had a sort 
of grudge at those coxcombs who 
found a sort of harlequin-like fame 
upon making slight-of-hand shifts 
upon the violin, or tohgueing turkey- 
cock arpeggios on the German flute, to 
the utter discomfiture of ‘all melody. 
We own that we once aided and abet- 
ted in scattering some white hellebore 
amongst a party of glee-singers, who 
made a sudden finale in a sneezing 
trio, and at another time lent Odolierty 
a box of lip salve, which we happened 
to have in our waistcoat pocket/ to 
grease the fiddlestick of a deaf ama- 
teur, who shall be nameless. How we 
enjoyed his airs and flourishes, and 
“ damnable faces, whilst he imagined 
lie was leading a noisy concertante 
with a fiddle all the while as dumb as 
old Luckie Wanless the spae-wife ! 

There surely is (more is the pity)' 
a pleasure in the “ lex talionis. In 
our younger days we remember being 
cut, as the present fashionable phrase 
goes, by a man with red hair, harsh 
voice, disagreeable manners, no brains, 
and spectacles^ who for some inex- 
plicable Teason suspected himself of 
being A man of consequence. This, no 
doubt, mortified us excessively. But 
we were amply repaid by seeing the 
cutter cut, the week after, by an offi- 
cer of a crack regimen t of dragoons* 
We shall not easily forget the satis- 
factory sardonic smile which we felt 
unctuously playing over our counte- 

12mo. pp, 348. 4s. 6(1. Longman, Tendon. 
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nance at that lucky minute. We ne- us like a deviled gizzard upon a reti- 
ver pass that corner of Prince's Street, ring nausea. But the reader must 
without a feeling of the gratified. It judge for himself. We shall not waste 
was, we confess, with sqmething of . time in dilating upon the plan of a 
this feeling, with atouch of mischie- satire, the subject of which the title 
vous satisfaction, that we took up this 'sufficiently elucidates. The author 
little Brochure. In fact, it came over after some preliminary invocations — 

• O ye, if any such are to be found. 

Who,, Harmonists, yet leave not sense for sound ; 

■ * Ojve, if any such are to be had 

Who, Melodists, are not yet crotchet-mad. 

List to my strain, &c. • 

dashes into his subject. Slashing right and left, something after the manner 

of the but comparisons are odious. The sacrifice of meaning to execution, 

is one of the great objects of his indignation. , 

When Casuists of Demosthenes inquired 
„That gift, by orators the most desired, 

'Tfe said the sage, to their full satisfaction, 

Spoke in brief thunders, “ Action ; Action ; Action !" 

Strange freak of fate — The great Athenians' saw. 

Forgot in pulpits, gives a fiddler law. 

Calls down coy Fame, and regulates the doom 
Of him who would enchant a concert-room. 

What is yon puff- inspired coxcomb's boast ? 

Not that his air, but elbow mores the most. 

Talk of the raptured Minstrel, who can bring 
The soul of pathos from the trembling string. 

Can voice the swell of Patriot daring, high. 

Or breathe at will the Lover's softest sigh ; % 

Talk of such aims, such requisites a&these ? 

Preach to the whirlwinds, or beseech 'the seas ? 

In vain, fond fool, thihe eloquence thou wastest, 
m He wins who jerks his fiddlestick the fastest ; 

* Great and more great his glory ave shall grow 
Who skips from A in alt to B below ; 

And hark ! the Dilletantia’ general roar — 

He shakes — as shake was never shook before l 
* * * * * 

To Stringo's feats I have no sort of grudge — 

Fiddlers have taught him, and let fiddlers judge 
Do but' observe him scampering up amain 
The ladder of the notes, then dqwn again ; 

He to the topmost step with ease can climb. 

And mark — now true his stamping foot beats time. 

See him at concerts, perking in the middle 
Of horn and' hautboy, great driim and great fiddle— 

Like " the just man," bis tone of truth is found 
Still undismay'd amid the crash of sound. 

When worids of meeting quirks the mind appal. 

Like the last day (oh 1 were it. so) of al}. 

I bear no grudge— yet who will hot tufcn sick. 

When lie calls music what is only trick ; - 

Trick— that may serve to kill ah idle hour. 

And teach the ear, though not thesoul, its power? 

Trick— that might to expression lend ft grace, . 

But when she's banish’d, ill supplies her place, 

1 bear no grudge — it is my simple wish, 

That shall not pass for flesh, wnich is hut fish ; f , 

Let but, hutig out* a gilded boftrdfappear ' ' 

, With " Slight of hand in harmony done here ( . 
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So it shall pass beneath its proper name, • 

And wc shall cease to hope and cease to blame. 

* # \ ^ * * 

In days when true ambition had control,' 

The ear was but the. entrance to the soul. 

The ivory gate through which the minstrel’s strain 
Might a fit passage to her state obtain, 

Stirring with tender,, gay, or warlike calls, 

The secret chamber or the lofty halls ; 

’ Sport saw the chase ; Desire his mistress charms ; 

Hope bent to hear, aftA Courage grasp’d his arms ; 

Peace softer smiled ; Grier raised her languid head ; 

And Care, as Joy tripp'd lightly forward, fled— 

But now, too oft the strain, like humble Hodge, 

Stops short, and revels in the porter's lodge, 

There plays quaint tricks, stirs up a vulgar rout. 

And getting tiresome, is atlast kick’d out. 4 , 

vt: 

The next passage we would seriously recommend to the attention of the 
Amateurs of the Society for “ Ancient Music.*' When they have fairly got 
through the anthems, and motets and fugues of Doctor Bull or Dr Blow, wily 
not go back again ? 'twould be variety. The idea is certainly new. It would 
be as good as a double in hare-hunt, with all the beagles in full cry, precisely 
over the ground they had just run — * 


Why — if in quavery labyrinths ye delight, 

' " Runs up,” so high they’re almost out of sight, 

“ Chords” that would puzzle e’en Apollo’s art. 

And “ crashes” that might give the devil a start. 

Why, if in these the real secret lies. 

Not copy him, of old, who gain’d the prize 
By driving slyly in the self-same track 
Where he had driven before, his chariot, bapk ? 

If 'tis a feat to thread that mazy strain. 

It must be worse to thread it back again ; 

Start at the end ; and read, however crabby, , 

As ’twere the Talmud — you a Hebrew Rabbi ; 

Play on ; nor doubt applauses shall pursue : 

It must be fine — both difficult and new ; 

Play on ; nor dread lest amateurs miscall ye, 

I warrant they 'll take preludio for finale ! 

The following shrewd rule is addressed to those who would shine as concert 
performers. We quote it for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 


Vot, XVI. 


A concert ? If in concerts thou would’st shine. 
Take, once for all, this simple rule of mine— 

He farrest in an exhibition tells 

Who makes his instrument a something eke* 

'Tis Dragonetti’s very pink of grace ;; 

To run a jig upon the double bass ; 

Whilst, hark ! Clement! might and main layfi pit 
To make his keys out-rumble a Trombon 
If Puzzi came, they might as well be mute. 
Unless their horns became a German fltfte l 
Lo ! Nicholson. Would'st thou escape his scorn. 
Then let thy German flute become a horn^S 
Ask ye how Treble half of London /dretrf 
Why, he could make one whistle' soun&like two , 
Unequalled Fame ! yhich nothi^-f^ tesist 
Until a fiddle turns yentyiloquist 
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Rule the second for vocalists, is equally to the purpose. Certain tragic per* 
formers, too, might profit by it. 

Sense, poetry, and feeling — what are they ? 

Your true musician’s key-note Is display. 

Hear Madame , in the intervals of song, 

Lug in cadenzas, twenty minutes long ; 

See Signor , gaping in an endless swell. 

To shew us that his lungs are like a bell ; 

Ciopy them, Kean. It cannot be a sin 
In Hamlet's pauses to play harlequin ; 

Or, if the gods above thy fencing clap. 

Embrace th’ occasion — thou art up to trap, 

And when thy foil Laertes shall subdue, 

Tip 'em some more on’t — pink Horatio too. 

Our author’s indigiiatioh next turns upon the absurdity which, in truth, is 
glaring enough, of people becoming composers upon the strength of their being 
performers, as if a quick hand argued a nimble wit, or a strong finger a power- 
ful imagination. 

Now novelty is in such high demand, 

* That every tasteless dabbler tries his hand ; 

Each pence-paid scraper must the public dare ; 

Each opera-singer must contrive an air ; 

To few, or none, the favouring heavens have lent 
Voice to perform and genius to invent ; 

Yet see — how one the gaping town invades 
With pining “ Ellens” and “ Bewilder’d Maids,” 

And many a maudlin mawkish strain, that we. 

For lack of better, call a melody, 

Just as the flow’ret which at Christmas blows. 

Scentless and poor of hue, is term’d a Rose. 

Oh ! potent rcasoners, never to be shaken, 

Unmatch’d from Aristotle down to Bacon. 

Yes'; with the chaplet be their logic graced. 

Who from a windpipe argue to a taste. 

Let “ Nelson,” murder'd, in your gizzard stick. 

Or the “ Bewilder’d Maiden” make you sick. . 

This is the clenchqr of the world polite, 

The Jew can sing, and therefore he can write. 

Contented not with praises justly due 
For warbling airs, unless he makes them too. 

. He, with a wisdom somewhat of the frail. 

Seeks both “ the cod’s head and the salmon's tail." 

Thus false ambition cheats each class ; the man 
Who executes the work must also plan. 

.Play'rs will write dramas ; druggists fix the dose ; 
v Masons be architects, and B m compose. 

Thestumd Indifference of composers tp the quality of the fords’ they set, 
has been often exposed. Singers are just as bad. Burns and Moore hav6 each 
written words for the air of llobin Adair, yet mark the trash which you still 
hear appended to it in public. However, hear -Simeon Sharp, Esq. 

If mid some goldsmiths gewgaws you behold 
A brooch or bracelet glittering o'er with gold, 

Woiild ye not startle to find nothing in't, 

But some vile shard or despicable flint ? 

Surely but ttyo, conclusions could remain— 

/Tie Jinsell’d copper, or the man's insane. ' 
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Give 2?mrc a peg to bang his notes upon. 

And be it brick or ruby, ’tis all one ; 

The muse of Shakespeare, or the Bellman's stuff]; 

Give Breve but syllables, and that’s enough— 

Say, gentle reader, and oblige the muse. 

Which horn of the dilemma would you choose ? 

The good musician is lastly summed up, something after the spirit of the 
* e True-born Englishman." It is rather too savage — absolutely shocking; 
and would, wc think, startle Dr Johnson himself, even upon his own defini- 
tion of “ a good hater.” 

Of men, if there's one cl^ss above the rest 
That from mine inmost nature I detest ; 

One fellow-trav'ller on this common rbfld. 

Whose company I loathe, above a toad : 

If from the herd one coxcomb I must pick, 

. At whom my gorge heaves and my soul grows sick ; 
k We're I compell'd to doom him to perdition. 

That one should surely be u a good musician." 

Without a fancy, where shall we appeal ? 

’ Without an eye to note, a heart to feci ; 

Without or soul or sense to understand. 

Without — with nothing but a nimble hand! 

Since him his stars have not a tailor made. 

The pickpocket's were sure a better trade 
Than thus, sans passion, feeling, mind, or heart. 

To murder nature and dishonour art. 

Let us take breathd — < " A little civet, good apothecary.” Marry — 

" Ilerc's a stay 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 
Out of his rags.” 

Thank Heaven ! the next page is of a milder character,. and we hasten to 
quote it. To those who have ever had their hearts warmed, or the tears brought 
into their eyes, by the stirring and pathetic old melodies of Scotland or Ireland, 
we think it will give pleasure. We confess we ourselves like it well enough to 
wish there were more jmch in the book. 

* 

0 ! I have lived in many a snatch of song. 

Old as the mountains, as their breezes strong ; 

In many a stirring, many a mournful lay* 

Of times gone by, preserved through many a day, 

Which, heard but once, the heart will ever keep. 

O’er which our grandsires wept — our sons shall weep, 

And felt them fall and soothe, when ill at ease. 

Like scatter’d oil upon the ruffled seas, L 
Till all my nature bow’d to their control. 

And .the sweet sounds dissolved my very soul. 

Who were the roinBtrels ? How perverse their lot, 

Their lays surviving, and their names forgot ; ' 

' . ' Unlike the sires of many a ponderous strain, . 

Whose scores have moulder’d, but whoso names remain. 

Where are the tomes of many to be found 
Who heretofore have fill’d the world with sound ? 

Destroy'd, forgotten, heeded not— Oh, shame ! 

Hath noisy counterpoint but deafen’d fame ? 

Methinks I see th’ indignant shafie of Gluck, 

Piccini, still inclined to win a muck; ; 

And Frenchman Lulli, wkh his arms a-kimbo ; 

Where arc they now ? — Forgotten — gone— in hiubo ; 



Our author can be in a good humour when he pleases. 

" Stephens, no doubt, is sweet, but you may hear 
In many a theatre a voice as dear ; 

And for her science, why, sir, I will stake 
A sovereign, Hallande makes a better shake."— 

" A sovereign ! nay, bet something”—" Sir, content ye. 

If you think one too little, make 'em twenty. 

And then, for flexibility of throats. 

Let Stephens run the scale in quarter-notes ! 

No ; Catalani’s is the pipe for power , 

I do believe she'd * kohl ' a good half hour, 

‘ Ballads are Stephens' forte : — I can't endure a 
'Mere ballad-singer straining at bravura/' — 

** Sir; very probably ; and, with submission. 

I’ll take the converse of your proposition. 

Still there's one gift, one charm, beyond all these''— 

“ A charm indeed, pray, name it, if you please/'— 

" Ay, sir, one grace beyond the reach of art/' — 

" And what is that, in’God's name ?" 

’ \ " Sir, a heart ; 

That spell, that periapt, that jnaster-zest. 

Which, like Aladdin's lamp, dims all the rest/' . 

Again, take his sketch of a modern concert. 

The flippant leader seats him in the middle ; 

The tenor grave, arid pompous the great fiddle ; 

The hautboy at his solo squints with pride ; 

. The simpering flute Sits with his head aside ; 

They tune ; the books are oped the master’s bow 
Lets fall the well-known tap, and off they go ! 

Think ye, yond fashionables shall endure 

To sit mumchance through a whole overture ? 

No ; chitchat to the Aria lends a grace. 

And whisper’d scandals help the thorough bass. 

Till suddenly, perhaps, they're ta'en aback, 

Caught by some "pause” in the full tide of clack. 1 

• Another crash — bows, elbows jerk amain. 

And tongues and fans arc at their work again. 

„ Strange exhibition !— and is this the goal ; 

The feast of sound ; the rapture of the soul ; ' 

The treat where none can sympathy refuse. 

The heights of art, and triumph of the muse ? * • 

- ' v * . , 

But we must have done ; and shall conclude with the following encomiastic 
passage, being addressed to certain bibliopoles, for whom (as Odfoherty says) 
“ we have a particular regard/' We are sure our good friends, Messrs Boosey, 
Monzani, Goulding, &c. will take it as a compliment. 

I n «r\ 1 x s * y 

SFareweU J— yet eye my wearied quill I raise, 

, Take from the satirist one drop of praise,* ‘ 

I laud ye— if yeTh swallow laud 6f mine, 

For never making yourjine things too fine. 

In sooth, your mystery would sooti be past. 

If these fine things were fine enough to— last; 

If every finest did not meet with finer ; 

And every major dwindle to a minor ; 

And 'tis the ne-plus-ultra of the art, : 

That still Rossini overcrow? Mozart. 
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Oh ! 'twere a grief fief modern eons of song, 

If their huge tomes of crotchets lived too long ; 

For who would he at charge, to buy him new. 

With five score ancient folios to play through ; 

Or who, that had immortals by the score. 

Could make hint room for flftyfolios more ? 

Full many a sheet would due admirers lack, 

Did aught remain of Lulli, Bull, or Bach, 

And music-sellers feel a gap in^nature. 

If great musicians (lid not yield: to greater. 

If German fiddlers deathless rondeaus made. 

Why, what the vengeance would become of trade ? 

This be your motto, be what will your creBt, 

“ What's best is newest, and what’s newest best!” 

" A perilous shot out of an elder-gun.” Go thy ways, old Simeon.— -Thou 
runnest, we conceit, no little risk of getting thy head broken with a Cremona, 
which, if it improved the harmony of thy verses, were a consummation to be 
wished. We think we could guess at thee through thy<nomme tie guerre,-*- 
but we refrain. Vive la Bagatelle l we believe we owed thee something of n 
review, and we are glad of so good an opportunity of quitting old scores. 


HISS LANDON'S POETltY. 5 " 

As you travel from the great west- Apollo Belvidere, and other illustrious 
ern boundary of the city of Westmin- lumps of marble. The physiological 
ster — namely Hyde Park Corner— and reasons* for this would lead us too 
proceed gingerly and genteelly towards much intp detail at the present mo- 
that divarication of the road which ment, and would, besides, trench in 
takes you off in one direction through . upon an eminent work on porter drink- 
Brompton, Fulham, Putney, Rich- ing in general, which has been for se- 
mond, and thence into the country far veral months engaging the pen of one 
away; and on the other, by Knights- of the first theologians in the country, 
bridge, where the Baron of Waithman We therefore leave the Cannon 
Urged his courser on, Brewery to the right, and luff to the 

Without stop or stay, ^ larboard. Here you find yourself at 

Down the powdery way, the dehouchement of a wide street, 

leads to Kensington— flanked by a pair of gas lamps, at the 

and thence .to Hammersmith, and the base of one of which is an inscription 
village, the way to which is famous in in comely capitals, informing you that 
the History of Punning, as the reme- you are in one of the Hans towns ; and, 
dy for pens suffering under the yellow- looking up, you will read — for thou 
ness of antiquity. can’st read, as Gray says, else you 

If yon travel towards this fork, wo would not be perusing this article — 
say, you leave on your right hand the that you have to walk down Sloane 
Cannon Brewery, and on the left, the Street. If you be an antiquarian rc- 
youngest of the Hans towns. Concern- pository, you will then begin to think 
ing the Cannon Brewery, it is not our that you are in a region denominated 
intention .here to speak, save to say, after that illustrious native of the 
that its porter is not equal by any county of Down, in the province of 
to champagne, and it ,is gene- Ulster, who founded the British 
rally allowed to be the cause why so Museum ; or if you be not, in which 
many eminent poets who live in that ■, case we shall think the better of you, 
neighbourhood/ and are frota dire he- you may proceed along, not troubling 
cessity compelled to drink it, have not yourself with such reflections, but on 
that beautiful appearance which we see the contrary whistling, like Dry den's 
depictured in tne countenances of the Cymon, as you go, for want of thought, 

* The Improvisatricc ; .and other Poems. By L. E. L. with cnil^Hiishmciiis. Lon- 
don : Printed for Hurst, Robinson and Co. hO, Oheapside, and d* Pall-Mall, l^ondon ; 
and Archibald Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 
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or flourishing your bamboo in the 
manner of Corporal Trim, when bis 
master went courting the widow. 
Marching through this, street, right 
shoulders forward, and we know no- 
thing to stop you, except the Cadogan : 
coffeehouse in the middle of the way, 
where, if you have taken nothing to 
signify* since breakfast, you may stop 
for a whet, as nothing is so bad as 
suffering the body to pine for want of 
nutriment ~ you come into Sloane 
Square, which does hot in ,any respect 
resemble the squares of Grosvenor or 
'Russell. Through this you may, if 
you like, meander again townward 
through the Park, through streets of 
‘ a raffish description; and emerging (for 
instance) at the Hprse Guards, you 
may, if you have nothing better to. do, 
go look at the new house Mr Murray 
of Albemarle Street has just taken in 
that quarter of the world ; but if you 
do, you will decidedly have made a 
cursed round for nothing. ' 

Good heaven ! somebody will say, 
what is the meaning of this rigmarole 
cock-and-a-bull sort of nonsense? Do 
you take us for Peripatetics ? By no 
means, my good friends, but there is 
no need for hurry. The day is young. 
Hooly and fairly goes far. Take the 
world easy. Blow not your hor$e .in 
the morning, and you will be the far- 
ther on when night falls. We are 
now going on with tfie review of a 
book, though you may not perceive it, 
in the most orderly manner concei- 
vable. Wc were formerly pupils of the 
illustrious Professor Von Feinagle, and 
recollect that he, like Cicero before 
him, insisted upon the application of 
Topics which the judicious reader will 
find that we have, in due order/ 
brought to bear in this case. 

For, to go without farther prelude? 
to the matter in hand, in that very 
street down which we bade you shape 
your course, namely, Sloane Street, 
at the hundred and thirty-first num- 
ber thereof, dwells Miss Letitia Eli- 
zabeth Landon, who has just publish- 
ed a very sweet volume pf poetry un- 
der the signature of L. E. L. Now it 
is not because she is a very pretty 
girl, and a very good girl, that we are 
going to praise her poems, but becans& 
we like them. We are altogether, and 
• by many years, too old. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or iu the tangles of Neccra’s hair, 

* Odoherty. 


and, therefore, may be considered by 
many as equally incapacitated for ad- 
miring love-poetry, as we are avowed- 
ly from making love. Rut it by no 
means follows, non sequitur; as they 
have it in the schools — for he who can- 
ndt handle a pencil may admire Les- 
lie, — the guilders even of gloves may 
delight in Spring, and he who never 
cracked a joke during his existence, 
may yet be able to . pucker up his 
mouth in a shower of smiles at the fa- 
cetiousncss of some of our articles. So, 
though quite hors dc combat in the 
fields of Cppid, we may yet give cri- 
tical judgment on the productions of 
his favourite muses. 

\Ve have heard it 6aid that in Miss 
Landon 's volqme there was too much 
love, and that it. would be desirable if 
she would write bn something else. 
We beg your pardon— it would not. 
If she could change her sex, and be- 
comb a He, then, as the conundrum has 
it, /he affair would be altered ; but as 
things are, .she is quite right. No- 
thing can be truer, than that maxim of 
our.moHTY .MOBAUST,* that woman ‘ 
equals man in that one glorious pas- 
sion; and that one only ; and, conse- 
quently; in it alone has she any chance 
of rivalling the bearded lords of crea- 
tion* What a pretty botchery Mrs 
Hemans, clever and. brilliant as in- 
deed she is, has made of it, when she* 
takes upon herself to depict the awful, 
fall of the last of the Caesars, in the 
breach of the last wall of Byzantium ! 
Or who does not pity the delusion of 
Miss Porter, when she fancies that she 
is giving us the grim features of Sir 
William Wallace, with a white hand- 
kerchief to his face, and a bottle of 
aromatic vinegar under his nose? 
Again, what mote odiously blue-stock- 
ing arid blundering, than Madame de . 
S tael's Germany. We should almost 
as soon read one oLher beau Sir James 
McIntosh's articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. What " more Vivid, more 
heart-stirring, than those parts of Co- 
rinne which nave escaped the desflb of 
shewing off literature ? Miss Holfbrd’s 
Falkirk, Miss Mitford’s Lyrics, Miss 
Porden’s Mineralogy,. &c, &c. &c.are 
all doomed, by the very principle of 
their existence, to a speedy dissolu- 
tion^ as rapid as Lady Morgan’s poli- 
tics. Rut on their- own ground, Love, 
who dQubts but that these ladies- would 
be a model for the odious male crea- 

Maxim xxi. 
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tures who venture on it? Take our 
most eminent amorist, Lady Hollands 
little man, Tom Moore, — and see how 
cold, glittering, tinsel-like, nine- tenths 
of his poetry on the subject are, 'and 
how completely, how immeasurably 
under his model, Sappho, he sinks, 
even in his most elevated and success- 
ful efforts. Sappho! did we say? 
Why, he is inferior to many passages 
' in the little volume before us, in real 
and true warmth and tenderness of 
delicate feeling. 

The principal poem of Miss Lan- 
don’s book, is entitled by a name most ^ 
jaw-breakingly perplexing to the popu- 
lation of Cockaigne; particularly that 
portion of them who have an affection 
.for lovely Italy, — the Improvisatricc. 
The idea is pretty ; a young lady of 
great poetical powers falls m love, 
unhappily, as usual, and her adven- 
tures afford a thread on which to hang 
little poems of her composition. The 
opening is a very melodious piece of 
versification. 

u I am a daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter’s 
hand 

.<£ap'mo 0 1 divine,—- where earth and sky 
A re s picture both and poetry— 

I am of Florence. ’Mid the chill 
Of hope and feeling, oh ! I still 
Am proud to think to where I owe 
My birth, though but the dawn of woe ! 

My childhood pass’d ’mid radiant things, 
Glorious as Hope’s imaginings ; 

Statues but known from shapes of the 
earth, 

By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings whose colours of life were caught 
F rom the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought ; 
Music whose sighs, had a spell like those 
That float on the sea at the evening’s close ; 
Language so silvery, that every word 
Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 

Skies half sunshine, and Half starlight ; 
Flowers whose lives were a breath of de- 
light ; 

Leaves whose green pomp knew no wither- 
ing ; 

Fountains bright as the skies of our 
Spring ; 

And songs whose wild and passionate line 
ISMted a MToftttolfea like mine.” 

There are many other as swelling 
and Coleridge-like passages through 
the poem — and some of the stories in- 
troduced are highly poetical— particu- 
larly the Moorish Romance. But we 
are puzzled how to make quotations. 
Somehow or other, the newspapers 
have got hold of this poem, and quoted 
from it so liberally, that they have 


left nothing for the more slow moving 
critiques of Monthly reviewers. The 
gens de plume in London have pawed 
the book kindly, we doubt not, but 
clumsily, and we fear that there may 
be a reaction. The clever lads who 
write for Knight's Quarterly Maga- 
zine, have called Miss L. E. L. the 
“ girl puftb(J in the newspapers,” and 
though they hasten to do away the 
apparent unkindness by a civil ana flat- 
tering notice, yet the very use of the 
phrase (not a very'gallant one for you, • 
young gentlemen) marks the nature 
of the impression likely to be made 
by panegyrics proceeding- from such 
con traband, and indeed, we may safely 
add, incompetent dealers in criticism. 

Miss L. has a good command of 
language, and a fair stored of poetical 
ideas, with a great deal of taste in ar- 
rangement, and an ear tuned to the 
varied melodies of the language. She 
would do much better if she. did not 
write after so many different models, 
and in so many distinct keys. But 
the lady is young, in her teens wc are 
told, and. Of course, will not listen to 
the voice of advisers like us powdered 
with the snow of years. We shall not 
therefore now trouble her with such 
unpalatable food, but, quoting a couple 
of specimens from her smaller poems, 
put an end to our article. — From “ The 
Legend of the Rhine.” 

“ Lord Herbert sat him in his hall ; th.e 
hearth 

Was blazing as it mocked the storm with- 
out 

With its red cheerfulness ; the dark hounds 
lay 

Around the fire ; and the old knight had 
doff’d 

His hunting-cloak, and listen’d to the lute 
And song of the fair girl who at his knee 
Was seated. In the April hour of life, 
When showers are led by rainbows, and the 
heart : 

Is all bloom and green leaves, was Isa- 
belle ; 

A band of pearls, white like the brow o’er 
which 

They past, kept the bright curls from off 
the forehead ; thence *’ ‘ ,y * i,r ' 

They wander’d to her feet— a golden 
shower. 

She had that changing colour qn the cheek 
Which speaks the heart so well; those 
deep-blue eyes, 

Like summer’s darkest sky, but not so 
glad — 

They were too passionate for happiness. 
Light was within her eyes, bloom on her 
cheek, 




Her song had raised the spirit of her race 
Upon her eloquent brow. £he had just 
told 

Of the young Roland’s deeds, — how he 
had stood 1 

Against a host and conquer’d ; when there 
cami 

A pilgrim to the hall— -and never yet 
Had stranger asked for shelter and in vain ! 
The board was spread, the Rhenish flask 
was drain’d ; 

Again they gather’d round the hearth, 
again 

•The maiden raised her song; and at its 
close,— 

‘ I would give worlds,’ she said, { to see 
this chief, 

This gallant Roland ! I could deem him all 
A man must honour and a woman love !’ 

‘ Lady, I pray thee not recall those words, 
For I am Roland !’ From his face he 
threw 

The hood and pilgrim’s cloak,— -and a 
young knight 
Knelt before Isabelle !’ 

They loved ; — they were "beloved . Oh, 
happiness ! 

I have said all that can he said of Hiss , 

In saying that they loved.. The young 
heart has 

Such store of wealth in its own fresh wild 
pulse ; 

And it is Love that works the mine , and 
brings 

Its treasure to the light . I did love once. 
Loved as youth — woman-r-Gcuius loves ; 
though now 

My heart is chi/rd and sear'd , and taught 
to wear 

That falsest of false things — a mask of 
smiles ; 

Vet every pulse throbs at the memory 
Of that which has been ! Love is like the 

■ 

That throws its own rich cohur over all , 
And makes all beautiful. 7'hc morning 
looks 

Its very loveliest , when the fresh air 
Has tinged the check wc love with its glad 
red; 

And the hot noon flits by most rapidly , 

When dearest eyes gaze with us on the 
' page 

Hearing the poet's words of love : amt then 
The twilight walk , when the link'd arms 
can feel 

The beating of the heart ; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but onccy— 

A light the eyes can never see again ; 

Each star has its own prophecy of hope. 

And every song and talc that breathe of 
* love 

Seem echoes of (he heart. 

And tune past by — 

As tune will ever pass, when love has lent 
His rainbow plumes to aid his flight— and 
Spring 


Had wedded with the Summer, when a 
. steed 

Stood. At Lord Herbert’s gate, — and Isa- 
belle 

Had wept farewell to Roland, and had 
given 

Her blue scarf for his colours. He was 
' gone • 

To raise his vassals, for -Lord Herbert’s 
■ towers 

W ere menaced with a siege ; and he had 
sworn 

By Isabelle’s white hand that he r would 
claim 

Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize. 

' Autumn was on the woods, when the blue 
Rhine 

Grew red with blood:— Lord Herbert’s 
banner flies, . 

' And gallant is the bearing of his ranks. 

Rut where is he who said that he would 
ride 

At his right hand, to battie ?— Roland ? 
where 

Oh J where is Roland ? 

Isabelle has watched 
Day after day, night after night, in vain, 
Till . she has wept in hopelessness, and 
thought 

Upon old histories, and said with them, 

1 There is no faith in man’s fidelity 1’ 
Isabelle stood upon her lonely tower ; 

And as the evening-star rose up, she saW 
An armed train bearing her father’s ban- 
ner 

In triumph to the castle. Down she flew 
To greet the victors : — they had reached 
the hall 

Before herself. What saw the maiden 
there ? — 

A bier !■ — her father laid upon the bier ! 
Roland was kneeling by the side, his face 
Bowed on his hands and hid;— but Isa- 
belle 

Knew the dark curling hair and stately 
form, 

And threw her on his breast. He shrank 
away 

As she were death, or sickness, or despair. 

* Isabelle ! it was I who slew thy father !’ 

She fell almost a corpse upon the body. 

It was too true ! With all a lover’s speed, 
Roland had sought the thickest of the fight ; 
He gain’d the field just as the crush be- 
gan ; — 

Unwitting of his colours, he had slain 
The father of his wowhipp’d Isabelle ! 

They met once more and Isabelle was 
, changed 

As much as if a lapse of years had past : 

She was so thin, so pale, and her dim eye 
Had wept away its luxury of blue. 

She had cut off her sunny hair, and wore 
A robe of black, with a white crucifix : 

It told her destiny— her youth was vowed 
To Heaven. And in the convent of the 
isle, 


3 
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That day she was to enter, Roland stood 
Like marble, cold, and pale, and motion- 
less : 

The heavy sweat upon his brow was all 
His sign of life. At length he snatch'd the 
scarf 

That Isabelle had tied around his ncok, 
And gave it her,— and pray’d that she 
would wave 

Its white folds from the lattice of her cell 
At each pale rising of the evening-star, 
That he might know she lived. They part- 
ed — Never 

Those lovers met again 2 But Roland built 
A tower beside the Rhine, and there he 
dwelt. 

And every evening saw the wliitc scarf 
waved, 

And heard the vesper-hymn of Isabelle 
Float in deep sweetness o’er the silent rivet. 
< >ne evening, and he did not sec the scarf, 
lie watch’d and watch’d in vain ; at length 
his hope 

Grew desperate, and he pray’d his Isa- 
belle 

Might have forgotten him : — but midnight 
came, 

And with it came tlie convent’s heavy bell, 
Tolling for a departed soul ; and then 
fre knew that Isabelle was dead 2 Next 
day 

They laid her in her grave ; — and the moon 
rose 

Upon a mourner weeping there : — that 
tomb 

Was Roland’s death-bed 2” 

We also insert tlie 

BALLAD OF CUESENTIUS. • 

“ I look’d upon his brow, — no sign 
Of guilt or fear was there. 

He stood as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o’er llespair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that Death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, 

He Taiscd them haughtily ; 

And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many % torture nigh : 


The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 

And tens of thousands throng’d the road 
And bade their warrior speed. 

His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 
And graved with many dip that told 
Of many a soldier’s deed ; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail. 

And danced his snow-plume' ou the gale. 

But now he stood chained and alone, 

The headsman by his side. 

The plume, the helm, the charger gone ; 

Tlie sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 

And yet no sign or sound of 'fear 
Came from that lip of pride ; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 

lie bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncover’d eye ; 

A wild shout from the numbers* broke 
•Who throng’d to see him die. 

It was a people’s loud acclaim* 

The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation’s funeral cry, 

Rome’s wail above her only son. 

Her patriot and her latest one.” 

So far for Miss Landon. We trust 
that she will continue sedulously to 
cultivate her powers, and that in due 
course of time we may be favoured by 
another effusion of her muse, when 
her mind is more matured by expe- 
rience, and expanded by additional 
stores of knowledge. It is but a poor 
compliment that we pay her, when we 
tell her that she is the cleverest girl in 
print. It will be in her own power to 
arrive at more positive distinction. 
We hope that all the bov-bum which 
have been distributed to her with un- 
wonted liberality by the stern censors 
of books, will not spoil her ; and that 
we shall have to greet her as cordially 
at her next appearance as we do now ; 
and, of course. Miss L., under a differ- 
ent name . Is not that a good wish to 
end with ? 
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schiller'i 

Among Schiller’s plays, perhaps 
there is not any one that has more 
“ capabilities^ of being rendered ef- . 
fective and interesting in another lan- 
guage, than the “ Conspiracy of Fi- 
esko/’ Frofti beginning to end it ex- 
hibits a bustle and variety of incident 
and situation, with a passionate liveli- 
ness of dialogue, and strength in the 
delineation of character, which are 
truly admirable. • But it has been less 
noticed than the others, because, with 
much energy, it combines many faults, 
and because the catastrophe (especial- 
ly the accidental death of the heroine, 
by the hapd of her husband) seems 
exactly calculated to provoke the cen- 
sures of minor critics. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more easy than to 
change the concluding scenes if requi- 
site ; nor would there be any difficulty 
in modifying the dialogues regarding 
the intended fate of Bertha, (part of 
the underplot,) in such manner that 
they would not prove offensive to the 
over-fastidious delicacy of an English 
reader or auditor, who cannot forgive 
in Schiller, that boldness which he 
approves, even in his own minor au- 
thors, provided time has given them a 
sanction. 

• As to the “ Fiesko” being written, 
like the “ Robbers,” in prose, this ob- 
jection has been obviated already by 
Dr Reinbeck, whose edition of the 
play (in very good blank verse) we 
shall have recourse to at this time. In- 
deed, there can be no good reason why 
the ci Robbers” should not be treated 
in like manner. The fashion of wri- 
ting tragedies in prose has long since 
gone by in Germany as well as here ; 
and there can be little doubt, that a 
refacimento of the “ Robbers,” (for, 
in a country where Shakespeare is re- 
modelled, so must Schiller be,) would 
obtain great applause, if properly con- 
densed, and wrought down to that le- 
vel, which is suited to the powers of 
English actors, stnd* the so called re- 
fined taste of English audiences. With 
Fiesko, the difficulties would be great- 
«%^^feularly\because it could not be 
e&WA through by means of three or 
*good performers. Not only are 
ne dramatis persons numerous, but 
many characters, which must 


FIESKO. 

be played with energy and skill, other- 
wise the effect would be lost; and 
where an author finds it difficult 
enough to obtain adequate representa- 
tives even for one hero, and one hero- 
ine — this obstacle is indeed almost in- 
surmountable. 

For the same reason (that is, be- 
cause the characters are so numerous,) 
we shall not insist on analysing the 
complicated underplots, but set down 
only such notices as will render a few 
extracts intelligible. The less need 
be said, because bad translations (in 
prose) of the “ Fiesko” have been alrea- 
dy published, and the story (if nothing 
more) can be judged of by them. 

Fiesko, Count of Levagna, who, at 
an early age, has obtained the highest 
distinction as a soldier, and has mar- 
ried a lady of very noble birth, enter- 
tains a mortal hatred towards the 
1 louse of Doria, the then reigning 
Dukes of Genua, not, indeed, against 
the old Duke Andreas, but against his 
nephew, the Crown- Prince Giannet- 
tino, whose enormous wickedness ren- 
ders the supreme power vested in his 
family highly dangerous and oppres- 
sive. Fiesko has already, at the com- 
mencement of the play, laid plans for 
a revolution, and in order to conceal 
those plans more effectually, he leads 
a life of seeming careless festivity, apd 
even abandoned libertinism. Above 
all, he pretends to have fallen vehe- 
mently in love with the Princess Julia, 
the sister of Giannettino, a woman of 
great beauty, but of unbounded vanity, 
and almost fiendish wickedness. — Qln 
this respect, her character, as Schiller, 
in one of his letters, confesses, rather 
“ oversteps the immodesty of na- 
ture.”]] — Consequently, he neglects 
the society pf nis amiable wife, to 
whom he has not imparted his plans, 
their success depending wholly on his 
being able to keep up this assumed 

E art, to which the distress suffered by 
is Countess obviotisly contributes. 
If he can but wait unsuspected, and de- 
lude the minds of persons in power, 
until his plans arc fully ripened, that 
until the arrival of certain troops 
ih the harbour of Genua, he can then 
throw aside,, the mask, and carry his 
great designs openly into execution. 
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The under-plot is made up by the 
proceedings of the Gemiese nobility, 
who not being at first in the secret, 
imagine that Fiesko is really become 
indifferent to his duties, and to the 
public weal, — also, by the crimes of 
Prince Giannettino, and a certain ne- 
gro, whom he has hired to assassinate 
Fiesko, but whom the latter discovers, 
pardons, ( pro tempore ,) and afterwards 
'"renders subservient to his. own pur- 
poses. But by far the most interest- 
ing personages are Fiesko himself, and 
his countess. At the commencement 
of the plav, the latter fully believing 
in the guilt of Her husband as to his 
intrigue with the Princess Julia, en- 
ters pale and disordered, attended by 
two female friends. She has broken 
away, in her masquerade dress, from 
a grand entertainment given by Fies- 
ko, in order to keep up his assumed 
character. At a distance are heard the 
loud sounds of music, and all the tu- 
mult of a large assembly. — 


Leonora, (tearing off hePmask.) 

No more, 1*11 hear no more J * *' 

I am degraded,— lost ! 

" Rosabella. Nay, dearest lady ! 

Leon. Before mine eyes, how shame - 
. * less ! — In the Bight . 

Even of all Genus’s nobility. 

(Much moved.') 

Before my weeping eyes, oh Rosabella ! 
Rosah Yet, reckon this for what it was, 
no more 

Than playful gallantry ! 

Leon. How, gallantry ? 

Their shameless interchange of stolen 
looks, 

His anxious watching every glance of hers. 
The long-protracted kiss, that, on her arm 
Imprinted, left a flame-red spot,— nay, 


more, * y 

Hit mood of deep and rapturous thought, 

Th* external worll had melted from ground 

. . Jiinv - ‘ . “ „ % 

And id' the realms of space he was alone, 
With this dtar Julia ! Playful gallantry ? 
Go, go ) Thou hast not 'toyed. Dispute 
' not then- ’ *' c 

me, what are love’s tokens ! * * 

" Sophia* Dearest countess, 

Then be, it so.— One husband lost, *tis 
«spid, ^ * t : 

Is ten Cicesbeos won.. 

Leon. A husband lost ? 

The current of Jus love but for a space 
Hath 4 wand« i and thou deem’st Fiesko 
lost? - ( y 

A^ay? away {-^There’s poison on thy 


’Tw|| guimess badinage,— Hwas mockery. 
Sayjlfos&bdla ? . 

Rosab* Doubtless, ’twas no more. 


Leon. (Lost in thought*) 

But, that she dream ’d of ruling in his heart, * 
That on his memory dwelt her form alone , 

Of her alone all nature spoke with him ! 

Ha, whither am I wandering ? — that the 
world, 

With all its bravery, were nothing more 
Than the fine gem whereon her beauteous 
form 

For his delight was graven,— that he loved 
her, 

Loved Julia ! —Here, your arm ; Ipray you, 
child, 

Support me ! 

(Pause. The music is again heard 
from •within .) 

Hark ! Was that Fiesko’s voice, 

That rose above the tumult? Can he 
laugh, 

When LeonOra weeps iii solitude ? 

But ho,— ’twas not his voice, — ’twas 
Giafiettino’s. - 

The rough, tone* of that clownish Doria. 

Rosab. It was, signora. But, I pray 
you, come. 

In that chamber — . 

Leon. Bella, thotj art pale,— 

Thou liest ! Even now 1 trace it in thine 


eyes. 

Even in the Genuesan countenance, 

The looks of all I read a mystery. 

. (Covering her face.) 

Enough— the habitants of Genua 
Know more than to Fiesko’s loving wife 
May be disclosed. 

Soph, How jealousy contrives 
All things to aggravate ! 

Leon. (With melancholy enthusiasm.) 
While he was yet 

Fiesko— was himself,!* the laurel grove, 
Amid the blushing band of maidens there, 
Howcamehe, like a God, a young Apollo, 
With all AntinouS* grace and symmetry ! 
How proudly and majestic then he moved. # 
As if on youthful shoulders lightly borne 
Came with him all th pomp of Genua l 
How did our timid looks steal after him, 
And if they met the lightning of his eyes, 
They tremblingly recoil’d, as if surprised 
In sacrilege ; and yet, oh Jtosabelja, 

‘How eagerly did we drink up those looks. 
Haw enviously we counted those bestowed 
On others, even upon a bosom friend ! 

They were, like EriB* apple, thrown among 
1 us, , ’ + 

And loving eyes gleamed wilder, and soft 
hearts 


Beat stoimily— Affection’s bonds werebroke 
. By jealous strife. 

Rosab. Ay, truly, I remember, . 

’Twas like the tumult of an insurrection. 
All women throve togain this. matchless 
prize.,/ * 

Leon. And now to call him mine / Oh! 
fearful lot— 

Too much good fortune ! Genua’s greatest* 
hard J ' , 

Afintir-m whom nature hath combined 411 • 
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Hear, Child, l cannot longer hide it from 
you, 

But will at once entrust you with my heart’s 
Most secret thoughts — As with Fiesko 
placed 

Before the sacred altar I did stand, 

And waited silent, for the church’s bless- 
ing 

Then, like a gleam of lightning through my 
soul, 

Arose the bold and lofty thought— .Fi- 
esko, ■ 

The man whose hand now gently rests in 
thine— 

(Hush«— i mark if no one watches our dis- 
course I) 

Thy husband— (Girl, if at that ipighty 
thought 

Thy heart not higher heaves, then woe to 
thee !) i. 

Thine own Fiesko one day wiU release 
Genua from -slavish bonds. 

Rosal). How ? On that day, 

Such dreams couldliaunt a woman’s breast? 
Leon. Ay, Rosa- 

Well may’st thou wonder ; — mid the pride 
and joy 

Even of that bridal-day !— But though a 
woman, 

1 feel mine own nobility of blood, 

And cannot patiently look on, aDd mark 
IJ o w the proud tree of Doria lifts its boughs 
Jn triumph o’er my nobler ancestors. 
Andreas, ’tis true, is mild, — benevolent ; 
The good old man may still be Genua’s 
duke; 

But the vile Giannettino is his nephew ; 
That man so stained by crimes, is his next 
heir : 

And then Fiesko— weep for me, good girls ! 
Fiesko loves the sister of this —demon ! 
liosab. Unhappy fate ! 

Leon. Go now — and mark the hero, 
m The idol of all Genua, — where he sits 
Amid his paramours and parasites, 
Tickling their ears with coarse, unseemly 
wit. 

With stories, not of battles — but intrigues. 
That is Fiesko /—Genua so hath lost 
Her warrior — I my husband ! 

Rosafr. Speak Hot loudly ; 

Some one approaches ! 

Leon. Fly then— ’tis perchance 
Fiesko, and my clouded looks might now 
Disturb hxs mirth* 

Exeunt . 

To this succeeds an interview be- 
tween the wicked prince Giannettino 
and Hassan the Moor, in which the . 
former instructs the latter how he is 
to^^ssinate Fiesko; and on the 
suggestion that he must, im- 
j«ptately after the deed, fly from Ge- 
Pfenta,' Prince rashly pays him with 
large sum beforehand. Through the 


whole play, the character of the Moor 
is well kept up, and affords one of the 
best specimens of a mercenary villain 
that have been yet produced. * In the 
third 'Scene comes a very lively inter- 
view between Fiesko and Julia, in 
which the former makesvehement love 
to the princess. Then an interview 
between Giannettino, and his creature 
Lomellm, when the prince first be- 
trays his design of obtaining posses- 
sion,by violence, of Bertha, tile beauti- 
ful daughter of Verrina, one of the 
first noblemen in the city. The whole 
of the first, second, and third acts, is 
occupied by a constant variety, of 
scenes, exhibiting with increased 
strength of colouring, the unhappi- 
ness and jealousy of Leonora, the wa- 
vering character of Fiesko, who though 
a republican, yet aims, like other re- 
publi, cans, at the acquisition of power, 
the cabals and conflicts of the noblesse, 
the fates of Bourgognino and Bertha, 
the latter of whom is grossly insult- 
ed by Giannettino, in consequence of 
wh*$«t r her lover (Bourgognino) is 
driven to despair, (whereupon he f be- 
comes a conspirator,) and her father, 
in a fit of frenzy, invokes on her a 
curse, never to be recalled, until such 
time as the present government is 
overthrow!/, and the dishonour she 
has sustained amply compensated.— 
Then there are the constantly recur- 
ring short scenes with the Moor Has- 
san, (one of the acting principles of 
evil,) with Giannettino, who, at a pub- 
lic meeting of the Senate, behaves in 
a manner the most outrageous, arid 
then forms a plan foT assassinating 
twelve of the nobili , and placing him- 
self at once on the throne, &c. &c. 

It would be requisite to give longer 
extracts than we nave now room for, 
in order to afford a proper view of the 
very great merits of this tragedy. 

S The powerful scene relating to. Ber- 
ta alone occupies twenty pages. ^ 
“ Fiesko” exhibits truly a concentra- 
tion of varied interest, an exuberance 
of effective genius, and we doubt hot* 
that in its composition, Schiller (who 
was then hut a very young man) felt 
himself inspired and elevated in no 
ordinary degree. , 

The third act commences with the 
fpllowing soliloquy. The scene is a 
hall in Fiesko's house, with a balcony 
aud large glass door in the hack-ground, 
through which is visible the red-light 
of the damning day. - 
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F%c$> (At the •window.) Lo, there ! th«4 
• moon already hath declined, ' *'■ 

And from the sea mounts Reiily the morn- 
ing. 

Wild fantasies have broke my nightly rest, 
And now my soul, my whole existence, 
toils 

Beneath . one mighty and o’efrpowering 
thought — 

I must into the cool air ! 

(lie opens the glass door to the baU 
, cony% through which are visible 
the town , in the red light of 
morning, fiiesko walks vehe- 
mently up and dozen.) 

Am I not ♦ 

The first— the greatest man in Genua ? 

And should not meaner spirits move around 
me, 

As do the lesser planets round the sun, 
Submissively, in meek obedience ? 

But virtue — (Stands still.) — conscience ? 

How ? for lofty minds, 

Are not temptations different far prepa- 
red, 

From those that do mislead ignoble souls. 
And wherefore should like virtue be from 
us 

Demanded ? . Armour that fox,, pigmy? 
frames 

Is fashioned— will it clothe a giant’s limbs ? 

( The sun rises over Genua.) 
Ila, now ! This town, so full of natural 
beauty, 

Its harbours, towers, and princely palaces, 
To hover o’er them like the royal eagle, 

To call it mine ! To beam out, over it, 
Even like th’ imperial sun in the high hea- 
vens, 

All fervid passions, and unsated wishes, 

To merge at once into this vasty sea ! 

To gain such prize even stratagem is vir* 
tue. 

Dishonourable ’twere, to plunder gold, 
Even though the sum were millions ; but 
A CROWN, 

That theft is nameless great ! Aspi- 
ring crimes 

Soar above shame. To obey and to com- 
mand ! 

Oh what a gulf betwixt these adverse 
points T 

Take , all that life affords, most estimable m r 
V ^ conquerors, come with trophies, laurel 
crown’d ; 

Vl artists, bring your never-fading works ; 
Ye sensualists, add all your sweetest plea- 
sures, 7 

And voyagers, your new-found seas and 

Sites ! 

To obey and to command ? Being or 
death! ' 

Whoe’er shall pass the void that separates 
Inferior spirits from th’ eternal God, 

- May measure out this vasty chasm ! 

. * ( With enthusmti? gestures.) 

’ To Btand * . , 

Exalted on that fitful height,— to smile 


:!Frora hfcnce upon the tumults of mankind. 
And mark how destiny doth lead them on ; 
To guide unseen, that armour’d Titan 
Justice* 

And if he dares with impotent wrath to 
1 knock 

Too loudly at th’ imperial gate,— t’inflict 
Wounds that he dare not seek to compen- 
sate ! 

To check yith playful rein, like harness’d 
steeds, 

THe passions of the multitude, — and if 
The ruler’s sceptre, with creative power, 
Should in some vassal’s heart wake regal 
dreams, 

Even with one breath to crush into the 
dust 

His insolent pretensions ! Oh these 
thoughts, ; * ' ■ . 

These fairy visions, bear the ravish'd mind 
Far o’er each bound and limit — To be 
king 

But for a moment,— this alone involves, 
Concentrated, the quintessence of life. 

’Tis not the sphere wherein we live, but 
that 

Which, we therein possess, which makes us 
poor 

Or wealthy — Lengthen out in tones diffuse 
The thunder’s voice, and therewith shalt 
thou lull 

Children to sleep. But, be thoso tones 
collected 

Into one fearful burst, and at the 
sound, 

So regal and imperative, the heavens 
Will tremble. I am now resolved ! * 

To this admirable soliloquy, (which 
must prove a stumbling-block in the 
way of every translator, for it is very 
difficult to render,) succeeds a scene 
of expostulation between the Coun- 
tess and Fiesko. 

Leon. (Timidly.) My lord. 

Can you forgive me, if* thus disturb 
The quiet of your morning hours ? 

files. (Confused.) Leonora, 

Doubtless your coming now hath much 
surprised me. 

Leon. ’Twixt lovers, this, methinks, 
should never be. 

Fies. But wherefore trust your beauty, 
dearest Countess, . ' J * 

To this cold morning air ? *< 

Lem . Ask rather why 
Those poor remains of beauty should be 
saved, 

For grief to feed upon. 

files. For grief indeed ?— 

How’s this, Leonora ? On your peace of 
mind 

No stateintrigues, no toilsome duties prey, 
Like those which break my rest.* 

Leon. It may be so, * 

And yet my heart even fails amid this 
quiet. * t 

I came, toy lord, to trouble you even now 
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With a poor supplication, if you can 
But cast away a few brief moments bn me. 
For seven fleering moons, strangely enough, 
I dream’d that I was Countess of Levag- 
na ; 

That dream is fled, but yet mine eyes are 
heavy. 

I must indeed try, if I cannot bring 
Somewhat of youth's gay sun-light back 
again 

From fairy realms of childhood, to dis- 
perse 

Those vain illusions ; therefore I entreat 
That { may go from hence to my dear 
mother. 

Fies. {Confounded.) How,— Countess ? 
Leon. ’Tis aspoil’d and wayward thing 
This . heart of Urine, and you must bear 
with me. 

The slightest recollection of that dream 
Disorders my SKk fantasy, and therefore 
I bring these pledges, now grown fearful 
to me. 

Back to their proper owner. Take them 

* alls 

{Lays jewels on the table.) 
This, too, that like an arrow struck my 
heart— 

* (His love-letters.) 
And riiis, — and— — 

* ( Weeping violently, and about to 
, retire in haste.) 

Birr t part n6t with the wounds ! 

Fies. C Agitated , and detaining her.) 
Nay, what a scene, Leonora ! — For Hea- 
ven's a^Re ! 

Leon* If I deserve not now to he your 
' wife," 

Still, for your sake, I should have been re- 
spected ; 

And yet, how tohgues malicious hiss at me. 
And Genhua'S maids and matrons look 
askance 

And Scornful !— < u Mark how the vain beau- 
ty fades 

Who married. •Count Fiesko !”— So they 
speak, v /> 

And cruelly my sex revenges now ' 
The pride, that once I cherish’d, when 
Fiesko 

Stood with me at the altar. 1 * 

Fies. What wild words 1 ' 

I pray you, Counters — 

' Leon, (Aside.) Ha ! he changes colour— 
Now pale, now red.— I breathe again ! 

Fies. Two days — ' \ 

Only for two days trust me. 

Leon. But to think— ^ 

(Oh virgin light of day 1 bow dare I speak 
Of such a crime ?) to think that I am thus 
Renounced and cast off for a* lewd co- 
■*' quette !-A*' v - : 

No—Iook on me, Fiesko. What ! those 
^ Mtyea -• 

iHtatit Genua trembles/* cannot meet 
Airman* tears? 


Fies. No more of (his. Signora. 

Leon. (Bitterly.) To tear and crush a 
weakly woman's heart ! 

Oh! this, forsooth, doth well become a 
hero. 

I threw myself into this warrior’s arms, 
Confiding to him all mine earthly hopes 
And j|)ys.; now they are sacrificed, and all 

Given up for one who 

Fies . ( Vehemently .) No, my Leonora ! 
Leon. My Leonora ! — Oh ! thanks, 
thanks— Kind Heaven ! 

That tone again had love's true melody. 
False man ! — yet I should hate thee, and 
I snatch 

Eagerly at the broken crumbs that now 
I, as a beggar, gain from thine affection. 
What have I said, Fiesko ? — Hatred ? — 
No! 

My falsehood well may teach me how to 
die; 

But to hate thee ! — Oh, never ! 

Fies. Leonora, 

Grant me one poor request. 

Leon. Whate’er thou wilt 
Of me demand, only not cold indifference. 

Fies. This is all — But for two days 
Ask me no questions, and condemn me not. 

(Exit.) 

At length, towards the end of the 
fourth act, Fiesko, though his plans are 
yet unknown to the public, has ripen- 
ed them all. He has on his side a re- 


gular band of conspirators, among the 
leading members of whom areVerrina, 
father of the injured Bertha, and Sci- 
pio Bourgognino, her lover. The 
troops that he had expected have se- 
cretly made their way to Gentia, and 
are prepared to execute, at a given sig- 
nal, whatever he may command, in or- 
der to complete the work of the revo- 
lution. Under these circumstances 
Fiesko gives another great festival, 
unde* the pretext of having hired a 
company or comedians for a grand 
dramatic spectacle. This is to take 
place at his own house, where, on 
some pretence or another, he contrives 
to lead the Princess Julia into a dark 
room, where he has previously direct- 
ed his Countess, Leonora, to conceal 
herself behind the arras. She obeys, 
humbly and passively, without know- 
ing wherefore* To this succeed the 
three following scenes, which we think 
unrivalled. The first of them depends 
more on the effect of situation than on 
language ; and his character of «Mia 
is, perhaps, too coarsely drawn, Dtit 
the succeeding dialogue between Fi- 
esko and Leonora lias every possible 
beauty. - 
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SCENE XII. 

Julia. Fiesko. {Enter together.) 

Julia . {Agitated,) 

No more, my lord ! 

Your words no longer fall on Heedless ears, 
But on a beating, burning heart— Where 
ami? 

We are alone, mid the seductive darkness. 
Oh, whither. Count, are you resolved to 
lead 

Your careless and confiding friend ? 

Fie s. Where love 

Grown desperate, feels new courage, and 
where passion 

With passion freclier speaks. 

JuL No more, Fiesko, 

For Heaven's sake, let me go. Were not 
the night 

So dark, thou would’st behold how my 
cheek burns. 

And have compassion. 

Fie s. Rather from that fire, 

My courage would be kindled into flame. 

{Kisses her hand.) 

[ Jul. Ha, truly. Count, your lip burns fe- 
verishly, 

Like your discourse, and on my features, 
too, 

I feel with shame, the reflex of a fire 
Before unknown — Then let us go from 
hence ! 

Amid this gloom our senses might delude 
* us ; 

And then your party waits. I do conjure 
you ! 

Fies. And, wherefore, Princess, this an- 
xiety ? 

Can then the mistress fear her slave ? 

Jnl. Oh MEN,. 

And their unlimitable artifice ! 

As if when you appeal to our self-love, 
You were not then the fearfullest conque- 
rors. 

Fiesko, shajl I tell at once the truth, — 
That vice alone till now preserved my 
virtue ? 

My pride alone defied your stratagems ; 
And but so far my principles upheld me : 
But when you lay your wonted mask aside, 
I am by them forsaken. 

Fies. And in sooth, 

What inj’ry by such loss can you sustain ? 

JuL If r unthOughtful thus confide to 
you 

The key of all that woman holds most sa- 
cred, 

Wherewith, whene'er thou wilt, thou 
mak’st me blush, 

What have I less to lose {ban all ? 

Fies • That treasure 

Where, Julia, could you place at interest 
"higher, 

Than in the exchequer of* my boundless 
love? 

Jut. Ay,' truly; nowhere better, no- 
where worse. 

But how long will that boundless love en- 
dure,? 


Too much already Pve betray’d to thee. 
Now to cohceal aught. To engage thy 
heart, 4 

I doubted not, that I had charms, but how 
To hold thee fast I knew not— 

{Steps hack and covers her face.) 
Oh, for shame, 

What have I uttered ? 

Fies. Even in one breath two crimes^ 
Mistrust of thy Fiesko 1 s judgment, then— 
High treason 'gainst thine own surpassing 
beauty 

Of these what is the hardest to forgive ? 

Jul. Falsehood is but the armour of a 
fiend. 

And can Fiesko need it to ensure 
His victory over Julia ? Hear one word ! 
We are true heroines while' we know that 
still 

Our virtue is in safety ; but dire babes 
If we defend it — furies in revenge, 

When ’tis ignobly lost. If coldly thou 
Should'st work my ruin — 

Fies. {Suddenly , as if in anger.) Cold- 
ly ? Nay, by Heaven ! 

What would the unsated vanity of Wo- 
man ? 

When Man doth kneel before her in the 
dust, 

And still she doubts ! — Ha ! now my spi- 
rit wakes ! 

In good time have mine eyes been open’d, 
lady. 

(With cold composure .) 
What then would I obtain by supplication ? 
Can all the favour Woman could bestow 
Deserve that Man should e’er he so degra- 
ded ? 

( With a distant how.) 
Take courage, then, Signora ; you are safe. 
* Jul. ( Confounded .) Count, what, in all 
tlie world ?■ — — 

Fies. ( With increasing coldness .) Nay, 
nay, Signora, 

Your words were wise aid prudent. We 
have both 

Honour at stake. Therefore, Allow me, 
* Princess, 

Amid the friendly circle that awaits us, 

To manifest once more my full respect 
And reverence. 

(Is about to go.) 

Jul. ( Brings Mm hack.) Stay! stay! 
Art thou uiad ? Must then 
Thy madness force from me this declara- 
tion, , 

That all thy sex, prostrate, with groans 
and tears, 

As on the rack, should vainly strive to. ex- 
tort 

From a proud heart like mine ? Even this 
denle gloom 

Is not enough to hide upon my cheeks 
The fiery blushes that my words enkindle. 
Henceforth, aU womankind, by me dis- 
graced 

And wounded, will my name abhor.— 

Fiesko, 
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r I love— I worship ‘thee ! 

^ . {Falls at hi* feet) 

Fid. (Recoils three steps, leaving her 
prostrate , with a laugh of triumph,) 
Indeed, Signora ? 

You do me too much honour ! 

(He lifts the arras , and brings out 
Leonora .) 

Here, my love. 

My dearest wife !— 

( They embrace .) 

Julia. (Starting up.) 
v Oh villain, villain ! 

SCENE XIII. • 

Oonsptrators, (entering from one 
side.) LAities , (from the other.) 
Leon.' Nay, 

Fiesko, this was too severe ! 

Fies. A heart 

Like hers, deserved no less, and to thy 
tears 

I owed this compensation. Worthy friends, 
Think not that on occasion light, or none, 
My temper thus would break out into 
wrath. 

No ; mortals by their folly long amuse 
Ere they provoke me ; but for her who 
. stands here, (Pointing to Julia.) 
She merited mine anger ; for ’twas she 
Who mix’d this poison for my angel wife. 

(Shewing the phiaL) 
' Jul. (With repressed anger , and about 
to go.) , 

Good, my lord ; very good ! 
i Fies. (Dram her bark.) I beg your pa- 
tience * 

Yet for a space, Signora ; we’ve not done. 
My worthy friends would gladly know the 
reason 


My thoughtless prey werp quickly caught ; 
but now 

I thank you, lady, for j*mr courtesy, 

And thus resign my stage habiliments, 

No longer needful. 

(Gives her the portrait , with a low 
bow.) 

Leon . (Timidly entreating.) Nay, she 
weeps, Fiesko ! 

I pray you, spare her ! 

Jul. (Violently.) Hated reptile, silence f 

Fies. (To a servant .) Come hither, 
friend, and shew your gallantry. 

This demoiselle would visit our state pri- 
son ; 

Give her your arm, and take strict care that 
no one 

Come thither to disturb her privacy. 
f The night air is too sharp ; were she with- 
out, 

The storm that rends to-night the oak of 
Doria, 

Might scorch her lovely tresses. 

Jut. All the plagues 

Of hell be on thy head, thou hypocrite.! 

(To Leonora.) Yet, boast not of thy vic- 
tory ! — Ere long 

He will bring ruin on himself and thee ! 

(Rushes out) followed by the servant.) 

Fies. (To the guests, ladies, fee.) 

You have been witnesses ; go, clear mine 
honour 

Mill all the citizens of Genua. 

(To the conspirators.) Friends, to your 
duty. Here shall I remain 

Till the first cannon-shot : be that the sig- 
nal. 

(Exeunt all but Leonora and f iesko.) 

SCENE XIV. 


Wherefore, so long, I did pretend to have 
lost 

. All rational identity, and play’d 

That comedy with Genua’s arch-coquette. 

Jul. No, ’tis not to be borne ; but trem- 
ble, villain ! 

Still Giannettino rules in Genua 

I am his/sister I 

Fies. Fearful words, Signora ! % 

But, alas ! I must bring th’ unwelcome 
news, 

That from your puissant brother’s stolen 
crown ' 

Fiesko de Levagna hath woven a noose, 

Wherewith hp thinks even this night to up- 
raise 

That prince t6 an unlook’d-for elevation. 

(She turns pale, and he laughs scorn - 
' fully.) 

Ha! that Was unexpected. — Mark you, 
lady, 

Therefore I deem’d it best to furnish out 

Some special" objects for the witchful -eyes 

Of your illustrious house to gaze upon. 

. iMfofore I wore the foolscap of feign’d 

IfSi this precious gem neglected here. 

* - ! » (Pointing to Leonora.) 


Leonora. Fiesko. 

Leon. (Comes timidly up to him.) Fies- 
ko, 1 but half can understand, 

And yet begin to tremble. 

Fies. Once, Leonora,— 

’Twas at a proud and public festival,— 

I saw thee favour’d with a second place 
At the left hand of a Genuesan lady ; 

Saw the knights lead thee second in the 
dance— 

That sight was painful to mine eyes ; — I 
swore 

It should not be so, and it shall not be ! 

- Go Countess now to rest ! By dawn of 
day, •• 

I come to wake thee, -mDuchess, 

Leon. (Clasps her hands , and throws 
herself into 0 chair . ) 

Mercy, Heaven ! 

My worst fcanrtben are all confirm’d ! 
v Fies . (with dignity-) . 

Nay, dearest, , 

Hear me but calmly,-— I had ancestogp 
Who wore the triple crown. Fieskan 
blood 

Flows tranquilly but under purple robes!— 

/ ut shall your husband be with borrow'd 
fame 

9 > 
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Schiller* Fiesko. 


aoi 


Contented ? What ?— For all bis grandeur 
still, 

Be thankful to capricious destiny,. 

That in some kindly mood has kneaded up, 
Prom mouldering trophies of the past, a 
mail, 

Like Giovanni Luigi Fiesko ? 

No — no — Leonora ! — I am far too proud, 
To take that as a gift, which for myself 
I can with • powerful arm obtain ;^—and 
therefore. 

Ere one day more hath dawn'd, I shall 
consign 

My borrow’d plumes back to th* ancestral 
grave. 

Lev&gna’s Counts from henceforth are ex- , 
tinct ; ■ 

From that hour shall th t princes date their 
rise. , 

Leon. ( lost in her own wild thoughts .) 

I see him overpower’d by deadly wounds ; 
See the dull silent bearers bring towards * 
me * , ' 

My husband’s bloody corse ! —that cannon- * 
shot, > ' f 

That first that fell amid his friendly band, 
Hath struck him to th'e heart l 
Fics. Be quiet, child ; ^ 

’Twill net’be so ! 

Leon. So confidently, then, - 

Fiesko dares to challenge Providence ! 

And if among a thousand, — thousand 
chances, • * 

’Twere possible, it might be true, — and I 
Might lose my husband 2 — Oh, Fiesko, 
think. 

Heaven is at stake ; and if a billion prizes 
Were to be drawn, and but one blank for 
all. 

Yet would you dare this fearful lottery ! 
Heaven is at stake,— -your soul’s eternal 
weal, 

And is not every venture on such game, 
Rebellion ’gainst your God ? 

Fics . -Be unconcerned. 

Fortune and I are friends but of all 

DANGERS, ' ? 

The DEADLIEST 18 FAINT-HEARTED 
COWARDICE ; 

And Grandeur from her votaries must have 
homage. 

Leon. Grandeur, Fiesko ? oh that with 
my heart ( ' 1 ■ * i 

Your spirit bears so little sympathy ! 

Mark, — I shall trust to that which you call 
fortune. V 


Say you have conquer’d ; woe’s me, then, 
of all 

On earth, the poorest, most unhappy wife ! 
You fail— then I am lost !— Worse, if you 
^ triumph. 4 

Here is no choice, Fiesko must be duke, 
Or perish ; but when I embrace the duke, 
I lose for evermore my dearest husband. 
Fics. Leonora, now you speak in mys- 
teries. 



Love like a tender tower must pine and 
wither. 

Man’s heart, even though Fiesko’s were 
that heart, 

Has not lor two conflicting tyrant powers, 
At one time space enough. Now would’st 
thou lay 

Thy head upon my bosom, but thou hear’st 
Rebellious vassals storming at thy gate. 
Smiling, I’d rest in my true lover’s arms. 
But with a despot’s faltering heart he hears 
The rustling of a muwlerer’s step behind 
The costly hangings of th’ imperial hall, 
And dies from room to room. Nay, dark 
mistrust 

At length destroys all household unity. 
And if Leonora to thy* parch’d lip holds 
The cool refreshing cup, thou dar’st not 
drink, 

But deem’st that with the. blandishments 
oflove , 

She brings thee poison ! . , ’ 

Fies. {Much agitated .) Hideous dreams ! 
No more ! 

I cannot now recede 5 the bridge whereon 
I came so far is broken from behind me. 
Leon. -And this were all ? Oh, deeds 
alone, Fiesko, 

Are here irrevocable. ( Tenderly and half 
ironical.) In past days. 

Have you not sworn that Leonora’s beauty 
From proud ambition’s paths had quite 
misled you ? 

Flatterer! these vows were false, or her 
poor charms 

Have early faded. Question thine own 
heart, 

Who is to blame ? * 

(Ardently, and embracing him .) 
Come,— come to me once more ! 

Be yet a man ! Renounce these fearful 
schemes, 

And love shall be thy recompense. If such 
Affection cannot still thy restless mood, 
Trust me, the crown will prove yet more 
deceitful. 

Come, I shall learn by rote each wish of 
thine, 

Will in one kiss blend all the charms of 
love, 

That in his silken hands I may for ever 
Hold thee, too venturous rupaway ! {In 
- tears.) If ’twere * * 

But to make one poo;; beingmappy, one. 
Who but upon thy bosom lives in heaven, 
Say, should not this alone fill- every void 
Within thy restless heart ? 

Ties. {Overcome.) Oh, Leonora, 

What have you done ? How shall I meet 
the looks „ 

Of those who now will claim my promises ? 
Leon, (joyfully ,) Oh, dearest, let us fly 
from hence, cast off 
At once all pomp and idle pageantry, 

In tranquil woods and fields live but for 
love ! 

Clear as the Heaven’s unchanging azure 
vault, 

2C 
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Out souls will be no moro with sorrow 
dimm’d, 

But like a sparkling pleasant stream, our 
Jives 

Roll onward to the Giver of all good. 

Leonora's supplications are here in- 
terrupted by the expected cannon-shot, 
the signal of the conspirators, seve- 
ral of whom now rush into the apart- 
ment, exclaiming, that “ the hour is 
come," and Fiesko determines to go 
with them. Hereupon Leonora faints, 
and Fiesko waits only to see her again 
open her eyes, end. attended by her 
t confidantes, Sophia and Rosabella ; 
then rushes out with liis companions. 
This ends'the fourth act. 

Were, we tq analyse the fifth, al- 
most as m|ny columns would be re- 
quired as we have allowed to the four 
preceding. It involves the accidental 
death of Leonora, and closes with the 
suicide of Fiesko. Several critics in 
Germany have objected to the manner 
of Leonoras death, yet most of them 


have'agrced, that in older to the com- 
pletion of a perfect tragedy, it must, 
however objectionable in other re- 
spects, be suffered to remain as it now 
stands. Our ideas arc different, how- 
ever. We think the fifth act might 
be sufficiently tragical, and yet admit 
of such changes as would obviate the, 
censures to which its* plan is at pre- 
sent liable. 

In the few extracts that we have 
given, some instances occur where 
strict literahty might have been adhe- 
red to without strengthening the ge- 
neral impression, and this, according- 
ly, has not been done ; for example, 
in Leonora's allusion, in the last line 
of her eloquent supplication, to the 
“ Jlutende quelle ” (musical fountain.) 
But, in fact, such accuracy has never 
been aimed at in the hasty sketches of 
which our “ I lor® Germanic®” have 
consisted, (of which, by the by, we 
intend for the future a regular con- 
tinuation.) 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 

t Essay IIL — Part L 

On the real nature and utility of what are called facts in Political Economy : 
— are they such as to supersede the necessity of establishing itjm general prin- 
ciples, and reducing it to the form of a science ? 

It was a frequent and favourite remark of the late Dr Cullen, that there are more 
false facts current in the world, than false theories ; and a similar observation occurs 
more than once, in the NovCtni Organon. “ Men of learning,” says Bacon, in one 
passage, u arc too often led, from indolence or credulity, to avail themselves of mere 
rumours or whispers of experience, as confirmations, and sometimes as the very ground- 
work of their philosophy ; ascribing to them the same authority as if they rested on 
legitiihate testimony. Like to a government which should regulate its measures, not 
by the official information received from its own accredited ambassadors, but by the 
gossipping of news-mongers in the streets. Such, in truth, is the manner in which the 

— .. tinna li ifViu.Vn Uaon nilniinl 

l by a careful examination of proofs ; nothing 
the standard of weight or measure,’*— St ewaht’s Elements , Vol. II. p. 441 4to 
Edit ( \ 

Quin et factis ipsis, licet human! animi pignbra sint certissima, non promts tamen 
fidendum, nisi diligente ac attente pehsitatis priua illorum et tnagnitudine et proprie- 
tate.— Bacon, De Augment . Sclent. Lib. viii. c. 2. ; ' - 

Ita finitima sunt falsa veris, ut in precipitem locum non debeat se sapiens commit- 
tere.— C iceil Quces. Acad* Lib. iv. c. 21. * 

I have no great faith in political Arithmetic.— ^A daM Smith, Wealth of Nations . 
Vpl. It. p. 310. 8vo Edit. 1799. ‘ 


Rash and unwarranted conclusions ence, therefore, wa ought to be most 
are perhaps in no investigations more carefully and continually on our guard, 
frequent and dangerous, than in those especially as they often steal upon us 
which relate to Political Economy, unawares, or insinuate themselves in- 
Against thei*, occurrence and influ- to our opinions or reasonings, under 
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the guise of well-founded and indis- 
putable truths. 

This caution is more particularly 
necessary and salutary, when opposite 
and conflicting opinions are under our 
examination and judgment: having 
succeeded in proving satisfactorily and 
unequivocally, that one set of Opinions 
are erroneous, we naturally andulmost ^ 
imperceptibly permit the opposite set 
to glide into our minds, ana to tak6 
firm aud permanent possession there. 
It is well though quaintly remarked 
by the author of “ New and Old Prin- 
. ciples of Trade compared," that almost 
every Scylla in Politics has a Chary bdis 
in its neighbourhood and that we 
must remember in yitium ducit culpa 
fuga s si caret arte . : F 

To hasty and superficial reasoned 
it might seem, that, bccauselwe have 
succeeded in proving that the most 
popular and celebrated Political Eco- 
nomists have failed' in establishing 
that science oii sound and unexcep- 
tionable principles, and in explaining 
what has occurred, and pointing out 
what ought to be done in thp economy 
of nations — Political Economy would 
resist all attempts to be moulded into 
a science — Philosophy possessed no 
power over it— it did not admit of 
being reduced to first principles— and 
that what are called practical, or mat- 
ter-of-fact men, were the only safe- 
guards and instructors in whatever re- 
lated to it. 

Hasty and superficial reasoners will 
be the more apt and disposed to ad- 
mit these conclusions, because they 
find a powerful ally in almost every 
mind, in the prepossession which is so 
generally entertained in favour of what 
is called experience and fact, when set 
in opposition to what is called theory 
and speculation. To all general rea- 
soning, however, sound may be the 
principles from which it sets out, how- 
ever regular and connected the grada- 
tions and links pf argument, drawn 
from those principles, and conducted 
to a legitimate conclusion — it is deem- 
ed quite sufficient to oppose what is 
called a fact, or to appeal to experi- 
ence ,* few, after this, will venture to 
maintain the speculative opinion. 

Perhaps no stronger illustration 
and proof of the evil influence of mere 
words in checking the progress of truth 
can be given, than that to which we 
have just alluded ; since the Baconian 
method of induction has gained such 


a powerful and general ascendancy, 
no theory or opinion will be long ad- 
hered to, which does not rest on facts, 
or which can be proved to be contra- 
dicted by them. Among the ancient 
philosophers, facts were disregarded, 
theories were produced and .establish- 
ed without the smallest reference to 
them ; things were supposed to exist, 
or, if really existing, were supposed, 
without any proof, to operate in that 
manner, which would account 1 for the 
phenomenon under investigation. In 
many eases, mere words, to which no 
possible meaning could be fixed, were 
substituted for causes, or fjrst princi- 
ples.’ Philosophy, and the progress of 
the human mind and of society in all 
that concerns their re$|'Jjj$ebd, yitfe 
thus checked. Bacon changed all this 
entirely and essentially; he taught and 
proved that observation and experi- 
ence alone can conduct us, through 
facto, to the laws of nature, which we 
may, after we Understand them, ap- 
ply to our benefit 
Bacon was right ; but we must not 
be deceived by names. We cannot 
possibly have any safe guides to sci- 
ence but facts ; but we must not call 
those facts which are not such ; we 
must not confound words, or preju- 
dices, or inferences, with facts, nor 
place any reliance upon such facts as 
are not viewed in every possible light 
under a -great variety of circumstan- 
ces, and in all their connexions and 
cdhsequences. . 

What is the real value and use of 
the testimony of practical or matter- 
of-fact men, in questions relating to 
Political Economy? Are their' 11 testi- 
mony, experience, and advice, so en- 
lightened, sound, and universally ap- 
plicable, as to supersede the necessity 
of establishing and applying philoso- 
phical principles to this subject ? If 
they ate, we need not undertake to 
prove that Political Economy can be 
reduced to a science* A preliminary 
investigation. wilL therefore be proper 
and necessary, in which we shall exa- 
mine the claims of practical men to 

S nide us through all the mazes and, 
ifficulties of Political Economy. The 
difference between practical and spe- 
culative opinions in Political Econo- 
my, is faell and > fairly 'pointed out in 

the following , passage of Mr Stew- 
art : — 

“ They- who have turned their at- 
tention, during the last century, to in- 
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quizes connected with population, na- 
nonal wealth, and other collateral sub- 
jects, may be divided into two classes : 
to the one of which we may, for the 
sake of distinction, give the title of 
Political Arithmeticians, or Statistical 
Collectors ; to the other, that of Po- 
litical Philosophers, The former ate 
generally supposed to have the evi- 
dence of experience in their favour, 
and seldom fail to arrogate to them- 
selves exclusively the merit of tread- 
ing closely in the footsteps of Bacon* 
In comjiarison with them, the latter 
are considered as little better than vi- 
sionaries, or,' at least, entitled to no 
credit whatever; when their conclu- 
sions areat variance with the details 
of statistical? y§ "*** ’ ■ 't . ” 

In opposition to these 'claims, he 
goes on to state generally the real 
merits of those two classes : — u It 
may with confidence be Asserted, .that, 
in so far as those branches of know- 
ledge have any real value, it must rest 
on' a basis of well-ascertained facts ; 
and that the difference between them 
consists only in the different nature of 
the. facts with which they are respec- 
tively conversant. The facts accumu- 
lated by the statistical collector, are 
merely particular results, which other 
men have- seldonTan opportunity of 
verifying, or of disproving ; and which, 
to those who consider them in au in- 
sulated state, can never afford any im- 
portant information. The facts which 
the political philosopher proposes 1 to 
investigate, are exposed to the exami- 
nation of all mankind ; and while they 
enable him, like the general laws of 
physloKfc to ascertain numberless par- 
ticulars by sympathetic reasoning, they 
furnish the means of estimating* the 
credibility of evidence resting on the 
testimony of individual observers.”— 
Elements of Philosophy , Vol. II. c. 4. 
§ 5. p. 447-8. 4to edit. 

But it will be necessary to examine 
more closely and minutely, the real va- 
lue of the facts, as they are jstyled, of the 
politick! arithmetician, in order that 
we may ascertain whether his labours 
ought to supersede those of the political 
philosopher. The political arithmeti- 
cian boaststhat he rests on facts alone, 
and does not permit 'himself to be 
■tnjlflpp prejudiced by general rea- 
frir theory ; and that, therefore, 
the : only safe guide in Political 
lomy. Blit theory or prejudice 
'#i£ers more frequently into the human 
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mind, than the political arithmetician 
is aware, when he boasts that , he is 
exempt from their influence. He must 
possess a very superficial atid limited 
acquaintance with mankind, who does 
liot perceive, that on all subjects where 
their interest is concerned, or which 
are surrounded with a variety of cir- 
cumstances, prejudice or theory either 
renders facts imperfectly or erroneous- 
ly seen, or prevents them from being 
stated exactly as they exist and appear. 
The remarks of Mr Stewart apply 

ticai Political Itonomy, as to medi- # 
cine* “ So deeply rooted in the consti- * 
tution of the human mind, is that dis- 
position on which philosophy is graft- 
ed, that the simplest narrative of the 
most illiterate observer, involves more 
or less of hypothesis : Nay, in general, 
it will be found, that in proportion to 
his ignorance, the greater is the num- 
ber of conjectural principles involved 
in his statements. 

** A village apothecary, and, if pos- 
sible, in a still greater degree, an ex- 
perienced nurse, is seldom able to de- 
scribe the plainest case, without em- 
ploying a phraseology, of which every 
word is a theory ; whereas, a simple 
and genuine specification of the phe- 
nomena which mark a particular dis- 
ease; a specification unsophisticated 
by fancy, or by preconceived opinions, 
may be regarded as unequivocal evi- 
dence of a mind trained by long and 
successful study, to the most difficult 
of all arts, that of the faithful inter- 
pretation of nature.” — P. 443. 

The statements of the political 
arithmetician, therefore, and what he 
calls the results of his own observa- 
tions, and experience, and inquiries, 
drawn aside as they are by interest Or 
theory, on this ground alone, are cer- 
tainly undeserving of the character 
and claims which they assume, and 
cannot be permitted to supersede the 
investigations of the political philoso- 
pher. 

But it may be urged, that those who 
are practically engaged in commerce, 
are more worthy of our confidence as 
instructors and guides in Political 
Economy ; and .that the facts frhich 
they have accumulated during a life 
of personal observation 'and experience, 

. must he not only well-founded J "but 
also directly and profitably applicable 
to the most difficult and complicated 
cases of this science. 
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.. This, however, we suspect , will he, 
found far from the truth. In the first 
place, few men engaged hi commerce 
are acquainted with any branch of it 
except that which they themselves 
follow: in the second place, the small 
number whose thoughts and interests 
are directed to .commercial objects, on 
a large scale, seldom or never possess 
a deep and extensive insight in- 
to human, nature. It seems, there- 
fore, impossible to meet with - merely 
practical men, who can instruct «t| 
from their own observation andexpe- 
rience in the fundamental principles 
of commerce. Let us, however, exa- 
mine of what worth and utility they 
will be as guides in their own parti- 
cular department* The object of Po- 
litical Economy,! as a science, is the 
increase of wealth and prosperity 
communities at large, not, of any class 
or portion of them, at the expense of 
another. The object of, the comraer^ 
cial man is to benefit himself : * he 
looks no farther ; he decides on the 
propriety, the prudence, ot^the wis- 
dom of every plan and measure* ac- 
cording as it m advantageous/ to the 
line of busiuess he pursues; and, more 
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parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other ; although 
most men, by their education and bu- 
siness, paving fixed their eye and aim 
wholly upon the formed do usually 
confound these two in theirthopghts 
and discourses on trade, . or else ups- 
take the former for the latter." 

Adam Smith has a similar remark. . 
— The merchants know perfectly 
well in what manner to enrich them- 
selves; it was their business to know 
it; but in what manner, it enriched 
their Country was no part , of their bu- 
siness."— S mith's Wmtfcof Nations, 
Yol. IL p. 8 , 4toedition. 


But facts, to JB 
9t*hA»ot onljr^r 
a full and clear 



must be 
and with 
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nity a& large, hut thoy.imilt also be 
traced to thqpr, remote and permanent 
consequences.. /. In this respect, we 
shall find the facts of practical men of 
little .value pr utility ; they do not 
look, wide enough, and they £o riot 
look far enough ; . their individual in- 
terpfet’does pot require such a view, 
and therefore they 4 <Jo^ not take it. 
But the interest of society absolutely 


especially, according as it is ad van t a- requires not onlyan extensive viewptt 

maamm 4a ' oil oi/lfis Knt a nfinptraHnrr n/nrl IftTinr 


geous to himself individually. 

Hence, navigation and corn-laws, 
bounties, prohibition of foreign goods, 
or heavy duties upon them, have nqt 
only been defended, but extolled as 
beneficial ; and facts are appealed toih 
support of this opinion, in Opposition 
to what is sneeringly called specula- 
tive notions on Political .Economy. 
Here, then, is one fertile source of- 
fallacy in the facts of practical men ; 
they state the fact and cousequenceof 
any measure, but not the whole fact 
and consequence ; the fact and con- 
' sequence as they affect ^heir own in- 
terest,^ the interest of that particu- 
lar branch iff trade in which they are 
engaged, hut not as they affect the na- 
tional interest* They know and feel 


all sides, but a penetrating and long 
view to remote and permanent con- 
sequences. "■ h 1 ,'- 

What is the consequence -of an In- 
crease in the circulating medium of a 
Country? To this question, very op- 
posite answers Will be given by prac- 
tical men, and each answer will ap- 
peal to facts ; but if we examine these 
facts, we shall find, that they either 
do not take in all t he drcumM|nces, 
(a source of error we shall afterwards 
advert to,) or they are not traced in 
all their consequences. * , 

Those who. maintain that ap in- 
crease in the circulating medium does 
not enhance prices, nor add to pro- 
duce, state the facts /in support of 
their opinion , in th^felfowirig man- 


that they are benefited by the , piea- a ner. ^ y x ■ . 

sure, but they are ignorant, and they k w They admit, that the first And im- 


do not inquire, whether*, while they 
are benefited, by their very benefit, 
others; and thu nation at large, are in- 
jured. . ^ ,.-'7 

- “ In all bis meditations upon these 
principles,"' observes Child, in his Dis- 
course ou Trade, " the reader should 
warily distinguish, between the profit 
of the, merchant and the, gain of the 
kingdom, which aresofar frpm being 


mediate, effect of. ah . incased circu- 
lating. medipuv k to enhance th^wice^ 
of the article ph whipfvitis upended) 
buj this, effbei^they a^ege, fe eoun- 
terapted by ;a diipinution of demand, 
jpqcationed byl that enhanced price. 
The pricpofjpqat rises 25 per cent in 
ponseqpence of more money than usual 
being apppM to its purchase; this 
isdgo pa$,bf the fact; but,,on$he 
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, other hand* those, who before pur? 

( chased a certain quantity of, meat, de- 
termine to diminish * their purchase^ 
owing to the increase of price's. This 
is another part of the fact ; and thus 
they, jay ' the whole facts bear out 
their potion, that an increased Quan- 
tity of money/ by being brought to 
bear on4ny particular article, though 
. it at first enhances the price, yet by 
. that very ciroumltance repelling a por- 
tion of the former demand, the price 
reverts to its firmer level, or nearly 

. SO* 1 *'ii 

But here two things are confound- 
ed which are mUy distinct, and the 
.who)e ftet it iwCiraced* A person, ' 
in cons^q|M|^ ^Qi|. increased price 
of thay v resolvo,to 

purchase tffltef ^ent less than usual. 
As far as M is*eoucernec£ therefore, 
there is a demand for less meat ; but 
if he determinCs to spend as much 
money in the jbutclier market, and 
tins, in fact, he ^illdo,if, twhen the 
price ^aised^ per cent, he buys 25 
per cent less meat, the diminution in 
his purchases, t|o money he lays hut 
being to thesame«mount, caiinoi have 
, any in counteracting the sup- 
posed increase in the quantity of mo- 
ney drawn intd the butcher-market. ' 
But bur principal business at pre- 
sent is to prove, that the. fact is not 
traced far enough. Let us then grant, 
that in consequence of the increased 
price of meat, a certain class of pur- 
chasers expend on this article 25 ppr 
- cent less money than formerly ; this, 
certainly, will tend to bring the price 
of meat down to its former level. But 
what apomesof the money thus with- 
drawn irom the butcher- market ? We 
cannot suppose it is suffered , to lie idle 
and unemployed ; it will be spent on* 
some other article of food, probably 
on bread. In .this case, the specula- 
tive demand for bread. is increased, 
and its price will rise, and if, in con- 
sequence of this rise in its price, some 
persons expend less on it than they ; 
were vmt to 4 o* what is thus with- 
, df awn froih expenditure on bread wifi 

« be soVnt on sqane^otherarticle, the 
chiLwill enhance. We 
it a difference it* ui» Win 
id baring offi fact, when 
tin fie middle of it, and 
ce it;to its termination*- ^ 
istrate this position bym 
of^jthe facts Qf the oppo* 
thebe whe declaim gg&inst 
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any increase in the circulating me- 
dium, as having no effect but the bad 
oh© of raising prices. They stop short 
at the first and immediate consequence 
of an increase in the circulating me- 
dium it necessarily must raise prices ; 
on this ground they rail against it. 
They look no farther^ they do not 
even look at the other side of the fact. 
Prices are raised ; this is bad to those 
who have to purchase, but it is good 
to4hpse who nave to sell ; it holds out 
a stronger stimulus to their industry ; 
and "the usual consequences follow : 
more is produced, the community is’ 
rendered more vwealthy, and prices 
fait Thus, the whole fact leads to an 
inference quite opposite to that drawn 
frepn the partial fact ; the general and 
permanent result is very different 
from the immediate and temporary 
*esu& 

« Machinery is introduced into a cer- 
tain department of manufactures, 
which previously were wrought by 
manual labour* the workmen are 
thrown out of employment. Here is 
whaf the enemies of machinery call a 
decisive and Undoubted fact in sup- 
port of their opinion. Can anything 
be plainer or stronger ? they exclaim. 
Speculative notions must yield to ex- 
perience. Let us, however, view the 
case a.li t tie more closely. Machinery 
is introduced: employment is less 
easily procured, and wages falh We 
shall allow, that the introduction of 
machinery is the cause of this evil, 
though •** the only facts in this case 
are, that the machinery is in operation, 
and the men are destitute of employ- 
ment ; that one is the cause of the 
other, is an inference to account for the 
state of affairs." To this blending of 
facts and inferences, which is one of 
the grounds of the Objections of mere 
matter-of-fact men to the conclusions 
of Political Economy, and of the as- 
sumption continually made with re- 
gard to that science, that theory and 
experience , are at variance, we shall 
afterwards advert > » 

First, as we have said, we shall 
granti that die introduction of ma- 
chinery is the cause of the evil. -Why 
is machinery employed ? Because thus 
the goods canine made, > and conse- 
quently sold, *at a cheaper rate, than 
when manual labour is employed in 
their manufacture. But if they are' 
Sold cheaper, will they not be within 
the ne«h of a greater number of peo- 
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pta and will not this enlarge the de- 
mand for them, and, in course Of time, 
give employment not only to those la- 
bourers who at first were thrown out 
Of employment, but to indifly more? 
The whole fact, in all its consequen- 
ces, has been so palpablyand frequent- 
ly brought before us within me last 
half century, that an appeal to, the 
temporary result of the introduction 
of machinery now possesses little 
weight, - Indeed, this is a most stri- 
king and instructive installed of a fact 
confidently appealed to, against what 
are called speculative opinions, gra- 
dually unfolding itself, till it proves 
decidedly hostile to those very persons 
who brought it forward, -'and as de- 
cidedly in favour of Political Eco- 
nomy. £ 

But the consequences- of the intro- 
duction of machinery may be traced 
in another direction, which will equally 
prove _pur position, that facts are little 
worth unless they are whole in them- 
selves, and viewed in conhexiotf with 
all their consequences ; and that what 
are called the facts of practical , men 
seldom being of this description, are 
more likely to be prejudicial than 
serviceable— to dead from the truth, 
and the well-being of society, than to 
them. 4 

Machinery saves labour and loweTS 
prices; but the .money thus saved 
from expenditure in articles, made by 
machinery* will be expended on other 
articles ; this will increase the demand * 
for them, and, of course, for labourers 
to make them ; and thus machinery, 
which directly threw workmen out of 
employment, will indirectly* procure 
them employment, i * * * 

We trust we have said enough to 
proven 'that what are filled facts are" 
not always snOb; that Stay are often 
mixed up witkiheory and prejudices ; 
and tkat^eveUi when political arith- 
metidqhtor practical md^t state whit 
is really the: case, they do * pot state 
the wholpcose ; that when they assert 
that a certain measure is beneficial or 
injurious, thef rabst frequently have 
viewed it only as regardsthefr own in- 
terest; or particular line of inquiry or 
business, .m in its immedkteand tem- 
porary results, wd not 4s it affects the 
interest ‘ of the- coranuqjity at large, 
and displays ^ w demote and 

permaifentWu^ucnce e;^ ' * *' 

We shall Uc^attendtb the drCum- 
stsueeauf as sxmehaa 


in their consequences,; depend their 
value and authority, either as the 
ground-work of general principles, or 
as opposed to them. ^ 

A general principle in Political Eco- 
nomy, or any other science, is laid 
down* after having been carefully de*? 
ducecl from a vast number oOacts and 
observations, under a grtfat variety of 
circumstances. A practical map de- 
nounces this general principle as er- 
roneous and prejudicial; he says, it 
recommends a Certain measure, which 
he has adopted, and found not to he 
attended Witfr the alleged result* The 
advocate of this general principle first 
, examines’ whether it ,r^Ally recom- 
mends the meamii^ prbjprt»#| lie fiuds 
it does ; he iiext Ihveslw^' the con- 
sequents said to* havPwpwed from 
the adoption of this measure, atid he 
fipds them, through their whole ex- 
tent and train, to be such as descri- 
bed, and quite at variance with what 
his general principle predicts* He is 
staggered : there is one other Inquiry, 
however, to be made; under what cir- 
cumstances was the measure adopted 
and pursued ? This inquiry conducts 
him to the real fact,, which he no 
longer finds to he at variance with his 
general principle. The measure was 
good in itself ; it was exactly such 
as the general principle reeorhmcnd- 
ed, and it would have' produced the 
beneficial results pointed out in the 
general principle, hut it was adopted 
and., pursued under circumstances 
which; altered essentially its character 
and effects. Stript of these circum- 
stances, the measure would hara pro- 
ved beneficial : ultcred by tlSn, it 
has proved injurious rbut both 
suits are, in fact, confirmations of the 
general principle. “ Little, ifanjr re- 
gard,” observes Mr Stewart, tf is due 
to a particular phcnoffietwn, when 
stated as an objection tp, a conclusion 
resting on the gemtyl fqjffi, Which re^ 
gulate the course of/nfihian affairs. 
Even admitting tte ^homawm « in , 
question to havidi been accuramly ,ob- 
%v&; arid faithfully j^tefbed, U is 
yet di&tsible tarar* 

fecdyjcqudnted with that combma- 
tibn v #drcumltap^s whereby the ef- 
feefcis moditl4^%hd that if these cir- 
cumstances wot "fully before us, the 
apparent excmtioh would turn out an 
additional Illustration of the verjy.; 
truth wjiich Mwas brought to inyjjfei 

date.’r;(l l .4<8.) ‘ ' ' .V- 1 : 

'i A- 



i^OTingoffite 



A*#'* 

tda 

andfeiotitofl 
from profitobW'ipdtwfrjr, and djptf- 
itig them toschemes of ambition 
copqpest 1 

and w*U, 0 — 

and in introducing 
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of obvious, undoubted, and applicable 


facts.. But ft will not bear close and 
eyeful scrutiny and examination, and 

„„ It afford^ another instance aijd proof 

In Introducing, confirming^ ofjbe worthlessness of what ate call- 
- - habits of na- ed .facts, in many topics of Political 

_ |n in troduclng Economy, and the doubt and suspicion 
is among a large . 'with which they ought to be regard- 

-* 1 - A ^ ed j especially when, as in the present 

case, so directly and utterly' at variance 
with general principles, that is, with 
tftte confirmed and long experience of 
ndkrikind. - . . 

In the first place, the supporters of 
this opinion T 


turns! proi 
that Jteydt. 

class />rVtiiena»; which, must always 
froiu.al^ateof warfare directly, 
those fluctuation iu 
ripa jB| labour and in. the mami- 
factur^andfrade of acounfry, to Which 
the* are* more, frequently and deeply 


fiablein warjfap in peace, is a mjmm 
long and firiSy fix>d% the minds of 
roosttefljer“ ^ ’ - 

maxiir 
thewi 


0 notice only the 

fair side of the question ; they care- 
fully keep .out of view all the evils 
which theVwar they so loudly com- 
mend iufiicted oh commerce and na- 
tional happiness, directly and indirect- 
ly^ They appeal to the list of exports 

_ , ^ ^ . dhd imports, but they foiget, or wil- 

customcd tpfregard these evils fully overlook, the list of bankrupts, 

cheek on Whittpuboth Of prices They appeal 'to the wages of the ma- 

^ ^ “-^iects. \ ;$■, W&ctur^re, but they forget the in- 

mu$t reflect hoWe*- &ea£e of the poor-rates ; and they do 
sidedly thelate warsWith hot advert to the circumstance, that, 
France were held up as r if wages were sometimes very high. 


lis/ahd eohvihbihg W the po- ' 
* liticdl philosopher, than it is consoling 
Mo the frien^of humanity, whulS *c- 


, B 

!pi 

riW$utioL,_ 
havto coUditcef tooifr nationalptos- 
pemy, bjr many people^ how their 
tenpination iyaS regretted, and how 
the slightesl^hance of a renewal of 
hostilities was hailed as a certain pre- 
Jude to* increased national wealth and 
prosperity. If the philosopher was in* 
credulous, and the friend of humanity 
was shocked at this doctrine, and re- 
pelled it as not less unfounded .than 
dangerous, the supporters of it were 
ready with what they called facts. 
Thj?|g, they contended, were obvious, 
deta^ve, and huip^ojis. They appeal- 
ed to the state of our commerce p?e- 


they were often also very low ; that 
these fluctuations were rapid and ex- 
cessive ; and that no circumstance can 
be* more prejudicial, not only to the 
real and permanent Wealth and pros- 
perity of a nation, but also tp its mo- 
ral improvement, than these rapid and 
excessive fluctuations of wages. Se- 
condly, they not only 'overlook the 
evils, but- they do not carefully ex- 
amine, Whether, What they oalled the 
good of war, was really so, or only in 
appearance ; , and whether it was not 
the good of one poTtion pf the com- 
munity, procured at the expense bf an- 


viopS to the commencement of the > other portion.^ If so, fr could not be 
*“*“ ij — Jfc - r - 4 -* 4 - — ■’ National goodfnorcould dip fact ap- 

pealed to ti, indicative of national 


war, during ite prqgrdtoi* at its termi- 
nation, and after it nad ceased for 
ifane time. The tables of our exports 
imports— the state of our principal 
— - ^ Tapid andlarge 

ppade by our Hierphants^rtne 
1 loans |hey were able tp ac- 
ter " 




;ion,al,wellas 
f Uvihg among, 
iactsappealed 


jar from befog, 

fewe^xeiiBoifiiig : all ;« 
* supported "by a train 


wealth and prosperity* But that this 
was the case; that in many respects 
the good was mtherl^eeipus than so- 
lid, and that in other respects it was 
.only individual good; acquired at the 
expense of other individuals, will, we 
beneve, appear evident on a close and 
impartial investigation. • 1 : 

/ Thirdly,what is ‘the obvious' and 
necessary ©si^que$be of this doc- 
ipe? frlfjm that we should always 
be at WaK^lpiusft War. advances na* 
” “ifttos than v i;state of 
those facts, as 
seem to leap to 
thk conclusion, be rejected as unfound- 
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ed or inapplicable ? They recommend 
not only a state of war, but a state of 
continual war ; that is, not only what 
all considerations of justice and hu- 
manity condemn, to which the expe- 
rience of all ages anil nations is oppo- 
sed, but what is absolutely impossible. 

Fourthly, all the consequences of 
that war, which is so strikingly recom- 
mended as productive of national pros- 
perity, arc not brought forth and ex- 
posed to view by those who maintain 
this opinion. As it is impossible a na- 
tion can always be at war, the conse- 
quences of war, when peace returns, 
ought to be regarded, as well as its r 
alleged good effects, while it conti- 
nued. This conducts us to the expo- 
sure of another weakness in the cause 
of those who appeal to facts in defence 
of the advantages of war, and' its pre- 
fcrablcness to peace. War is beneficial 
to the commerce of a nation, and peace 
the reverse, because while at war, we 
flourished, and at the return of peace, 
our prosperity languished. But was 
the peace the cause of this decline in 
our commerce? Was it not the effects 
of the long wa*, in which we had been 
stimulated to make such unprecedent- 
ed and extraordinary exertions ? And 
is it not as absurd and unfair to ascribe 
our decayed prosperity, on the return 
of peace, to peace, as it would be to 
ascribe the feeble and worn-out con- 
dition of a person who hail been long 
stimulated to grcatexerlfonaby power- 
ful exciting causes, whether applied 
to the mind or body — not to these cau- 
ses, but to the cessation of tneir appli- 
cation ? 

If peace had really brought national 
evil, would not that evil have conti- 
nued^ and increased as the peace cqn- 
tinued ? Is this the cqg|f — Is not the 
reverse the case ? If, therefore, war, 
allowing for a moment that it really 
benefits a nation, must close at some 
time of other, and at its cessation must 
cause a revulsion, probabjy i propor- 
tionate in degree, exiep^Aod conti- 
nuance, to those circumstkucei ajttfjud- 
ing it, which rendered it really, oflp 
appearance, conducive to national good, 

" ought not this fact to be taken into 
consideration and account by those 
wbo~‘aj 5 >£al to facts in behalf of the 
advantages of wax? And in contrasting 
the effects of war with those of peace, 
ought not the latter to be in full ope- 
ration, and not struggling with the 
Vol.XVI. 


evils entailed on it by war, befqre its 
real and permanent effects arc traced ? ‘ 
But, lastly, a most important circum- 
stance, which distinguished our wars 
with revolutionary France from all 
former wars, is omitted by the advo- 
cates for war. We allude to the im- 
mense expenditure by government, 
chiefly supported by loans.4f Large 
portions of these were given to> foreign 
powers, not, indeed, in the shape of 
money, but in the produce of oiir ma- 
nufactures ; of rather, foreign nations 
were enabled to purchase an increased 
quantity of our manufactufes by raeanB 
of the money our government supplied 
them, and which money was raised in 
this country by loans. This is a circum- 
stance which distinguish^Jhp revolu- 
tionary war from all forsW^rars, and 
which therefore ought td efe specially 
and particularly noticed atid estima- 
ted, in considering any results of that 
war, differing from the results of wars 
in general. ' We have dwelt thus long 
in our own consideration of thjs case, 
because it affords an instructive in- 
stance of the different aspect' a fact as- 
sumes when partially viewed, and 
when viewed in all its circumstances 
and consequences. 

But it is not only matter-of-fact 
political economists, who are led astray 
themselves, and lead others astray, 
from not attending to all the circum- 
stances of a case. Even those writers 
who insist most strongly on the neces- 
sity t and advantage of general princi- 
ples in political economy, are apt, 
when they .state facts in confirmation 
and illustration of their principles, 
to take a narrow and imperfect view 
of them. In the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, LXX1X., there 
is a glaring instance of this. We allude 
to the elaborate article on the Stand- 
ard of National Prosperity, and the 
Rise and Fall of Profits. On the doc- 
trines contained in that article, and the 
reasoning by which they are support- 
ed, it is not our purpose to animad- 
vert ; but only to notice one part of 
the article, as illustrating our position, 
tn&t &cts, unattended with all the car- 
cum stances . attending them, tire worse 
than worthies, are actually deceptive, 
and injuriQujy^, the cause of truth. 

The revffl&ji after extracting from 
Air Malthusy n^T fiihlft on Value, an 
authentic acCfMK#rtiie price of day- 
labour at Kirkcudbright, .in the stew- 
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aTtry of that frame, and annexing the The average price of wheat at Kirk- 
fiar prices of wheat in the stewartry, ciidbright in 1811-1812, was £6, 18s. 
thus remarks : 5d. per boll ; and its price in 1822 was 

“ Now it appears from this table, £2, 7s. 5d . ; being a fall of nearly 60 
that the mean price of labour at Kirk- per cent. But the money prices of la- 
cudbright in 1793 was lOjtl. a-day, hour had, in the same period, only 
and its mean price in 1812, when at fallen 39 per cent ; so that its relative 
the highest, 22d. a-day, being an ad- value, as compared with the main ar- 
vanee W 109 J per cent; but in the tide of agricultural produce, had real- 
same period the price of the boll of ly risen 21 per cent., accounting corn- 
wheat had risen from 55s. to 128s., pletely for the fall of profits in the in- 
being an advance of 133 per cent ; terval.” (P. 20 — 29.)* 
shewing that husbandry labourers got The doctrine the reviewer wishes 
22J per cent less of the produce, or to establish is this, that profits must 
of the value of the produce, raised by always vary inversely as wages ; that 
them in 1812,, than in 1793 ; a fall of is, when wages rise, profits must fall, 
proportional wages sufficient to ac- and when wages fall, profits must rise, 
count for a very great rise of profits ! (P. 11.) We shall not object to this 

“ Thi$;M)le affords an equally satis- doctrine, that, if it means anything, 
factory som^on of the fall of profits it must mean, that the fall and rise 
that has taken place since the peace, must be proportional, or at least ac- 


* This article, as well as one in the Second Number of the Westminster Review, on 
Tithes, affords additional confirmation, if it were 'wanting, *of what we endeavoured to 
establish in our last Essay, that Political Economists of the present day are blind guides 
in the mazes of this science ; and that, in most cases, Milton’s description of Chaos is 
applicable to theor :~— 

„ * —Chaos umpire sits, ' 

And his decision more embroils the fray. 

A very few observations on the Tithe article, will, we think, justify the censure, so 
far as the Westminster Review is concerned. One of the objects of the Reviewer is, to 
controvert the opinion that tithes are no tax, but a portion of the rent of land. u They 
who support this proposition,” be observes, 4t are driven to deny the doctrine of rent, as 
propagated by Mt Ricardo,” &c. This doctrine, therefore, he explains : “ Rent is that 
portion of the return on capital, employed upon the land, which exceeds the ordinary 
profit of stock, and is paid to the landlord for the use of the land.” Again — “ The 
least fertile soil of all, or that which returns no more than the ordinary profits of stock, 
will return no rent whatever.” It is not our intention to examine this doctrine, hut 
only to shew from it and what the Reviewer says of tithes, that rent and tithes are proved 
hy him to be the same, though his object is to prove them quite distinct and different. 
We now come to the important conclusion. This maybe stated in a few words. 44 The 
lowest soil in cultivation pays no rent. Every soil, from which produce is extracted, 
.pays tithes. Rent, therefore, and tithe, are not identical, but altogether different.” 

This is very logical in form and in word, but the reverse in reality. Tithes are part 
of the produce ; they are evidently not the property of the cultivator, and therefore do 
not constitute any of the profits of stock ; they are thereft^pthat portion of the return 
bn capital employed upon the land, which exceeds the ordinary profits of stock ; but this 
is the Reviewer's definition of rent Tithes and rent, therefore, are not different, but 
identical. The Reviewer, indeed, adds to his definition of rent, that it is paid to the 
landlord for foe use of his land ; but jt matters not under what name, or to whom that 
pottjpn of the return on capital employed upon the land which exceeds the ordinary 
profits of stock, is paid ; that cannot alter its, real nature. Tithes and rent, therefore, 
according to foe Reviewer’s own shewing, are essentially the same, though paid under 
different names, and to different people. The real difference, however, he has not point- 
ed out ; it is this— Rent is arranged between tenant and landlord ; if in money, its pro- 
portionate&value to foe produce depends upon and varies inversely, as the quantity of 
"the produce multiplied by its price ; if in kind, its proportionate value to the pro- 
duce varies inversely as the produce ; whereas tithe is fixed independently of the former, 
bWd always bears the saffifilfrroporUon to foe produce. Rent is paid for the landlord’s 
' right of property in the land, and for the capital laid out in improving it ; but not for 
b mjfr cxpended during the currency of a lease. Tithe is paid for the tithe-owner’s right 
‘ J "™‘jrty in the 1 land ; fox foe capital laid out in improving it, and rendering it more 
and also for the capital expended during the lease, in so for m that increases its 
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cording to some definite ratio, other- 
wise it is incapable of proof. We shall 
not object to it, that,' as wages form a 
very small part of the expenses of a 
farmer, it would require a great reduc- 
tion. of them to produce a small in- 
crease in his profits, and a great rise 
in them to produce a small dimi- 
nution in his profits. Nor shall we 
object to it, that it necessarily leaves 
undetermined and undeterminable, 
when wages rise and profits fall, or 
when the reverse occurs, which is the 
cause, and which *thc effect ; nor this 
more serious and fundamental objec- 
tion : — the real wages are estimated 
by the price of corn ; by this price the 
farmers' profits are supposed to be re- 
gulated ; and yet the rise and fall of 
these profits are stated to be occasion- 
ed by the rate* of real wages. What is 
this but saying, that the real wages 
of the labourer, which depend on the 
price of corn, arc the cause of the rise 
and fall of the profits of the farmer ? 
or, in other words, are both cause ajtd 
effect ! We shall not urge these objec- 
tions, because at present we are not 
examining the general doctrine. We 
shall confine ourselves to the facts, and 
endeavour to shew, that they are not 
stated in all their circumstances. 

In the first place, the wages of the 
labourer are measured by their power 
over the purchase of wheat, and they 
are said to be greater or less, according 
as they enable him to purchase more 
or less of it. Why is not the same 
standard applied to the profits of the 
farmer ? — Why is an increase in the 
mere money price of his wheat set 
down as an increase of liis profits ; 
and a diminution in the.money price, 
as indicating a diminution of his pro- 
fits ? The same staii^j^rd. ought to he 
applied to both ; either the money re-, 
ceived for wages and wheat, or the 
power of money, in both cases, over 
commodities. If the real wages of la- 
bour, though advanced from 12 to 18 
in money, are in fact no higher, be- 
cause wheat has advanced from 60s. 
to 90s., neither are the real profits of 
the farmer, if, while he gets the latter 
price for his wheat, he be obliged. to 
pay 50 per cent more for what he buys. 
He can live no better than he did, and 
he can save no more than he did. 

But there is an omission of a much 
more material circumstance than this : 
the profits of the farmer are estimated 
by the price of his wheat alone, and 
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not, as they undoubtedly ought to be, 
by the price of his wheat multiplied 
into the quantity of wheat, he has to 
sell. What a different aspect does the 
fact wear, when exhibited with all its 
circumstances ! If a farmer sells a 
quarter of wheatfor 90s. instead of 60s. 
ne receives 50 per cent more for that 
quarter ; but if his produce ill only 24 
bushels per acre instead of 36, a little 
calculation will convince us, that 
though the price of wheat has risen 
from 60s. to 90s., his profit remains the 
same^ 

Similar remarks may be made with 
regard to the impossibility of ascer- 
taining the proportion of the produce, 
or of tne value of tho produce obtain- 
ed by husbandry laboureg& by means 
of the imperfect facts sufipB&d v by those 
tables, as it is evident that this propor- 
tion must depend not solely on the 
wages and the prices of wheat, but on 
the price of wheat multiplied into the 
quantity produced. We may further 
observe, that there is no necessary 
connexion between fluctuations in the 
real wages of labour, or their com- 
mand over produce, and fluctuations 
in the proportionate share of the pro- 
duce or the value of the produce raised 
by them, which their wages will pro- 
cure; a simple case will shewtltys; 
let us suppose wheat to rise from '40s. 
to 60s., the quarter and wages from Is. 
to Is. Gd. a-day. It is evident that the 
real wages of the labourer are not al- 
tered. Let us now suppose that when 
wheat is at 40s. the produce per acre 
is four quarters, and that when it-is at 
60s. the producb is only two quarters ; 
that is, in the first instance, L.8 the 
acre ; and in the other, only L.6. It is 
obvious that the wages of the labourer, 
in both instances enabling him to pur- 
chase the same auantity of wheat, in 
fact give him tnc command over a 
greater portiqn of the produce of an 
acre of land, and of the value of that 
produce, in the latter instance than in 
the former. His real wages, and his 
share of the produce, 'would remaiu 
stationary, though his money wages 
advanced from Is. to Is. 6d., if, while 
wheat rose fVora 40s. to 60s., the pro- 
duce remained the same ; and his real 
wages would remain stationary, while 
his share in thi produce would be di- 
minished, if, while wheat rose from 
40s. to 60s., the produce per acre rose 
above four quarters. 

Again, if his wages remained at Is. 
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while wheat advanced from 40s.to 60s., tical and experienced, have often as 
it is evident that his real wages would much of the hypothetical interwoven 
have fallen, though, if along with this in their opinions, as the most specula- 
rise in the price of wheat the produce tive theorists. Half of these facts are 
had fallen from four quarters to two, mere inferences, rashly and erroneous- 
bis share of the produce, or of the va- ly drawn. They may have no syste- 
lue of the produce, would have been matic hypothesis in their minds, but 
increased. they are full of assumptions, without 

jBut to conclude this digression, being aware of it. It is impossible that 
what then becomes of all the inferences men should witness simultaneous or 
drawn from tables, which exhibit only consecutive events, without connecting 
&£ price of wheat, and not also the them in their imagination as causes 
quantity sold, in support of the doc- and effects. There is a continual pro- 
trine, that when wages rise, profits pensityin the human mind to establish 
imist fall, and when wages fall, pro- those relations amongst the phenomena 
fits must ris?, since such tables do .subjected to its observation, and to 
nor exhitay^l the , facts on which consider thetti; as possessing the clia- 
profits calculated ? ractcr of facts. But in doing this, 

us^f^ftsuppose that all the cir- there is great liability to error, and 
Simstadc^i 'attendant on any particu- the opinions of a man who has formed 
lar measure or occurrence are faith- them from , what Lord Bacon calls 
fully and fully stated, and that all the mera palpatio , purely from what he 
consequences resulting, not only im- has come in personal contact with, 
mediately, but ultimately and perma- cannot but abound with rash and fal- 
nently, |iot only to a particular branch lacious conclusions, for which he fan- 
of commerce, but to national prospe- cies himself to have the authority of 
rity, arc also faithfully and fully sta- his own senses, or of indisputable ex- 
ted: there is still a source of error perience.”* 

to which Practical Political Economists There are two classes of cases in 
are liable; They are apt to substitute which mere practical men are most 
inferences for facts. u The utility of liable to confound facts and inferences ; 
the distinction between them,” ob- the first is, where an event is preceded 
serffcs a sensible and ingenious author, by a single circumstance; the other 
“ is very perceptible in all questions is, where an event is preceded by sc- 
of national policy. In public affairs veral circumstances, 
there is commonly such a multiplicity The first does not occur so frequent- 
of principles in operation, so many ly as the second, nor is it so liable to 
concurring and counteracting circum- lead us into error ; it happens, how- 
stances, such an intermixture of de- ever, sometimes, that two events are 
sign and ^accident,- that the utmost simultaneous or consecutive, to which 
caution is necessary in referring events we assign the respective names of 
to their origin ; while in no subject cause and effect; whereas we either 
of human speculation, perhaps, is there mistake the one for the other, or re- 
a greater confusion of realities and as- gard them in this relation, though in 
sumptions. It is sufficient for the fact they are both effects of some la- 
majority of political reasoners, that tent and unnoticed cause. If any 
two events are co-existent or consecu- very -striking occurrence takes place 
tive. To their conception, it imme- which strongly draws our attention 
diatejy becomes a, fact, that one is the and interests us, and this has been ac- 
causc of the other. These remarks companied or preceded by any remark- 
servq to shew, what at first sight may able event, the mind imperceptibly 
appear paradoxical, that those men, unites them as cause and effect. The 
.who are generally designated as prac- flash and report of a gun, the light- 


£ “ Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on other Subjects”— 

f* Essay en Facts and Inferences.” This little volume is much less known th^n it de- 

S be ; it is distinguished for a clear, successful, and interesting application of in- 
l and metaphysical inquiries to the most important practical purposes. The 
ait work of the same author, “ Questions on Metaphysics, Morals, Political 
b Is very inferior merit ; the thought from which it sprung is good, 
►lan and execution are very defective. 
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ning and thunder, are set down as 
respectively. cause and effect, by those 
who are unaccustomed to them. There 
are many similar instances in Political 
Economy, where two events are re* 
garded as cause and effect, where there 
is either no such connexion between 
them, or where both are effects pro- 
ceeding from one unobserved cause. 
Sometimes the effect is mistaken for 
the cause ; what opinion is more com- 
mon than that a free constitution will 
render men enlightened, free, and pros- 
perous ? This mistaken notion has led 
to the foolish expectation, that, in or- 
der to give civil, religious, and politi- 
cal freedom to a state, it was only ‘ne- 
cessary to decree that the power of 
the sovereign should he lnnited,^— the 
people should be represented, discus- 
sion on all topics allowed, &c. The 
advocates for this opinion appeal to 
wliat they call facts ; they appeal to 
Britain and America ; these countries, 
they say, have free constitutions, and 
the people arc enlightened, free, and 
prosperous. The consequence seems 
to them to follow naturally ; the state 
of the people is the effect of their con- 
stitution, — therefore give the same 
constitution to other people, and they 
will also become enlightened, free, and 
prosperous. 

This unfolds to us another source 
of error, in collecting what are called 
facts; it not unfrequently happens that 
what has been the cause becomes the 
effect, and it is very necessary to at- 
tend to the period and circumstances 
of this change in the character of the 
event. Britain contains the most nu- 
merous and the best modes of convey- 
ance of any nation in the world, but 
it is evident that these must facilitate 
commerce: the inference seems fair 
and sound ; make similar modes of 
conveyance in another country, and its 
commerce will also flourish. Here is 
an instance of misapprehension of 
facts, or rather of the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, from not at- 
tending to the change of character in 
consecutive events to which we have 
alluded. The process seems to be, a 
certain stimulus given to industry, 
enterprize, and the consequent acqui- 
sition of a certain portion of capital ; 
these lead to the formation of roads, 
canals, &c. and these, in their turn, in- 
crease industry, enterprize, and capi- 
tal. The facts viewed m this light and 
connexion are useful and important ; 


viewed otherwise, they will only lead to 
error and vain or mischievous actions. 
So with respect to real freedom, and a 
free constitution ; real freedom must 
first spring from circumstances which 
enlighten men, and teach and enable 
them to expand their views and wishes, 
and to know and appreciate their 
rights and capabilities. This will pro- 
duce not only the forms, laws, privi- 
leges, and protections, of a free con- 
stitution, but infuse into all these 
such- an animating and influential 
spirit, as will, in its turn, act on the 
state of the people, and increase their 
freedom. 

The other class of cases, in which 
mere practical men are Sable to con- 
found facts and inferen#U compre- 
hends all those where an ^nt is pre- 
ceded by several circumstaitces. 

In such instances a mere practical 
man is apt to be bewildered and led 
astray, especially if it happens (as it 
often does) that his prejudices, or his 
individual interest, lead’ him t0 fix on 
one circumstance, without examina- 
tion or inquiry, to the exclusion of all 
the others, ate the only real and effi- 
cient cause. Numerous cases of this 
kind are continually occurring: One 
may suffice. Soon after the establish- 
ment of peace, there was a very great 
depreciation in the price of agricultu- 
ral produce, and consequently ip the 
rent and value of land. What was 
the cause of this? The circumstances 
immediately preceding, were a change 
from war to peace — the renewal of 
commercial intercourse with foreign 
powers — diminished taxation and ex- 
penditure — the return to cash pay- 
ments — and two or three abundant 
harvests. Each of these preceding 
events was separately and exclusively 
assigned as the cause of the depression 
of agriculture : and each party appeal- 
ed to wliat they called facts. Agricul- 
ture flourished during war, and while 
we were shut out from the continent : 
—it languishes now that there is peace 
and intercourse with the continent; 
the case is clear ; here is double proof 
—an event occurring untjler certain 
circumstances, being co-existent with 
those circumstances, and disappearing 
when they^do. • The advocates for the 
other opinions argued in a similar 
manner. Such is the worth of what 
is usually styled facts and experience. 
How the real truth is to be obtained 
in such cases, we shall afterwards in- 
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quire, when we investigate the mode 
by which the science of Political Eco- 
nomy can be placed on the basis of 
general principles, and those principles 
deduced from well-ascertained causes 
and effects. 

This will form the subject of two 
more portions of this Essay, one rela- 
ting to the general investigation of the 
/ mode in which we arrive at truth, in 
the principal departments of human 
knowledge, and to the nature of the 
evidence on which they are founded ; 
and the other, applying the results of 
this general investigation to the de- 
partment of Political Economy, consi- 
dered as a science. 

We cannot better conclude this part 
of our Ess$y, In which we have endea- 
voured to ^timate, at their real and 
just value, what are called the facts 
and experience of practical men in Po- 
litical Economy, than by the follow- 
ing quotation from Mr Stewart, in 
which he points out and expatiates 
upon the contrasted effects of statisti- 
cal and philosophical studies on the 
progress and the interests of society, 
and which, it appears to us, exhibits 
a striking and happy instance of exu- 
berance of thought, conveyed in his 
peculiarly exuberant and flowing style : 

“ From these considerations, it 
would appear, that in politics, as well 
as in many of the other sciences, 
the loudest advocates for experience, 
are the least entitled to appeal to its 
authority in favour of their dogmas ; 
and that the charge of a presumptu- 
ous confidence in human wisdom and 
foresight, which they are perpetually 
urging against political philosophers, 
may, with far greater justice, be re- 
torted on themselves. An additional 
illustration of this is presented by the 
strikingly contrasted effects of statisti- 
cal and philosophical studies on the in- 
tellectual habits in general : the for- 
mer invariably encouraging' a predi- 
lection for restraints and checks, and 


all the other technical combinations of 
an antiquated and scholastic policy : 
the latter, by inspiring, on the one 
hand, a distrust of the human powers, 
when they attempt to embrace in de- 
tail interests at once so complicated 
and momentousi ; and on the other, a 
religious attention to the designs of 
Nature, as displayed in the general 
laws, which regulate her economy, 
leading no less irresistibly to a gradu- 
al and progressive simplification of the 
political mechanism. It is, indeed, the 
never-failing result of all sound phi- 
losophy, to numble, more and more, 
the pride of science before that Wis- 
dom, which is infinite and divine ; 
whereas, the farther back we carry our 
researches into those ages, the institu- 
tions of which have been credulously 
regarded as monuments of the supe- 
riority of unsophisticated good sense, 
over the false refinements of modern 
arrogance, we are the more struck 
with the numberless insults offered to 
the most obvious suggestions of nature 
and of reason. We may remark this, 
not only in the moral depravity of 
rude tribes, but in the universal dis- 
position which they discover to dis- 
figure and distort tne bodies of their 
infants : — in one case, new-modelling 
the form of the eyelids ; in a second, 
lengthening the ears ; in a third, check- 
ing the growth of the feet ; in a fourth, 
by mechanical pressure applied to the 
head, attacking the scat of thought 
and intelligence. To allow the hu- 
man form to attain, in perfection; its 
fair proportions, is one of the latest 
improvements of civilized society : and 
the case is perfectly analogous in those 
sciences which have for their object 
to assist nature in the cute of diseases ; 
in the developement and improvement 
of the intellectual faculties; in the 
correction of bad morals ; and in the 
regulations of Political Economy ” — 
Elements of the Philosophy ,fyc. Vol. II. 
p. 451-2. ‘ 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 

Chatter III. 


Wi thin a short distance of my own 
habitation stands a picturesque old 
church, remote from any town or ham- 
let, save that village of the dead con- 
tained within the precincts of its own 
sequestered burial-ground. It is, how- 
ever, the parish church of a large ru- 
ral district, comprising several small 
hamlets, and numerous farms and cot- 
tages, together with the scattered re- 
sidences of the neighbouring gentry ; 
and hither (there being no other place 
of worship within the parish bounda- 
ry) its population may be seen for the 
most part resorting on Sundays, by 
various roads, lanes, heath-tracks, cop- 
pice and field-paths, all diverging from 
that consecrated centre. The church 
itself, nearly in the midst of a very 
beautiful church-yard, rich in old car- 
ved head-stones, and bright verdure, 
roofing the nameless graves — the 
church itself stands on the brow of a 
finely wooded knoll, commanding a 
diversified expanse of heath, forest, 
and cultivated land ; and it is a beau- 
tiful sight on Sundays, on a fine au- 
tumn Sunday in particular, when the 
ferns are assuming their rich browns, 
and the forest trees their exquisite 
gradations of colour, such as no lim- 
ner upon earth can paint — to see the 
people approaching in all directions, 
now winding in long straggling files 
over the open common, now abruptly 
disappearing amongst its innumerable 
shrubby declivities, and again emer- 
ging into sight through the boles of 
the old oaks that encircle the church- 
yard, standing in their majestic beau- 
ty, like sentinels over the slumbers of 
the dead. From two several quarters 
across the heath, approach the more 
condensed currents of the living stream ; 
one, the inhabitants of a far distant 
hamlet, the other, comprising the po- 
pulation of two smaller ones, within 
a shorter distance of the church. And 
from many lanes and leafy glades, and „ 
through many field-paths and stiles, 
advance small groups of neighbours, 
and families, and social pairs, and here 
and there a solitary aged person, who 
totters leisurely along, supported by 
his trusty companion, his stout oak 
staff, notundutifhlly consigned by his 
neglectful children to that silent com- 
panionship, but willingly loitering be- 


hind to enjoy the luxury of the aged, 
the warmth of the cheerful sun-beams, 
the serene beauty of nature, the fruit- 
ful aspect of the ripening corn-fields, 
the sound of near and mirthful voices, 
the voices of children and grandchil- 
dren, and a sense of quiet happiness, 
partaking surely of that peace which 
passeth all understanding. 

And somethnes the venerable Elder 
comes, accompanied by his old faithful 
helpmate ; and then they may be seen 
once more side by side, nfr arm again 
locked within his as intbe days of 
courtship ; nqt, as then, ^5fiting on his 
more vigorous frame, fet they have 
grown old and feeble together ; and of 
the twain, the burthen of years lies 
heaviest upon the husband, for his has 
been the hardest portion of labour. In 
the prime of life, during the full flush 
of his manly vigour, and of herhealth- 
ful comeliness, he was wont to walk 
sturdily onward, discoursing between 
whiles with his buxom partner, as she 
followed with her little ones ; but now 
they are grown up into men and wo- 
men, dispersed about in their several 
stations, and have themselves young 
ones to care and provide for ; and the 
old couple are, as it were, left to be- 
gin* the world again, alone in their 
quiet cottage. Those two alone toge- 
ther, as when they entered it fifty 
years agone, bridegroom and bride- 
alone, but not forsaken — sons, and 
daughters, and grandchildren, as each 
can snatch an interval of leisure, or 
when the labours of the day are over, 
come dropping in under the honey- 
suckle porch, with their hearty greet- 
ings ; and many a chubby great-grand- 
child finds its frequent way to Gran- 
n urn's cottage ; many a school truant, 
and many a “ toddlin' wee thing,” 
whose little hand can hardly reach 
tlie latch of the low wicket, but whose 
baby call of “ fiitcherin’ noise an’ 
glee” gains free and fond admittance. 
And now they are on their way toge- 
ther, the old man and his wife.-—See ! 
— they have Just passed through the 
last field-gate leading thitherward to 
the church. They are on their way 
together towards the house of God, 
and towards the place where they shall 
soon lie down to rest “in sure and 
certain hope,” ’ and they lean on one 
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another fbr mutual support; and would 
it not seem still, as they are thus again 
drawn closer together, as they approach 
nearer to the term of their earthly 
union, as if it were a type and token 
of an eternal re-union in a better and 
a happier state ? I love to gaze upon 
that venerable pair, — ay, even to note 
their decent*4tfgiiqu&ted Sabbath rai- 
ment — whail^tal tailor— no modern 
one to he wee carved out 

that coat of ibafefeeribabk . colour — 
something di orange tawny witli a 
reddish tinge — I suspect it has once 
been a rich Devonshire brown, and per- 
haps the wedding-suit of the squire's 
grandfather, for it has had a silk lining, 
and it has been trimmed with some 
sort of 1&C0? gold probably, and there 
adown each Side are still the resplen- 
dent rows of embossed, basket-work 
gilt buttons, as large as crown-pieces — 
it must have been the Squire's grand- 
father’s wedding-suit. And how snowy- 
white, and how neatly plaited is the 
single edge of his old dame’s plain 
mob cap, surmounted by that little 
black poke bonnet, flounced with rus- 
ty lace, and secured upon lier head, 
hot by strings, but by two long black 
corking pins. That bit of black lace, of 
real lace, is a treasured remnant of 
what once trimmed her mistress’s best 
cloak, when she herself was a blithe 
and buxom lass, in the days of her 
happy servitude ; and the very eloak 
itself, once a rich mode silk of ample 
dimensions, now narrowed and cur- 
tailed to repair with many cunning 
engraftfrigs, the ravages of time — the 
very cloak itself, with a scrap of the 
same lace frilled round the neck, is still 
worn on Sundays, through the Sum- 
. mcr and Autumn, till early frosts and 
keener winds pierce through the thin 
old silk, and the good red hooded cloak 
is substituted in its stead. They have 
reached the church-yard wicket ; they 
have passed through it now, and 
wherefore do they turn aside from the 
path, n few steps beyond it, and stop 
and look down upon that grassy hil- 
lock ? It is no recent grave, the dai- 
sies are thickly matted on its green 
. sod, and the heap itself has sunk to a 
level nearly even with the flat ground, 
v The little head-stone is half-buried 
t top, but you may read thereon the few 
words, the only ones ever engraven 
there — “ William Moss, agea 22/' 
Few living now remember William 
Moss. Few at least think of him. The 
0 


playmates of his childhood, the com- 
panions of his youth, his brothers 
and sisters, pass weekly by his lonely 
grave, and none turn aside to look up- 
on it, or to think of him who sleeps 
beneath. But in the hearts of his pa- 
rents, the memory of their dead child 
is as fresh as their affections for their 
living children. He is not dead to them , 
though, eight-and- twenty years ago, 
they saw that turf heaped over his cof- 
fin — over the coffin of w their eldest 
born. He is not dead to them, and 
every Sabbath-day they tarry a mo- 
ment by his lowly grave, and even 
nbw, as they look thereon in silence, 
does not the heart of each parent whis- 
per as if to the sleeper below, — “ My 
son ! wc shall go to thee, though thou 
shalt not return to us.” 

Look down yonder under those arch- 
ing hawthorns ! what mischief is con- 
federating there, amongst those sun- 
burnt, curly-pated boys, clustering to- 
gether over tne stile and about it, like 
a hunch of swarming bees ? The con- 
fused sound of their voices is like the 
hum of a swarm too, and they are de- 
bating of grave and weighty matters ; 
of nuts ripening in thick clusters down 
in Fair Ice Copse, of trouts of prodi- 
gious magnitude leaping by the bridge 
below the Mill-head ; of apples — anil 

and the buzzing voices sink to a whis- 
per — “Of cherry-cheeked apples hang- 
ing just within reach of one who should 
climb upon the roof of the old shed, 
by the corner of the south wall of 
Squire Mills’s orchard.” Ah Squire 
Mills ! I would not give sixpence for 
all the apples you shall gather off that 
famous red-streak to-morrow. But 
who comes there across the field to- 
wards the stile ? a very youthful cou- 
ple— Sweethearts, one should guess, if 
it were not that they were so far asun- 
der, and look as if they had not spo- 
ken a word to each other this half 
hour. Ah ! they were not so far asun- 
der before they turned out of the sha- 
dy lane into that open field, in sight 
of all the folk gathering into the 
church-yard, and of those mischievous 
boys, one of whom is brother to that 
pretty Fanny Payne, whose downcast 
looks, and grave, sober walk, so far 
from the yopngjrullcr, will not save 
her frdm ttthning the gauntlet of their 
teazing jokes as she passes — and pass 
„ she must, through the knot of conspira- 
tors. Never mind it, Fanny Payne ! 
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Put a good face on the matter, and 
above all, beware of knitting up that 
fitir brow into anything like a frown* 
as you steal a passing glance at that 
provoking brother of yours ; it will 
only bring down upon you a thicker 
shower of saucy jests.— See 1 see ! that 
little old man, so old and shrivelled^ 
and lean and wizen, and mummy co- 
loured ; he looks as if he had been enf* 
balmed and inhumed a century ago, 
and had just now walked out of his 
swathing bands, a specimen of the 
year one thousand seven hundred aha 
ten. His periwig is so well plastered 
with flour and hog's lard, rffj? Us huge 
sausage side curls look as durably con- 
sistent, as the “ eternal buckles cut in 
Parian stone” that have Immortali- 
zed Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; and from 
behind dangles half-way down hie 
back, a long taper pig-tail, wound 
round with black ribbon, the whiebi 
about half-way, is tied into an 
gant rosette.— On- > the top of that, 
same periwig is perched a diminu- 
tive cocked hat — with sudi a cock ! 
so fierce ! so frfangular ! the little 
squat crown so buried within its 
triple fortification ! The like was never 
seen, save in the shape qf those colour- 
ed sugar comfits called cock'd-hats, 
that are stuck up in long glasses in the 
confectioners' windows, to attract th* 
eyes of poor longing urchins ; and his 
face is triangular too, the exact centre 
of his forehead where it meets the 
periwig, being ’ the, apex thereof— his 
nose is triangular— his little red ewes 
are triangular— his person is altogether 
triangular, from the sloping narrow 
shoulders, to where it widens out, cor- 
responding with the broad square fan- 
tail flaps of that* green veiyeteen coat. 
He is a walking triangle! "and he car- 
ries his can* behind him^iiolding it 
with both hands wide npfcrt, exactly 
paraltel with the square line of his coat- 
flaps. See! heisbustliifg up to join that 
small group s substantial farmers, 
amongst whomldis evidently^ person 

of no small consequence ; they thinL 

him, “ as one *hould*toy f *6ir OHc^r 
for he knows every fluctuation of stocks 

to a fraction— criticizes the ministers 

discourses-rexpahnds th^; prophecies 
—explains all about -thf milleniums 
and the number of the beast— foretells 
■^knows something 



sir 

derful fine hand, with such flourishes, 
that without taking his pen off the 
paper, he can represent the figures of 
Adam and Eve, in the involutions com- 
posing the initial capitals of their 
names 1 He is “ Sir Oracle/' and not 
the less so, because people do not ex- 
actly know what he has .been, aid 
where he comes from.. Some think 
he has been a schoolmaster— others 
conjecture that he has been a doctor 
of some sort, or a schemer in mecha- 
nics, about which he talks very scien- 
tifically— or jn thefunds— or m some 
foreign commercial concern, for , he 
has certainly lived long: in foreign 
parts, and is often heftrd^tgjkiug to ms 
old grey parrot, In s 
tongue, ,andj|e1»Td' i 
stand it well, and rep same 



and write# a won- 


are not wanting some, who 
suspect that he has not been always 
in hispertoct'tiaind; buthowever that 

a be, he is perfectly harmless now, 
has conducted himself 
tionably ever since he came to settle 
in the village of Downe, ton years ago. 
In all that time be has never been 
known, to receive wi thin j his dwelling 
any former friend or kinsman, and he 
has never stirred beyond the boundary 
of the parish, but to go once a-ye$rto 
the bankers in the nearest town, 
ceive a small sum of money, for which 
he draws on a mercantile house in 
Lombard Street. * He boards and 
lodges with a widow, who has p peat 
little cottage in the village,, afi$he 
cultivates the fipest polyanthuses^ and 
auriculas in the flo ver-plot, of which 
she has yielded up the management to 
him, that were ever beheld in .that 
neighbourhood. He is very fpndpf 
flowers, and dumb animals, en4 dpi- . 
dren ; and also the children ip (the 
place love him, and th$ old .white 

to church. New* 

w(»th.teJting,Wt 1 :enud not leave 
»ueh..ti ! fflBigiBiisnWec; lidf-skskised. 

hw . family clunfalf. the ‘green 

lane. th&tlejiU tn^r habitation, 
that ' old i.tmhltantial-looking form- 
houae yondp^ half embowered in its 
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looking tarn, On whose broad open 
brow time has scarcely imprinted a 
farrow, though it has changed to silky 
whiteness the raven hue of those locks, 
once so thickly clustered about his 
temples. There is a consciousness of 
Wealth and- prosperity, and of rural 
Consequence^ in his general aspect and 
deportment; but ff he loves the good 
things of this world, and prides him- 
Self in possessing them, there k no- 
thing in the expression of hie counte- 
nance that bespeaks a selfish and nar- 
row heart, or a covetous disposition, 
fin looks willing to distribute of his 
Abundance, and greetings of cordial 
goodwill, on both sides, are exchanged 
between the fanner and such of his 
labourers as Ml into the same path, 
in their way to the church. Arm-in- 
arm with her spouse marches his port- 
fy helpmate, fat, florid, and, like him- 
self, ** redolent" of the good things of 
this world, com, and - wine, and oil, 
that sustaineth the heart of man, and 
maketh him of a cheerful countenance. 
- A comely and a Stately dame is the 
lady of Farmer Buckwheat, when, as 
HOW, she paces by his side, 1 resplen- 
dent in her Sunday-going garb, of 
ample and substantnd;^terials, and 
all of the very best tfadhfcan be bought 
for money. One can calculate the pro- 
fits of the dairy and the bee-hives, the 
pin-money of the farmer's lady— not 
to mention his weightier accumula- 
tions — by the richness of that black 
satin cloak and bonnet, full trimmed 
With real lace, and by the multitudi- 
nous plaits of that respectable-looking 
ijmuff-coloured silk gown and coat. 

> ft i* true, her old-fashioned preju-, 
dices Would have been in favour of a 
large double silk handkerchief, pinned 
Ueatly down, aittka flowered chintz 
gown, drawn up through the pocket* 
holes over a white quilted petticoat ; 
hut the worthy dame has two Mr 
daughters, and they havebeeh brought 
up at a boarding-school, and they have 
half-coaxed, half- teamed their Ma'a out 
pf such antiquated vulgar tastes, 
though even those peytinadoUs refor- 
mists have been obliged to concede the 
|toxnt of a pelisse in fcvour of the sa- 
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the red, fat, fubsy hand, with short . 
dumpty fingers nubbed between, broad 
and turning up at the tips, looking as 
if they had been created on purpose to 
knead dough, press curds, and put up 
butter ; and, lo ! on the fore-finger of 
the right hand a great garnet ring set 
in silver, massy enough for the edge 
of a soup tureen. It is an heir-loom 
from some great-grandmother, who 
was somehow related to somebody who 
was first cousin to a " Barrow-knight” 
end Was herself so very rich a lady — 
and so the misses have rummaged it 
hut, and forced it down upon their 
HaVa poor dear fat finger, which sticks 
out as Stiffly from the sehsatiou of that 
unwonted compression, as if it f were 
tied up and poulticed for a whitlow ; 
and the poor lady, in spite of all hints 
.and remonstrances, will walk with her 
gloves dangling in her hands, instead 
m oa them ; and altogether, the short 
pillowy arms cased up in those tight 
cearments, with both hands and all the 
fingeft spread out as if in act to swim, 
look, for all the world, like the fins of 
a turtle, or the flaps of a frightened 
gosling. Foot worthy daine ! but a 
sense of conscious grandeur supports 
her under the infliction of this fashion- 
able penance. And then come the 
Misses Buckwheat, mincing delicately 
*tn the wake of their Pa'a and Ma'a, 
with artificial flowers in their Leghorn 
bonnets, sky-blue- spencers, fawn-co- 
loured boots, flounces up to their 
knees, a pink parasol in one hand, and 
a pocket-handkerchief dangling from 
the other ; not neatly folded and car- 
ried with the handsome prayer-book 
in the pretty fashion that so well be- 
comes that fair modest girl, then 
neighbour's daughter, whose profound 
ignorance of fashionable dress and 
manners is looked on as quite pitiable, 
" poor thing 1" by the Misses Buck- 
wheat. For what are they intended, 

I wonder! For farmers' wives? To 
strain milk,' chum butter, fat pigs, 
feed poultry, weigh out cheeses, and 
*eure bacon hogs? Good lack! They 
paint hmdskips ! bud play OU the piano ! 
md dance quadrilles i and make bead 
jmrserl and keen Albums! and doat 
m Mo ton's Melodies and Lord By- 


r they have con* 

foiled one point, they hawg gained at ton's poems ! They are to be " tutor- 
lOast two. See, the old lady ? S short esses* or companions, or— something 
sleeves, neatly frilled just bfibw the Orel forcer- 
dbow, are elongated down to the tain* anyway. So they have settled 
finished there by a fa* themselves, and so the weak, floating 
ahionabiecufl; oat of which protrudes mother fondly anticipate*, though the 
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ft ther talks a* yet only of ^hei^ jpK^ impoaai&e to teach their mamma the 
perous eatabUsbment (all classestalk prime pronunciation wf that wort, 
<* establishing young ladies now, k as which she persisted i^alling * Molly 
the wives of Wealthy graters, or tub* Coddlfc")— In 9trig^#^iftofty AJba*- 
stantial yeomen, or or thii- m, bathe is even mote condescending 

ving tradesmen. But he' drinks hi* than his papa,and bestow* a very ten£ 
port wine, and follows the hounds, dearly expressive glance** the widow's 
And then; briagfcg up the war o# the daughter, as she draprte eyes* with 
family procession, lounge* on its ft* her last and lowest curtsey tohint; 
ture representative, its sole sott ltid Well, they are gone by, thankHea- 
heir. Apd he is* smart buck,fartoo vent and the poor woman and her 
genteel to walk arm-in-arm with bl* chiid foUow at humble distance to th& 
Bisters ; so he saunters behind cutting Master's house. wThey will not always . 
off the innocent heads of die' dangling be abased there. The widow May- 
brier-roses, and thetencterhazel shoots, thorn and: her daughter Rachel are a 
with that little jemmy switch, where- Very poor, but a Very happy pair* Her 
with ever and anon he’flapi the long- daughter is sickly ahd; delicate, and 
looped sides of his yeOow topped boots; folks say, ft our conn try phrase, hard- 
and hi* white hat is set knowingly on lyse sharps* she shdwho^ but she 
one side, and he wears acokrared silk has sens® enough to be * dutiful child, 
handkerchief knotted loosely round his to suffer meekly, to hope humbly, to 
throat, and fastened down to the shirt believe Steadfastly. — What profiteth 
bosom by a shining brooch,— and waist- other knowledge r The mother and 
coat of .three colours, pink, blue, daughter possess a little cottage; a bit 
buff,— a grass-green coat, with b&dk of garden, and a cow that picks its 
velvet collar," and on his little finger, scanty pasture on the «waste4^hey 
(the wash leather glove ii off on tbat work hard, they want often, but they 
hand,) a Belcher ring as thick os the contrive to live, and are content. The 
coil of a ship's cable. Well done, widow Maythorn and her daughter 
young Hopeftl l That was a clever are a happy pair I— Yonder, winding 
jjm ! There goes a whole shower of slowly up that shady green Jane, come 
hazel-tops. What a pity your shear- theinmates of the parish work-house 
ing ingenuity is not as active among —the in-door poor. First, the master?* 
the thistles in your father's Adds! respectable-looking middle-agedman , 
The ftmiiy has reached the church- with somewhat of pompous sternness 
gate; they are entering now ; and the hi id* deportment; but there is no- 
farmer, as he passes through, vouch- thing hard Ur cruel 4n the expression 
safe* a patronizing nod, and a good- of Im eye, as ever and anon he looks 
humoured word or two, to that poor bade along the linbof paupers, of all 
widow and her daughter, who stand ages and sexes, Wdecnntly marshalled 
aside holding die gate open dhr him; under his command.. On the contrary, 
and dropping Bumble curtsies to every he hangs back, to speak a few words 
member of the ftmiiy. The farmer of hearty encouragement to that weary 
gives them now and then aifew days' old man, who totters along softsbly 
work,— hoeibg, weeding, or Stoning, on his crutches, under the, burden m 
or, at hay or harvest onhis bro&d his fourscore jfcars of toil and trouble, 
acres ; but his daughters wonder f a shd the increasing land of htebodily 
should demeanhimselfso far as to nod infirmities. And Ihegraisful lookofola 
ftmilisrly to such poor objects." They Matthew, and hische*t^^^Lctd love 
draw up thefcchins,flin their hand- ye, inas|*r# are eloquent vouchers, 
kerchiefs, and pate on a* stiff as po- that for once, die vnm4 c annsd win 
kers. And last, 4a straggles Masts* a Htde brief authority f, abusoth Hot 
Shales tjiat item#, by mistress has less dig- 

thsby, ana wishes ’Ws^n^ had ni^bi^ of aspect, is 

favoured hinf with oite that might ber^ danse ronibaek of* 

have shortened buekishly into f rank, iwfctaid Mong theline of 

or*|i»h, or—71im wou'tdo/andbis females—andsbe calls noth pSrem* 
riateft i^t the barbwou* appellate torflylo erd&yif their voices are heard 
dndhaveteHdtei atenedhimAlonzo/' and she rebuke* the 

3&sy illlit shildreD, and denounces e*». 

Oinssunetefftys vm mmm against those, pm 
m S'mmiwwm**, htetft was StaT in 



footed# the bulking 

behiwllopiiHthode tempting cluster* 
of almost ripe xra&that peep so invi- 
tingly ihnu thehigb hazel hedge. But 
her teilictatiomi^aro not listened to, 
it should #ppear,with *ny;very vehe*: 
mentdemo^^ I be* 

iieve n* any conscience, " her bark fa 
waurthatfc 
terror* Ifedn ti^ttjong* sharp, bow* 
sprit, note* thetA Httte red girablct 
, W&h ai inthesoundofavoice, shrilly ' 
cracked, and squeaking Eke the toot 
of, ar k penhy%-umne^ de»? 

jeent* and fespectaMoi* the appearance 
qf the long line of pariah po^ They 
are aU xJomfortabk clad in whole and, 
dean apparel; andeven that pnoridioti 
who brings tip thl^rear; straggling in 
and out of the file of children*— who 
can restrain his yagaries ? , Even he ^ 
dothed in rood grey woollen, and S 
wholenew hat, in lieu of the scarlet 
tatters, and old battered soldier's beta 
mot, with its ragged red and white feat, 
iter, in which he delights to decorate 
his poor little deformed figure on* 
Week-days, calling himself, corporal, 
attain, general, ordrum-tn#or, astho 
whim oftbe moment rules his way* 
ward fancy^-each grade, foa he a*r 
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a poor little boy muffled up in a coat 
that lookslike his grandfather's great- 
coat, the flaps of which dangle almost 
to the ground ^ the collar is turned 
halfway down his back, or it would 
mount ttp so high as to bury his head, 
which!* indeedalready buried, under 
a hat, the brimiof Which rests upon 
ahdthlt halfher his shoulders and the bridge of his 
nose; and when he hangs down his 
arms, Vou cannot see so much as the 
rip af vfa finger* peeping from within 
those long enormous Sleeves. To com- 
plete the picture of comfort, he skuffs 

leathers a/which reach up to the mid- 
dle o£ his shins, and the poor little 
legs stick in them like two chumpers 
in a cobple of butter chums. Altoge- 
ther ho woks like, a dangling scare- 
crow set up in a corn-field. 

J^But then, the little muffled man 
presents a fine contest to his along- 
side mate* His long-tailed coat makes 
him a short jacket* His arms are 
squeezed through the sleeves, to be 
anre,*but then they stick out like 
wooden pins on either side, with ex- 
cessive tightness; and there, see, 
dangles half a yard of red, lean wrist, 
and all the Mood in his body seenm 

IL. ,1 .L. 1 m . L1..T 


iumes it, the . most * honourable in his * forced down into those great blue 

.* mi ■% .1 J. « « < «'« mm. ° • • 


estunatioiB.They are passedon, «U of 
them — men, ’women, and children— 
die two culprits still lagging in the 
rear—1 wager they have anotberpluck 
at .the forbidden frnit, on tbrirvway 
b«ek to the work^houae. • ; . u i 

; More children still ! marshalled in- 
double fi^s— boya^and girls, three' 
sGOTeS "et';leaat ; .each sex uniformly 
amp, the .muter andrmietrere leading 
the van of their respective divirions.— 
— ptitm charity school, 

pppr urchins I What hogs inannour 
asane of them look diko pMted sslo* 
thmgitis— warm and dpsnt, snd^f 
durablematerial;— -thick grey frieze foe 
the boys, With dark blue worsted hose, . 
and black beaver hat *~~Mack bats at 
least; and for dte ghls, grogram 
and wild-boar petdeoata— 


bony knuckles. * It was a good hearty 
thumb; eertes, that jammed down that 
stiff skimming-diab of a hat, even to 
whereit now reaches on his unlucky 
pate. { The great fiat unhemmed red 
ears stick out firom under it, like two 
red cabbage leaves ; and for his shoes ! 
—The blacksmith would have shed 
him better, ami have iiglicted less pain 
in the Operation ; foresee! his feet 
are doubled up in them, into the form 
of hoofs; end ne hobbles. along, (poor 
knave IV like a eat in pattens, or as if 
the snteoth green lane were paved 
with red-hod flints. And the girls are 
not much better off ;sorne draggle long 
trains after them, and have waists 
down to their hips) others are well- 
nigh kilted y andtbat long lanky girl 
there, Jenny Andrews, would reveal 
fax more than a decent proportion of 
_ „ , * f _ those Aeron legs ; of hers, were it not 

(reader, did yonever hearof suchme^' that she has ingeniously contrived to 


Heaven knows ; and as the things are 
jSIttatriown ready made from aXon4 
j they are of necessity 
the same size, os ha** 
tahantWlo>»t,or,atall 
> for you shall see 



the grogr am gown, thereby sup 
the deficiencies ef the latter. Well 1 
they sie Ml new clothed, however— 
spick and span— and all very proud of 
L ‘ ^ evenlieof the crumpt-up 

~ will soon poke his way 
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through those leathern fetters, and In 
the meantime, limps along in content- 
ed misery. t( New clothes Y* thinks he 
— <<l Good clothes ! hand acme clothes 1" 
thinks Madam Buckwheat*—*' Fine 
clothes ! fashionable clothes !” think the 
Misses Buckwheat.---" Brave elottes t 
pretty clothes !” thinks the poor idiot, 
when Monday comes, and he fallow- 
ed to resume his old scarlet tatters. 
All are puffed up with the self-same 
species of conceit, variously modified, 
and so are many greater, and many 
finer folks than they— ay, and many 
wiser ones too— many more talented* 
Witness Goldsmith, in hit peach-blos- 
som coat, and Johnson, (who ridiculed 
the poor poet’s puerile vanity,) in his 
gala suit of fine brown broad-cloth. 
One spread his tail like a peacock, and 
strutted about to show off its gaudy 
colours ; the other, arrayed like the 
bird of wisdom, in grave and sombre 
plumage, was equally proud of the 
dignity it conferred, ana oraculausly 
opined, that a gentleman was twice a 
gentleman in a full dress suit. Vanity 1 
vanity ! thou universal leaven U from 
what human heart art thou absolutely 
excluded? 


and in two tax-carts, and on sundry 
steeds ; and there the* patrician party 
is congregating together round the 
great east door ; and there stands the 
clerk, with hat in hand, peering down 
the vicarage-lane, under the pent- 
house of his other shading hand, for 
the 'first glimpse of the minister. 
Now ! he descries the white face of the 
old roan mare. Another look, to be 
sure; it is indeed that sober-footed 
palfrey, bearing her reverend burthen; 
andtnen he Sums hastily into the bel- 
fry ; and immediately the cracked 
chimes subside into a few quick single 
strokes, announcing the near approach 
of the clergyman, an&^the speedy 
commencement of divine service. 
That fine >uddy lady with the white 
smock-frock, has been hnmoveably 
posted at the churchyard wicket for 
the last half hour. His patience will 
accomplish its purpose ; he is the first 
to start forward, (hat in hand, and 
smoothing down his glossy yellow 
hair,) to receive the bridle of the old 
man, which the vicar resigns into the 
hand of careful Will, with the usual 
charges, and a smile, and a few words 
of kind notice. The minister has 


* Hark ! the trampling bf horses, and 
the sound of wheels. The Squire's 
carriage sweeps round the comer of 
the churchyard. He and his family 
arrive thus early, that the horses may 
be stabled in that long low shed, ^ap- 
propriated for the purpose, and tfie 
servants ready to enter the church at 
the same time with their master, and 
to partake with him of the benefit and 
comfort of the confession and absolu- 
tion. Some people seem to consider 
those parts of die service as a mere 
prelude, — a sort ofoverture as hack* 
nied, and about as solenm, as that to 
Lodoiska ; and if they reach their 
pews by the time they ,«3re half over, 
it is well. As for the servants ; what 
can it signify to them ?.There alights 
another carnage load — and another — 
and another— and the comers in a car. 


passed into the vestry ; the clerk has 
followed him ; a few more strokes, and 
the bell ceases ; a few more seconds, 
and the churchyard is left to its lone- * 
ly silence, and to its quiet occupants ; 
audfhe living are gathered together 
within those sacred walls, to hear the 
words of eternal life, on the surety 
whereof, the sleepers without (with 
whom they must one day lie down in 
the dust) Have been committed te 
their narrow beds “in sure and cer- 
tain hope.” 

But my discourse purported to be of. 
Churchyards only ; and .1 have ram- 
bled from the text. No Blatter ; I 
am come (as we all must) to the 
churchyard at last, and my next 
Chapter shall be of graves, and 
stones, and epitaphs.” 

■ - l - C< • 
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Better* aPrtubfHt TicKtki; %m> ro jbmikiwy it te&ary ckABACTEiis. 

*TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, BBO* ^ ■ 

,, ■ - 

DbarNo*t*, « ,, r*" 

Have you room ter two or three 
Rages upwi die & Westminster Re* 
view ?" You ueedwot be afraid that 
by reviewin g it yuMfe advertising it, ; 
nr itfeaSly is a book of pith, .which 
must be n»d > aft expressing the dpi* 
uioo of the mostj blood-thirsty and 
dangerous crew of apolitical speculators 
in England. TheEdinburghis ut- 
terly dished by Wo gave it ltd 
knock-down ^btowy-^this ndw-comer 
has given it the cvup-de-grace* h <o 
• t Here, then, in its third number, W$ 
have the opinion of the Radicals as to 
the proseeutioBs of the Blasphemers, 
and, strange as it may sounds it tho- 
roughly coincides with mine, pick of 
“* ism as I am. Our grounds of 


forent, but the reviewer does condemn 
them, and so do I; he, because he 
thinks that these writers, if let loose, 
and safe from the vengeance Of offend- 
ed laws, would overthrow the religion 
which it Is evident he hates; I, be- 
cause I know that there is no need of 
putting down the Wretches by any 
means taut the pen. I am no more 
afraid of the Dekts dr Atheists than f 
was of the Whigs/ at a time when 
there was* some semblance of talent 
cteservablelmong^them, for I felt coni 
fidftnt that we could Writ$tbem down; 
e&mdkt, and now ! have flic same 

W “ 

ini 
ft, I 

hater v* « M p yw wp^iW' iv 

M l^et tee abeltmW 
tester a moment^ Atthe pm»fadecm 
Which they are creating -against ChmtfiMi - 
ity. ; v^Phe history of & ag*» and nation* 

.U fa — . W' ^v^di. dt.«» c- 

i of soma sort 



m* j\ . 

have, thusftr, fi common cause ; otir pub- 
lic seminaries are imtverridly Christian ; in- 
teendmdy of tbs condition* attached to 
fillip public offices, the state of opinion is 
such a* to render avowed, or even suspect, 
ed unbelief, anything but favourable to a 
man’s progress in society : relkious perio- 
dical publications are sent forth in immense 
ttumbeap, the sale of the Evangelical and 
.Methodist Magazines is Upwards of twenty 
thouriftd each, monthly; and they can 
scarcely be more than a moiety of the 
whole: and we have Bible, Tract, and 
Ftayer-bhok Societies, whose annual dia- 
tributiOB is, literally, reckoned by tens of 
thousands* hundreds of thousands, and 
millions ; it may be mentioned as a sample, 
that in^be year of Carlile’s trials, the Re- 

» Tract Society added a million and 
of tracts to its issue, which was four 
millions in the preceding year ; the average 
revenue of this Society is about L.9000 — 
that of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
above 1*90,000— kud that of the Bible St), 
ciefcy, about L. 100,000. Now, if religion 
with all this extensive aid, all these im- 
mense advantages in addition to its proper 
evident*, cannot stand its ground without 
prosecution* for its support, we hesitate 
not to way, that it ought to foil. Were it 
the grossest pnposfure that ever existed, 
hejeis&rie enough to enable it to fight 
a long and hard battle with truth and com. 
mon sfenae. If with these fearful odds, 
there be the slightest occasion for penalty 
and imprisonment to secure its ascendancy, 
falsehood may be at once branded on its 
front Those who contend for their inflic- 
tion a*e foe real missionaries of Infidelity, 
and by for its most successful propagators." 

xl* of course,do not admit the va- 
lidity of all the exclusion* here adopt- 
ed, and am not at alb deceived os to 
the feeling* of their author, who, 

it ft evident from hia very tone, be- 
lieves that Christianity ft at war with 
“ truth and rnmnumewm,” (mean- 
ing, po^iblyrSkm Paine* or Sir Ri- 
' ups'® common? sense, in 






which case I should i 
— that** falsehood #» 1 
feanfeff and th*i At" 


Bu| „ 

“ ' It uUU by 
art'A^WNAftr 
hats. 

andthemeest 
a nya d -ntd 



with him,) 
“ed on its 
_ it to falL” 
lat a religion, 
most learned 
(he might 
stgeniuses 
linkers that 
the earth,} 
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efforts of th£ poor, malignant, and stu- thoughtful men ki tb$ world? “ If 
pid creatures, who arc now attacking the proposition, that unchastity exists , 
it, and that it can support itself, pen- may be legally conyeyed to the mind, 
deribus librata mis , without calling in what con be more absurd than to say, 
the assistance of Newman, Knollys, or that to express that proposition by 
that eminent Christian ThomaC Den- certain undefined and undefinable sc- 
man. lections of painted figures shall consti- 

I beg leave, however, to put in what tute a crime.*** 
the logicians of the schools would call Depend upon it, Mr Philosopher, 
a distinguo . When the s Westminster ydu will not get out of that dilemma, 
reviewer takes up any other ground of Your defence of blasphemy cannot cp- 
objection to the prosecution of the in- exist with your objection to obscenity, 
fidels than those of their utter ineffi- I know that you can answer by say- 
cacy against Christianity, and the im- ing, that these studies (medicine, &c.) 
measurably superior powers of their do not corrupt, and that your soleob- 
antagonists, he and I part company, jection arises from the filthy pictures 
I cannot follow him through his ape- (which, by the way, ate sold by the 
cial pleading, as to the limits of free same elate of booksellers as the ven- 
and fair discussion on theological points, ders of blasphemous productions) be- 
He argues, that an unlimited range of mg made use of for the purposes of 
language be allowed to those who ad- corruption. Your answer snail not 
dress the Bench in defence of their avail you a fig's end. Do you think 
blasphemies, and reasons, with what that you or I could be corrupted by 
he no doubt deems irresistible cojivic- looking over all the productions of 
tion, against the absurdity of endea- Julio Romano ? Of course, not. But 
vouring to set bounds, either in speech girls may be so corrupted, will be re- 
or printing, to the decorousness or in- joined. And why ? Because their 
decorousness of language* I shall an- want of knowledge, or the more in- 
swer him by an argument of his own. flammable nature of their passions, ex- 
Whenhecomes,inthe.courseofhisora- pose them to that danger from which 
tion, to the case of Carlile, he laments we are free. If that be your answer, 
the severity of thesentences against him. Mr Philosopher, and I protest I can 
For the quantum of punishment in- see no other,, your cause is given up. 
fiicted on him, he says that Carlile What you say of girls, I say of the 
might have revelled in crime ; and the mob. As medical disquisitions on any 
very first crimespecified by the review- subject whatever ' eould not; in any 
er is, in his own words, that “ He degree, corrupt the mind of a woman 
(C.) might have debauched half thq capable of studying and comprehend- 
ladies* boardi ng-scliools in London W ing them, while foul appeals to the coar- 
the introduction of obscene pictures. ser elements of passion might produce 
Now, Mr Reviewer, on your own prin- that result in, the minds of the inex- 
ciples, may I ask you, where is the perienced, — so say I, while discussions 
crime there ? I shall follow your own addressed to the upper orders, or the 
argument to the letter. We ail know educated, on any point of theology, can 
that the topics which fbrm the subject have no bad effect, blasphetmek and 
of the infamous things you mention, ribald affronts to sacred things and sa- 
are all to be fbund treated of copious- cred names, would decidedly loosen the 
ly and minutely, nay, even, to a great habitual reverence for such things in 
extent, engraved in books of medi- the minds of those who have neither 
cine, surgery, physiology, pathology, the education nor the abilities for 
&& &c. We know, moreover, that the comprehending arguments of a higher 
scenes they describe all exist in na- mood* There is no 'use in saying any- 
ture. Where, then, is the offence of thing more about It. Whatever de- 
transferring to copper Or canvass that fence cun be Setup for the venter or 
which is made matter of grave discus* utterer of mere um$hmy 9 can be set 
sion by some of the most virtuous add upfgr the utt&efetf indecent pictures. 

* See Westminster Review, p. 17 — w If the proposition that Christianity fc untrue, 

may be legally conveyed to die mind, what can be more absurd than to say, that to ex- 

press that proposition by etetaui indefinite and tmdefiaabU setecdow of terms, shall con- 
stitute a crime ?’• I have marked in italics the w *MUmed» The argument, is the 
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frequentlapswtf forgetfhlness, wheu it 
is not called forth by discussion against 
it, or for it . I do not think the re% 
medy here proposed the best. I should 
recommend that the punishment 
against robbers of the dead should be 
considerably mitigated— Say commu- 
ted to an imprisonment of not more 
than two years, or less -than one ca- 
lendar month, and inflicted an rarely 
and as reluctantly as possible, always, 
of course, in the smallest quantity. 
The existence of a punishment against 
it would satisfy the mob, whom this 
reviewer does not hold in as high re- 
verence as his brethren do, and its 
slightness and facility of evasion would 
ensure plenty of subjects. Let me 
extract one sentence from this paper, 
for 1 fear that there is some- truth in 
it 

“ The Medical School of Edinburgh, 
in fact, is now subsisting entirely on its 
past reputation ; in the course of a few 
years it will entirely bead an end, un- 
less the system be changed.” 

This should be looked* to. Dublin 
is rising on us, a fact which' should 
call forth, not our jealousy, but our 
emulation. I hope we shall be able 
to keep undimmed the ancient and 
well- won glories of the Northern Hive 
of M.D.'s. . 

We have next an Essay on Charitable 
Institutions, written in the peculiar 
vein of cold-blooded atrocity which 
characterizes this school of reasoners. 
It is laid down here flatly, that papu- 
lation is the eyil of this country, and 
that “ encouraging procreation, (the 
actual infamous words of the review- 
er,) is the great crime of several al-» 
most godlike charities. Lying-in 
hospitals, a*e the object ’of his pecu- 
liar wrath. I shall quote his words. 
“ If there were no such receptacles, 
women would then be left to their 
own prudence, and might, perhaps, 
reflect upon the inconveniencies that 
necessarily attend a state of preg- 
nancy, and guard against them before- 
hand." (P.114.) So, to please a pup- 
* py theory, women are to ne. suffered to 
perish in the streets. He is- graciously 
pleased to say something in behalf of 
hospitals for accidental wounds, be- 
cause these evils cannot be foreseen. 
And does the unmanly wretch imagine 
that women get into the u inconve- 
niencies that attend pregnancy," be- 
cause they foresee that there is a ly- 
ing-in hospital, in which they may be 


attended to? I certainly shall not 
waste any time defending such insti- 
tutions against this unnatural writer, 
but I shall use all my exertions to 
And out his name and his habits . 
When Ldo so, the public shall not be 
long without a commentary on both. 
He is, I warrant, of the same class as 
that tailorly creature, who sat down 
in cold blood to devise a method for 
procuring abortion, or something 
worse, which I dare not describe ; and 
who declared publicly, that it would 
be a good deed to kill all the children 
born in the next twelvemonth — a pro- 
ject, the only objection to which was, 
the fear of a milk-fever among the wo- 
men ! There is no need, I should hope, 
of arguing against such beasts as these. 
Let them philosophize in their own 
dirty coteries. They cannot contami- 
nate the public. 

The Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Orleans afford the materials for an 
article to abuse the ancient regime of 
France, of which the worst part, at 
the worst period, is here depicted in 
the most glowing colours. It is a 
kind of defence of the necessity of the 
Revolution. The whole argument is a 
mere sophism. These irregularities, 
for in very few cases did they amount 
to state crimes, were all capable of 
correction, and were corrected by that 
very king and queen whose heads were 
cut off. At all events, it does not fol- 
low, that because the ladies of the 
Regent's court were strumpets, 1 6,1 7 1 
people should be guillotined in a year 
in Paris for nothing. Murder, how- 
ever, was committed, and that is all 
these reviewers require. It is i, there- 
fore, a glorious Revolution. Let me 
say, that bad as the French court was, 
there is no reason for believing, it so 
bad as here depicted, for the Duchess 
was not very cmtritable in her Com- 
mentaries, and evidently; in many in- 
stances, wrote through mere spite. 
The errors of the wretched translator 
picked up by Whittaker, are very 
tairly exposed in this review. 

Greece, and, its popular poetry, 
form the subject of the next article, 
and Lord Byron hf Greece, the last. 
The former is no great affair. The lat- 
ter is curious, on account of contain- 
ing some particulars of his lordship's 
death, extracted froth his correspon- 
dence* Heand the Greek cause ob- 
tain vast laudation. I hardly think 
so highly of hither, but let it pas*. 
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TJSJSX ?fl.O'W . me, hwferer, to dpal charge against John », Wt hc 
* lingh at the last sentences, The w . ibed the late Lady Wrottesley as 
Greeks will not despair, when they woman of unchaste life, because she 
think how great a sacrifice has been was a sister of Mr G. Bennet. Well 
made for them,” &c. when we know did this writer know that he was wri- 
from this very article that they almost ting a falsehood. s An effort Was made 
inurdered him, and that there is every to get up a dress circle for the late 
reason to believe that he died from Queen, and John was employed in 
what hie admirers may pall anxiety of proving that the families, who were 
mind, and what tfte lovers of plain busy in this .effort were no better 
English haVe beeiiinthe habit of than they should be.. The most 
calling fright. ' ‘ ' stinging part of the libel, though not 

Thereviewof Travels in the United actually soJedared, was the song. (I 
States is shabby trash. It happens quote from memory*) 
most unluckily, that this very mo- « Next the illustrious household of Tan- 
ment the North American Review has kerville 


appeared in this country, shewing up 
the total and wretched ignorance of a 
fellow of the name of Hodgson, who 
is here the subject Of all kinds of 
praise, for his accurate knowledge of 
America. The same Review ruth- 
lessly exposes the honsense of Jerry 
Bentham's people, in their extolment 
Of what they think is the mode of do- 
ing business in the United States. 
The clew to the praise is easily disco- 
verable. Truth or falsehood was never 
an object of solicitude with such peo- 
ple. They only wished to slander 
their own country, and cared not a far- 
thing how it was done. 1 

We have next a review of Red- 

gauntlet ! “It is the established cus- 
tom of critics to commence all notiees 
of the Scotch Novels with borne won- 
derment, touching the prolific powers 
pf the author." Heaven help the 
blockhead! The established custom of 
critics! 'Much do Jpeople care about 
the critiques* on the Waveriey Novels. 
They well, know they are poor hacks 
who Scribble at so muck <a-sheet, 
Bhowing their opinion* on the pro- 
ductions of N the first writer of the 
age. Who cares a blackberry about 
them? This particular ass finds, 
among other things, that Nanty Ew- 
art is not Worthy of a passing notice, . 
and that Wandering Willie's tale is a 
Sicilian atoyy ! God pity hinr. 

“ Newspapers,” is a panegyric on the 
gentlemen of the press, witk a special 
upraise of Mr Walter* and other heroes 
"pf that stamp. John Bull is vehement- 
ly abused in it, enpamnt, The prin«" 


Came in a body their homage to pay— 
They* who themselves are annoyed by a 
cancer vile, , 

Joy to find others as faulty as they, 
iso, therefore, there came on 
The ci-devant Grammont, 

And — ^ — as Ammon, 

% Her eloquent spouse,” &c. &c. 

For this sin, John was proceeded 
against by information -* the Whig 
Way, you know, of defending charac- 
ter — and amply punished. It is ill po- 
licy to stir that business again. Lady 
Wrottesley was, no doubt, a very excel- 
lent woman, but John Bull was not 
the inventor of the anecdote about 
her. I am afraid, to say anything 
More. 

The Danciad, a silly poem, by a 
London dancing-master of the name 
of Wilson, is here attributed to Pro- 
fessor Wilton, as die ground- work of 
a dull joke. The writer is evidently 
actuated by some low "spite against 
that eminent man, and goes as far to 
indulge it as he dares. I wonder Mr 
Baldwin, who owns this Review, did 
not recollect that he formerly had an- 
other editor in his wages, who began 
the same slanderous trade. If he re- 
membered it, he would, I think, have 
paused a little before he made room 
for another of the same unfortunate 
gang to yelp to the same tune. But, 
as Hogg says, the whole effort at jest- 
ing is w a' havers " , 

With which word now, I conclude. ‘ 
I am, dear North, yours, &c. 

T. T. 

Southside i, August 15. « 


r : P. S.— JTbe email text 'is not worth ftotice. The ignorance of one of the 
crack men of the Edinburgh is, however, pretty 'Well exposed in r a review ot 
of Bentley's Hindu Astronomy. . # V- ' 
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Recollecting that the Emperor 
of Austria observed some mouths since 
to Rosconi, the learned Professor of 
Anatomy at Pavia— -whobeggedof him 
some patent in remuneration for a dis- 
covery— that lie did not like innova- 
tions even in anatomy, the present little 
volume as much surprised us, springing 
from Padua, as a sturdy little oak- 
plant would have done, rearing itself 
beneath the shelter of the Upas, It is 
pleasing to find* that philosophical re- 
search is not all extinct in the Univer- 
sity of Galileo ; whence, however, for 
many years, nothing learned has is- 
sued, save a dull German Journal of 
petty and pretended discoveries in the 
sciences, a new reading in philology, 
and accounts of some coin, or helm, or 
relic of antiquity dug up amidst the 
ruins of the city of Antenor. 

It must be a man of more than or- 
dinary genius, who can step forward 
from the back-ground of a country, at 
least two centuries of civilization in 
arrear, and assume his place confiden t- 
ly amidst the philosophers of more li- 
beral climes. The mere attainment of 
books is a matter of enormous difficul- 
ty, in the ci-devant Venetian States 
especially ; a train of argument, if not 
treasonable, brings down upon the rea- 
soner the utmost vigilance of the po- 
lice; and, aR these difficulties sur- 
mounted, where is the audience, where 
the readers, even in Padua, to whom 
such disquisitions could be addressed, 
with any prospect of their being un- 
derstood ? But if Italy be subdivided 
and parcelled out between different 
rulers, she has a common bond in lan- 
guage, and the Paduan Professor, who 
can find no disciples in his own uni- 
versity, may hope to be read by the 
enlightened and unpersecuted literati 
of Florence, and by the solitary sages 
who meditate in secret in the princely 
hermitages of Rome and Naples. Such 
may be the hope of Professor Maga- 
lotti, or perhaps it is his desire to visit 
happier countries, and he employs this 
intellectual mode of making himself 
feared and banished, much in the same 
way that here an unfortunate vaga- 
bond picks a , pocket, in . order to get 


himself comfortably transported. The 
comparison may seem injurious to the 
philosopher, but it expresses the truth 
of what has been put in practice by 
more than one learned Italian. 

Signor Magalotti commences his es- 
say with some general remarks on the 
state of philosophy at the present tim$, * 
(a date which, with. us, may answer to 
about thirty years since ;) and while 
he allows all tne praise of subtility and 
acumen to the British followers of 
Locke, “ gli antagoniste di Locke non 
essendo altriche i suoi seguaci,” he ac- 
cuses them of having lost sight of the 
true end of mental inquiry, of having 
mis- spent their powers and time in idle 
quarrels and differences, Cf which arose 
merely either from their neglect , or in- 
ability to define what they meant, ei- 
ther by existence or idea;” and, final- 
ly, that even when their exertions took 
tne forward path of invention, they 
were still employed but “ in the shelf, 
or the mask of the spiritual object of 
philosophy.” 

“ A system,” says he, “ which avow- 
edly has had its origin in the wish to 
obviate the pernicious conclusions of 
another system, is one which, how- 
ever it may perform its proper object 
of refutation, cah never, at the same 
time, establish a just one in the place 
of that which it has destroyed. The 
view, the end of the philosopher, has 
necessarily been sinister from the be- 
ginning, with one eye. bent on bis an- 
tagonist, the other on the truth ; and 
little is to be hoped from intentions so 
distracted,” Sic. 

“ But,” continues he, “ the worship- 
ful ( colendmimo ) Doctor Reid has not 
even attained the solitary end of refu- 
tation ; for all the conclusions of his 
countrymen, Berkely and Hume, as to 
the non-existence of matter and spirit, 
can be argued as well from his more 
ideal system, as from Locke's ideal, — 
from Reid's impressions, as "from 
Locke's ideas. Nay, more — Reid leaves 
the existence, of external objects rest- 
ing even upon a less solid proof* than 
that left by ms sceptical antagonists. 
For they argued but to the possibility 
of its non-existence, whereas, he says 


* Sulla Scuola Scozzcse di Metafhica, Parte prims. Opeta di Giambattista Magalotti. 
Padova, 1824. 
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its existence is suggested t@ m, Where's 
' the difference? 'Tis true, he proceeds to 
invest this suggestion with the dignity 
and force of being a primary law of n&^ 
ture — a supposition which any man's 
sense will reject, without my taking 
the trouble to disprove it eminently 
from the system of thcScotch philoso- 
pher himselfi \y 

“ The existence ornoo-existeuceof 
the objects that surround us, is a quee* 
tkm which we may safely leave at is- 
sue, permitting the rejectors of com- 
hum sense and the gospel to choose the 
sceptic side, if they please. The possi- 
bility of non-existence must remain 
whaleman retains the power of imagi- 
nation ; but the proof of the contrary 
must ever be confined to the impro- 
bability — the argument advanced by 
Descartes, that it is beneath the Al- 
mighty to deceive us. To this old and 
neglected proof miist we recur at bust, 
after the vain labours of the many re- 
nowned philosophers that have agita- * 
ted the question." 

After an eloquent introduction, in 
which Professor Magalotti asserts, that 
the, German psychologists have taken 
a path more astray, though with a no- 
bler and jusfcer intention than the Bri- 
tish grammarians, — for such is the ex- 
pression, and if we recall old phraseolo- 
gy, not injurious appellation, by which 
he distinguishes pur metaphysicians— 
he proceeds to examine the British and 
Scotch school of philosophy, previous* 
to his entering upon that of the Gei> 
mans, " it being wise, "says he, “to 
observe the surface of u country, and 
to cull the various fruits which it 
brings forth, ere we attempt to sink 
mines into the earth^ and search for 
the metallic treasure* which lie biiried 
in its depths." f \ f 

It would trespass by far too largely 
oft our limits, to quote at length his 
examination of the “ Sistema negati* 
m? as he palls it, of Dr Beni; we can 
merely give 4 few lunti, from which 
the reader interested in these matters 
may judge of the scope and arguments 
of the Paduan philosopher, lie begins 
with an examinatleh of the word idea. 
, ", Since Dr Reid h&4 not defined this 
^subtle little enemy, wliose annihila- 
l, as one of his op- 
proems, Would give him or hiafollow- 
ers too great au advantage bystepping 
forward to, define it ; suffice it for me, 
Jf there be any ens, material or spiri- 


tual^ whose existence will produce the 
same conclusions which have been 
drawn from ideas ” That there is, he - 
proceeds to shew.; 

" In actual impressions, or iri pas- 
sive memory, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish an idea from an impression ; 
but in active, self-exerted mem ory , in 
what Mr Stewart calls conception, it 
is Absurd to uphold, that the objects 
of our thoughts are impressions or sen- 
sations. In the dark* dreaming, what 
has the retina or its sensations to do 
with the many and glorious visions 
which stand so palpably before our 
mental vision ? That there are ideas 
of the light at least— I can but appeal 
to any reflecting man — is it not absurd 
to deny ? But let me take Dr Reid’s 
, own confession, his own words, and 
shew how therein is involved the ex- 
istence of ideas of this sense at least. 
He talks in one place, of objects being 
painted on the retina — of the optic 
nerve taking up these paintings or im- 
pressions, and flashing them upon the 
mind. This flash is idea sufficient for 
my purpose ; and, indeed, this leads to 
wnat I think the most philosophical 
definition of a sensible idea, i. e. the 
point of junction between matter and 
mind. ’• That it partakes of both essen- 
ces, is likely, but not to the purpose." 

Signor Magalotti having thus, as he 
imagines, proved that there do exist 
ideas of sight, opens his system further 
by dividing the senses iifto dependent 
and independent The dependent ones, 
i. e. the touch, taste, and smell, are 
but impressions, and furnish no ideas. 
They may be perceived, and passively 
remembered, that is, when experien- 
ced the second time, they are recogni- 
zed ; but objects of active memory they 
cannot be. Ideas are the objects of 
active memory, and these senses afford 
more. w Who," says the author, “ if 
.he reflects, can believe himself capable 
of recalling the idea of a smell, of a 
taste, qr of a particular kind of touch? 
He may recall such sensations by the 
help of visionary objects to which they 
were attached ; out it is only the visual 
peach or violet he can recall, and then 
pass to the odour,— the odour alone the 
recollection can by no means grasp." 
“ Here," continues he, " is the true 
refutation of the sceptical arguments 
of Berkely and Hume ; their reason- 
Ings apply but to the fallacious sense 
of vision, of which these arc ideas. 
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But touch has .none; and it la by 
touch alone that we are convinced of 
the existence of matter/' 

The professor's arguments With re- 
spect, to hearing, although, perhaps, 
they are more ingenious and new than 
anv others which he has broached, ore 
still extremely meagre; so much so, 
that we are quite at a loss to conclude; 
whether he is for or against 'the exist- 
ence of ideas of this sense. 

“ The ear, but for its close con* 
nexion with the organ of speech, would 
be evidently bui a dependent sense. It 
possesses faint reflections tfftd echoes 
of sounds, especially of words, which 
one would be inclined to characterize' 
as ideas, if they were not rather re- 
membrances of articulation, indepen- 
dent altogether of hearing. Words, 
nay, whole paragraphs, flit in our me- 
mory without being at all repeated: 
they are, I think, remembrances of ar- 
ticulation, though .undoubtedly ex- 
tremely, difficult to distinguish from 
the memory of objects of fearing." ' 
i ts Seeing and hearing, then, are the 
two independent senses : the eye sup- 
plied by tfe faculty of imagination, 
the ear supplied by the organ of speech, 
afford the objects of sensible memory. 
Of spiritual perception or thought, in 
other words, the conversing of the 
mind with what are oddly called ideas 
of reflection , — -with this pan of Jtfe 
phenomena of mind, British philoso- 
phers have been, and are, quite in the 
dark. They are worse than ignorant 
of this, the worthiest portion of me- 
taphysical science, inasmuch as all* 
their opinions on the subject are found- 
ed on analogies with sensations, into 
which, m spite of their affected vigi- 
lance, they all fall headlong," &c. — 
u There cannot be a more remarkable 


instance of this than in thfe book of 
Professor Stewart,* which 'commences 
with such acute and philosophical dis- ' 
tinction being established between mat* 
ter and mind, between sensation and 
reflection. No -sooner, however, has 
'.the Professor passed the limits of his 
first chapter, than he falls himself 
> r egregiousiy into the very analogical 
blunders that he at first so justly cen- 
sures. In abstraction , a subject to 1 
which he devotes a considerable chap- * 
ter, what can be more Inconsonant and 
unphilosophical than to designate, by , 
this one term, the very different ope- 
rations by which the mind arrives at 
general terms in material objects, and 
at general terms in spiritual ? In ma- 
terial objects, everv universal or gene- 
ral is made up of particulars, t • e, is 
really abstracted ; not so in spiritual 
. objects ; there every general is inclu- 
ded in' every particular. It is absurd 
to apply the term abstraction to ideas ■ 
of reflection ; and it is the grossest in- ' 
stance of that abuse of analogy, so de- 
nounced, and yet practised, by the 
Professor.” 

The Paduan's temper seems, for some 
reasoh or other, to rise when he speaks 
of , Dugald Stewart,— whether it is 
that reverence for the dead checks any 
harshness towards the other objects of 
his remarks and animadversions, or 
that he has some particular pique 
against Our distinguished countryman, 
with whose writings, indeed, he seems 
but partially acquainted. The only 
volume he knows, he characterizes 
with force, and not without some jus- 
tice, as u ingeniosa assai, anche elo- 
quent* 3 ma motto dilute” With this 
tranchante opinion Signor Magalotti 
concludes his Essay, and we our no- 
tice of it. f ' . < 


• Signor Magalotti seems as yet ignorant of the existence of the second volume of 
Stewart's Elements of Philosophy ; nor do the writings of Brown seem to have reached' 
his country, the modern Thule of literature. So much is moral geography reversed. 
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u She k not dead— She has no grave, * 

Bat lives beaekth Lough Corrib’s water, 

And in the murmur of each wave, 

Methinks 1 catch the song I taught her !” 

Thus' many an hour on Corrib’s shore,' 

Sat Cormac, raving wild and lonely $ 

Still idly, muttering o’er and o’er, 
w She lives, detained by spells unholy V 9 

“ Death claims her not, too fair for earth, 

Her spirit lives, alien of Heaven, 

Nor will it know a second birth, 

When sinful mortals are forgiven ! 

“ Cold is this rock, the wind comes chill, 

Dense mists the gloomy waters cover, ' 

. But, oh, her soul is darker still, 

To lose her God— to leave her lover 1” 

The lake was in profound repose, 

Y et one white wave came- gen tly curling, ■ 

And as it reach’d the shore, arose 
Dim figures— banners gay unfurling. 

Onward they move, an airy crowd, * 

Through each thin form a moon-light ray shone, 
While spear and helm, in pageant proud, 

.Appear in liquid undulation 1 

Bright barbed steeds, curvetting, tread 
Their trackless way with antic capers'; * 

And curtain clouds hang over head, 
festoon’d by rainbow-colour’d vapours. 

And when a breath of air would stir, 

That drapery of Heaven’s own wreathing, 

Light wings of prismy gossamer, 

Just moved and sparkled to the breathing! ( 

• Nor wanting was the choral song, 

Sidling in silvery chimes of sweetness, 

To sounds of which this subtile thing, 

Advanced in playful grace and fleetness ! 

With music’s strain all came and went, 

Upon poor Cotmac’s doubting vision, 

Now rising in wild merriment, 

Now softly fading in derision ! 

' “ Christ save her soul he boldly cried, 

And when that blessed name was spoken, 

Fierce yelk and fiendish shrieks replied, 

And vanish’d all— the sjfell was broken. 

And now on Corrib’s lonely shore, 

Freed by his word from power of FaSry, 

To lifts to love restored once more, 

Y oung Cormac welcome back his Mary. 
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XPH A'EN STMnOSm KTAIKQN IIEPINISZOMENAQN 
HAEA KflTIAAONTA ICA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

phoc. ap. Atk. 

[This is a distich by wise oldPhocy tides, 
m An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “ 'Tis ri&ht for good winebibbing people, 

“Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 
“But gaily to chat whiIb discussing their tipple.*' 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock His — 

And a very fit mdtto to put to our Nodes .3 

XJ. N. ap. Ambr . 

odoherty. 

By the way, North, Save you seen a little book lately put forth by Ilurst 
and Robinson, “ On the present State of the Periodical Press ?” The subject 
is worth your notice, I should tfiink. , 

north. 

Certainly, Ensign. I have considered the subject pretty seriously, I be- 
lieve, and I have also seen the duodecimo you mention. But I am not so .well 
skilled in the minutiae of these affairs as to be able to give any opinion as to its 
minute accuracy. 

odoherty. 

I don't mean to swear for all the particulars neither, for I have only dipped 
into it; but it seemed to me that there was an air of credibility over what little 
I read of it. How did you find it as to the Journals with which you are really 
acquainted ? 

north. * 

Really, I cannot pretend to be really acquainted with many of them. Black- 
wood and the Quarterly are the only ones of tlie greater class that 1 always 
read ; and as for the .papers, you know, I have long been contented with the 
Courier, New Times, John Bull, and Cobbett. I used to take the Chronicle 
while Jamie Pirie lived, and I took in the Examiner till his Majesty of Cock- 
aigne went to Italy. Of late I see none of these trash. 

odoherty. 

Pooh ! that's nonsense^-you should see everything, 
north. 

Sir, T can't read without spectacles now-a-days ; and I am very well pleased 
to let Tickler read the Edinburgh and Westminster for me, ana you may do 
the same for me if you have a mind, quoad the minor diurnal* of the same fac- 
tion. Cobbett I always must read, because Cobbett always must write. I en- 
joy my Cobbett. 

odoherty. 

Surely, surely. But what think ye of the proposal which this new scribe 
sets forth ? I mean his great plan for having the duties on the newspapers 
lightened? What will Robinson say to. that? A 

north. 

I have very little doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, in the 
course of a few Sessions, bring in and carry through a bill for this purpose. It 
is the only way to level the arrogance of those great a-thousand-times-over- 
be- cudgelled monsters— I mean the Old Times and such like— the worst dis- 
grace of the nation. 

odoherty. 

It would do that, to be sure, with a vengeance ; but would not the revenue 
get some sore slaps ? 

north. ‘ 

Not one cuff, I honestly believe. These overgrown scampish concerns are; 
at present, enabled to brave, not merely the influence of government, for it is 
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J'jfc evil, but a greet good, that-newspapers should be independent Of this— no, 
jj M that is not what I mink of— but the general indignation of all honeSt men 
}pt all parties, the wide, the deep, the universal' scorn ifrith which the whole 
Virtue and sense of the British people regard'tlie unblushing, open, avowed, 
acknowledged, even boasted profligacy, of some of those establishments. 

* ODOHERTY. • 

They are so to a certain extent, 1 admit ; but, surely, the little book exag- 
gerates their triumphs. 

NORTH. 

I don't know that, nor do I care for a few hundreds pr thousands, more or 
less. But this I am certain of, that if the duty on the advertisements were 
considerably lowered, and also the duty on the newspapers themselves, two 
consequences would infallibly be the result. People would advertise in fnorc 
papers than they 4o at present, and people would take in more papers. These 
are clear and obvious consequences, and from them I hold it scarcely less cer- 
tain, that two others would ensue. T mean, that an honest new paper would 
contend on more equal terms with a dishonest old one, and that the far greater 
number of advertisements published, and the far greater number of newspa- 
pers circulated in the country, would more than atone to the Exchequer for the 
loss Mr Robinson might at first sight apprehend, from a measure so bold and 
decided as that of striking, off one-half of the newspaper tax, and of the tax on 
* advertisements. 

ODOHERTY. 

Which are — - 

north; 

Threepence-halfpenny on each copy of each newspaper— and three and six- 
pence on everything, however trifling, that assumes the character of an adver- 
tisement. 

ODOHERTY. 

I confess it appears a little hard to tax journals of one sort, so heavily, and 
journals of another sort not at all— Why not tax a Magazine or a Review, as 
well? 

NORTH. 

Certainly. The excuse is, that newspapers are carried postage-free ; but 
this is, of course, quite inapplicable to the enormous proportion of all papers 
circulated exclusively in London and its suburbs — and it is far too much to 
make a man living in Bond-Street pay threepence-halfpenny, in order that 
a man livipg in the Orkney Islands may get his newspaper so much the 
cheaper. 

ODOHERTY. 

Viewed in one light it may seem so ; but do you not see the polity in those 
. days of trying to .make the provinces balance tne capital, by equalizing their 
condition as to all such things, in so far as it is by .any means possible to do 
so? - 

NORTH. , 

Very true too,, sir. Bat I can tell you this, ODoherty, that I see very great 
danger in this same balancing and equalizing you talk of, and nothing so like- 
ly to meet the ' danger as the adoption of the plan I am lauding. It is 
obvious, that the speedy conveyance of the papers published in the capital 
into every part of the empire, is gradually enabling those who influence the 
political feelings of the capital to influence also, and this almost in the same 
moment of time, the feelings of the remotest provinciates. Thus, in another 
way to be sure, London bids fair to become to Britain, what Paris has so long 
teen to France ; — and that London never can become, sir, without the whole 
character, not only of the Constitution, but of the nation, suffering an essen- 
tial and a most perilous change. To check the* danger of tjus, I again tell you, 
I see nothing half so likely, as the adoption of a scheme which will at once 
deprive old hard determined villainy of it$ exclusive means of lucre, and soon 
reduce all papers whatever under a decent measure of subjection to the general 
opinion of decent society. Sir, had there beeri no three-and-sixpence duty on 
advert&ements, the, thirty or forty traders who own the Times, would not 
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have Jared 1 to meet together .in a tavern, and decide, by a Vote, whether that 
already infamous journal should* or should not* double Its load 0 t\lnfemy> by 
'fighting the battle of the; Wte miserable Queen. This maximum opprobrium 
had been spared. , V.‘ 

' " ODOHERTY. 

I dofi't follow you* exactly— why ? 

' * ;* ' NORTH. ^ 

I can't help it* if you c&n't see what is to me as plain as any pike-staff. A 
groom out of place advertises in duly one paper* because he can't afford to pay 
two three-anct sixpences ^ the.Eisg— malce the duty only one shilling and 
ninepence* And he will give fcimsdf the benefit pf twp advertisements, and a 
clever lad is he if he finds means 1$ patronise another , paper as blackguard as 
the Times. But I take much wide|ground than all this* sir. If the news- 
paper press* particularly the Sunday one* were as free and unshackled* (I 
mean as to taxes,) as every other press is, we could not see it so infinitely above 
any other press that exists on the score of profligacy. We could not see it the 
daily* the hourly practice of a newspaper to take bribes, if the bribers were* 
in consequence of a greater competition* compelled to bribe' many more than 
they at present have to do with. Thus, for example, wfe should see no more 
of the scandalous subjection to the Interests of particular Stock-jobbers and 
brokers — we should have no more of these egregious lies which every day 
shews and detects — we should have no rflore of those attacks on men who pay 
ten guineas next day, or next week*, to 4 have their characters vindicated. This 
most crying evil of open venality would at least be greatly, very greatly dimi- 
nished. . 

ODOHERTY. \ 

Well* I had rather see than hear tell of it* as Hogg's phrase is. 

NORTH. 

You remember what Clement of the Observer did about the trial of Thistle- 
wood* The Court prohibited in the most sQlemn mariner the publication of 
any part of the evidence, in any one of that batch of trials, until the whole had 
been terminated. Mr Clement was the only one who disobeyed this. Well* 
he was ordered into the Court* and fined 5001. for the contempt— and. what 
followed? 

ODOHERTY. 

I can't charge my memory, v'faith, with such doings. 

north- * % 

Why, lie paid the money, and after he had done so, very coolly informed 
the public, that he had not only pAid the fine out of the extra profits of die 
paper containing the offensive matter, but put, over and above, a very hand- 
some sum into nis own pocket. This was as it should be ! 

„ ^ ODOHERTY. , * 

Quite so. " 

north. 

The second part of my plan would, however* tell quite as severely on many 
other quacks, as on the quacks of the Daily and Weekly Papers, If it cost 
less to advertise* more would advertise— Your King Solomon would have bro- 
thers dearer the throne— In short, the thing by being cgregiously oTerdotie at 
the first, would soon and effectually correct itself. This is very Well argued 
in the little book you have tabled. 

ODOHERTY..' „ ^ •* 

Be itso. But things will go on in the old way, notwithstanding. To tell 
you the truth* I skipped 411 that affair, at once, as unquestionable balaam.— 
What I looked to was the t Individual history of the different J ournals— Their 
comparative sales, &c*&c. &c. * 

NO RYfl. v, 

All which, much distrusting, I scarcely gave one glance to. 

ODOHERTY. 

Distrusting.? Why? 

NORTH. ^ ^ 

Why ? for this simple reason, sir, that there is no means of ascertaining the 

actual sale of any one newspaper in existence. They themselves, to be sum* 
Voi-XVIJ. 2G 
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pretend, that, when they refer you to the Stamp-office, which will prove in- 
contestably the issuing of so many thousand stamps, for such and such a paper, 
it is impossible for any man in his senses to doubt that that number of the 
Times, the Chronicle, or whatever it be, was actually distributed among the 
British public on the day alleged. But this is all the merest bam. The fact, 
sir, is— and I know it— that it is the daily custom Of the London papers to 
send and pay for a vast number of stamped sheets more than they want. Some 
provincial paper or other is happy to make use .of their surplus paper, pro- 
vided the London office will only save them the trouble of having a separate 
agent of their ownin town, to get their stamps for them. One paper, one of 
the principal proprietors of which confessed the fact to me t’other day, supplies 
regularly no less than fifteen different provincial prints with their stamped pa- 
per in this way: but, although I did. not exactly put that question, it cannot 
be doubted the whole aggregated sale of the said fifteen is made to figure as 
part and parcel of the circulation of my friend's own concern, in the yearly 
or half-yearly statements thereof, which you are in the habit of staring over. 

* , ODOHERTY. 

All this is, I confess, news to me. — So you believe nothing, then, of the 
statements they all do put forth ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing; unless I happen to know of my* own knowledge, that the property 
and management of the paper, .(for I don’t speak at present of either of these 
taken separately,) are united in the hands of a man above having any connec- 
tion with the promulgation of any falsehood on any subject whatever. — Such 
a man as Stoddart or Mudford, for example — nobody believes they would 
lie for anything, far less for this sort of filth. 

* , . ODOHERTY. 

Certainly not. — By the by, now you mention it, I was thunderstruck to find 
it laid down distinctly, that the total number of political journals circulated 
in the British islands has trebled — yes, trebled, within the last forty years. 

NOJ^tH. 

No wonder. The American Revolution — the French Revolution — Buona- 
parte — Wellington— the stream of events, and the immense increase of read- 
ers of everything else— when you take this into view, no wonder at the in- 
crease about the newspapers. 

ODOHERTY. 

1 suppose nobody ever heard of such editions of even the best books a hun- 
dred years ago, as we now daily hear of. # 

' NORTH. 

No ; not stall. In Pope’s time, sir, 500 copies was a great edition — you will 
find this taken for granted in all the books of the time. — Even in Dr Johnson’s 
time, 750 Was reckoned a very large edition of the most, popular book, by the 
most popular author of his day. Even twenty years back, tnings were in a to- 
tally different condition from what we are now accustomed to. Wlmt would 
anybody have said, to an edition of 10,000, or 12,000, of a new novel ? — What 
would anybody have said to a Revifcw selling 12,000 or 14,000 regularly every 
number, as I believe the Quarterly has done, for several years back? Sir, this 
business has progressed in the most astonishing ratio. 

ODOIIERTY. 

Ay, i’faith, and nobody has more reason to rub his hands thereupon than 
. yourself. 

NORTH. v, 

v * So— Well, well, let that pass— now that your segar is out, pray have the 
kindness to unlock the balaam box here, and let’s ^ee what’s to go on ; for the 
12th draweth on, and my heart panteth for Brse-Mar. 

"/ 1 . OPOHERTY. 

And> tli at s; what I will do, my hearty ; and many's the time we have done 
i$Qre.fbr each other before this night was born. Here, give me the key ; you 
4wxike% iv it,at your watch, I think. 

% J NORTH. 

' There it is; take care -of my grandmother’s repeater Tis the little 
queer-looking fellow, with the B, B. R. B. woven in cypher upon it. 
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Wlia’t, four B'b ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, Bailie— Blackwood's— Balaam — Box. 'Tis liis box, you know,— 
because, according to our friend's verses long ago, out of every one of these 
bunches it is highly probable 

“ Our worthy Publisher purloins a few 
About liis roasting mutton-shanks to ‘screw — ■" 

ODOHERTY. 

Here's something in old Tickler's fist — shall we begin with overhauling 
that lad? 

NORTH. 

Certainly — Does he mean to stay all the summer in Dubiiti, I wonder ? 
Head him, Morgan. 

ODOUiiiTr, (reads.) 

“ Letters of Timothy Tickler, Esq. to Eminent Literary Characters, Num- 
ber — to Sir James Mackintosh, Knt. late Recorder of Bombay — ” 

NORTH. 

W hat ? what ? what ? Sir Jamie again ? 

ODOllEKTl. 

Pooh! don't be alarmed — one would have thought you had seen Parr's 
wig or Gerald's ghost, or the Bonassus rampant — *tis only a letter Sir Jamie, 
I perceive, about his articles on Brodie's History, and Croker's edition of the 
Suffolk Papers, in the last Edinburgh" Review. 

NORTH. 

Come, that's rather too much, Timotheus* I thought he had sufficiently 
squabaslied those two concerns iu one of his late effusions to Jiffiey. But 
read on. 

ODOHERTY. 

Excuse me — 'tis a cursed small hand — I see it begins as usual with a philip- 
pic anent things in general — “ Burke ” — “ Pitt” — “ Gibbon”— Ilume” — 
" Brodio” — " Charles ” — “ Colonel Harrison"— ay, ay, we may hop over a little 
of this ground. " Your last Number, sir,"— Here we are more likely to have 
something — “Flagrant”—" calumnious,” — Pooh ! pooh ! what another about 
nothing ! Come, here's something in double column, and one half in red ink, 
I swear. Listen to him here. North — (reads ) — " It may be thought that the 
trivial punishment I have already inflicted on your critique was as much as 
the affair merited. It may be so, very probably. But it so happens, sir, that 
you have to do with a queer old gentleman, three-fourths of whose library is 
made up of old books, and one half of whose time is spent in hunting up and 
down among them' in quest of matters nearly as insignificant as the party spleen 
of an Edinburgh Reviewer, or the historical accuracy of a Sir James Mackin- 
tosh.” Come, Timothy gets prosy. 

. NORTH. 

Let me hear the double column part of it. 

ODOHERTY. 

Oh ! it is infernally long — I liav'nt wind for it, really. 

NORTH. 

A specimen, ’ then— corrections of Sir James’ corrections as to matters of 
fact, I presume ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Exactly — ay, he puts tho sentence of blue and yellow on the first column, 
and his own in red ink opposite to it. Ha ! I see w imp he had begun to write 
with a new pen. I can make him out here, 1 beligvth^fcere goes, then. 

Thus reciteth and correcteth Sir J. To which respondeth Timothy Tickler 
Mackintosh , Knt. Esq . 

c * Henry Grey, only Duke of Kent, The Duke of Kent died the 5th 
died in 1740," for which read 1741. June, 1740. See London Magazine 

for 1740, p. 801, and Gent. Mag. for 
1740, p. 314. 

NORTH, 


Very well, Timothy !— Go on. 
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0 DOHERTY* 

Sir Jamie again* To which again Timothcus. * 

“Hereldest son (George,) afterwards These four Lords Hervey did really 
jmwidXord Uer\ey " There was John, exist, and yet the editor of Lady Suf- 
fikst Lord Hervey? afterwards -crea- folk’s Letters is rights tod the critic 
ted Earl of Bristol. Carr , second egregiously wrong. ^ 

Lord If ervey, his eldest son. John, John, first Lord Hdrvey, so crea- 
third Lord Hervey, his second soii; ted in XT03, was created Earl of Bris- 
consequently lady Hervey* s son, tol in 1714. His eldest son, Carr, was 
George , was the fourth Lord Bor* only W commoner, called Lord Hervey 
vcy, ! by courtesy. ’ < Bo was his second son 

John for many years ; but in 1733, 
the latter was created a peer, (see 
* Coxe,) by the title of Lord Hervey, 

and on his death, {old Lord Bristol 
being still alive,) his son George be- 
came the second peer of the creation of 
1733, and on Lord Bristol's death, he 
became also the second * peer of the 
creation of 1703. So that the critic is 
doubly Wrong ; and without any ex- 
cuse ; for all these facts may be ga- 

• ; thered from the editor’s notes, as well 

as from the peerages. 5 

■* NORTH. ■ 

Well hit.again, Tim. * 

* OD0HERT*. 

At it again, boys. 

- »■ Sir James! *..*«. Southside ! / ! 

" Leonel, seventh Earl, and first * The "Duke of Dorset died 9tli Octo- 
Duke of Dorset, died in 1765."— For ber, 1765. See London Magazine, p. 
1765, read 1763 ! 593, and Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 

491. 

ODOHEUTV. 

Bound fourth ! 

The Recorder l * Longshxinks ! ! ! 

“ Lord Scarborough put a period to This is not mere inaccuracy on the 
his existence in 1739. — For 1739, part of the critic ; it is ignorance. He 
read 1740. has forgotten that the style was not yet 

changed, and Lord Scarborough died 
on the 4th February, 1739, old style. 

* NORTH. 

A facer I— Does he come to time ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Rqund the fifth. Here they go. 

Jem! '* Tim! 1 1 

4t The great Lord Mansfield died on - I have already laughed-at the value 
the 20th March, 1793, in the eighty- and importance of this correction , if it 
eighth year of his age.”*?— Lord Mans- even were one ; but unfortunately the 
field was bom on the Sid March , 1705, erudite critic? again forgets the change 
and was therefore in the eighty-ninth of the style* M&rch 1705, old style, 
year of hie % *, would beMarch 1706, new style ; so 

. * v ,/ that Lord Mansfield seems to have 

wanted some few days of completing 
^ u 17 * his 33th year. > . v - 

n themselves 
It was ridi- 
,* but to find 

that his gi^Ri^idments are, if* fi act, flagrant blunders, is as comicalas any- 
thing in-. Mathews's American judge. But we have other fish to $y« Just 
nut Timothv into mv Dortfolio and see what comes to hand neat. ? 
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r-s man ; such errors and such corrections are i 
, not worth the notice of a pipe-stapple. 

rtotogh fcosee a. solemn jackass set about Such amendments 
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qpojierty. 

“ Remains of Robert Bloomfield.” Ay> poor fellow ! there was one genuine 
poet, though of the lowly breed. 

'try. NORTH. 

lie was so indeed, Odoherty, I thought that book would he found In the 
box ; for I had a letter not long ago mentioning the thing from his family. 
They sent me, by the way, mw&m the proof-sheets’ of the book, and a speci- 
men of his hand- writing. Should you like to see it ? ^ 

. ' * ?>: O DOHERTY# * 1 

Not I ; give it to DTsraeli. lie, you recollect, is one, not of the Bumpolo- 
gists, but of the Fistologists ; he will take it quite as a compliment. 

' * : NORTH. 

I dare say they hatfe sent him another letter apd specimen of the same cut 
already. You must table your coin on this occasion, ODoherty. Bloomfield, 
from no fault of his-own, has died poor, and left a worthy and amiable family 
in rather a dependent condition! You must take a few copies of the Remains 
at all events. , ; 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, as neither you nor I have any young ladies* to put to school, 1 don't 
know in what other way we can do anything tor Bloomfield’s daughters. Well, 
put me down, editor. 

1 . NORTH. 

I will, sir ; but there is no school in the case. Miss Hannah Bloomfield, 
indeed, wishes to have a situation as amusical teacher in some respectable fa- 
mily, and as she is evidently, from what appears in these very volumes, possessed 
of very considerable musical taste and skill, I trust the worthy daughter of such 
a man will not he long in getting the establishment she wishes. The whole 
family have been brought up, I well know, in the most exemplary manner ; 
as indeed what else could anybody expect from the paternal solicitude of a man 
whose native strength of mind kept him at all times superior to the manifold 
temptations with which his lot naturally surrounded him, and who, in every ' 
line he ever wrote, shewed himself the friend of virtue ?■ Sir, we have had but 
few real poets from this class of people ; and, alas ! fewer still, who, like 
Bloomfield, adhered steadily to the virtuous feelings of their lowly youth, 
when circumstances had introduced him to the dazzle and bustle of the upper 
world. I honour the memory of Robert Bloomfield. 

ODOHERTY. o'* 

Yes, he was always one of your favourites. I see they have printed here 4 
your pretty verses on Kls death— this is right, too— and some verses of Mont- 
gomery's also, which I now recollect to have seen somewhere before. 

NORTH. 

In the Sheffield Iris, probably — or Alaric Watts' Leeds Intelligencer— 
which, by the way, is a paper of very high merit in a literary point of view ; 
indeed the best of all' the Literary Gazettes. , - 

ODOHERTY. * * 1 

Literary Gazettes ! — What a rumpus all that fry have been keeping up about 
Miss Landon’s poetry— the Impro visa trice, 1 mean. 

* NORTH. 

Why, I always thought you had been one of her greatest admirers, Odo- 
herty. Was it not you that told me she was so very handsome ? — A perfect 
beauty, I think you said. > - * 

\ ODOHERTY. 

And I said truly. She is one of the sweetest little girls in the world, and 
her book is one of the sweetest little books in the world ; but Jerdan's extra- 
vagant trumpetting has quite sickened everybody ; and our friend Alaric has 
been doing rather too-much in the same fashion. This sort of stuff plays the 
devil with any hook Sappho ! and Corinna, forsooth ! Proper humbug ! 

NORTH. / 

I confess you are speaking pretty nearly my own sentiments. I ran over 
the book— and I really could see nothing of the originality, vigour, and so 1 
forth, they all chatter, about. Very elegant, flowing verses they are— but all 
maefe up of Moore and Byron.. * 
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ODOHERTY. 

Nay, nay, when you look over the Improvisatrice again, I am sure you will 
retract this. You know very well that I am no great believer in female ge- 
nius ; but nevertheless, there is a certain feminine elegance about the voluptu- 
ousness of this book, which, to a certain extent, marks* it with an individual 
character of its own. ' N 

* v ‘ NORT&. 

I won’t allow you to review this book, my dear Standard-bearer for I per- 
ceive you are half In- love with the damsel concerned; and under such circum- 
stances, a cool and dispassionate estimate is what nobody could be expected to 
give — least of all you, you red-hot monster of Munster. 

ODOHERTY. 

No abuse, my old Bully-rock. 

NORTH. 

Nay, 'tis you that must be called Bully-Rock, now— for I suppose you ac- 
knowledge the “ Munster Farmer** now to be but another of your aliases — I 
knew you at the first page, man. No drawing of straws before so old a cat. 

. ODOHERTY. 

The book is mine, sir. . I need keep no secrets from you. 

NORTH. 

Gad-a-mercy I I now for the first time begin to suspect that you had no- 
thing at all to do with it. 

ODOHERTY. 

Even as you please, most worshipful. These trifles do not affect me or my 
equanimity. 

NORTH. 

Impenetrable, imperturbable brazen face ! — But get on, man. 

* X) DOHERTY.' 

v My eye ! here’s Gfllray Redivivus. Here’s the first number of the reprint of 
his caricatures — you must put on your spectacles now, Mr Christopher. 

NORTH. 

Ah! and that I will, my hearty. Well, this wRs really well thought on. 
What a pity that these things should have been sinking into the great gulph ! 
Ha ! ha ! the old paper-money concerns once more ! Here’s Sherry ipsissimus. 
u Don’t take the notes, John Bull; nobody takes notes now-a-days ; they 
won’t even -take mine i” How good this view of the fine old sinner’s phiz is — 
and Charlie, too, with his cockade tricolor ! Well, these days are over. 

ODOHERTY. 

What a capital Pitt ! — The pen behind the ear, and all ! — And John Bull, 
too—^why, Liston never sported a better grin. Turn over— ay, ay, this will do. 

NORTH. v 

c< The Broad-bottomites getting into the grand costume !" — Long live the 
immortal memory of 1806 . Glorious Charlie ! in what a pother vou are sha- 
ving ! — Illustrious Lansdowne ! in what majesty dost thou strut ! — Profound 
Ego ! what gravity Is in thy Self-adoration !— Oh dear ! oh dear ! — That face 
of Lord Henry Petty and that toe— they are enough to kill a horse ! 

ODOHERTY. 

This grand one of old George, with Boney on his hand,*— how vividly it re- 
calls to my memory the laughter of the years that were f Hang it ! if I were 
r to live a hundred years, I should never see any new thing to affect file in the 
same manner. How intensely familiar we all were inade with the honest, 
open, well-larded countenance, of Georgius Tertius ! What a solemn, fatherly 
suavity, in his goggling eyes ! How reverend his bob-m£jor! how grand his 
blue ribbon ! how ample his paunch ! What a sweet in-falling of the chin, ho- 
liest old Cock ! \ 

. ;* , NORTH. , 

Excellent monarch ! Pater patriae truly, if ever . there was one. Here, again, 
is a very worthy one ; one of Gillray's very best things,, Odoherty. Behold Nap, 
m gingerbread baker, thrusting a new hatch of pie-crust kings into his oven. 
Ye glooms Josephs, Jeromes, Louises ! where are ye all now ? — quite chop- 
fallen tjsft fljgarial Wirtemberg ! Baden !*~Ah ! Morgan, what queer times these 
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ODOHERTY. 

Indeed they were, old Royster j and may they that wish for the like of them 
find the short cut to Gehenna, say I. — We have no political caricaturist 
tiow-a-days, North. 

&ORTIJ. 

Why, George Cruikshank does many things better ; and yet it is impossi- 
ble to deny great merit to many of his things about the time of the Queen's 
row. Alderman Wood was quite a hero for the pencil, and her Majesty was 
such a heroine— Of late he, or whoever feeds the shop-windows, has fallen, off 
sadly. The whole batch of the Battier concerns’ was deplorably stupid, and as 
for the Windsor-Park sketches, saw ye ever such a leaden, laborious dulness 
of repetition ? 

ODOnEBTY. ; 

Pooh ! they're very well fitted for the time. Party spirit is very cool at pre- 
sent, and you would not have the party caricatures to be very pointed when that 
is the case. No, no, the public are taken up with other thiflgB, North. 

NORTH. 

True, Morgan; and., moreover, the great circulation lately of exquisite en- 
gravings of scenery among us shews decidedly a new and more polished sort of 
taste spreading among the people. Why, you can’t go into a print-shop now- 
adays without seeing a whole swarm of new yrnrks coming out in numbers, 
any one leaf of which would have been looked on as a real wonder some do- 
zen or ten years back. There's Hugh Williams's Greek engravings, now, have 
you seen those? 

•ODOHERTY. 

To be sure I hpve, and i’fcith they are worthy of the drawings themselves, 
an# that is compliment enough. Gad ! what a fine thing we should have 
thought it, when we were young lads at our classics, to he able to get such di- 
vine views of all the scenes the old ones said and sung about, for such a 
mere trifle of money. The engraving of the Tombs of Platjea ! Well, I really 
had no notion that the effect of that most original and, undescribable work of 
art could have been so nearly given in black and white, to say nothing of the 
great reduction of scale. 

NORTH. 

Tli ere are many others of the series not a whit less interesting. One, of the 
Temple of Jupiter Panthellenius in JEgina, particularly struck me — and 
Thebes ! faith, I believe, that is, after all, the very chef-d'oeuvre. But, per- 
haps, you don't know, Odoherty, what is one of my chicfesl delights when I 
look over this work ; and that is neither mere nor less than this, sir, that Wil- 
liams has had Sll his engravings done by native artists, and young, very young 
ones mostly. Sir, these things may sliest themselves by the side of the very 
best that London can produce. The fortunes of Ilorsburgh and Miller arc 
made ; for, as to James Stewart, he, you know, was up enough long before this 
job. His engraving of Allan's last picture is a grand thing. I never saw an 
artist who shewed greater tact in preserving the minutiae of his painter's pecu- 
liar touches. 


* ODOHERTY. 

Stewart is a fine handy lad, and a very modest one too. So good luck to 
him, — and here's a bumper to Williams. 

NORTH. 

Welchman though lie be, he is an honour to, Scotia — here he goes. His 
Views of Athens will live as long as her memory. 

“ Shall I unmoved behold the hallow'd seienc 
Which others rave of, though they knevV it not ? 

Though here no more Apollo haunt his grot, 

And tliou, the Muses* seat, art now their grave*-* 

Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, r * 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the caye. 

And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious vfave !"— 

J ‘ \ ODOHERTY. 

Byron P-huro ! 
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v * NORTH. 

- Cotfie, tome, none of your sneers/ Hugh Wi^iama , prints are certainly the 
best illustrations: $nv one, can bind up with ByrbnVpoems. Others give you 
views, caricatures, (call them aa<*yoii will,) of his personages, more or less 1 
happy, but this is nothing. Williams has been, like the poet, inspired by the sky, 
*$he mountains, the filing of Greece, and the kindred stamp Of their inspiration 
looks you in the face whichever way you turn among thete works. 

ODOHERTY. ’ " 

I was glad to see the prints were so mall, for this was the purpose I atone? 
thought ofturning them to. \ . . I . 

f ** NORTH. ; . ’ 

Upon the same principle 1 take Thomson of^Uaddihgstone's Fast-Castle to 
be the finest and most satisfactory accompaniment for the Story of Lam mer- 
lin oor — and Nasidyth's Old Prison of Edinburgh stands ditto, ditto, for the 
Hean of Mid-Lotnian. 

" + ' , ' ODOHERTY. 

I wish Williamswould give us a series of his Italian things too— and par- 
ticularly his Sicilian ones-*-*for Agrigentum and Syracuse are, after all, less 
known to most people than any other old places of anything like the same in- 
teresting character. * . 

NORTH. 

People may rail about boyish tastes, and what ;not, as long as they have a 
mind. I confess I like a book all the better for its being illustrated. Perhaps 
'tis my imagination cooling, Ensign ; but there, for example, was Basil Halls 
book about South America; I confess I worthl fain have had a few cuts of his 
San Martins, O' Higginses, andthe rest of them. * 

* * ‘ t , /V, '* OponfRltTY.' ; " < # 

. And ! own I ahould have liked to see what sort of a,figure old Cochrane 
cuts in his -outlandish riggery. He was a rum one enough in that long blue 
"tog, and low-browed, broad-brimmed castor, at we used to see him lounging 
about town. ■ . \ ■ - ‘ 

By some accident I never Saw Lord Cochrane in toy life. He is a noble fel- 
low— mad, of course— but that's what he can't help. > 

' * ' ODOHERTY. 

Was it madnessthat dished him ? ■ • * 

''“v :** ‘ 1 • Nba^H. ■' 

Certainly ; the only thing Chat dished him Was the denying of the hoax, in 
the way he did, in the House of Commons. Had he stood firm on his feet, and 
said what was God’s truth, that he Was a sailor, and not a morffl philosopher ; 
and that if he had acted wrong, his error consisted , merely in doing cleverly 
and successfully what thousands both of the most holy saints, and the most 
honourable sinners in the land, were trying to do every day; if he bad stood 
up with a* hold fe.ee, and spoken plain common sense after this fashion, 1 
should like to knOW who would Seriously have thought a pin the worse of 
him, at least for more than a week or two. * Not I, for one. But the truth is, 
that every one thing he ever did in this country*after he began tp think him- 
self a politician, was a perfect proof of madness. 4 V‘ i 

ODOHERTY. 

/ Well, 'tis lucky he has got into a walk, where, wbat you are pleased to call 
madness, does better than ah the wisdom in the world would do. Will he ever 
come home" again, think ye f w • * * ^ ' if; r ' 

* * i north. ' i '' 4 r f ' 

I don't know. Many queer stories are going about* Some say be has done ^ 
; fhihgs about tbcEngiisfi shipping that would, land hiht inextricably in l&w- 
■ if he shewed bis nose here. Others; again, maintain thathe has arranged 
fi^jj these concerns of late, and that it Would be toothing strangedf heahould be 
' seen para$ng:Pafl-Mall Within this tW&vfcmOtoth. For my part, I know no- 
thing of th£ matter. Captain Hall could tell, no doubt. 

' ’ *' • inquiRTY. ' " 

Aye, 4 aye; but Hall was a great .dm too knowing to tell lialf what he knew 
about some of thosefblka in his book. v ^ r 
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WORTH. 

\ * T° be sure he was ; and, in, particular, I have heard that his MS. Journal 
could furnish a very extraordinary bundle of Cochraniana, over and! above what 
the'book sets forth. Well, we can't quarrel with this reserve. 

ODOHERTY. . 

Bless your soul, I quarrel with nothing. I think Hall's book is a perfect 
model in its way. Great art in both the wimple-speaking part of it, and the half- 
speaking. r. ' 

V* ■ WORTH. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer of Basil, whether he was Sir Jamie or not, devil . 
cares, made a grand attempt to persuade the World that the weight of the Cap- 
tain's authority lay entirely his own way as to the question of revolutions in 
South America, and, by implication, elsewhere ; but as you have seen the 
work, I need hot tell you this is just another trick of the old trade. 

ODOHERTY. 

And what pise should it be? He, of course, gave no opinion about any other 
revolution question except that on which all the World has all along been 
exactly of the same way of thinking. I mean, the total impossibility and ab- 
surdity of every scheme for re-establishing the government of Spain over her 
great American colonies. 

NORTH. 

Exactly so— he speaks decidedly, as he should do, upon this head, and as 
to all the details of the different humbug constitutions that have been knocked' 
up and down like so many nine-pins in that quarter during the last ten or 
twelve years, he says, in spite of Sir Jamie, — lie says not one word but what 
is perfectly consistent with the truth and justice of the views which 1 have re- 
cently been putting forth as to those concerns. He, in fact, hints continually 
his total contempt for everything connected with these new establishments, 
except only the individual merits, (such he esteems them,) of San Martin in 
Chili and Iturbidein Mexico. The wild and cruel ruin whidfc, with scarcely 
one exception, the insurgent party has everywhere heaped on the private and 
domestic fortunes of those opposed to them, or suspected of being opposed to 
them in opinion, — the brutal sulky rage with which everything venerable for 
rank, station, refinement, and virtue, lias, in a thousand instances, been sa- 
crificed to the mean and jealous demon of Liberalism, — the outrages on age, 
elegance, loveliness, — the rash, remorseless villainy which has trampled all 
that ennobled the soil into the dust of degradation, nay, of absolute misery, — 
of all this, sir, Captain Hall, being a Scottish gentlapnun and a British officer, 
could not possibly think a whit differently from all the others of the same 
class of men I have ever happened to converse with on any of the topics in 
question, nor has he said one syllable that looks as if he had done so ; though 
I have no sort of doubt the critique in the Edinburgh Review, and Sir James's 
puff parliamentary, .were both of them dictated in some measure by a skulk- 
ing sort of notion that the brutum vulgus might be bamboozied into the .belief 
that Captain Hall had realjy written a Whiggish book touching South Ame- 
rica. ' * 

- ODOHERTY. 

Does Sir James owe Constable any money ? 

NORTH. 

Not knowing, can't say« 

ODOHERTY. 

Well, well.— -The Captain should certainly have given us a few prints of 
his heroes. He had some grand* affairs in his Loo-choo book. 

north. # 

Aye, and so hd had. By the by, have you heard that it turns out that he 
was completely taken in by those petticoated prigs ? That his primitive Loo- 
choo lads are now understood to be, without exception, the prettiest set of 
old rascally*cunning swindlers that eyer infested the Yellow Sea? 

V 1 ODOHERTY, 1 . , 

I had not heard of the humbug feeing ripped up. “Well, I ani sorry to hear 
this, for I really had been much affected with this simplicity of their manners. 
The print of the leave-taking, in particular, was rather too much for my feeL 
Vol.XVI. 4 2H 
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irtgs — them booing and Basil foomg‘--*theTn doing him, and him Lbo-chooing 
them. 'Twas a fine picture of humanity on the umbrella system. ' 

north. 

Aye, aye. 'Well, lie has got hold of people whom he could understand thi* 
time, and he has done himself justice. His book, sir, is, after all, one of the 
few sprigs of 1894, which won't wither with the season. I back Captain Hall’s 
South America, and Captain Rock Detected, against any three octavos, or duo- 
decimos either, of .the growth. _ 

' C OIHJITJERTY. 

Have you* seen a Tour in Germany lately published by Constable’s people > 
I hear 'tis rather k clever thing.* - 

NORTH. 

I was reading some parts of it over again this very evening/ I like the book 
very well upon the whole. Who writes it ? 

ODOHERTY. 

A Mr Russell, I bear ; a young man who has just been called to the bar here. 

north. 

I hoped it "might turn out to be a very young man, for otherwise there 
would be something offensive in the style occasionally. Cursedly spruce and 
pointed— you understand me. 

odoherty. 

O aye ; but I hear this is a genuine clever fellow, so one must overlook these 
little things, and expect better hereafter. 

NORTH. 

Why, as to that, I made no objection to anything, but a little occasional 
false taste in style — a thing which, in an early work like this, is of no sort of 
consequence. The stuff of his book is good, and his feelings are good through- 
out. We must get Kempferhausen to bring him here some night— for being 
a German — Ni/t il Germanici a se alienum — you Understand me ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes, yes, of course, the lad has laid his lugs in our friend's Stein wein long 
ere this time of day. Well, the Germanic faction is getting on ; this gentle- 
man and young Carlysle — he who translated ►Meister— are two pretty addi- 
tions to Kempferhausen's battalion. To be serious, North, we shall run some 
risk of foundation. Have you seen the last London Magazine, how bitter 
they are on the poor William Meister ? 

** NORTH. 

Not I, i'faith — I see ifhne of these concerns— not I. What are' they say- 
ing? 

ODOHERTY. 

Oh ! abusing the Germans up-hill and down-dale — buzzing like fiery my- 
riads of sand flies. 

NORTH. 

And stinging ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not knowing, can’t say. , 

* '£ NORTH. 

Well, I should have thought my friend Opium would have kept them from 
this particular piece of nonsense — but that’s true too, the whole may be one of 
his quizzes : He was always fond of a practiced joke, hang him. 

/ ' OPOHJ5RTy/ v 

He says old Goethe is an idiot— this is pretty abuse, surely. " / 

■ J NORTH. 

Aye, aye, about abuse as well as other things, ’tis a true saying enough that 
most people consider it as “ no loss, that a friend gets/' 

' ' ODOHERTY. 

, .You Would disapprove, I suppose, of the attack on De Quincey in the John 
jfU^agazine? 

v . . NORTH. ' * 

Disapprove ?•— I Utterly despised it, and 90 , no doubt, did he.^ They say he 
is no scholar, because he has never published any verbal criticisms on any 
Greek authors— what stuff! then, I take it, the best scholars in the world are 
- * ' * „ # 19 
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such creatures as Dr Parr— rubbish that I honestly confess* I never used to 
think any sensible man would condescend to class much higher than a Petra- 
logist, or a — • * \ 

xt i ODOHEETY. 

HI defy you to fill up that sentence— go on* 

/ “ NOETH* 

Parr indeed ! Persuade me that that goggling ass knowB anything about ihe 
true spirit of Athenian antiquity ! That egregious consumer of shag* a fit per- 
son to analyse the soul of Sappho !— that turnip-headed buffoon in a cassock* 
able to follow the wit of Aristophanes— no, no, sir — no tricks upon travellers. 
What has he done ? what has he done ? That is the question. 

ODOHEETY. 

Why, all the world knows what be has done— he has drunk a great deal of 
bad beer, smoked a great deal of bad tobacco, uttered a great deal of bad 
jokes, and published, thank heaven J not a great deal of dull prose, out-cari- 
caturing the pomposity of Dr Johnson's first and worst style, accompanied 
with some score or two of notes in English, and Notutce in Latin, .of which it 
is entirely impossible for any human creature to decide which is the most con- 
temptible — their strutting boldness of language, their blown-up inanity of 
thought, or the vile self-satisfied grin of their abominable paedogical republi- 
canism— a disgusting old fellow, sir ! . 

north. 

Old ? Is that an epithet of contempt, Mr Ensign ? 

• . ODOHEETY. 

Beg pardon— a disgusting fellow — 

NORTH. 

Thou hast said it. An excellent clergyman in his parish, an excellent 
schoolmaster in his school, but in his character of a wit and an author, one ot 
the most genuine feather-beds of humbug that ever filled up a corner in the 
world — all which, however, is no matter of ours — wherefore pass we on— I 
would not have thought it worth while to name his name, even to you, had 
it not been that I lately remarked sundry attempts to bolster up his justly 
battered reputation, not in the jvritings of any of his own filthy party, for 
that would have been quite right, but in one of D‘Israeli's recent works— 
which of them I at this moment forget— so help me, my memory, Morgan, 
even my memory begins to— 

~ ODOHEETY. % 

Stuff— stuff— stuff ! ! What's the use of what they call a good memory ? 

noeth. 

You will perhaps think more of that, young gentleman, when your hairs, 
like mine— 

ODOHEUTY. 

Pooh ! pooh ! I've worn falsities these five years. But what signifies your 
grand memory ? Things really of importance to any man s concerns, are by 
that man remembered— other things are of no consequence. I, for my part, 
find it is always much less trouble to fill up the details of any piece of busi- 
ness from the creation of fancy, than by cudgelling one's brains for the minu- 
tiae of fact— In fact, air, I despise fact 

noeth. 

Aha! mylad, very pretty talking all fins ! But, as Coleridge says in his Friend, 
we always think the least about what we feel file most. In tne heroic ages, 
they had not so many words as we have now for expressing the different^hades 
and shapes of personal beauty or personal valour ; there was less #lk about 
chivalry among file Cceur-de-lions than among a pack of dandy hussars; — 
and from what lips does, one hear so much about, honour ancf patrioti^m as a 
puppy Whig's?— But I'm weary offalking to you, Ensign.— Here, draw ano- 
ther cofic. I desired our friend, the Ambrosian, to have him touched with the 
ice— just touched*— Aye, that's yoUr sort. What a safis&ctory thing this is 
now ! * 1 

- 1 " * ODOHXETY, ' 

Saw, I suppose— Aye, I thought .so from the twist, of your lips. 
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M NORTH. 

; Now. Itake your pen In yotirhand like a good diligent lad, and touch me off 
a neat handy little article oh this same Tour in Germany. 

t lf » * ODOHERTY. ( 

Me? Bless you,thave not read one word ofit* 

NORTH. 

Never heed— begin with a sounding paragraph about things In general ; at 
the closer of each paragraph you shall have a bumper. — Yea, stick w c to the 
old bargain. v * 

v odoheIrty. ' 

Pretty litBe pebbles of paragraphs we shall be having ; Well, here goes ! But 
to save time and trouble, tell me, since you have read the book, what you really 
thinkof it— honestly now. Kit. * . " ’ „ 

' NORTH. 

Well, .well— fill tny glass again, boy. Tis an excellent little book, I assure 
you, Sir Morgan. The author appears to have spent some time at Jena, and after 
making himself well acquainted with the language, to have travelled consider- 
ably over the north of Germany, and a .little in the south also. He has given, 
in what will probably be the most amusing part of his book to common read- 
ers, a very graphic account indeed of the mode of life prevalent among that 
apparently queerest of all queer orders of beings, the German students. He 
bar entered into fell and, exjhcie, accurate details of their extravagant,, enthu- 
siastic, absurd, overbearing, hobbletehoy existence, their pride, their folly, 
their dubs, their duels, their whiskers, their tobacco-pipes, their schnaps, their 
shirt-collars; and their (portaous jack-boots. AU other bodies of students that 

S have seen or heard of, would appear to be but milk-and-water shadows of 
ieir academical absurdity— and yet, strange’ to say, it appearjs to be by no 
means dear, that a German university is not at this moment the place where 
the most extensive and the most accurate learning may be acquired at the 
cheapest rate. Sir, this affair seems to be made up of one bundle of anomalies. 
You must, on reflection, read the whole of the chapters he has devoted to its 
consideration, ere you review them. 

ODOHERTY. * 0 

If their way of thinking be' either 'more queer or more laudable than what we 
had to do with at old Trip; Coll. Dub., I snail consider myself as a rump and 
dozen in my victim’s debt. 

* ‘ " ‘ • NORTH. 

As to that, not knowing, can't say. But the really important part of the 
book is its politics, and it was this mat made me wish you should do some- 
thing in it for Maga. Sir, we have been much abused by the people who have 
written and spoken about Germany for the last five or six years. 

h\t OUOHERTY. 

As how? ; "•* 

'< ' ‘ “ « v ' NORTH. \ ;S 


Why, for example, We have been deaved with the hoarse cry, that the King 
of Prussia has behaved in all manner of beastly ways to his people. We have 
. been told that he has promised to Jo everything for them, and that he has 
done nothing : and this sort of thing has been repeated so often by all the re- 
giment, of hawlers, from Brougham ,the Bold downwards, thajt honest people 
have really been dinned into some sort of belief, that the thing must be so. — 
~ But here we have the facts— Sir Morgan 0 Doherty, here we have the plain 
facts of the case ; and l assure you, 1 think the author of this book would 
*have deserved no slight commendation had his work consisted merely of this 
* one excellent expose. He has shewn, sir, in the most complete and satisfac- 
‘ Cory manner, that in ag far as*it has- been possible for life government of 


Prussiai to increase the political .privileges of the people of ; Prussia, the thing 
acfinklly: has been done. The king ana his ministers bate reformed to a very 
4 great extent— but they have reformed like then of sense, Wisdom, and experi- 
Wc$~%ot after the fashiOnofybtir BohVars^Jbur Biegos, Jour Robespierres, 
y«K Thistlewoodt: Here i. the rub. ' ' i 

A real defeno|pf the Prussian igotrernmest must be of high importance at 
* jpeswifci " * . * , « 
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NORTH. 

* Give me the book — av, , here it is — I shall be happy to hear it once again ; 
so read aloud — begin where you see the mark of my pencil. 

odoherty. 

* Well, if it must be so — “ The Prussian government is usually decried”-* 

NORTH. 

That’s the passage I mean. > tr , * * 

ojoohbrty. 

And a pretty long one it seems to be. 

north. 

No matter ; 1 assure you, you will find Mr Russell’s prose much more en- 
tertaining than my prosing. Get op. 

onopEkTY. (reads,)* , 

“ The Prussian government is usually decried amongst us, as one of the most intole- 
rant and illiberal of Germany, attentive only to secure the implicit and, unthinking obe- 
dience of its subjects, and therefore encouraging*eyerything which may retain them in 
ignorance and degradation. Every Briton, from what he has-heard, must enter Prussia 
with this feeling ; and he must blush for his hastiness, when he runs over the long line 
of bold reforms, and liberal ameliorations, which were introduced into the whole frame 
of society and public relations in Prussia, from the time when the late Chancellor Prince 
Ilardenberg was replaced, in 1810, at the head of the government They began, in 
fact, with the battle of Jena; that defeat was, in one sense, the salvation of Prussia. 
The degradation and helplessness into which it plunged the monarchy, while they roused 
all thinking men to see that thete must be something wrong in existing relations, brought 
likewise the necessity of stupendous efforts to make the resources of the diminished king- 
dom meet both its own expenditure, and the contributions levied on it by the conqueror. 
A minister was wanted ; for domineering France ' would not "allow Ilardenberg, the head 
of the Anti-Gallican party, and listened to only when it was too late, to retain his of- 
fice, and he retired to Riga. Prenez Monsieur Stein , said Napoleon to the king, e'est 
un homme d'esprit /and Stein was made minister. In spirit, he was a minister entirely 
suited to the times ; but he wanted caution^ and forgot that in politics, even in changing 
for the better, some consideration must be paid to what for centuries has been bad and 
universal. He was not merely bold, he was fearless ; but he was thoroughly despotic in his 
character ; having a good object once in his eye, he rushed on to it, regardless of. the 
mischief which he might be doing in his haste, and tearing up and throwing down all 
that stood in his way, with a vehemence which even the utility of his purpose did not 
always justify. 

“ Stein was too honest a man long to retain the favour of Fiance. An intercepted letter 
informed the cabinet of St Cloud, that he was governing for Prussian^ not for French 
purposes ; and the king was requested to dismiss Ic nomnU Stein . He retired to Prague, 
and amused himself with reading lectures on history to his daughters. His retirement 
was followed by a sort of interregnum of ministers, who could contrive nothing except 
the cession of Silesia to Frarice, instead of paying the contributions. From necessity, 
Hardenlierg was recalled ; and whoever will take the trouble of going over « the principal 
acts of his administration will acknowledge, not only that he was the ablest minister 
Prussia has ever possessed, but likewise, that few statesmen, in the niostentatiouRrpath 
of internal improvement, have effected* in so brief an interval, so many weighty and 
beneficial changes,-— interrupted as he was by a war of unexampled importance, which 
he began with caution, prosecuted with energy, and terminated in triumph. He recei- 
ved Prussia stripped of half its extent, its honours blighted, its finances ruined, its re- 
sources at once exhausted by foreign contributions, and depressed by ancient relations 
among the different classes of society, which custom had consecrated, and selfishness 
was vehement to defend. He has left it td his king, enlarged in extent, and restored to 
its fame ; with a-well-ordered system of finance, not more defective or extravagant than 
the struggle for the redemption of the kingdom rendered necessary ; and, above all, he 
has left it freed from those restraints which bound up the capacities of its industry, and 
were the sources at once of personal degradation ana national, poverty. Nor ought it to 
he forgotten, that, while Hardenberg had often to contend, in the course of these re- 
forms, now with. the jealousies of town corporatibns, and riow with the united influence 
and prejudices of the aristocracy /he stood ip the difficult duration of a foreigner in the 
kingdom which he governed, unsupported by family descent or hereditary influence. 
His power rested on the personal confidence of the king in tus talents and honesty, and 
the confidence which all of the people who ever thought on such matters, reposed in the 
general spirit of his policy. , / 

“ It was on agriculture that Prussia had chiefly to rely, and the relations between the . 
peasantry who laboured the soil and the proprietors, chiefly of the nobility, who owned 
- 1 - - 

• See Tour in Germany, in 1820, 1821, 1822. (Edinburgh, Constable, 2 vols. 13mo.) 
Volume second, p. 110, et seq. 
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it* were of a most depressing nature* The most venturous of all Hardenberg’s measures 
was that by which he entirely new-modelled the system* and d}d nothing less than ere*, 
ate a new order of independent landed proprietor. The Erbunterikunlgkeit, or heredi- 
tary subjection of the peasantry to the proprietors of the estates on which they were 
bWn, had been already abolished by Stein : Next were removed the absurd restrictions 
which had SO long operated, with accumulating force, to diminish -the productiveness of 
land, by fettering the proprietor nbt merely in the* disposal, but even in the mode of 
cultivating his* estate. Then came forth, in 1810, a royal edict, effecting, by a single 
* stroke of the pen, a greater and more decisive change than has resulted from any mo- 
dern legislative act, and one on which a more popular form of government would scarce- 
ly have ventured* It enacted, that all the peasantry of the kingdom should in future be 
free, hereditary proprietors of the lands which hitherto they had held only as hereditary 
tenants, on condition that they gave up to the landlord a fixed proportion of them. The 
peasantry formed two classes. The first consisted of those who enjoyed what may be 
termed a hereditary lease, that is, who held lands to which the landlord was bound, on 
the death of the tenant in possession, to admit his successor, or, at least, some near re- 
lation. The right of the landlord was thus greatly inferior to that of unlimited proper- 
ty ; he had not his choice of a tenant ; the lease was likely to remain in the same family 
as long as the estate in his own ; and, in general, he had not the power of increasing the 
rent, which had been originally fixed, centuries, perhaps, before, Whether it consisted in 
produce or services. These peasants, on giving up one-third of their farms to the land- 
lord, became unlimited proprietors of the remainder. The second class consisted of pea- ' 
sants whose title endured only for life, or a fixed term of years. In this case, the land- 
lord was not bound to continue the lease, on its termination, to the former tenant, or any 
of his descendants ; but still he was far from being unlimited proprietor-; he was bound 
to replace the former tenant with a person of the same rank-; he was prohibited to take 
the lands into his own possession, or cultivate them with his own capital.* His right, 
however, was clearly more absolute than in the former case, and it is difficult to see what 
claim the tenant could set up beyond the endurance of his lease. That such restrictions 
rendered the estate less valuable to the proprietor, may have been a very good reason for 
abolishing them entirely, but seems to be no reason at all for taking a portion of the 
lands from him who'htiri every right to them, to give it to him who had no right what, 
ever, but that of possession, under his temporary lease. - But this class of peasants, too, 
(and they are supposed to have been by far the more numerous,) on giving up one-half 
Of their farms, became absolute proprietors of the remainder. The half thus taken from 
the landlords, appears just to have been a price exacted from them for the more valu- 
able enjoyment of the other ; — as if the government had said to them, give up to our ' 
disposal a certain portion of your estates, and we shall so sweep away those old restric- 
tions which render them unproductive to you, that what remains will speedily be as va- 
luable as the whole was before. 

u It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous edict, especially in the latter of the 
two cases, was a very atom interference with the rights of private property ; nor is it 
wonderful that those against whom ft was directed should have sternly opposed it ; but 
the minister was sterner still. lie found the finances ruined, and the treasury attacked 
by demands, winch required that the treasury should be filled ; he saw the imperious ne- 
cessity of rendering agriculture more productive ; and though it may be doubted, whe- 
ther rite same end might not have been gained by new-modelling the relations between 
the parties, as landlord and tenant, instead of stripping the former to create a new race 
of proprietors, there is no doubt at all as to the success of the measure, in increasing the 
productiveness of the soil. Even those of the aristocracy, who have waged war most 
bitterly against Harden berg’s reforms,' allow that, in regard to agriculture, this law has 
produced incredible good. * It must be confessed,* says one of them, i that, in ten years, 
it has carried us forward a whole century the best of all experimental proofs how in. 
jurious the old relations between the proprietors and the labourers of the soil must have 
been to the prosperity of the country. 

u The direct operation of this measure necessarily was to make a great deal of property 
change hands ; but this effect was farther increased by its indirect operation. The law 
appeared at a moment when the greater part of the estates of the nobility were burden- 
ed with' debts, and the proprietors were now deprived of their rentals. They, indeed had 
land thrown back upon their hands ; but this only multiplied their embarrassments. 

In the hands of their boors, the soil had been productive to them ; now that it was in 
their ottn, j^iey had neither skill nor capital to carry on its profitable cultivation, and 

- !■*■' 9 *+ - i ■ f ...... i n , . 

This regulation has sometimes been ascribed to anxiety to keep up thewpbera of thfc peasantry 
to fifl the armies t a mom probable explanation is' to be found in the exemption of the nobility, that is, 
generally nttftking»,4he landholders, from taxation. They established this exemption in favour of the 
property vmiPhthey retained in their 0wn hands, Wy 'abandoning to taxation the lands which they had 
given 01 peasantry, Baurrtihttfc; It thus became the interest erf the Crown to prevent any di- 
minution of t^Biuenihdfe, the only taxable land m the country. Tq abolish this restriction, was 
one of Stein's find ineai&res, in 1808; tor he was 'determined to mike upland taxable, without excep * 
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new loans only added to the interest which already threatened to consume its probable 
fruits. ' The consequence of all this was, that, besides the portion *of land secured in 
free property to the peasantry* much of the remainder came into the market, and the 
purchasers were generally persons who had acquired wealth by trade or manufactures.* 
The sale of the royal domains, to supply the necessities of the state, operated power* 
fully in the same way. These domains always formed a most important item in the 
revenue of a German prince, and one which was totally independent of any control, even 
that of the imperfectly constituted estates. In Prussia, they were estimated to yield 
annually nearly half a million Sterling, even in the hands of farmers, and, under the 
changes whieh have so rapidly augmented the value of the soil all over the kingdom, 
they would soon have become much more profitable. But, while compelled to tax se- 
verely the property of his subjects, the king refused to spare his own ; and, in 1811, an 
edict was issued, authorizing the sale of the royal domains at twenty-five years* purchase 
of the estimated rental. These, too, passed into the hands of the purchasers not con- 
nected with the aristocracy ; for the aristocracy, so far from being able to purchase the 
estates of others, were selling their own estates to pay their debts. The party opposed 
to Hardenberg has not ceased to lament that the Crown should thus have been shorn of 
its native and independent glories ; 4 for it ought to be powerful,* say they, 4 by its own 
revenues and possessions.* Our principles of government teach us a different doctrine. 

44 Beneficial as the economical effects of this division of property may have been, its po- 
litical results are no less important. It has created a new class of citizens, and these 
the most valuable of all citizens ; every trace, not merely of subjection, but of restraint, 
has been removed from the industrious, but poor and degraded peasants, andthey have 
at once been converted into independent landed proprietors, resembling much the petit* 
proprictaircs created by the French Revolution. In Pomerania, for example, the estates 
of the nobility were calculated to contain 200 square miles. Those of free proprietors, 
not noble, only five miles. Of the. former, about 100 were Bauernhijfe , in the hands of 
the peasantry ; and ; by the operation of the law, 00 of these would still remain the pro- 
perty of the boors who cultivated them. Thus there is now twelve times as much land- 
ed property, in this province, belonging to persons who are not noble, as there was before 
the appearance of this edict. The race of boors is not extinct ; for the provisions of the 
law are not imperative, if both parties prefer remaining in their old relation ; but this 
is a preference wlrch, on the part of the peasant at least, is not to be expected. Care 
lias been taken that no new relations of the same kind shall be formed. A proprietor 
might settle his agricultural servants upon his grounds, giving them land, instead of 
wages, and binding them to hereditary service; this would just have been the seed of 
a new race of boors to toil under the old personal services. Probably the thing had been 
attempted ; for, in 1811, an edict appeared, which, while it allows the proprietor to pay 
his servants in whole or in part with the use of land, limits the duration of such a con. 
tract to twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely from giving these families land he- 
ritably on condition of service ; if- a single acre is to be given in property, it must either 
be a proper sale, or a fixed rent must be stipulated in money or produce. Hardenberg 
was resolved that his measure should be complete. 

44 When to the peasants who have thus become landholders, is added the numerous 
class of citizens, not noble, who luve come into the possession of landed property by the 
sales of the royal domains, and the necessities of so many of the higher orders, it is not ' 
difficult to foresee the political consequences of such a body of citizens gradually rising 
in wealth and respectability, and dignified by that feeling of self-esteem which usually 
accompanies the independent possession of property. Unless their progress be impeded 
by extraneous circumstances, they must rise to political influence, because they w£ll 
gradually become fitting depositaries of it. It would scarcely be too much to say, llifcb 
the Prussian government must have contemplated such a change ; for its administra- 
tion, during the last fourteen years, has been directed to produce a state of society in 
which pure despotism cannot long exist hut by force ; it has been throwing its subjects 
into those relations which, by the very course of nature, give the people political influence 


■ * It will scarcely l>e believed that, up to 1 807, a person not noble could only by accident find a piece 

of land, whatever number of estates might be in the market, which he would be aUmoed to purchase. 
By far the greater portion of tlie landed property consisted of estates-noble ; and if the proprietor 
brought his estate into the market, only a nobleman could purchase it. The merchant; the banker, 
the artist, file manufacturer, every citizen, in short, who had acquired wealth by industry and skill, 
lay under an absolute prohibition against investing it in land, unless he previously purchased a patent 
of nobiiqy, Or stumbled on one of those few spots which, in former days, had escaped the hands of a 
noble proprietor, small in number, and seldom in the market. Even Frederick the Great lent his aid 

pursuits,— a plan which ledto the depression of agriculture', the- staple c , . 

as.it was directed in vain to cherish artificially a manufacturing activity, on which the country is much 
less dependent. This Could not possibly last ; the noble proprietors were regularly becoming poorer,, 
and the same coulee of events which compelled so many of them to sell disabled them generally, front 
buying; destitute of capital to cultivate their own estates, it was not among them that the purdiaserf 
of the royal domains were to be looked for. In 1807, Stein swept away the whole mass of absurd 
strictions, and every man was made capable of holding every kind of property. 
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by making them fit to exercise it. It 'there anything in political history that should make 
us with to see them in possession of it sooner ? It it not better* that .liberty should 
rite spontaneously from a toil prepared for its reception, and in which its seeds have 
gradually been maturing in the natural progress of society, than violently to plant it on 
atony and thorny ground, where no congenial qualities give strength to its roots, and * 
beauty to its blossoms, where it does not throw wide its perennial shadow, under which 
the people may find happiness and refuge, but springs up, like the gourd of Jonah, in 
the night of popular tumult, and unnatural and extravagant innovation, to perish in the 
morning beneath the heat of reddest faction, or the consuming fhje of foreign interfe- 
rence? - 

44 This great, and somewhat violent measure,^ creating in the stptc a new order of ci- 
tizens possessing independent property, was preceded and followed by a crowd of other 
reforms, all tending to the same end, to let loose the energies of all classes of the peo- 
ple, and bring them into a more comfortable social relation to each other. While the 
peasantry were not only set free, but converted into landholders, the aristocracy were 
sternly deprived of that exemption from ‘taxation which, more than anything else, ren- 
ders them odious in every country where it has been allowed to remain. They strug- 
gled hard to keep their estates beyond the reach of the land tax, but the king and Hard- 
enberg were inflexible : 4 We hope,’ says the royal edict, ‘that those to whom this 
measure will apply wiU reflect, that, in future, they will be free from the reproach of 
escaping public burdens at the expence of their fellow-subjects. They will likewise re- 
flect, that the tax to be laid upon them will not equal the expence to which they would 
be put, if called on to perform the military services which originally burdened their 
estates.* The whole financial system acquired an uniformity and equality of distribu- 
tion, which simplified it to all, and diminished the expence of collection, while it in- 
creased the revenue. Above all, that anomalous system, under which every province 
had its own budget, and its peculiar taxes, was destroyed, and Hardenberg, after 
much opposition, carried through one uniform and universal system for the whole mo- 
narchy. This enabled him to get rid of another monstrous evil. Under the miserable 
System of financial separation, every province and every town was surrounded with cus- 
tom-houses, taxing and watching the productions of its neighbours, as if they came from 
foreign countries, and discouraging all internal communication. The whole was swept 
away. At the same time, the national expenditure in its various departments, the ways 
and means, the state of the public debt, and the funds for meeting it, were given forth 
with a publicity which produced confidence in Prussia, and alarm, as setting a bad ex- 
ample, in some less prudent cabinets. Those amongst ourselves who clamour most 
loudly against the misconduct of the Prussian government, will allow, that the seculari- 
zation and sale of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic measure ; those who more 
wisely think, that an arbitrary attack on any species of property endangers the security 
of all property, will lament that the public necessities should have rendered it adviseable. 
The servitudes of thirl age,* of brewing beer, and distilling spirituous liquors, existed 
in their most oppressive form, discouraging agriculture, and fostering the ruinous spirit 
‘ of monopoly. They were abolished with so unsparing a hand, that, though indemnifi- 
' cation was not absolutely refused, the forms and modes of proof of loss sustained to 
found a claim to it were of such a nature, as to render it difficult to be procured, and 
trifling when made good. This was too unsparing. 

“ In the towns there was much less to be done } it was only necessary to release their 
arts and manufactures from old restraints* and . rouse their citizens to an interest in the 
public weal. Hardenberg attempted the first by a measure on which more popular go- 
vernments have not yet been bold enough to venture, however strongly it has been re- 
# commended by political economists ; he struck down at one blow all guildries and cor- 
porations,— not those larger forms, which include all the citizens of a town, and consti- 
tute a borough, but those subordinate forms which regard particular classes and profes- 
sions. But, whether it was from views of finance, or that he found himself compelled, 
by opposing interests, to yield something to the old principle, that th£ public is totally 
* unqualified to judge who serves them well, and who serves them badly, but must have 
some person to make the discovery for them, the Chancellor seems to have lost his way. 
in this measure. He left every man at liberty to follow every profession, free from the 
fetters of an incorporated body ; but he converted the government into one huge, uni- 
versal corporation,' and allowed ho man to pursue any profession without annually pro- 
curing and paying for the permission of the state. The Gewerbsteuer , introduced in 
, 1810, is a yearly tax on every man who follows a profession, on account of that pro- 
fession ; it is like our ale and pedlar licences, but it is. universal. So far, it is only 
financial ; but the licence by no means follows as a matter of course, and here reappears 
the incorporation spirit ; every member of those professions, which are held to concern 
more nearly the public weal, must jfroduce a certificate of the provincial government. 


* Let those who accuse the Prussian government of disregarding the improvement of its subjects re- 
flect, that it was onljftn 1799, that the British Parliament thoughtOf contriving means to rescue the 
— cwiMut from this servitude. 
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that he is duly qualified to exercise it. Doctors and chimneysweeps, midwives and 
ship-builders, notaries-public and mill-wrights, booksellers and makers of water-pipes, 
with a host of other equally homogeneous professionalists, must be guaranteed by that 
# department of the government within whose sphere their occupation is most naturally 
'included, -as perfectly fit to execute their professions. The system is cumbersome, but 
it wants, at least, the exclusive esprit dc corps of corporations. 

•* The other and more important object, that of rousing the citizens to an active concern 
in the affairs of their own community, had already been accomplished by Stein in his 
Stadteordwinff , or Constitution for the cities, which was completed and promulgated in 
1808. He did not go the length of annual parliaments and universal suffrage, for the 
magistracy is elected only every third year ; but the elective franchise is so widely dis- 
tributed among all resident householders, of a certain income or rental, that none are ex- 
cluded whom it would be proper to admit Nay, complaints are sometimes heard from 
persons of the upper ranks, that it compels them to give up paying any attention to ci- 
vic affairs, because it places too direct and overwhelming an influence in the hands of 
the lower orders. There can be no doubt, however, of the good which it has done, were 
there nothing else than the publicity which it has bestowed on the management and pro- 
ceedings of public and charitable institutions. The first merchant of llreslau, the se- 
cond city of the monarchy, told me it was impossible to conic we what a change it had 
effected for the better, and what interest every citizen now took in the public affairs of 
the corporation, in hospitals and schools, in roads, and bridges, and pavements, and 
water-pipes. 4 Nay,’ added he, 4 by our example, we have even compelled the Catho- 
lic charities to print accounts of their funds and proceedings ; for, without doing so, 
they could not have stood against us in public confidence.’ This is the true view of the 
matter ; nor is there any danger that the democratic principle will be extravagant in the 
subordinate communities, while die despotic principle is so strong in the general govern- 
ment of the country. 

' 46 Such ha.> been the general spirit of the administration of Prussia, since the battle of 
Jena; and it would be gross injustice to her government to deny, that in all this it has 
acted witli ail honest and effective view to the public welfare, and has betrayed anything 
but a selfish or prejudiced attachment to old and mischievous relations ; that was no 
part of the character of cither Stein or HaTdcnberg. The government is in its forms a 
despotic one ; it wields a censorship ; it is armed with a strict and stern police ; and, in 
one sense, the property of the subject is at its disposal, in so far as the portion of liis 
goods which he shall contribute to the public service depends only on the pleasure of the 
government ; but let notour just hatred of despotic forms make us blind to substantial 
good. Under these forms, the government, not more from policy than inclination, has 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place it in dangerous opposition to public 
feeling or opinion ; while it has crowded its administration with a rapid succession of 
ameliorations, which gave new life to all the weightiest interests of the state, and 
brought all classes of society into a more natural array, and which only ignorance or 
prejudice can deny to havo been equally beneficial to die people, and honourable to the 
executive. 1 greatly doubt, whether there be any example of a popular government 
doing so much real good in so short a time, and with so much continued effect. When 
a minister roots out abuses which impede individual prosperity, gives free coiirse to the 
arts and industry of the country, throws open to the degraded the paths of comfort and 
respectability, and brings down the artificial privileges of the high to that elevation which 
nature demands in every stable form of political society ; while he thus prepares a people 
for a popular government, while, at the same time, by this very preparation, he creates 
the safest and most unfailing means of obtaining it,*hc stands much higher, as a states- 
man and philosopher, than the minister who rests satisfied with the easy praise, and the 
more than doubtful experiment, of giving popular forms to a people which knows nei- 
ther how to value nor exercise them. The statesmen of this age, more than of any other, 
ought to have learned the folly of casting the political pearl before swine. 

“ This is no defence of despotism ; it is a statement of the good which the Prussian 
government has done, and an elucidation of the general spirit of improvement in whydi 
it has acted ; but it furnishes no reason for reiaining the despotic forms under which 
this good has been wrought out, so soon as the public wishes require, and the public 
mind is, in some measure, capable of using more liberal and manly instruments. On 
the other hand, it is most unfair (and yet, in relation to Prussia, nothing is more com- 
mon) to forget what a monarch has done for his subjects, in Our hatred of the fact that 
he has done it without their assistance, and to set down his government as a mere igno- 
rant, selfish, and debasing tyranny. The despotism of Prussia stands as far above t hit 
of Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands above the mutilated 
Charter of France. The people are personally attached to their king ; and, in regard 
to his government, they feel and recognize the real good which has been done infinitely 
more strongly than the want of the unknown good which is yet to be attained, and which 
alone can secure the continuance of all the rest. . They have not enjoyed the political 

voi.. xVr: ' si 
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experience and education which would teach them the value of this security ; and even 
the better informed classes tremble at the thought of exacting it by popular clamour, 
because they see it must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe to the Oder, I found 
nothing to make me believe in the existence of that general discontent and ripeness for 
revolt which hare been broadly asserted, more than once, to exist in Prussia ; and it 
would be wonderful to find a people to. whom all political thinking is new, who knew 
nothing of political theories, and suffer no personal oppressions, ready to raise the shout 
of insurrection. 

u To this it is commonly added, that the general discontent is only forcibly kept down 
by the large standing aTmy. The more I understood the constitution of the Prussian 
army, the more difficult I found it to admit this constantlyjrepeated assertion. Not only 
is every male, of a certain age, a regularly trained soldier, the most difficult of all popu- 
lations to be crushed by force, when they are once warmed by a popular cause, but by 
far the greater part of this supposed despotic instrument consists of men taken, and ta- 
ken only for a time, from the body of citizens against whom they are to be employed. 
There is always, indeed, a very large army on foot, and the foreign relations of Prussia 
render the maintenance of a large force indispensable ; but it is, in fact, a militia. ‘ We 
have no standing army at all, properly speaking,* said an officer of the Guards to me ; 
4 what may be called our standing army is, in reality, nothing but a school, in which 
all citizens, without exception, between twenty and thirty-two years of age, are trained to 
be soldiers. Three years arc reckoned sufficient for this purpose. A third of our army 
is annually changed. Those who have served their three years are sent home, form 
what is called the .War Reserve, and, in case of war, are first called out. Their place 
is supplied by a new draught from the young men who have not yet been out; and 
so it goes on.’ Surely a military force so constituted is not that to which a despot can 
well trust for enchaining a struggling people ; if popular feeling.wcre against him, these 
men would bring it along with them to his very standard. I cannot help thinking, 
that, if it were once come to this between the people and government of Prussia, it would 
not be in his own bayonets, but in those of Russia and- Austria, that Frederick William 
would have to seek a trust- worthy ally. 

- 44 It will never do to judge of the general feeling of a country from the mad tenets of 
academical youths, (who are despised by none more heartily than by the people them- 
selves,) or from the still less pardonable excesses of hot-headed teachers. When I was 
in Berlin, a plot, headed by a schoolmaster, was detected in Stargard, in Pomerania ; 
the object was, to proclaim the Spanish Constitution, and assassinate the ministers and 
other persons of weight who might naturally be supposed to be hostile to the innovation. 
This no more proves the Prussian people to be ripe for revolt, than it proves them to 
be ready to be murderers. 

64 In judging of the political feelings of a country, a Briton is apt to be deceived by 
his own political habits still more than by partial observation. The political exercises 
and education which we enjoy, are riches which we may well wish to see in the posses- 
sion of others ; but they lead us into a thousand fallacies, when they make us conclude, 
from what our own feelings would be under any given institutions, that another people, 
whose very prejudices go with its government, must be just as ready to present a claim 
of right, bring the king to trial, or declare the throne to be vacant. Prussia is by no 
means the only country of Germany where the people know nothing of that love of po- 
litical thinking and information which pervades ourselves. But Prussia is in the true course 
to arrive at it ; the most useful classes of her society are gradually rising in wealth, re- 
spectability, and importance ; and, ere long, her government, in the natural course of 
things, must admit popular elements. If foreign influence, and, above all, that of Rus- 
sia, whose leaden weight is said to hang too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do 
not interfere, I shall be deceived if the change be either demanded with outrageous cla- 
mour from below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy from above. No people 
of the continent better deserves political liberty than the Germans ; for none will wait 
for it more patiently, receive it more thankfully, or use it with greater moderation.'* 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, ODolierty — that's a good boy. 

ODOHERTY. 

May f take the book homfe with me ? I must certainly read the rest of it. 

NORTH. 

By all means. I assure you you will find the writing throughout clever, the 
facts interesting, and the tone excellent. Ring, Morgan, I must have my 
clialr« 


and Co. Edinburgh* 
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dr marie’s life of Andrew mej.ville. 


Tnr Christian religion, ever since 
its birth, lias acted like a Deity upon 
earth, and its history forms a chain of 
stupendous miracles. Its wonderful 
origin, its miraculous spread, its asto- 
nishing triumphs, the mighty changes 
which it has wrought in the conduct 
and condition of mankind, and the in- 
estimable benefits which it lias shower- 
ed upon the nations that have prac- 
tised it, — these thingsamaze us in con- 
templating them with their superhu- 
man character, and overwhelm us with 
the conviction, that Christianity must 
of necessity ha* r c proceeded from Hea- 
ven. 

The Reformation, or, to speak more 
correctly, the resuscitation of this re- 
ligion, after it had been virtually de- 
stroyed by those who professed to be 
its own ministers, exhibited character- 
istics but little less wonderful than 
those which it displayed in its first rise 
and progress. In the one case, as in 
the other, it triumphed by trampling 
under its feet what seemed to be the 
laws of nature, and moral and physi- 
cal impossibilities. Nearly all earthly 
authorities were opposed to the re- 
formers — rulers, as well as subjects, 
were almost everywhere, with regard 
to religious matters, the slaves of the 
Pope — the Catholic religion possessed 
everything that could render it attrac- 
tive in the eyes of governments, and 
that of the reformers displayed many 
things that were calculated to fill go- 
vernments with dislike and dread. The 
Catholic clergy left nothing unemploy- 
ed that promised to seduce and enslave* 


mankind ; they indulged the passions, 
tolerated almost every sin, filled the 
path to heaven with worldly pleasures, 
ensured paradise to the whole of their 
followers, and doomed all who might 
forsake them to perdition ; while the 
reformers forbade even innocent amuse- 
ments, insisted upon self-denial and 
privations, made salvation a matter of 
difficult attainment, and used that for 
making proselytes which uas in the 
highest degree unpalatable to human 
nature. Yet the powerless prevailed 
a gainst th cm igh ty — govern men ts were 
conquered by the books and sermons 
of a few proscribed individuals — the 
most powerful chains that could be ri- 
vetted on nations were broken by the 
mere breath of those whom the world 
was instructed to regard as the accur- 
sed instruments of the devil — human 
nature rejected gratification for auste- 
rities and mortifications, and Christi- 
anity once more became a reality, as 
well as a name, to bestow on mankind 
temporal benefits and eternal happi- 
ness. 

The same end was to be reached in 
different nations, the circumstances of 
which were ]M?rfectly dissimilar ; and 
therefore the’ Reformation worked in 
different countries by instruments of 
the most opposite character. In one 
it employed the humblest individual, 
in another a monarch was its uncon- 
scious agent ; here the poor and igno- 
rant fought its battles, there the nobi- 
lity ranked among its most efficient 
champions. Political intrigues, the un- 
principled strife of factions, national 


* The Life of Andrew Melville, containing Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical and 
Literary History of Scotland, during the latter Pan of the Sixteenth and beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 2 vols. flvo. Second Edition* 
Blackwood, Edinburgh : Cadell, London, 1824. 
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quarrels, the profligacy and crimes of 
sovereigns, extraordinary and unnatu- 
ral events, the efforts of those who up- 
held the cause of Catholicism, all har- 
moniously conspired to give success to 
the Reformation. It was essential for 
its success, as far as human reason can 
judge, that the guilt of Mary of Scot- 
land and Henry the Eighth of England 
was so great, and was of so singular a 
character. Considered apait from the 
Reformation, all these things seem but 
a chaos of accidents ; hut, considered 
in connexion with it, they appear to 
form a wonderful combination — a 
scheme so complex, vast, magnificent, 
and perfect, as to render it impossible 
for us to ascribe it to chance, or to any- 
thing less than over-ruling Providence. 

Perhaps the most curious and inte- 
resting portion of the history of the 
Reformation appci tains to Scotland. 
The beauty of Mary — her wild and fa- 
tal attachment— the romantic and sin- 
gular nature of her errors and guilt — 
the soft and womanish character of her 
conduct, notwithstanding its crimi- 
nality — and her misfortunes and sor- 
rows ; — the towering character of K nox 
—hjs fire and heroism — liis austerity 
and inflexibility — the prodigious in- 
fluence which lie acquired by his ta- 
lents and zeal — and the remarkable 
vicissitudes through which he passed ; 
— all these matters, combined with the 
striking and contrasted characters and 
deeds of the other personages, who in- 
tentionally or unconsciously bore a 
part in the Reformation of Scotland, 
give to its history the seductive air and 
dramatic interest of a romance. 

J)r M'Crie's literary fame is too well 
established to need from us support or 
illustration, and we notice his Life of 
Melville rather to direct the attention 
of such of our readers as are unac- 
quainted with it, to a work replete 
with interest and instruction, than to 
emblazon his merits. If Melville and 
James will not take hold of the feel- 
ings like Knox and Mary, and if the 
struggles which established and over- 
threw the Presbyterian polity will not 
bear comparison, in point of impor- 
tance, with the events of the Reforma- 
tion, the book still falls but little be- 
low its learned author’s Life of Knox, 
with regard to its capability of yield- 
ing pleasure and profit. It is, in fact, 
as Dr M‘Crie observes, a continuation 
of that work, with respect to the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland, and it 


places before us the conduct of the Re- 
formers after they had crushed Popery, 
their contests with Morton and James, 
their triumph over Episcopacy, and 
their subsequent overthrow ; and it 
moreover gives a mass of information 
touching the state of learning in Scot- 
land during this period of Scottish his- 
tory. Our readers will readily believe, 
that such a writer as l)r M‘Crie could 
not write on matters like these with- 
out producing a most valuable publi- 
cation. 

Andrew Melville sprung, in 1.513, 
from a highly respectable family, 
though his father seems to have pos- 
sessed hut a slender fortune. After' 
giving evidences of great genius, and 
making himself master of all the learn- 
ing that could he gained in liis own 
country, he left it at the age of nine- 
teen, to prosecute his studies on the 
Continent. He went first to Paris, and 
afterwards to Geneva. lie distinguish- 
ed himself at both places, and became 
acquainted with several of the first 
scholars of the age. 

The Reformers had to fight their 
way against governments, and there- 
fore they were compelled to mingle 
politics with religion ; they could not 
advance a step without asserting the 
principles of civil liberty, and attempt- 
ing both to define and to contract, the 
power of rulers. This imperious ne- 
cessity will go far towards justifying 
them for assuming to so great an ex- 
tent as they did the character of politi- 
cians. They cut, however, but a sorry 
figure in this character, and they were 
unable to practise the principles of li- 
berty when the power came into then- 
hands. With the celebrity which Ge- 
neva acquired for the political nature 
of the theology taught within it, our 
readers arc familiar. It was there, in the 
words of Dr M'Crie, “ that Knox first 
felt the hallowed flame of liberty kin- 
dle in his breast ; and, while he breath- 
ed the free air of that republic, he 
conceived the enterprize of breaking 
the fetters of religious and political 
bondage by which his native country 
was enthralled and it was there 
where Melville became confirmed in 
those opinions which had animated 
Knox. 

Melville returned to his native 
country, after an absence of ten years, 
with a brilliant reputation for piety, 
talents, and learning. He received an 
offer of being appointed domestic in- 
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structor to the Regent Morton until a 
more valuable situation could be given 
him, which he declined ; and he soon 
after was admitted Principal of the 
university of Glasgow. The literary 
history of the university of Glasgow, 
observes Dr M f Crie, “ properly com- 
mences with Melville, though the se- 
minary had subsisted for upwards of a 
century before he was connected with 
it.” He found it literally in a state of 
ruin ; and, by his energy, perseve- 
rance, and talents, he speedily raised 
it to a flourishing condition. 

When Melville returned to Scot- 
land ecclesiastical matters were in 
great confusion. The Popish Church 
had just been overthrown, and the re- 
formed one had assumed no settled 
and recognized form. 

“ The young King was still a minor, 
and James, Karl of Morton, exercised the 
supreme authority, to which he had been 
raised on the death of the former regent, 
the Earl of Mar.” — “ The revenues of 
the Church tempted his cupidity ; and, as 
the sacrcdness of that fund had been al- 
ready violated, he looked to it as the most 
convenient source of enriching himself, and 
increasing the number of his dependents. 
The irregularities of his private life made 
him dread the reproofs and censures of the 
preachers ; and the dependence which he 
had on Elizabeth, conspired, with his love 
of power, in inducing him to seek the sup- 
pression of the liberties of the Church, and 
to bring it. as nearly as possible to a con- 
formity, in point of government, with the 
Church of England. 

“ The Chunjh of Scotland, from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, did not ac- 
knowledge any permanent ecclesiastical 
olfice superior to that of the pastor ; the 
employment of superintendents was a pro- 
visional and temporary expedient adopted 
to supply the deficiency of ministers. The 
superintendents possessed no episcopal au- 
thority in the common acceptation of that 
terra ; they were ordained in the same man- 
ner as other pastors, and derived the spe- 
cial powers with which they were invested 
from the General Assemblies of the Church, 
to which they were made accountable at 
every meeting for all their managements. 
At the establishment of the Reformation, 
the Popish prelates, secular and regular, 
were allowed to retain the greater part of 
their revenues ; and they continued to oc- 
cupy their seats in Parliament, to which 
they were entitled, in the eye of the law, 
equally as other lords, as long as their ba- 
ronial benefices were not taken from them 
by the state. Some of them embraced the 
reformed doctrines ; but even these did not 
represent the Protestant Church in Parlia- 
ment ; and, if they exercised any ecclesi- 


astical authority, it was nothin the charac- 
ter of bishops, but in consequence of their 
having been admitted into trie ministry, or 
of their having received a specific commis- 
sion to that purpose from the General As- 
sembly. This observation may be applied 
to deaneries, rectories, and inferior livings. ’ 
With the exception of the third part, the 
incumbents enjoyed their benefices; and, 
upon joining the Protestant Church, they 
were admitted ministers, if found qualified, 
according to the ordinary forms. In this 
case, the rank which they had held in the 
Popish Church, and the benefices which 
they continued to enjoy, gave them no pre- 
cedence or superiority to their brethren, al- 
though they might still be called by their 
old titles in the way of courtesy, or from 
the power of custom. 

“ In this state* matters continued until 
the year 1571, when it became necessary 
to fill several prelacies become vacant by 
the death or the forfeiture of the incum- 
bents. The Church had already expressed 
her judgment on the subject, both in the 
Book of Discipline, and in representations 
repeatedly made to the Parliament and Pri- 
vy Council, in which she craved that the 
bishoprics should be dissolved, and their 
revenues applied to the support of super- 
intendents and ministers. But to this mea- 
sure the regent and the greater part of the 
nobility were decidedly averse. According- 
ly, the vacant bishoprics and other great 
benefices were bestowed on noblemen, who 
presented preachers to them, after they 
had taken care to secure to themselves a 
certain portion of their revenues. 

“ These proceedings, as soon as they 
transpired, were protested against by the 
Commissioners of the Church, and they 
everywhere excited the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion.'” 

We cannot perceive that Morton's 
desire to see the Church of Scotland 
assume the form of that of England, 
necessarily implied a wish to destroy 
its liberties. The Rc ofmers had now 
got far bc'yond a reformation of reli- 
gion; what they were labouring for 
involved a mighty political change in 
the constitution. The abolition of Po- 
pery was a matter of religion, it left 
the constitution as it found it ; butthc 
abolition of Episcopacy affected in no 
essential point religious opinion, and 
it was, in a very great degree, a poli- 
tical question. The Reformers had mix- 
ed freely in the strife of parties ; they 
had, in no reserved manner, discussed 
matters in the pulpit that were purely 
political; they had avowed the doc- 
trine, that kings might be put to death 
by their subjects for mal-govermuent, 
and they had shewn that there might 
be cases in which they would willing- 
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ly, and in virtue of their office, take 
upon themselves to be the judges of 
the royal criminals. While they had 
done and said what virtually placed 
the church above the government, and 
gave her the power of becoming its 
despotic judge at pleasure, they were 
seeking to separate her entirely from 
it, and to obtain the absolute control 
over her revenues and conduct. Mor- 
ton would have been without cither 
honesty or sanity, if, as a ruler, he had 
not vigorously opposed them. The 
right to reconcile the doctrines of the 
church with the Scriptures, and to pu- 
rify her clergy, was not a right to re- 
duce her to a heap of ruins, that she 
might be rebuilt in the form that was 
the most at variance with the public 
weal, and the refusal to permit the Re- 
formers to do this was anything but an 
invasion of her liberties. 

Had Morton gone heartily along 
with the Reformers in correcting the 
doctrines of the church, in properly 
appropriating her revenues, and in 
purging the clergy of all improper 
members, lie might then have made a 
stand with every prospect of success. 
Justice and reason would have been 
with him, and, in all probability, would 
have rallied the intelligent portion of 
the people around him, as well as the 
nobility. But he committed a capital 
error in suffering the high church dig- 
nities to he disposed of as they were. 
Such disposal was a flagrant and cry- 
ing abuse, and it threatened the church 
with the most serious evils ; it could 
not fail of disgusting all who wished 
to see things properly established, and 
of rendering essential service to the 
Reformers in their war against Episco- 
pacy. The one side was thus about as 
deep in error as the other, and the 
troubles that followed were a natural 
consequence. 

After an ineffectual attempt to pre- 
vail over the Reformers by harsh mea- 
sures, the Regent endeavoured to 
soothe them into acquiescence. The 
Convention of Leith was formed to 
devise a scheme for removing the dis- 
sension. The issue was unsatisfactory. 
\Tlie Convention conceded certain mi- 
nor points to both sides, but it left the 
g$eat evil, the root of contention, much 
as it found it. The Tulchan prelates 
were not removed for realities, and the 
manner of disposing of the higher dig- 
nities of the church remained un- 
altered. 


Dissatisfaction and Btrife increased, 
and both sides plunged still deeper in- 
to wrong. The sees were filled with 
improper persons. The patrons of be- 
nefices, not being bound by any law, 
refused to comply with the regulations 
of the Convention, and they were se- 
cretly encouraged to do so by Morton. 
The Regent made the most unjusti- 
fiable encroachments on the rights of 
the church. The ministers protested 
against, and held consultations touch- 
ing the best means of resisting them, 
and Morton then charged them with 
sedition and treason, withdrew his 
countenance from their Assemblies, 
questioned their right to meet and 
transact business without his express 
allowance, and advanced a claim to 
supremacy over the church. 

In this perilous crisis, the Reform- 
ers were destitute of an efficient lead- 
er. They were common-place men, 
disqualified, in almost every way, for 
fighting such a battle as they were en- 
gaged in. Hail not a leader appeared 
among them gifted with a large por- 
tion of the spirit of Knox — intrepid 
and inflexible— capable both of judging 
and acting-able to inspire them with 
courage and unanimity— and having the 
power to give a tone to public feeling, 
and to rally around him the body of 
the people, it is probable that the en- 
croachments, which their own at- 
tempted encroachments had perhaps 
in a great mcasuic produced, would 
have involved them and their cause in 
ruin. Such a leader appeared among 
them in the person of Andrew Melville. 
He at once took his place at their head, 
struck boldly at the whole structure 
of Episcopacy, and rendered them 
again the assailants. 

Our limits will not allow us to give 
a summary of the series of struggles 
that followed, and that gave to the 
reforim rs a momentary triumph. The 
following interview between Morton 
and Melville is highly characteristic. 

u Morton said that the General Assem- 
bly was a convocation of* the King’s lieges, 
and that it was treasonable for them to 
meet without his allowance. To this Mel- 
ville answered, that, if it were so, then 
Christ and his apostles must have been 
guilty of treason, for they convocuted hun- 
dreds and thousands, and taught and go- 
verned them, without asking the permis- 
sion of magistrates ; and yet they were 
obedient subjects, and commanded thepeo- 
ple to give what was due unto Caesar. Xfa- 
ving appealed, in proof of this assertion, to 
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the Acts of the Apostles , the Regent re- 
plied, scornfully, * Head ye ever such an 
Act as we did at St Johnston ?’ referring 
to the armed resistance which the Lords of 
• the Congregation made to the Queen Re- 
gent at Perth, in the beginning of the Re- 
formation. ‘ My Lord,’ answered Melville, 
6 if ye be ashamed of that act, Christ will 
be ashamed of you.’ He added, 4 that, in a 
great crisis, the conduct of rnenwas not to be 
rigidly scanned by common rules ; and ac- 
tions, which, in other circumstances, would 
be highly censurable, may be excused, and 
even approved; as our Saviour virtually 
justified those who introduced to him a pal- 
sied invalid by the roof of a house, without 
waiting the permission of the proprietor. 
At that time the kingdom of Heaven suffer- 
ed violence, and all men pressed into it, with- 
out asking the leave of prince or emperor.’ 
The Regent, biting the head of his staff, 
exclaimed in a tone of half-suppressed in- 
dignation, which few who were acquainted 
with his manner and temper could hear 
without alarm, 1 There will never be quiet- 
ness in this country till half-a-dozen of you 
be hanged, or banished the country.’ — 
Tush, sir,* replied Melville, 1 threaten 
your courtiers after that manner. It is the 
same to me whether I rot in the air or in 

the ground. The earth is the Lord’s 

l*utria cst nbiennquc cst haw, I have been 
ready to give my life where it would not 
have been half so well wared, at the plea- 
sure of my God. I have lived out of your 
country ten years, as well as in it. Let God 
be glorified ; it will not he in your power 
to hang or exile his truth.’ ” 

Few things lower the Reformers 
more in our opinion, than their unna- 
tural interpretations of the Scriptures, 
and their practical adoption of the 
doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means/ Our English puritans could 
discover nothing that the Bible called 
for more loudly than the destruction 
of the Protestant church of their coun- 
try — nothing that the Bible more fully 
justified, than the bloodshed and de- 
vastation which they were employed 
in spreading. 

The strife of parties, and the 
consequent weakness of the govern- 
ment, for some time prevented the Re- 
formers from experiencing any decided 
opposition ; but soon after James took 
the reins into his own hands, the go- 
vernment re-commenccd offensive ope- 
rations against them. Lennox obtain- 
ed his ascendency over the king, and 
in furtherance of his other views, the 
restoration of'Episcopacy was determi- 
ned on. The regulations of the con- 
vention of Leith were revived by an 
act of privy council ; the disposal of 


the. see of Glasgow was given to Len- 
nox, “ who ottered it to different mi- 
nisters, upon the condition of their 
making over to him its revenues, and 
contenting themselves with an annual 
pension.” It was at last accepted by 
Robert Montgomery, minister of Stir- 
ling, a person designated by Robert- 
son as 44 a man vain, feeble, presump- 
tuous, and more apt, by the blemishes 
of his character, to have alienated the 
people from an order already beloved, 
than to reconcile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred.” This 
most impolitic and iniquitous measure 
produced its natural consequences ; it 
excited universal indignation. It em- 
broiled the government and the Re- 
formers in open war, and it gave the 
latter the advantage altogether in point 
of justice. I f an y thing could reconcile 
us to the hostilities which the Reform- 
ers waged against Episcopacy, it would 
be conduct like this on the part of 
those who defended it ; in truth, such 
conduct was well calculated to make 
it the object qf general enmity among 
the people. 

In the strife which followed, Mel- 
ville occupied the most distinguished 
part ; he was at once the sage and the 
hero of his party. After much un- 
warrantable injustice on the part of 
the government, and determined re- 
sistance on that of the ministers, the 
Raid of Ruthven destroyed the power 
of Lennox and Arran, and produced a 
temporary peace. 

While Melville was engaged in this 
contest, he was involved in the per- 
formance of extraordinary duty at St 
Andrews, of which he had been ad- 
mitted Principal. He frequently 
preached in the room of one of the re- 
gular ministers. Tiie following ex- 
tract is too highly illustrative of liis 
character to be omitted. 

“ As long as he continued to preach, it 
was impossible for him to refrain from 
condemning the conduct of those who ob- 
structed the settlement of the parish. The 
umbrage taken at this was increased by 
the plainness with which he rebuked the 
more flagrant vices which prevailed among 
the inhabitants, and were overlooked by 
those in authority. Galled by his re- 
proofs, the provost one day rose from his 
seat in the middle of the sermon, and left 
the church, muttering his dissatisfaction 
with the preacher. Placards were affixed 
to the gate of the new College, threatening 
to set fire to the Principal's lodging, to 
bastinade hifn, and to chase him out of the 
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town. His friends became alarmed for his 
safety, but he remained unintimidated, and 
refused to give place to the violence of his 
adversaries. He summoned the provost 
before the presbytery for contempt of di- 
vine ordinances. He persevered in his pub- 
lic censures of vice. One of the placards 
was known, by the French and Italian 
phrases in it, to be the production of James 
Learmont, younger of Balcomy. This 
Melville produced to the congregation at 
the end of a sermon, in which he had been 
uncommonly free and vehement, and de- 
scribed the author of it, who was sitting 
before him, as 4 a Frenchified, Italianized, 
jolly gentleman, who had polluted many 
marriage-beds, and now boasted that he 
■would pollute the church of God, by basti- 
nading his servants.’ He silenced his ad- 
versaries at this time, but they soon found 
&n opportunity of revenging themselves for 
the freedoms which he had taken with 
them.” 

It can excite no surprise that con- 
duct like this made him enemies, but 
it may excite some surprise that a man 
possessing the talents, learning, expe- 
rience, and sagacity of Melville, should 
be so far ignorant of his spiritual 
duties, and of the nature of religion, 
as, from report and a spirit of revenge, 
to point out publicly one of the con- 
gregation to all the rest as a common 
adulterer. Many of bur readers will 
believe, that the Church of God was 
as deeply polluted by this as it would 
have been by the “ bastinading” of 
the minister. 

Arran recovered his influence, and 
the ministers were again involved in 
Btorins ; spies were placed round them 
by the favourite, and Melville was 
soon cited to appear before the Privy 
Council, to answer to the charge of 
having uttered seditious and treason- 
able speeches. lie appeared, and de- 
fended himself with great spirit, but 
was found guilty of “ declining the 
judgment of the Council, and beha- 
ving irreverently before them,” and 
was condemned to be imprisoned in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, and to be 
further punished in his person and 
gtods at his Majesty's pleasure. He 
kept concealed in the capital, and, find- 
ing that it was intended to confine him 
in the castle of Blackness instead of 
that of Edinburgh, a solitary and un- 
wholesome dungeon, kept by a crea- 
ture of Arran's, he determined upon, 
andaccomplished, a flight to England. 
In his absence, presbytery was over- 
thrown by the Parliament, and the 


chief portion of his colleagues .either 
exiled themselves, or were brought 
over by the court. 

On Melville's return to, his native 
country with the banished noblemen, 
his first object was the restoration of 
presbytery. The preachers, for reasons 
which, we think, may be gathered 
from their previous conduct, met with 
but little support from the noblemen, 
who referred them to the king himself. 
War was again commenced between 
them and the court. The spirit in 
which it was carried on by the preach- 
ers, may be discovered by the follow- 
ing extracts. 

“ James Gibson, minister of Pcncait- 
land, in a sermon which he preached in 
Edinburgh, made use of the following in- 
discreet language s 4 I thought that (.lap- 
tain James Steward Lady Jesabel his wife, 
and William Stewart, had persecuted the 
Church, but now I have found the truth, 
that it was the King himself. As Jero- 
boam and bis posterity were rooted out for 
staying of the true worshipping of God, so 
I fear, that if our King continue in his pre- 
sent course, he shall be the last of his 
race.’ ” 

Our readers need not be reminded, 
that James did not seek the rc-esta- 
blishment of Popery ; that he did not 
dispute with the ministers touching 
religious doctrines ; and that the main 
question between them was, whether 
Episcopacy should or should not exist. 
Tiie mere wish to have bishops, was, 
it seems, in the eyes of those who re- 
garded themselves as the only true ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures, so heinous 
a sin, as could scarcely fail of being 
visited by divine vengeance. 

Archbishop Adamson had been the 
chief adviser of the laws which over- 
threw presbytery : — 

u James Melville (the nepliew of An- 
drew) preached at the opening of the pro- 
vincial synod of Fife* which met at iSt An- 
drews in April In the course of his 

sermon the preacher turned to the arch- 
bishop, who was sitting with great dignity 
in the assembly, and charged him with 
overthrowing, in violation of his promises, 
the scriptural government and discipline of 
the Church of Scotland ; ’and then, ad- 
dressing himself to the members of the sy- 
nod, exhotted them to act the part of hold 
chirurgeons, by cutting off such a corrupt 
member. Adamson complained of this in- 
jury; but, the synod instantly converted 
the admonitions of the preacher into for- 
mal charges, and put the bishop on his 
trial.’* 
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Episcopacy was at length abolished 
by the government, and for some time 
matters went on peaceably. The con- 
spiracy of the Popish lords, however, 
^ renewed the discord between James 
and the preachers. Justified the 
conduct of the latter, described by the 
following extracts, perhaps was, by 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
it could not fail of being exceedingly 
offensive to James's exalted notions of 
kingly authority. 

“ Arran presumed at this time to present 
himself in the palace, and the reception he 
met with shewed that lie still retained a 
place in his m.ijc*,ty’s affections. With the 
view of establishing himself at court, and 
in the hopes of regaining his former sta- 
tion, he applied to the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, professed great regard for the 
Church, and offered to give satisfaction for 
any offences which he might fomieily have 
committed, lint the presbytery met his 
advances with the most discouraging cold- 
ness. They at the same time appointed a 
deputation to wait upon his majesty, and to 
warn him against admitting such a dange- 
rous person into liis counsels.” 

“ Alarmed at the tendency of this poli- 
cy, (the lenity of Janies towards the Popish 
lords,) the provincial synod of Fife, which 
met in September, l.’iffS, came to the reso- 
lution of excommunicating the four Popish 
noblemen, Iluntly, Angus, Errol, and 
llume, with their two principal adherents, 
Sir Patrick Gordon of Auehindown, and 
Sir James Chisholm of Dundurn. This 
sentence was communicated to the other 
synods, and was unanimously approved and 
intimated in all the pulpits.” 

On the trial of the lords,- — 

“■ Melville attended as one of the com- 
missioners of the Church, and used his 
wonted freedom in uttering his sentiments, 
lie reproved the king for the manner ill 
which he allowed himself to speak of those 
who had been the chief instruments of the 
reformation, and the best friends of his 
throne ; and for the uniform partiality 
which lie had shewn to the avowed enemies 
of both, and particularly to the house of 
Iluntly. He challenged those who advised 
his majesty to favour the Popish noblemen 
to come forward and avow themselves be- 
fore the'Estates ; pledging himself to prove 
them traitors to the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland, provided they were made liable 
to punishment, if found guilty ; and enga- 
ging that, if he failed in his proof, lie would 
himself go to the gibbet. The king and 
courtiers smiled at his offer, and said that 
he was more zealous than wise.” 

In consequence of the conduct of 
James towards the Popish lords after 
their return from exile, the commis- 
sioners of the General Assembly, as- 


sisted by some public-spirited gentlc- 
tlemen, met at Fife, and appointed a 
deputation to go to Falkland, “ and 
exhort him to prevent the evil conse- 
quences which would en$ue from the 
measures which his council were pur- 
suing.” The deputies were admitted 
to a private audience. They had agreed 
that James Melville should be their 
spokesman ; but he had scarcely begun 
to speak, when the king angrily inter- 
rupted him. James Melville was pre- 
paring, to reply in his mild manner, 
when his uncle stepped forward, and 
addressed the king. 

“ His majesty testified the strongest re- 
luctance to listen to his discourse, and sum- 
moned up all his authority to silence him ; 
but Melville persevered, and taking hold 
of the sleeve of the king’s gown in his fer- 
vour, and calling him God's .s illy vassal) 
lie proceeded to address him in the follow- 
ing strain : — 1 Sir, we will always humbly 
reverence your majesty in public; but 
since we have this occasion to be with your 
majesty in private, and since you are 
brought in extreme danger both of your 
life and crown, and along with you the 
country and the church of God are like to 
go to wreck, for not telling you the truth, 
and giving you faithful counsel, we must 
discharge our duty, or else be traitors both 
to Christ and you. Therefore, sir, as di- 
verse times before I have told you, so now 
again I must tell you, there are two kings 
and two kingdoms in Scotland: there is 
King James the head of this common- 
wealth, and there is Christ Jesus the king 
of the Church, whose subject James the 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is not 
a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a mem- 
ber. Sir, those whom Christ lias called, 
and commanded to watch over his church, 
have power and authority from him to go- 
vern his spiritual kingdom, both jointly 
and severally ; the which no Christian king 
or prince should control and discharge, but 
fortify and assist; otherwise they are not 
faithful subjects of Christ, and members of 
bis church. We will yield to you your 
place, and give you all due obedience ; but 
again I say you are not the head of the 
church; you cannot give us that eternal 
life which we seek for even in this world, 
and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit 
us, then, freely to meet in the name of 
Christ, and to attend to the interests of that 
church of which you are the chief member. 
Sir, when you were in your swaddling- 
clothes, Christ Jesus reigned freely in this 
land, in spite of all his enemies — his officers 
and ministers convened and assembled for 
the ruling and welfare of his church, which 
was ever for your welfare, defence, and pre* 
servation, when these same enemies were 
Seeking your destruction, and cutting pff. 
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Their assemblies since that time continual- 
ly have been terrible to these enemies, and 
most steadable to you. And now, when 
there is more than extreme necessity for 
the continuance and discharge of that duty, 
will you (drawn to your own destruction by 
a devilish and most pernicious counsel) be- 
gin to hinder and dishearten Christ’s ser- 
vants, and your most faithful subjects, 
quarrelling them for their convening, and 
the care they have of their duty to Christ 
and you, when you should rather commend 
and countenance them, as the godly kings 
and emperors did ? The wisdom of your 
counsel, which I call devilish, is this, that 
yc must be served by all sorts of men, to 
come to your purpose and grandeur, Jew 
and (ientilc, Papist and Protestant ; and 
because the Protestants and ministers of 
Scotland arc over-strong, and control the 
king, they must be weakened and brought 
low by stirring up a party against them, 
and, the king being equal and indifferent, 
both shall be fain to flee to him. But, sir, 
if God’s wisdom be the only true wisdom, 
this will prove mere and mad folly ; his 
curse cannot but light upon k ; in seeking 
both, ye shall lose both ; whereas, in clea- 
ving uprightly to God, his true servants 
would be your sure friends, and he would 
compel the rest counterfeitly and lyingly 
to give over themselves and serve you !” 

We have given this extraordinary 
speech at length, not more to throw 
light upon the character of Melville, 
than to develope the principles of the 
Presbyterians. 

Disputes thickened between James 
and the preachers, and the recourse 
which the latter had to politics in the 
pulpit, became intolerable to the mo- 
narch. He, however, triumphed against 
them mightily, both by force and cun- 
ning. 

After the accession of James to the 
English throne, a letter was delivered 
from him to Melville, commanding 
the latter, “ all excuses set aside, to 
repair to London before the 15th of 
September following, that his majesty 
might treat with him and others, his 
brethren of good learning, judgment, 
and experience, concerning such things 
as would tend to settle the peace of the 
church, and to justify to the world the 
measures which his majesty, after such 
. extraordinary condescension, might 
find it necessary to adopt, for repress- 
ing the obstinate and turbulent/ 1 Si- 
milar letters were delivered to James 
Melville and six others. The object of 
this was manifestly to rid Scotland of 
the most refractory of the Presbyte- 
rians, that the projects of James might 
be realized. 


The eight ministers obeyed, though 
with great reluctance, the royal sum- 
mons. Our limits will not allow us to 
give any account of the conferences in 
which Melville displayed his wonted 
intrepidity. After these, which natu- 
rally enough ended in nothing, closed, 
the ministers were detained in Lon- 
don under various pretences, and at 
length Melville's imprudence furnish- 
ed James with what he, no doubt, ea- 
gerly wished, the means of separating 
him from Scotland for ever. The mi- 
nisters were required by the king to 
attend the royal chapel on the festival 
of St Michael. On the altar were pla- 
ced two shut books, two empty cha- 
lices, and two candlesticks with un- 
lighted candles. On returning to his 
lodgings, Melville composed the fol- 
lowing verses on the scene he had wit- 
nessed — 

u Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia 
in ara, 

Lumina caeca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 
Nura sen sum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia 
clausum, 

Lumine ca?ca suo, sorde sepulta sua ? 
Romano an ritu dum regalem instruit aram, 
Purpurcam pingit relligiosa lupam ?” 

Thus rendered in an old transla- 
tion — 

“ Why stand there on the royal altar hie 
Two closed books, blind lights, two basins 
drie ? 

Doth England hold God’s mind, and wor- 
ship closs, 

Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross ? 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple whore religiously express ?” 

“ !3y means of some of the court-spies 
who frequented the house in which the mi- 
nisters lodged, a copy of these verses was 
conveyed to Ins majesty, who was, or af- 
fected to be, highly incensed at them. And 
it was immediately resolved to proceed 
against their author/ 1 

Melville was summoned before the 
Privy Council, lie acknowledged the 
epigram, justified himself, and decla- 
red that he had given out no copy of 
it. Bancroft, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, argued that — 
u Such a libel on the. worship of the 
church of England was a high misdemea- 
nor, and even brought the offender within 
the laws of treason. This was too much 
for Melville to hear from a man of whom 
he had so unfavourable an opinion os Ban- 
croft. He interrupted the primate. — *My 
lords,’ exclaimed lie, ‘ Andrew Melville 
was never a traitor. But, my lords, there 
was one Richard Bancroft, (let him be 
sought for,) who, during the life of the late 
queen, wrote a treatise against his Majcs- 
1S 
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ty’s titlp to the crown of England ; and 
hert, (pulling the corpus delicti from his 
pocket,) here is the book, which was an- 
swered by my brother, John Davidson.* 
^Bancroft was thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion by this bold and unexpected attack* 

In the meantime, Melville went on ^ 
change the archbishop with his delinquen- 
cies. He' accused him of profaning the 
Sabbath, of maintaining an antichristian 
hierarchy, and vain, foppish, sufferstitious 
ceremonies ; and of silencing and impri- 
soning the true preachers of the gospel for 
scrupling to conform to these. Advancing 
gradually, as he spoke, to the head of the 
table, where Bancroft sat, he took hold of 
the lawn- sleeves of the primate, and sha- 
king them, and calling them Romish rags, 
he said, 4 If you are the author of the 
hook called English Scottizing for Geneva 
Discipline, then I regard you as the ca- 
pital enemy of all the reformed churches in 
Europe, and, as such, I will profess my- 
self an enemy to you and to your proceed- 
ings, to the. effusion of the last drop of my 
blood, and it grieves me that such a man 
should have his Majesty’s ear, and sit so 
high in this honourable council !* Bishop 
Barlow at last stepped in between the arch- 
bishop and his accuser, hut he was handled 
in the same unceremonious way. Melville 
attacked his narrative of the Hampton- 
Court Conference, and accused him of re- 
presenting the king as of no religion, by 
making him say, that- ^though he was h* 
the Church of Scotland, he was not of it.’ 
He then proceeded to make strictures on 
the sermon which he had heard Barlow 
preach in the Royal Chapel. 4 Remember 
where you are, and to whom you are speak- 
ing,’ said one of the Scottish noblemen. 

4 I remember it very well, my lord,’ re- 
plied Melville, 4 and am only sorry that 
your lordship, by sitting here and counte- 
nancing such proceedings against me, 
should furnish a precedent which may yet 
be used against yourself or your posterity.’ 

44 He was at last removed, and his bre- 
thren were called in .”— — * 4 After the coun- 
cil had deliberated for some time, Melville 
was again called in, and having been ad- 
monished by the chancellor to add modesty 
and discretion to his learning and years, 
was told that he had been found guilty of 
scandalum magnatwn ? and was to be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Dean of St 
. Paul's; until the pleasure of the king, as to 
his farther punishment, should be known.” , 
Some time after this, Melville was 
again summoned before the council. 

44 His majesty did not make his appear- 
ance ; “hut he had placed himself in a clo- 
set adjoining to the room in which the 
council was met* A low trick, and dis- 
graceful to royalty, by, which the prisoner 
was encouraged to use liberties which he 
might not otherwise have taken, and which 
Vol. XVI. , 


were overheard by the person who was ul- 
timately to decide upon his fete. The only 
charge which the council had to bring 
against him was the epigram, for which he 
had formerly been questioned. Irritated as 
he was * by what he had suffered and by 
what he had seen, he was not prepared, to 
make apologies or retractions. ‘ The Earl 
of Salisbury,’ (says the French ambassa- 
dor, to whom we owe the^ account of this 
interview,) 4 took up the subject, and be- 
gan to reprove him for his obstiiiacy in re- 
fusing to acknowledge the primacy, and for 
the verses which he had made in derision 
of the royal chapel. . Melville was so se- 
vere in his reply, both in what related to 
the king and to the earl personally, that 
his lordship was completely put to silence. 

To his assistance came the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (hen the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, then the Lord Treasurer,— all -of 
whom he rated in such a manner, sparing 
none of the vices, public or private, with 
which they are respectively taxed, (and 
none of them are angels,) that they would 
have been glad that he liad been in Scot- 
land. In the end, not being able to in- 
duce him to swear to the primacy, and not 
knowing any other way to Tevenge them- 
selves on him, they agreed to send him pri- 
soner to the Tower. When Lhe sentence 
was pronounced, he exclaimed, 4 To this 
comes the boasted pride of England ! A 
month ago you put to death a priest, and 
to-morrow you will do the same to a mi- 
nister.’ Then addressing the Duke of 
Lennox and the Earl of Mar, who were in 
the council, he said, 4 I am a Scotchman, 
my lords, a true Scotchman ; and if you are 
such, take heed that they do. not end with 
you as they have begun with me!’ The 
king was more irritated at this last saying 
than at all which had passed.” 

Melville was thrown into the Tower ; 
his nephew was commanded to leave * 
London, within six days, for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne/ and not to go be- 
yond ten miles from that town, on the 
pain of rebellion. The rest of the mi- 
nisters were confined to different parts 
of Scotland. We join most cordially 
in the philippic which Dr M‘Criepro- , 
noun ccs against the atrocious treat- 
ment of Melville and bis brethren. 

After being kept in the Tower four 
years, during which time Presbytery 
was overthrown in Scotland, Melville 
was permitted to proceed to France, 
where he died in the year 1622, at the 
age of 77. We regtet that our limits 
■will not permit us to give any speci- 
mens of his literary compositions, or 
any notice of J>r M ‘Cries illustrations 
of the state o& literature in Scotland, v 
during the period in which Mehril|$ 
lived. In this edition, these illustra- 
2 L 
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^tions have been re-modelled, amlpla- 
' ced in two chapters at the close of the 
work. In tins second edition, too, the 
care of the author, in improving his 
style, is very perceptible. 

We who now hold the pen belong 
1 to England and its Episcopal Church, 
and it will therefore excite n ©•'surprise 
if we qualify our praise of Dr M‘Crie 
and his work in one particular. — He 
assumes occasionally the character of 
the controversialist, and attacks, with 
much boldness, persons and things of 
tile present times, as well as of the past, 
that have given him but little provo- 
cation, and that he ought to have spa- 
red. He, moreover, sometimes mani- 
fests a degree of bitterness and want 
of fairness in his attacks, which a mi- 
nister of religion, in writing ecclesi- 
astical history, ought to have cautious- 
ly avoided. This will, however, do 
but little injury of any kind, if it do no 
harm to Dr M‘Crie and his book. The 
Life of Melville is written by an apo- 
logist. of the old ^Presbyterians, it 
breathes a certain portion of tlieir spi- 
rit, and still we think it as powerful a 
defence of Episcopacy as could be com- 
posed. 

It was our intention to point out, at 
the close of -this article, some of the 
political errors of Knox, Melville, and 
their brethren. The higher the claims 
of the Reformers to our admiration are 
for their services in the cause of reli- 
gion,.the mdre necessary it is that their 
errors, in deed and opinion, should be 
distinctly made known. We would 
deal tenderly with the conscience in 
matters of religion ; but we humbly 
presume, that the shape and practical 
.authority which the clergy should take 
in the community, is not altogether a 
matter of religion. The Scottish re- 
' formers, after they triumphed oyer 
Popery, plunged recklessly into things 
that, in our judgment, were far more 
political than religious in their nature, 
and we have strong doubts touching 
the wisdom of some of their conduct. 
Want of space, and some other rea- 
sons, -compel us to abandon our inten- 
tion, hut we are not the less convinced 
that it was a proper one. Episcopacy 
is, and has long been, furiously at- 
‘ tacked ; and it is curious enough, that 
L th ose who profess to he extremely re- 
jjipous, and those who deny the truth 
Wt Christianity, * YQ alike hostile to it, 
although it can riot provoke the enmity 
of tlie one without deserving the friend- 
ship of the other. 


We wish that our pretended friends 
of liberty would ponder well the fact, 
that liberty in Europe has never been 
able to advance a step into the regions/ 
of Popery. Ireland lias had the Bri- 
tish constitution forced upon her, but 
it remains, practically inoperative ; tlie 
vast mass of the inhabitants obsti- 
nately spurn from them the greater 
portion of the freedom which it offers 
them, and they wouldgladly exchange 
it for a Catholic despotism. In France, 
the love of liberty among the people, 
and liberty itself, have declined in ex- 
act proportion a? tlie Catholic Church 
has recovered its former influence. In 
Spain and Portugal, tne Catholic cler- 
gy war as bitterly against the smallest 
portion of popular freedom, as against 
democracy ; and they are too power- 
ful for their respective monarchs, sup- 
ported as these are by the influence of 
every government in Europe. 

All .this is perfectly natural. The 
discipline, interests, and, in many 
points, the creed of the Catholic 
Church, are 'irreconcilably hostile to 
popular freedom. If the latter be by 
main force planted where the former 
exist, it must inevitably destroy them, 
or be destroyed by them. Nothing but 
Heaven itself could prevent such a 
consummation. The Catholic clergy 
have everything to lose that can be 
dear to individuals or. bodies, by the 
establishment of liberty, and they have 
nothing to gain by it; they would 
therefore be more than men if they 
did not oppose it to the utmost. A 
church which insists upon a monopoly 
of conscience, upon individual confes- 
sion, upon the right to impose penance 
and to pronounce excommunication ; 
which maintains that it can work mi- 
racles, and that it is infallible, and 
which expressly prohibits the people 
from reading the Bible, works of reli- 
gious controversy, or anything that 
may fend to weaken its authority ; in 
a word, which actually prohibits tlie 
exercise of not only religious, but ci- 
vil liberty, and labours to the utmost 
to make passive slaves of its followers 
— such a church cannot possibly look 
upon a free form of government as 
anything but a mortal enemy. So long 
as the clergy of this diurch shall pos- 
sess irresistible influence over the vast 
mass of a nation, so long will it be as 
easy to make the exotic bloom on the 
iceberg, as to plant in that nation li- 
berty that will endure. They cannot he 
eonscientioua men, according to the 
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tenets- of their religion, without being 
the enemies of almost everything that 
constitutes or nourishes popular free- 
v doiri ; and they cannot be the friends 
of- these without being the enemies of 
themselves. " , , 

The continental revolutionistshad 
the sagacity to perceive that the Ca- 
tholic Church was their most deadly 
enemy, and they first endeavoured to 
conquer it by inculcating infidelity. 
The people were to be induced to 
throw off its yoke, by being taught to 
regard religion as a fable. The scheme 
was worthy of its idiotic authors, and 
it had a very natural termination. It 
converted the dregs of the people into 
godless, lawless ruffians, and it con- 
verted the great body of the people 
into the bitter enemies of'the revolu- 
tionists. Infidelity may fora moment 
• have great success ; if it be suffered to 
be openly taught, it may enable the 
scum of a community to establish 
atheism by law, as the history of 
France abundantly proves,* but it still 
must ultimately be put down by reli- 
gion, A nation will change its reli- 
gion, but however false and pernicious 
this may be, it will cleave to it, if 
the alternative be no religion at all. 
When the revolutionists found that 
the Catholic Church was too strong 
for them, they then, after robbing 
it, exasperating it, suffering it .to 
know that they were deists, and that 
they hated it, granted it a monopoly of 
conscience. They actually granted * 
' such a monopoly to such a church, at 
the very time when they pretended to 
establish liberty. Of course, they only 
raised a gimcrack, lying, impracticable 
thing, called a free constitution, in one 
moment, for it to be crumbled to ruins 
the next. 

In our judgment, the spread of the 
reformed religion must precede all 
successful attempts to establish liber- 
ty on the Continent. The ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny of the Catholic Church 
must be destroyed before civil liberty 


can take root, and this can only.be 
effectually destroyed by Protestantism, 
The creed and discipline of our church 
allow and sanction the full exercise of 
civil and religious freedom, those of 
the Catholic Church jealously prohi- 
bit it ; and while this is the case, the 
followers of the one may be free, hut 
' the followers of the other must be 
slaves. When the people of the Con- 
tinent shall be tauglit the practice of 
genuine Christianity — when they shall 
be taught to purge their religion of its 
errors— when ’the influence of their 
religious teachers shall be duly restrict- 
ed to religious matters — and when 
they shall be as free from clerical des- 
potism as tlie people ofh!ngland — then, 
and we think not before, they may be 
endowed with liberty. The practice 
of Christianity must, on the one hand, 
form the foundation of freedom ; and 
on, the other, a people never can be 
free, when the discipline of the church 
amounts practically to religious and 
civil despotism. We find abundant 
proof in Ireland, that it is idle for the 
government and the law to tell a man 
that he may do this, that, or the other, 
if his priest forbid it. We quarrel not 
with names, but things ; any body of 
men that might hold the opinions and 
possess the influence and authority of 
the Catholic clergy of Catholic states, 
would assuredly wish to render the 
government -despotic for its own se- 
curity, audit would possess abundant 
power for doing it. If Ireland were 
to be at this moment converted into a 
distinct, independent kingdom, the 
government, whatever might be its 
wishes, would be irresistibly compel- 
led to become despotic, both in shape 
and operation. 

The Catholic Church has lately most 
unceremoniously and decisively given 
the lie to those who have so long des- 
canted on its change, of doctrine and 
feeling, but, alas ! it has clone this to 
little purpose. Our 1 Earl Greys, and 
Broughams, and Burdetts — would to 


* We wonder that those who argue so strenuously against the prosecution of Was* 
phemy, on the ground that infidelity cannot prevail against Christianity, do not remem- 
ber that a very few years since, the ruling powers of France solemnly decreed death to 
be an 'eternal sleep. It may be said that atheism was confined to a small part of depo- 
pulation, but, nevertheless, it was for a moment triumphant* and in that moment it 
wrapped France in the most awful horrors that could visit a nation. If the argument 
cannot establish, not only that religion will always ultimately prevail against infidelity, 
but that it will always prevent it from producing any considerable share of public evil, 
it is not worth a straw, and the single fact which we halrc cited will for ever prey#t it 
from establishing this. - - * 
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God' that the list ended here ! — can 
calmly look upon the conduct .of this 
church in Portugal, in Spain,, and in 
jtaly — they can coolly read the late 
epistle of the Pope— and then they 
can stand up in Parliament and de- 
mand that this church may be entrust- 
ed' with political power in our own 
country ! They can demand this when 
the fact stares then* in the face, that 
the Catholics comprehend one- third 
of our population, and are as igno- 
rant, as bigotted, as much infuriated 
against Protestantism and civil liber- 
ty, as those of any nation in Europe ! 
At the very moment when the Catho- 
lic Church is solemnly proclaiming 
throughout the world, that the least 
vestige of popular freedom is incom- 
patible with its existence, our public 
men seem more resolutely determined 
than ever, to bring it, with the tre- 
mendous means which it possesses 
among us, into full operation against 
our Constitution ! This may be called 


conciliation, it may be called liberali- 
ty, it may be called political wisdom, 
and those who support it may call 
themselves* the only knowing and sa- 
gacious statesmen in the kingdom; 
but if cause can produce effect, if tire can 
bum and water tan chill, if that which 
is hostile to freedom can injure free- 
dom, its success would give the most 
deadly wound to British liberty, that 
it ever received since it recovered from 
its last overthrow,, and would. surround 
the Constitution with dangers from 
which it jcould only escape by miracle. 
Heaven preserve our country ! when 
its children are taught to strip them- 
selves naked, that their enemies may 
obtain their clothing ; and to throw 
themselves into the flames, that they 
may avoid the pinching hut invigo- 
rating influence o£Uhe northern blast, 
and when they are, moreover, taught 
that this alone is “ knowledge,” 
“ light,” and “ wisdom.” 

Y. Y. Y. 
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It is a long time since the world 
was treated with a history like this, so 
naive, so simple, so free at once from 
the prejudices and the jargon of the 
times. Italian critics, it seems, all ex- 
claim against Mr Botta for his old- 
world thoughts and antiquated style, 
and they think him beneath consider a- 
. tion, because lie is not, like Sisinondi, 
immersed in the speculative liberalism 
that pervades the literary coteries of 
the continent ; and because, despising 
the emasculated and worn-out tongue 
of the Italians of his day, he lias re- 
curred to the pages of Machiavclli and 
Guicciardini for virility both of style 
and thought. M. Botta certainly is 
not an historian of supereminent ge- 
nius — his History of the American 
War is cold and meagre, alike devoid 
of interest and information ; indeed, 
such grave, declamatory historians, are 
quite at fault and out of character, 
when they attempt to narrate the un- 
classic causes that are so prominent in 
every modern history : taxes, court- 
intrigues, and paper- war, are elements 
, too subtle for those imitators of the 
classic historians, whose forte is de- 
sC*Mng the picturesque in act or in 
character, and who are by 
no equal to, grasp or compre- 


hend the mighty and manifold springs 
of action in the great world of modern 
civilization- But Italy presents not yet 
so involved and difficult a subject to 
the historian — the daring violence with 
which its peace was violated, and its 
hopes of prosperity blasted, (we aver 
what the impartial history before us 
plainly proves,) presents but one bold 
outline of injustice, easily seized, and 
to pourtray which with the passion of 
just indignation, leads not Jto partiali- 
ty or misrepresentation. In that coun- 
try there were no opposite powers and 
parties, whose conflicting interests ren- 
der history, as with us, a problem of 
most difficult solution : there the his- 
torian has little need of secret memoirs 
and state-papers to throw light upon 
the unaccountable course of events — 
there all is plain, violence on one side, 
and submission on the other — the re- 
volutions that are produced by the 
sword, require the portraiture more of 
a feeling than of a Knowing pen. 

Hence we think M. Botta has chosen 
for the subject of his history, not only 
the times and country with which he 
was necessarily best acquainted, but 
has also chosen that which most be- 
fitted his simple character and limited 
talents* His personal rank and im- 
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poriance, for he was one of the three plate tranquilly and describes i in par- 
governors of Piedmont, must render tially, as with a century’s interval be- 
M. Botta’s work, even if it were, far tween him and them, the events and 
inferior to what it is, most interesting scenes amongst which he lived, and of 
as cotcmporaneous history ; add to this many of which he was himself a spec- 
the known probity of the man, who tator. 

retired poor from a situation, in which The first chapter of M. Botta’s Ins- 
others gleaned enormous fortunes, to tory commences with a description of 
become an humble instructor of youth the state of Italy previous to the year 
in a provincial town. M. Botta held seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, 
the chair of some professorship at The account he gives of the spirit in 
Rouen, till the anti-laic regulations of which each country was governed, is 
the Bishop of Ilermopolis lately eject- far other than that which the misre- 
ed him from it. With respect to the presentations of our travellers would 
historian’s style, — for we think it bet- lead us to suppose* With them the co- 
ter to discuss our author’s merits pre- ming of .Napoleon into Italy, was the 
yious to entering on the more absorb- descent of an Ayatar to rescue it from 
ing topics of which his history treats ignorance, superstition, and slavery : 
— it was to us at first somewhat difft- in opposition to this opinion, let us 
cult, on account of its antiquated terms consider with so able and enlightened 
and expressions, and it may appear a guide as the historian under review, 
affected for the same reasons to those the very wretched and illiberal ideas 
(and we don’t envy them) whose ver- which are said to have prevailed uni- 
nacular tongue is the modern Italian, versally amongst the governors of 
Avowing ourselves extremely bad this proverbially ill-governed country, 
judges oh this poipt, still we must de- First of all, Rome — The philosophic 
clare we find a great charm in this an- Ganganelli had not. long ceased to 
tiquated style— it is as though Ma- occupy the pontifical throne, and 
cliiavel'liad re- arisen to lay hold of his Braschi, who succeeded him, still ad- 
pen, and moralize as sedately and as hered in the main to the liberal peli- 
straight-forwa’-J as he did of old ; for, , tics of his predecessor. The Jesuits 
with the good leave of our readers’ were not restored to their influence, 
prejudices, we know no simpler mo- not even to their rights, and even if 
ralist than MachiaveL The adoption money was raised by exorbitant taxes 
of this much reprobated style, is no on the Roman people, the mode of its 
small proof of the historian’s true gran- expenditure at least was such as could 
deur of mind. He disdains to herd scarce he censured by the pioneers of 
with the cotcmporary writers of his philanthropy .—.Tuscany was governed 
country, or to be classed at a future by Leopold, in a more liberal and po- 
day with the grammarians and dilet- pular spirit than ever republican as- 
tanti, that usurp the name of literary sembly was known to sway a realm ; 
characters , forsooth, in I-taly. With and not only were his views otlrcfonn 
prophetic discernment he has foreseen directed against actual oppression, feu- 
that future ages can afford to study dal or ecclesiastical they were even 
and become acquainted but with one directed against the spiritual supre- 
diulect, one phase of a land's lan- macy of Rome. The doctrines of the 
guage ; and since fate has denied him Port Royal professors, merged amongst 
birth in the days of Guicciardini and the French in deism, were extremely 
Machiavel, he is resolved to retrocede popular throughout all Italy, and were 
as much as possible into their frater- especially cherished and propagated by 
nity, and so pass to future ages in the successive Archbishops, of Pistoia, 
their company, rather than as one of the heads of the Tuscan Church. And 
the all-prostituted penmen of modern no ecclesiastical synod has ever made a 
Italy. The effect of this resolution^ more rational stand against the cor- 
too, has been more ennobling than per- ruption and usurpations of the Romish 
haps the historian could have hoped, church than that of Pistoia, commcn- 
for the adoption of style has, in a ced under the influence of Leopold, 
great measure, induced a similarity of and Ricci, their archbishop. But the 
ideas and views ; and so it is, that M. French invasion soon’ inundated the 
Botta, instead of writing in the hack- country, and choked those noble germs 
neyed vein of either revolutionism, or of religious independence, which, had 
anti-revolutionism, seems to contcni- their growth been allowed in quiet 
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to mature, might now have been pro- 
ducing the fruit of moderate and ra- 
tional principles in religious govern- 
ment. 

* To continue our review of Italian 
governments at this period: — The 
house of Bourbon, now ‘declared so 
necessarily hostile to the progress of 
liberal ideas, reigned in Parma and in 
Naples. In (he former state, Dutillet, 
a Frenchman of active and enlighten- 
ed mind, managed state affairs beneath 
two succeeding princes, and followed 
all along the generous impulse, which 
the reigning princes of the house of 
Austria (another ahti-liberal house) 
had given to popular anu philanthro- 
pic ideas. In Naples, Ferdinand, the 
present tyrant , or quasher of revolu- 
tions, and imprisoner of his subjects, 
amused himself— how ? in an Utopian 
scheme of founding a republic at Sante 
Sencia, to be governed according to 
the primitive ideas of the philanthro- 
pic Filangieri. So that in those times 
we find tYiis most terrific of all des- 
pots, a very Quixote, in pursuit of 
civilreform and perfection. The mania 
of liberty and philanthropy seems to 
have laid bold of every Italian sove- 
reign ; the last of the D'Estes was not 
behindhand in these new ideas. Ve- 
nice and Genoa were old, staunch, 
self-governed republics. Lombardy 
was ruled by Joseph the Second, a 
very patriarch of liberal monarchs, 
and by Count Firmian, a viceroy more 
liberal and philanthropic even, if that 
Were possible, than his master. And 
Piedmont, much as the rage of its 
princes for military glory prevented 
them from being foremost in the po- - 
litical quixotism of the age, joined in 
the t&6k of 6elf-ameiioration, in which 
it beheld its neighbours so zealously 
employed. 

Now we would ask, when or where 
was there ever displayed such a dispo- 
sition towards liberty, in both ruled 
and rulers, as was manifested in Italy 
at this period ? Where has all this phi- 
lanthropy vanished to, and how have 
all its dreams been overthrown ? — By 
the boasted revolution and liberty of 
France. Well might Alfieri exclaim, 
in indignant astonishment, 

^ “ Di liberta maestri i Galli V\ 

Italy Stepped forward gradually, # tis 
true/but surely, towards the glorious 
boon/ whin the frsternizing French 
appealed^ overrtffthat wretched and 


divided country, with promises of 
speedy liberty and independence, and 
finally dragged it down along with it- 
self into the lair of bondage, and final- / 
ly of disgrace, into which it fell. 

It may be too fantastic a mode of 
reviewing human events, to consider 
that at tnis time the spirit of liberty 
was allowed v its fuH scope, by way of 
a moral experiment, to shew how far 
it would proceed, and to what good 
end. It has had its day, has enjoyed 
its reign, and an ill use. Heaven knows, 
it made of its ascendancy. If, at this 
moment, the contrary principle is al- 
lowed its turn and trial, say in the 
person of the Holy Alliance, (for we 
are here- amusing ourselves with sup- 
positions,) if it does go too far at times 
in its due reaction, is it not fair ? And 
would not an unbiassed beholder of 
the strife between these two adverse 
principles — the liberty and slavery of 
mankind— would he not say, that the 
alternate ascendancy of each was just, 
and that the beings, who could make 
no better use of the one than mankind, 
or at least than thte French have done, 
deserved most richly to be driven to 
endure the extremities of the other ? 

But to return to the history before 
us. As soon as the French Revolution 
had gathered some confidence in its 
military force, Italy seemed marked 
out by its chiefs as the channel in- 
to which the stream of ferocity and 
violence that then inundated France 
was to be turned. Belgium, often 
overrun, was looked upon as an easy 
and & certain conquest. The coun- 
tries on the Rhine were too near the 
heart of Austria, and too well guarded 
by her numerous armies, to render in- 
vasions on that side either tempting 
or feasible ; whilst the phlegmatic cha- 
racter of the inhabitants offered little 
hopes that they would join in the wild 
principles of democracy that had ex- 
cited the French. The known national . 
character of the Italians offered all the 
temptations that were denied by that 
of tne Germans ; the ancient associa- 
tions, too, connected with the classic 
land of liberty, could not but be sup- 
posed still to influence her sons, and 
incline them to grasp at an opportuni- 
ty of recovering their ancient liberty, 
and of vindicating they former fame. 
Popular as were the wars of Belgium 
and tbkt on the Rhine, still the volun- 
teers that flocked thither were of the 
lower orders; Whilst, as soon as an 
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array was formed for the conquest of 
Italy, the scholar left his college, and 
the concealed young noble his hiding- 
place, that they might partake in the 
pleasure of not only beholding the Ro- 
man land, but of beholding it as con- 
querors and liberators. The same mo- 
tives urged on the French to invade 
Italy that had done so in all ages of the 
monarchy, in spite of the continued 
and manifold disasters which it was 
their fate, according to the proverb, to 
meet with in that country. Thither, 
then, was bent the principal force of 
the republican armies. 

Of the princes of Italy, who all could 
not fail to watch with anxiety the in- 
tentions and acts of the French, the 
most exposed was naturally the first 
proposer of a general league of the Ita- 
lian powers; and to this intent the 
court of Turin early addressed the 
powers of the peninsula, and received 
in return promises of alliance and as- 
sistance from all of them, Venice alone 
excepted, who from the beginning was 
resolved to adhere to the fatal principles 
of unarmed neutrality. The powers in 
consequence began to arm, rendered 
confident by their own union, and the 
alliance of Austria. Semonville, dis- 
patched by the Directory to Victor 
Amadeus, to entreat a passage for their 
troops through Piedmont, was stopped 
at Alexandria, and ordered to retire. 
This was in September 1792. The 
consequence was a declaration of war 
°n the part of France against the King 
of Sardinia ; and in a few months 
General Montesquieu was master of 
Chambery, and Anselm of Nice, with- 
out one act of defence worth recording 
having been performed by . the Pied- 
montese— troops, by the way, that at 
the time bore almost the highest repu- 
tation of any in Europe, and who com- 
menced the campaign with the great- 
est contempt for their republican ene- 
mies. 

This is not the place to write a his- 
tory of Italy, or give a detailed ac- 
count of the French invasion and con- 
quest of that country : the utmost we 
aim at is to offer to our readers some 
connecting and obscure facts, that have 
not as yet found place in the military 
annals and memoirs of campaigns, 
which have alone hitherto formed the 
materials for modern Italian history. 
One of those curious facts certainly is 
the mode in which the court of Rome 
sought to turn revolutionary princi- 


ples, then disseminating so rapidly, to 
its own advantage. We translate an 
account of this from the Italian of 
Signor Rotta : — 

“ As this iwas a war not only of arms 
but of opinions, Rome bethought itself 
of a singular method to turn to its own 
advantage those spreading principles 
that threatened so dreadful. a destruc- 
tion to all princes. Fearing the entry 
of these doctrines into Italy along with 
the French themselves, it was deemed 
advisable to pre-occupy men's minds; 
to pretend that religion itself sanctified 
those very principles, in order that 
they might never be used against her, 
and at the same time to shew that she 
was the most efficacious, or rather the 
only means of preventing the abuses 
which necessarily followed the insur- 
rections of the people against their so- 
vereigns, For this purpose, therefore, 
it was so managed that a certain Spe- 
dalieri, a man learned, and of no des- 
picable talent, published at Assisi, in 
1791, a book, entitled c 1 Diritti delt 
Uornu — 4 The Rights of Man.' It 
was dedicated to Cardinal Ilabrizio 
RufFo, then treasurer of the Apostolic 
Chamber, and Pius the Sixth reward- 
ed the author with a benefice in St Pe- 
ter's. In this official work, Spedalicri 
upholds that human society, or the 
compact by which men are united in 
the civil state, was formed originally 
and directly by men themselves ; that 
all is their work, and that the Deity 
had no part in producing such a state 
but as first being or cause ; in other 
words, that the social compact comes 
from God, but in the same manner as 
all other natural effects are said to pro- 
ceed from him. He farther affirms, 
that despotism is no legitimate govern- 
ment, and that the nation has a right 
to declare the sovereign dethroned, &c. 
in case he violates the compact. These 
propositions he corroborates by the au- 
thority of St Thomas, who, it seems, 
in his work, c De RegimineJPrincipum 
ad Regem Cypri / has fully demon- 
strated the truth of them.” 

To this, then, was the Romish church 
reduced. Here is another sample of 
her infallible principles. It is a won- 
der that Jacobinism was not more 
grateful to her Papal votaries for sucli 
unheard-of condescension ; and had 
Napoleon not proved an apostate to the 
democracy that engendered him, he, 
or bis friend Depaux, might with ease 
have converted the Pontiff into, the 
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high priest of Theo-pbilanthropism, 
and extorted what ethical or theological 
decrees they fancied from the succes- 
sor of St Peter ; for what might not 
have been wrung from a Pope that 
voluntarily sends foirth an Italian edi- 
tion of Tom Paine j£ for nothing more 
nor less was this redeeming work, of 
Braschi’s hopeful protege hp^daliejru 
We are not dope* however, with the 
ethics of Pope Braschi and the Ro- 
man court, which iff a little time were 
found in a direct contradiction with 
this hopeful liberalism* and dictated 
by the same courageous devotion to 
truth. It was in 1796, after the treaty 
of Tolentino, that the. Pope issued a 
brief, addressed to his flock in France, 
in which he exhorted the insurgent 
royalists, that were then vainly sacri- 1 
firing themselves in the cause of loyal- 
tv and religion, to submit quietly to 
the powers that then ruled over France. 
f< All temporal power,” quoth the in- 
fallible Pontiff, “ is the result of Di- 
vine Wisdom.” He quotes the Apostle 
Paul in support of the divine right of 
the Directory, and consigns his flock 
to damnation if they resist any hunch- 
back whom chance may have elevated 
to the task pf ruling them—" Avere 
Paulo Apostle statuito, che ogni potes- 
ta da Dio procede, e che chi alle po- 
testa resiste, alia volant a di Dio re- 
sist.” 

The total want both of talent and 
zeal, in the Piedmontese commanders, 
together with the feeble succoutSwhich 
Austria at first dispatched to their aid, . 
contributed, as much as their own fe- 
rocious valour, to the success of the 
French. The obstinacy of Victor Ama- 
deus has been justly censured, for not 
having entered warmly into the plans 
of Precy and General Devins, for 
marching straight to the aid of Lyons, 
then in arms against the. Convention ; 
but the King was rashly bent on suc- 
couring the faithful inhabitants of the 
Nice, who had proved themselves so 
devoted to his cause. The French still 
made progress under their successive 
commanders, Kellerman and Schircr, 
till the latter yielded the command to 
jBonaparte, not from the reason assign- 
ed by Botta, but from habits of perpe- 
tual drunkenness, that incapacitated 
Schirer from command. The nefarious 
rapine and violence, with which the 
French everywhere behaved, after their 
affected forbearance, on their first de- 
scent frpm thj Alpty we depicted with 


a lively pencil by the historian, him- 
self a Piedmontese, and a neighbour, 
if not a witness, of the horrors they 
committed. 

The battle of Montenotte, Bona- 
parte’s first action, was won, not 
through the skill of the general, hut 
in spite of his blunders, by the daring 
valour pf Raropon; Millesimo follow- 
ed, and Piedmont was undone. Bo- 
naparte crossed the Po at Piacenza, and 
encamped his army on the Lombard 
j, territories pf his true enemies’, the 
Austrians. At Piacenza, f par parim- 
themij) Bonaparte and his coadjutor 
Saliceti, robbed the Monte di Pieta , 
an act of flagrant injustice, which they 
afterwards repeated at Milan and Bo- 
logna. To estimate the full infamy 
of such ct robbery, our. readers should 
know that the Monte di Pieta is not on- 
ly a national office where money is lent 
on pledge, but that it is a bank where 
the jewels, valuables, and money of 
individuals, are deposited for security. 
Those who were thus spoiled, could 
nofbe accused by the republican ge- 
neral, with the* court crime of being 
aristocrats, the Mount of Piety being 
in fact through Italy the savings-bank 
of the poor, where the jointure of the 
widow, and the heritage of the orphan, 
were deposited for security. “ Sacro 
era presso a tutti il nome di monti di 
pieta, non solo perche era segno di fede 
publica, ma ancona perche le cose de- 
positate, la maggior parte, appartene- 
vano a persone o per condizione, oper 
accident, e bisognose !” these were the 
first civil acts of Napoleon in Italy. 

The entry of the victorious robber 
into Milan, with his reception there, 
and the encomiums lavished on him, 
as the Scipio, the Hannibal, nay the 
Jove, of the day, (for so Ranza address- 
ed him,) are ironically described ; ami 
the state of parties in the north of 
Italy at this time, laid open with an 
acute and veracious pen. The author 
takes a true view of his subject, in 
estimating the pmtrixiato, or patrician- 
ship — an aristocracy of a different kind 
be it considered, from that of feudal 
nobles— as the most powerful and en- 
lightened party, a circumstance that 
completely separates Northern from 
Southern Italy, where the aristocracy 
is far debased be&w the level pf the 
middling tanks. Here, indeed, the au- 
thor might have indulged in some few 
statistical observations, of which he 
cannot be ignorant, and which clearly 
U 
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demonstrate the absolute necessity of was revolutionized, and still the Pope 
a strong aristocratical faction in the was compelled to appear contented. 
Lombard territories. This we will Verona was occupied by French troops, 
supply. The chief cultivation of Lom- in spite of the neutrality of the Venc- 
bardy consists in rice, and the grass- tians, when Austria poured a third 
grounds necessary for the produce of army into Italy, under the .command 
the country cheeses. The irrigation of Marshal Wurmscr. With its first 
necessary for these, requires an im- show of success, and final defeats at 
mensc outlay, such as no tenant un- Castiglione and lteveredo, we need not , 
possessed of a large sum of money' trouble ourselves, except remarking 
could undertake. Consequently all by the way, that at Castiglione Bona- 
the grounds of Lombardy are in the parte displayed the same weaklier >, of 
hands of rich and immense propric- character that he since shewed in llus- 
tors— subdivision, of land is imprac- sia and at Waterloo ; and all historians 
ticable— and the mode of cultivation of this campaign agree, that Ik was 
is much too profitable to allow it to be about to retire in despair from the field of 
superseded by any other, however more Castiglione, till *liis activity and reso- 
frkndly to liberal policy, and the aine- lution were aroused by the reproaches 
lioration of the poorer orders. of Augcreau, who, in fact, gained the 

In the midst of the conquests of day for him, and in spite of him. 
Bonaparte, nothing is so remarkable Wurmscr in consequence shut himself 
as the distrust of the Directory, their up in Mantua. 

total want of confidence in the dura- The interval between the defeat of 
tion of their fortunes. Even after the Wurmscr and the descent of the fourth 
surrender of Milan, and the retreat of Austrian army into Italy, under the 
the Austrians behind the Mincio, their command of Alvinzi, was occupied by 
dispatches to Bonaparte order him to Napoleon, in revolutionizing the towns 
extract all the money possible from the beyond the I'o, and erecting them into 
countries he had overrun , — “ Let the a republic styled Emilia : Venice also 
canals too,” said they, “ and the other occupied his cares ; and with gn account 
public works of ine country, bear marks of its fall, we shall also occupy our- 
of the devastation of war !” They selves a little, it being the case on 
evidently, as yet, looked on Lombardy which Napoleon and his slaves most per- 
as a country temporarily possessed, and haps exerted their powers of misrepre- 
which, since they could not hope to sentation. It was a deed too of the 
keep, it was their interest to waste, conqueror in his days of youth and he- 
Whcn such wa%thc advice of the ci- roism, with all that vaunted purity of 
vil government to their victorious sol- principles about him, which his ad- 
clicrs, it is not to be supposed that the mirers plead for, till, as they say, ne- 
violeuce and rapacity of these were to cessity made him a despot. Not that 
be restrained by any bounds. To shew we join Signor Botta in commiserating 
their liberality and reverence for learn- the fall of Venice, or in esteeming its 
ing, they cajoled such men as Pariui ancient government as the very acme 
and Yerri, to become members of the of perfect legislation. We are very 
municipal government, which they cs- unromantie in matters of policy, ami 
tablislicd only to dishonour, by send- profess a total want of admiration for 
ing forth the most arbitrary edicts, and the prisons, the Bridge of Sighs, the 
ordering the most oppressive taxes, Lion's mouth, and the Inquisition of 
with the forced sanction of such re- State. If ever a government or state 
spcctahle names. The country people became effete, it was that of Venice, 
n belled, hut were soon reduced and aiul in contemplating its final subver- 
massacred, and Pavia, the second city sion, wc are at n loss which most, to 
in the duchy, was made to undei go all censure. and despise — the machiavelism 
the horrorstrf a fonr-an d-lwonty hours' of its destroyer, or the pusillanimity 
sack. ’ Such were the first blessings of of the once famed republic. * 
liberty winch the French brought In 1796, after the defeat of Wurm- 
upon regenerated Lombardy. scr, Clarke was dispatched by the Di- 

After driving Beaulieu into the rc- rectofy to It&Jy, with the ostensible 
cesses of the Tyrol, Bonaparte lorded’ phrpose bf hringing about a treaty with 
it over the Italian powers with a high the LrnperOi*,d)ut dhlefiy to spy into' 
hand. Tuscany and Naples bowed to the designs of Napoleon* and deprive* 
a submissive p&ice with him. Bologna him at least of the civil glory of cbiw 
Vol. XVI. ■ 2 M 
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eluding the treaty* as he had won that pense at the expense of his innocent 
of putting an end to the war. But neighbour. In order to overcome this 
Bonaparte was no man to be juggled, reluctance, the wily Frenchman pre- 
aiul Clarke, who was keen enough to pared a dilemma for poor Venice, and 
descry the rising sun, abandoned the made an offer to lftr of a league against 
interest of the Directory, and became Austria, in which she should join in 
subservient to the aspiring general* concert with Turkey and with France. 
The views of the Directory, however If Venice accepted the offer, the Em- 
selfish at home, were far more disin- peror would have ample plea to in- 
terested than those of Napoleon, with vade her, .whilst her treacherous allies 
respect to Italy. They desired, first of would look on : — did she refuse, then 
all, to revolutionize it entirely, and had she lmd slighted the friendship, the al- 
no objection to the union of all its liance of the great nation , and was in 
states ; but the despot in embryo had consequence to be considered as an 
other views, and was determined to enemy. Lallan and, in fact, made the 
leave Italy divided, as a future prey offer of alliance to the Venetian state ; 
for himself. Thus he spared the Pope, they refused *to break their determi- 
in spite of the urgent commands of the ned neutrality ; and to shew how much 
Directory to subvert at once the pon- at variance were the Directory and 
tifical thjonc. With the King of Pied- their general, the Venetian ambassa- 
monl, whom, as an absolute and mi- dor at Paris, Querini, was informed 
litary monarch, he loved and admired, by the Directory that Venice was right, 
Bonaparte concluded a treaty, gua- and that the alliance could not be ex- 
rantccing liis. states against any r< vo- pccted of her. Still Bonaparte thun- 
lutionary attempts on the part of the dered forth not the less his indigna- 
Piedmontese — a treaty, at the stipu- tion and menaces against the republic, 
lations of which the Directory stood not only to all who civilly approached 
aghast, refusing to hear them, much him, but expressly to the proveditor 
less agree to them, till the victorious Foscarini, whom he threatened with 
general at last cajoled them into ac- immediate burning of Verona, and a 
quiescence. Of Lombardy, of most declaration of war. At these tidings, 
part of the Venetian States, of the Le- the republic, on the first of June 
gatins, &c. he formed a republic, as 1796, ordered the defence of Laguna ; 
a stay expressly lor himself, as an ap- these measures of defence are brought 
panage or secure retreat for himself, forward by Dam and the Bonapar- 
in case his views on the throne of tists, as the cause of the war and the 
France should fail. That such were provocation, and asso|f them to have 
his views from the beginning there preceded the menaces of Bonaparte, 
cannot be a doubt ; but how to rccon- instead of being, as they were, the na- 
cile Austria to the cession of Lom- tural consequences of these. Any jour- 
bardy, as well as of the Low Countries, nal might have informed M. Daru, if 
was the consideration of the greatest he took the trouble of examining, that 
difficulty. For this end the cession of Bonaparte menaced Foscarini on the 
Venice to that power could not have first of May, and that the tardy Ve- 
cscaped Napoleon; he and his jack- netian Senate did not debate finally on 
alls, however, Mr Daru amongst the these measures till a full month after, 
rest, uphold that the giving up of Ve- Venice, however, gained a momenta- 
nice to Austria was an afterthought ry respite from her threatened fate, by 
of Napoleon, a resolution taken by the coming of Alyinzi, at the head of a 
him, not until after the massacre of fresh army of Austrians, that once 
the French at Verona, and the other more burst from the Tyrol upon the 
hostile acts of the Venetians, during French. The fate of this army, it is 
the time that his army were engaged but too well known, resembled that of 
with the Archduke in the perilous its predecessors ; it was annihilated at 
passes of Corinthia and the Tyrol. Areola and Uivoli, and Wurtnstr, just- 
BiH Mr Botta proves the contrary of ly despairing to keep* Mantua much 
tltfs, and shews that long before, the longer, delivered up to the French 
descent and defeat of Alvinzi into' that last bulwark of the Austrian power 
Italy, both Bavaria and the Venetian in Italy. The Eriiperor was not even 
territories on the Adriatic were offered safe in his German dominions; Bo- 
bv Clarketo the Emperor, who show- naparte foil owed over the Alps, cheeked 
ed, very natural reluctance to a recom- by the Archdilke Charles, who, at he ' 
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head of the defeated Austrians, still 
covered the frontiers of the empire. 
At length preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Leobcn, and left Bonaparte 
at liberty to turn hisKrms and artifices 
against the Italian powers. This, in- 
deed, the approaching peace necessi- 
tated, in which the French general 
foresaw he must offir Venice and its 
dependencies as a recompense to the 
emperor, who, on his side, recovered 
marvellously from his early delicacy, 
and appeared willing to accept the 
spoil that was offered. 

A long time previous a secret com- 
mittee had been formed at Milan, un- 
der the auspices of Bonaparte, for ef- 
fecting revolutions in snch parts of 
Italy as the French deemed necessary. 
The members of this junta were ac- 
tively employed against the Venetian 
States, while the French were pursuing 
the Austrians through the Tyrol; both 
Brescia and Bergamo fell an easy prey 
to their machinations. On hearing of 
their revolt, the senate dispatched 
envoys to Bonaparte at Gorizia, de- 
manding a declaration of his against 
the insurgents. He offered to reduce 
the rebels, if the Venetians entrusted 
him with their defence ; but those 
cautious republicans judged the reme- 
dy worse than the disease, and still 
begged for a declaration, which they 
avowed would be sufficient. Bona- 
parte, by turns, menaced and cajoled 
them, and in the midst of their delays 
came the news of a revolution in Cre- 
mona also.. At the same time, Bo- 
naparte, from his own mouth, ordered 
Pico, one of his agents, to follow up 
his revolutionary views on Verona, al- 
though the agent himself remonstra- 
ted that it was not yet time. But the 
youthful conqueror was as impatient 
in conspiracy as in the field of action, 
and answered Pico, <e Gisse pure, e 
sommuovesse Verona." The conse- 
quences are well known. The V ero- 
nese rose upon the French, massacred 
every one they could lay hold on, as 
well as every Veronese, whom they 
suspected of favouring their innova- 
tions — cannonaded the castles where 
the French had taken refuge, and so 
successfully imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their enemies, that this 
insurrection lias ever gone by the 
name of the Paaues Veronaises , as a 
pendant to the Vepres Sicilicnnen . The 
inhabitants of the country around rose 
also against the invaders, and a defeat 


of a French detachment by the insur- 
gents of Salo infused spirit and hope 
into the Veronese. All this was pre- 
cisely what Bonaparte wanted ; but , 
to render the supposed culpability of 
the Venetians complete, a manifesto 
was forged at Milan, by one Salvudori, 
an agent of the French, and published 
with the name of Battaglia, the Vene- 
tian proveditor, affixed to it ; it called 
furiously on the inhabitants of Terra 
Firma to rise upon their oppressors 
and massacre them. That Battaglia, 
the officer of such a cautious and 
coward state as Venice, could publish 
such a declaration, is impossible to 
suppose ; besides, it bearg in its very 
style the stamp of French sans-cul- 
ottism ; and, moreover, Bonaparte, 
when he demanded the delivery of his 
peculiar enemies at Venice, never once 
prosecuted Battaglia, who, bv the by, 
so egrogiously did Ins agents blunder, 
had long sold himself over to the 
French interest. 

' The armistice was signed at Leobcn, 
in the midst of the troubles of Verona, 
which unfortunately could not then 
hope for holding out longer against 
the victorious enemy. It surrendered 
to Kilmaine almost at discretion ; and 
the blood of the noble Veronese pro- 
pitiated French vengeance. Among 
those, then put to death, the chief was 
the noble Count Emilio degli Emilj. 
To the insurrection of Verona, chance 
unfortunately produced another plea 
of provocation for the French acainst 
Venice. A castle on the Lido had fired 
upon a French brig, and killed some 
of the crew. That it w r as produced by 
some error ol flag or salute, is evident. ; 
but Napoleon laid not the less hold of 
it, and threatened instant war, de- 
manded the liberation of all prisoners, 
and that the admiral, the commander 
of the Lido, and. the three Inquisitors 
of State, should be put into his hands : 
General Baraguay tVIIilliers was order- 
ed to approach the I /agunes. Conster- 
nation reigned in Venice. Villetard, a 
youth attached to the French embassy, 
remained still at his post, the centre 
of a revolutionary party ; Condulmer, 
commanding the armed force in the 
Lagunes, was won, either by fear or 
French gold, to declare he could make 
no efficient resistance ; and the poor 
wretch Manini, the last of the Doges, 
ran wringing his hands about that 
ducal palace, whose very walls might 
have awakened nobler thoughts, cry- 
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ing out, “ This very night we arc not 
safe in our beds.” The Grand Council 
was at last assembled, and the Doge 
proposed, in fact, his own destitution, 
and the solution of the state into de- 
mocracy* This was enough for Fran- 
cis Fcsaro, who retired, uttering the 
well-known sentence, ** Ognijiarceper 
vn galantuomo xc pnlria .” — ■** Any land 
to a gentleman may prove his coun- 
ty" 

At this meeting, the Grand Council of 
Venice, uniting the noble descendants 
of those heroes whose fame had filled 
Europe for centuries, bowed before 
the revolutionary party in Venice, — 
viz. Villetard, a clerk in the French 
embassy, Dandolo, an attorney, Spada, 
a convict, and Gorzi, a diuggist. Of 
these men did the Venetian Grand 
Council beg to know what they should 
do ; and by such illustrious advice did 
these noble Venetians abolish their 
government and order, give liber t y to 
all their prisoners, dismiss their Scla- 
vonian troops, and erect a municipal 
government in Venice. The French 
were, of course, sent for ; and, on the 
18 th of May, the V cnctians found four 
thousand French troops drawn up in 
the Place of St Mark. 

So far the feelings excited by those 
events is but supreme contempt for the 
Venetians ; nor do we believe such a 
course of poltroonery can be matched 
in any history, as this most impotent 
conclusion of the descendants of Zenos 
and Pisani. But the machiavelism of 
their destroyer, not the less detestable 
because their pusillanimity deserved 
it, is yet to be detailed. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that the Venetian nobles would have 
consented to these acts of self-destitu- 
tion and humility, if the independence 
of their republic had not been under- 
stood to be therein stipulated ; and in 
consequence, a treaty of peace was 
signed between the French and Vene- 
tian Republics, mentioning some small 
exchange of territory agreed on, the 
French promising to preserve tran- 
quillity in Venice, by keeping there a 
detachment of troops. In spjte, how- 
ever, of all these negotiations, and si- 
multaneously with them, Napoleon 


sent offtroops to take possession of Cor- 
fu ; and General Baraguay d’Hillicrs 
proceeded to plunder and ship off’ all 
the valuables of ducal palace, him- 
self and suite ingffintly occupying the 
palace of the Pisani, and living at the 
expense of that noble family. The fa- 
mous bronze horses; too, were seen to 
be removed from over the portico of 
St Mark, in the very thee of that tree 
of liberty, but a few days planted in 
celebration of the Venetian democra- 
cy, by their obliging allies. Meantime, 
Bonaparte arrived at Leobcn ; he tra- 
versed the Venetian ten items, cajoled 
the municipal governors with promises 
of affection and protection, in sign 
whcieof he dispatched his wife, .Jose- 
phine, to Venice, where, amongst other 
obliging proofs of her a .'net ion to the 
republic, she robbed the tn.as.ury of 
St Mark of a celebrated peatl neck- 
lace, of inestimable value, and, till 
now, kept unprof.med for the use of 
the Virgin. The fate of Venice was 
all along fixed in the conqueior’s mind, 
but he prudently kept the tidings from 
escaping, until his own beloved pci son 
was out of danger from popular ven- 
geance. Questioned at Vicenza as to 
the fate of the republic, he answered, 
smiling, that France had no power or 
authority to dispose of her ally : when 
at Verona, nearer to security, he half 
owned the surrender of Venice to De 
Angioli. The French by thi* time, on 
pretence of popular commotions, had 
disarmed the inhabitants of Venice, 
After which, what shall we say to 
Bonaparte’s answer to De Angioli, 
when the indignant Venetian asked 
him, “ How he dmst sell the people 
that had trusted to him ?” — tf Elbe tic, 
difendded” said Napoleon — “ Defend 
yourselves.” After the rogue had com- 
pletely disarmed them, taken money, 
arms, ammunition, ships, stores, every- 
thing, lie says/* Defend yourselves!” — 
This we think the very acme of poli- 
tical treachery and impudence. ** VaU 
tene , traditore” De Angioli to him, 

i( e syombra da (jueste ierre : u ndid k 
armi che d hai talk, e ci difcndcremo !” 
And in his person may be said to have 
been spoken the last words of Venice. 
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AUTO-JUOGBAPHY OF 

Sherwood and Co. have been sc* 
iluced into the rash act of publishing 
a collection of nonsensical Memoirs of 
the eminent Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, who perform plays uow-u-days 
for us, under the title of Biography of 
the British Stage.* We cannot com- 
pliment the author on the execution 
of his work. It is only a series of 
daubing puffery upon almost every 
name mentioned, and that laid on 
thick. We believe the only excep- 
tion is poor Claremont, who is abused 
unkindly ami unneciSMU-ily. 

It is evidently the composition of 
somebody intimate with thu worthies 
whom he commemorates ; as he is 
manifestly afraid to say a woid against, 
any of them. But a still more d( e»M\e 
proof exists in the indignation occa- 
sional ly express'd ;>gmn-t the manage- 
ment of the theatres, from ti i e im- 
memorial, players, particularly the 
underlings, have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that nothing can be more par- 
tial, villainous, ami unjust, than the 
manner in which managers overlook 
their immense merits, so partieulaily 
visible to themselves. Hence, they 
are always ready to exclaim, that there 
is something rotten in the theatrical 
cabinet — and their biographers, as in 
the present instance, find it conveni- 
ent to adopt their tone. We hear ac- 
cordingly, of the “ infamous partiali- 
ty,” or the u consummate imbecility” 
of the managers, from such people. It 
is true, that we do not look upon II. 
W. Klliston or C. Kemble, to be ac- 
tually a pair of wise men, on the plan 
of Solon or Lycurgus, and we doubt 
not that they occasionally commit as 
much absurdity as can be reasonably 
expected ; but, nevertheless, they in 
general know what they are about, 
and must not be bullied down without 
reason. Our own jolly old friend, KI- 
liston, who, by the by, will not be a 
bit obliged to us for calling him old, 
may safely despise these little buz- 
zings, and empty his magnum of cla- 
ret, or knock down his man, both of 
which things the ancient of Drury 
well knows how to do, unaffected by 
the uproar of the DU minorum gen- 
tium of the stage, or their bottle- 
holders. And Charles Kemble — but 
we have not yet sufficiently forgiven 
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him for Falstaff, to speculate upon 
what lie is to do under the circum- 
stances. 

As for us, who never go to a play now- 
adays, we should not have thought 
of noticing this pen-dribblc at all, 
but that we wished to expose before 
the eyes of our readers Mr Keans 
auto-biography. From p. lot to p. 

1 ft, an e'ghth part of the volume, is 
occupied with the memoirs of tin:, gen- 
tleman, wiiti.cn by himself. We speak 
merely from infernal evidence, for not 
eve l a pot-house Plutarch could think 
of wasting forty pages on such a hero. 
None hut himself could think of such 
r.n eiKvnn'ty ; and as we have lately 
keen pleasantly amiuing the vailing 
]\e’jic bv the dli ce ."i ’ii of the me- 
LO'dn our worth* Sheplurd, and 
< tiler stars i f the ago, as a pendant we 
shall e i \ e bum Kean’s opinions on 
himself and things in geneud. 

It begins well — Plutarch had just 
given the life of Bichard Jones, the 
most perfect gc nth man of the stage, 
on or ofl* it. We shall not stop to puff 
Jones — for everybody knows his merits 
in public ; and as to private life, we 
shall only say this of him, that he is 
one of the few actors whom we have 
ever met who can put the actor off, 
and take his place in society as a gen- 
tleman — and, of that few, the man 
who can do it most completely and 
most easily. Now, how do you think, 
reader of ours, that the life following 
liis is introduced ? Why, then, by 
this motto — 

u As one h ho, long in /A/V/v/i ami hi hi ah j, 
F, nl a a sled , winds now this, nay and now 
tli at, 

II is devious course uncertain, seeking 
home. 

Or, having long in wiry ways been foiled 
Anil sore discomfited, from slough to 
SLOUGH 

Plunging, and half despairing of escape ; 
If chance at length lie finds a greensward 
smooth. 

And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise, 
He chirrups brisk his car-crecting steed, 
iQu. ass.] 

And winds his way with pleasure and with 
case.” 

So that having been entangled in the 
thickets and brakes of Bichard Jones, 
foiled and discomfited in his miry 
way, and plunging from slough to 


* The Biography of the British Stage ; being correct Narratives of the Hives of all 
*he Actors, &c. Ishno. Sherwood and Co. London. 1824. 
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slougli, in narrating the adventures of 
his life, the biographer finds green- 
sward smooth in gamboling his donkey 
over the res gestee of Mr Kean ! Deli- 
cate compliment ! modest historian ! ! 

We go on just as well. This lx- 
tr a oiidi nary individual, whose name 
heads this memoir, and which name 
will be imperishable in dramatic an- 
nals, was born,” &c. &c. Bravo ! 
Kean ! Extraordinary, however, you 
are, beyond all question ; for never be- 
fore, in the annals of a civilized coun- 
try, was it heard of, that a man, who 
could not act, was pulled off as the 
prince of actors, by people who could 
not write, and the audacious lump of 
pomatum swallowed, even by the ca- 
pacious gullet of the long-cared mon- 
ster who acts audience at our play- 
houses. 

Hi's sire, it appears, was a tailor. — 
This is no disparagement to any man. 
There is Place of Charing Cross is a 
tailor — a ninth-part fraction of hu- 
manity, — and yet he writes articles 
which Jerry Bcntham swears are as 
clever as his own ; and he talks in 
them most valorous! y of altering all 
the old habits of the country — of 
mending Parliament, as if it were a 
pair of corduroys — and of changing 
state-measures, as if they were no more 
than the graduated slip which he rolls 
over his finger while taking the nether 
circumference of aWhitcch.ipcl victual- 
ler. If tailors are such gr« at fellows 
as this comes to, we cannot see why 
Kean’s father should not have been a 
tailor. In truth, we never looked at 
him performing Borneo, that that 
truth did not immediately flash across 
our mental optics. None but the off- 
spring of the sliop-board could have 
acted the part in the manner which lie 
did. But it appears also that he had a 
bandy-legged uncle in the same em- 
ployment, from whom we opine he 
borrowed bis novel and original me- 
thod of treading the stage. Under 
these auspices, lie was introduced to 
the stage almost in childhood, and put 
under the tuition,, of a posture-master. 

* To him Kean slily attributes the dis- 
tortion of his legs, which everybody 
who reads the memoir must see was 
solely owing to the Persian fashion of 
sitting, which has been the custom of 
the sartorial tribe from time imme- 
morial. The honest posture-master 
did his best to correct liis tailorly ap- 
pearance, by putting him in irons, but 
the only thanks he receives from his 


grateful patient is to be accused of ha- 
ving been the occasion of the defect 
which he endeavoured to remedy. 

The next great action of Kean s life, , 
according to himself, is thus narrated 
in this veridical tome. It is one of the 
immense and thriving family of “ the 
lie with circumstance — viz. 

u In the performance of Macbeth, at the 
opening of the new house, in March 171M, 
Mr John Kemble, who was at that time 
manager, imagined that lie could increase 
the effect ol* the incantation scene, and 
therefore resolved that ‘ the black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,' should 
he brought before the audience in piopiid 
persona, and a number of children were 
accordingly appointed to personate a party 
of goblins and other fantastical ci cations, 
who were to dance in a circle, while the 
witches were moving round the cauldron, 
winding up the charm that was afterwards 
to deceive the usurper of ih.nald Bain’s 
throne. Among those selected for this pur- 
pose, young Kean of course was employed, 
as being accustomed to the stage; but his 
appearance on that occasion was as little 
advantageous to himself as his employer. 
Just ai the moment of Macbeth's entrance 
into the cavern, the boy made an unlucky 
step, from which, owing to the irons about 
his limbs, he could not recover; he fell 
against the child next to hint, who rolled 
upon his neighbour, who, in turn, jostled 
upon the ncxr, and the impulse thus com- 
municated, like an elcctiu* shock, went 
round the circle, till the whole party 4 top- 
pled down headlong,’ and was laid pros- 
trate on the floor. The comedy of this 
event mingled not very liauuoinously with 
the tiagic-siuiiinic of the scene, and the 
laughter of the audience was, if possible, 
still less in unison with llu feelings of Mr 
Kemble, who, however remarkable for self- 
possession, could not fail to be disconcert- 
ed by an accident so ludicrous. lie was a 
decided enemy to everything that in the 
slightest way infringed upon the decorum 
of the scene ; of course, then, he looked 
upon this accident as a serious evil, and m 
consequence th tern lined to dismiss the gob- 
lin troop fmm Macbeth, observing, ‘■these 
tilings must not be (lone after these ways, 
else they will make us mad.’ The cause of* 
this confusion, however, 

‘Smiled ni the storm/ 

and veiy philosophically replied to all re- 
proaches, that 4 lie had never before acted 
in tragedy,’ a reply which by no means al- 
tered the manager's resolution ; he was dis- 
missed from Macbeth and the theatre. 
This anecdote, if true, is certainly most 
curious. Little could the manager have 
thought, that the mischief -making goblin 
who had thus spoiled his beautiful inven- 
tion/ would one day become the rival of his 
fame *” 
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Oh ! Jupiter Gammon ! there's a boun- 
cer ! — Wliat a picture ! — a brat ma- 
king a philosophical reply to Kem- 
ble ! and the future rival of his fame ! 
But the thing never happened — no, 
nor anything bearing the slightest re- 
scmbl nice to it. 

In the theatre, he remarks, he had 
the benefit of a total want of educa- 
tion — a very gratuitous piece of news ; 
and he congratulates himself that the 
energies of his mind wei e not enfceljiul 
or destroyed by the contamination of 
school. His mother thought different- 
ly, and sent him to the celebrated Aca- 
demy of Orange-Court, from which, 
however, he ran away, and went on 
board a vcascI hound for Madeira, as 
cabin-boy. Here the engraver, with 
a propriety of judgment that cannot 
be too much commended, give:, u* a 
vignette of a lit tic naked cherub, or 
seraph, sitting aft in a jawl, with a 
skull in his left hand, and a church 
and steeple on the palm of his right, 
scudding before the wind with a full 
foresail— typical, no doubt, of Kean. 
But our chenibical cabin-boy got tired 
of this life, and, according to the ti util- 
telling history before us, practised the 
ingenious trick of shamming deafness 
and lameness. For his great ingenuity 
in doing this, he receives much laud ; 
but there is not a word of truth in the 
story. The captain avus glad enough 
to get rid of his had bargain, and there 
required no trick whatever to induce 
him to turn the youth adrift. 

Arrived in London, he was taken up 
by a Miss Tidswell, an actress, who be- 
haved kindly to hirn,aml put him in the 
line of characters for which nature and 
education had designed him. She made 
him a tumbling boy, and shewed him 
about the streets. This is an unpalat- 
alSe part of the story, and tlieiefore 
the auto-biographer gets over it, by 
assuring us that, in the meantime, he 
was taking lessons from his uncle Mo- 
ses, the tailor, in tragedy, to whom, it 
appears, the world is indebted for Air 
K.’s conceptions of Lear and ltichard 
the Third, (p. 111.) We always sus- 
pected something of the kind. But 
these lectures were merely in private : 
in public he shone in the Characters of 
Monkey and Serpent — a pair of cha- 
racters which have been, indeed, at all 
times very prominent in his acting 
through life. However, he tells us 
that “ it is said" he was at Eton School 
for three years, where he read Virgil, 


Cicero, and Sallust — rather an odd 
course of reading — and called forth 
much applause by the manner in 
Avhich he recited a Latin ode. This 
intelligence strikes us as being rather 
apocryphal. — By whom is it “ said” 
that Kean was at Kton ? We are most 
incredulous, for we think the tiling 
next to ail impossibility. 

Under the name of Carey, he com- 
menced soon a strolling life, the par- 
ticulars of which are dexterously veil- 
ed in oblivion. Many idle stories, we 
are told, are in circulation concerning 
the events of this period of his life ; 
but it is insinuated that they are not 
deserving of credit. Id populus curat 
scilicet — we can scarcely help laugh- 
ing at the idea of people putting stories 
“ m circulation" about Kean. No 
doubt tin re .ire public-house anecdotes 
enough, which might he gleaned among 
tin* elegant circles which make up the 
company at such places of resort, and 
iLavo or three of them, deserving of' 
credit, have casually come to our ears, 
aaIiIoIi the biographer knows as well as 
we do. lie suppresses them, because 
ho cares for lus hero — we suppress 
them, from the very opposite reason, 
because we tin not care a birthing 
about him, and therefore we do not 
think them worth wasting paper about. 
Among other rambles, lie went to 
Guernsey, where it appc.trs he met 
with a judicious critic. We shall give 
the passage which contains the ac- 
count ot his row with the Guernsey 
audience, aud the reason of it, p. 111. 

tf lit re," quoth the auto-biographer, 
** we meet with the following curious 
and authentic document, Twhat does 
he mean by authentic 'J which de- 
serves to be recorded, as a warning to 
all ignorant and malicious critics on 
the one hand, and to a too credulous 
public on the other." 

We leave it to our tenders to decide 
whether the criticism displays igno- 
rance. Abating a little spooniness about 
respect due to the audience, which, 
however, is quite natural in so very 
provincial a writer, it appears to us to 
be a most sensible piece of criticism, 
and one fully justified by the result. 

u Last night a young man, whose name 
the bills said was Kean, made his first ap- 
pearance in Hamlet, and truly his perform- 
ance of that character made us wish that 
we had been indulged with the country 
system of excluding it, and playing all the 
other characters.- This person had, we un- 
derstand, a high character in several parts 
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of England, and his vanity has repeatedly 
prompted him to endeavour to procure an 
engagement at one of the theatres in the 
metropolis : the difficulties lie has met with 
have, however, proved insurmountable, and 
the theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden have spared themselves the disgrace 
to which they would be subject, by coun- 
tenancing such impudence and incompc- 
tcncy. Even his performance of the in- 
ferior characters of the drama would be 
objectionable, if there was nothing to ren- 
der him ridiculous but one of the vilest fi- 
gures that bus been seen cither on or off the 
stage ; and if his mind was half so well 
qualified for the conception of Richard III. 
which lie is shortly to appear in, as his 
person is suited to the deformities with 
which the tyrant is said fit have been dis- 
tinguished from his brothers, his success 
would be most unequivocal. As to his 
J I mulct, it was one of the most terrible 
misrepresentations to which Shakespeare 
has ever been subject. Without grace or 
dignity he comes forward ; he shews an 
unconsciousness that anybody is before 
him, and is often so forgetful of the respect 
due to an audience, that lie turns his bade 
upon them in* some of those scenes where 
contemplation is to be indulged, as if for 
the purpose of shewing his abstractedness 
from all ordinary objects. IJis voice is 
harsh and monotonous, but as il is deep, 
answers well enough the idea he entertains 
of impressing terror by a tone which seems 
to proceed fioin a charnel-house.'* 

This article, it appears, produced a 
sensation. 

“ When lie first appeared in Richard, he 
was greeted with laughter and hisses, even 
in the first scene ; for some time his pa- 
tience was proof against the worst efforts of 
malignity, till at last, irritated by conti- 
nued opposition, lie applied the voids of 
the scene to his auditors, and boldy ad- 
dressed the pit, with — 

‘ UnmannerM nous, stand yc when I command.’ 

The clamour of course increased, and only 
paused a moment in expectation of an apo- 
logy. Tntliis, however, they were decei- 
ved ; so far from attempting (o soothe their 
wounded pride, Kean came forward and 
told them, 4 that the only proof of under- 
standing they had ever given, was the pro- 
per application of the few words be had 
just uttered.’ The manager now thought 
proper to interfere, and the part of Richard 
was given to a man of kss ability, but in 
higher favour with the brutal audience*” 
Spoiled actors, we set 1 , treat audien- 
ces as Whigs do juries. .The specta- 
tors are discerning, and perspicacious, 
and everything that is delectable, as 
long as they applaud ; but when they 
disco’v ct iii competence, or scout down 
Impertinence, they are malignant and 


“ brutal." Had Kean behaved as be 
says he did, a kicking would have been 
too good for him ; but, as usual, there 
is no foundation whatever for the 
story, farther than that lie was hissed 
by the men of Guernsey. 

Governor Doyle took his part with 
his usual kindness— paid his debts, 
and ottered to take charge of his child, 
whom Kean had the inhumanity to 
bring forward on the stage at the age 
of two. There is an immensity of silly 
vapouring in this part of the book ; — 
how he Avan ted to go into the army as 
an officer — his sole claim to such ho- 
nour being neither more nor less than 
that he was a hooted player — how he 
spouted before Governor Doyle ; and 
liow he made line speeches about his 
wife and children. All stuff’. The 
only piece of truth about his affairs in 
Guernsey is the story of a trick which 
lie resorted to, to draw company. At 
this time poor Lady Douglas had been 
clamoured down for telling what now 
we all know to have been the truth, 
about the late unfortunate Queen, and 
she was obliged to retire from Eng- 
land. Kean privately circulated a re- 
port lli.it she was to appear at his be- 
ne fit, and thereby gathered a large 
audience — it was a respectable way of 
doing business. Though it is out of 
our way to make any political remarks 
while going over the , memoirs of a 
stroller, yet we cannot refrain from ob- 
serving on the consistent conduct of 
the Whigs, and the .blackguards with 
whom they linked themselves, on the 
Queen’s business. Nobody with more 
brains than a turnip doubts the guilt of 
the Queen no to ; and yet if we venture 
to say a word about it, we are told of our 
barbarity in attacking a woman, and 
she, too, in h< r grave. Now we sub- 
mit, that Lady Douglas is a dead wo- 
man, every whit as much as Queen 
Caroline : and yet thi^c good people 
feel no scruple in talking of the “ in- 
famous" conduct of that much injured 
lady, or in stigmatizing her as being 
“ artful” anil “ abandoned." God 
bless tile Whigs, they are a darling set 
of fellows ; but we must go back to 
Kean. 

He continued to act in the obscurity 
which he deigns not to enlighten un- 
til somebody pointed him out in ISIS, 
while playing at Exeter, to the notice 
of Mr Pascoe Grenfell, a wise mem- 
ber of Parliament, and one of that 
egregious body, thei Managing Coin- 
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nftittee of Drury Lane. Pascoe sent 
down Arnold, the stage-manager, to 
report on Kean’s abilities, and the re- 
port was favourable. Kean came up, 
and acted at Drury Lane. There is 
an attempt to vilify Elliston, for en- 
deavouring to keep Kean to his word, 
made in this authentic biography ; but 
it only plunges the hero into farther 
dirt. The speculation was a good one 
for the house, which was at that time 
sinking under the mismanagement of 
Whitbread, Douglas Kinnaird, and 
other great men, who were’ equally 
great in the theatre as the state. Shy- 
lock, he says, he played with an ori- 
ginality of style, and a vigour of ge- 
nius ; but he informs us that it was 
reserved for the performance of his 
Richard IJI. to place him at once on 
the highest pinnacle of dramatic glory. 
In Hamlet, he assures us, the force of 
his genius broke through the disad- 
vantages of his figure, and the brilliant 
points which illuminated his delinea- 
tion of the character were so numer- 
ous, as entirely to cast his defects into 
the shade. Othello actually electrified 
the audience — Luke, in Riches, com- 
manded universal applause ; and so on 
through all his roles. In a word, he 
was the passion of the day. Novelty 
will always command notice in Lon- 
don, and Kean’s acting, happily, was a 
novelty on the English stage. His 
croaking tones — his one-two-three- 
hop step to the right, and his equally 
brusque motions to the left — his retch- 
ing at the back of the scone whenever 
he wanted to express passion — his dead 
stops in the middle of sentences — his 
hurre liurre hurre, hop hop hop ! over 
all passages where sense was to be ex- 
pressed, took amazingly. His very de- 
fects told in his favour. Don’t you 
think, a doubting critic would say, 
Kean is rather low? — Yes, quoth a 
critic of the mob, rather low, I conr 
fess ; but you see how well he acts, in 
spite of his wretched appearance— 
Garrick was low. — I am of opinion/ 
said another hesitator, that his voice 
is bad. — Oh yes, retorted the critic, 
rather hoarse, I confess ; but you s6e 
how well he acts, in spite of his 
wretched voice. — But, persevered the 
first interlocutor, I do not think he 
understands his author. — Why, cjiirc 
nous , was the reply of the, critic, I 
can't exactly say ; hut you see liow 
well he acts, though he does not un- 
Voi.. XVI. 


der stand his author. — What could a 
man say after that ? 

But tnereal secret of this ultra-popu- 
larity was what Cobbett calls the Base 
Pa ess. At that time, gentle reader, 
there flourished a knot of numskulls, 
absolute over the dramatic world. 
Flourished, we say, for now it is laid 
prostrate. There will be a sighing 
among the Slrephons, and a wailing 
among the Wiolairs, when we name — 
the Cockney School! Dead they are 
now — down, down, among the dead 
men do they lie. But away with ban- 
ter ! At that time the most conceited, 
insolent, filthy, and ignorant domi- 
nion was exercised over all dramatic 
concerns by the Examiner. Its wri- 
ters are now sunk, and we have no 
wish to trample on their misfortunes ; 
but it must have cost the principal 
libellers of that set many and bitter 
pangs, if they were possessed of any 
feeling whatever, to be conscious in 
'their own day of suffering, when Z. 
was gibbetting them as objects for the 
slow-moving finger of scorn to point 
at, how many wanton stabs at the re- 
putation and livelihood of poor play- 
ers had been given by their malignant 
stilettos ; how much acute and poign- 
ant misery a remark of theirs, penned 
in drunkenness, or folly, or spite, 
must have occasioned to luckless ac- 
tors, whose very bread depended pro- 
bably on the way in which a manager 
might have regarded the lucubrations 
of the puppy critic. A congeniality of* 
soul drew these fellows to Kean. Their 
word was potential over the appren- 
tice-boys and young Whigs of the pit 
— the milliners of the gallery and their 
beaux — and the ladies of the saloons. 
Even decent people at that time used 
to read the playhouse critiques of the 
Examiner ; and asimpudenee frequent- 
ly passes for talent, and blustering al- 
ways terrifies those who do not think 
for themselves, some ten years ago 
they were looked on by the theatrical 
people as models of elegance, deep 
reading, and acumen. The whole tribe 
puffed Kean, and silenced the vqjpe of 
common sense. W e of this Magazine 
glorify ourselves for having put an end 
for ever to such folly. We have put 
heart into r}glit- thinking. people, and, 
accordingly, now-a-days, if a mere in- 
competent fellow was endeavoured to 
be blown up into importance, even by 
men of talent, not to say by men of 
8N 
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straw, like the folk of the Round of the press)— Gentlemen and bro- 
Table, a re-action would immediate- thers ! 


ly take place, and people would be 
found to denounce the idol as a thing 
of clay, even in the very teeth of his 
idolaters. 

Things went on differently then, 
and the Cockneys had it all to them- 
selves. Creatures whom the most pal- 
try of the two-pennies of London 
would not now admit as gratis contri- 
butors, then directed the taste of “ the 
town.” They went about trim, crisp, 
and jaunty, weaving chaplets of lau- 
rel, and venting sonnets on one ano- 
ther. You heard a sugh at every cor- 
ner about fine gusto, and virtu, and 
keeping, and those down-looking 
Greeks, of whom, by the way, they * 
rould not spell the names, far less read 
them, if written in their native cha- 
racters. Poor devils ! When we look 
back at their happy state, our heart is 
sometimes “ wae” within us on reflect- 
ing that it was we who marred their 
Elysium — a feeling which, however, 
fades in an instant all away when we 
recollect that they used the power they 
possessed to insult merit — to outrage 
decency — to vilify religion — to puff 
meanness — and to beslaver all that was 
venerable and glorious in the land. 
These were Kean’s patrons — they pro- 
nounced him a second Garrick, and 
the town bent in prostrate reverence 
. before the fetid breath of the oracle. 

Under the auspices of this gang, 
Kean went on and prospered. He soon 
entertains us with an account of a 
most asinine speech he made, at the 
most asinine ceremony of ^presenting 
him with a gold cup, which was deli- 
vered to him by Palmer. And in a 
page or so afterwards, he gets so de- 
lighted with his oratory, that he again 
favours us with another most brilliant 
harangue, delivered by him at the 
opening of the Wolf Club, of which 
he was the appropriate grand-master. 
Its design was to howl down, as its 
name implies, everybody who had any 
chance of rivalling the quack actor, 
wl^got them together, though Kean 
lae^seems to insinuate that they were 
merely a drunken set of soakers, who 
met to make themselves “ comfort- 
able,” p. 130. He was at last obliged 
to knock it up. The opening sentence 
of the speech is too good. Conceive 
such a ipan as Kean beginning an ora- 
tion thus 

“ Gentlemen ! (there was not one 
in the room, except a few gentlemen 


“ If we look to tradition, our arts 
and sciences, our laws and govern- 
ments -in embryo were uncertain, dis- 
putable, and vague.” 

This is a deep discovery. 

“ To accomplish perfection in any 
degree, (there being of course various 
degrees of perfection ,) has been, and 
will remain, the work of ages and con- 
stant perseverance. 

“ I am therefore aware of the dif- 
ficulties we have to encounter in 
bringing our little society,” &c. &c. 
&c. What an Argal / Arts, sciences, 
laws, governments, ages, and tradi- 
tion, lugged in by the head and shoul- 
ders, to preface the formation of a 
drunken club ! The force of bathos 
could no farther go. 

He went in 1818 to France — ’dined 
with Talma — and got a snuff-box from 
some French players — all of which 
important events are duly dated. It 
is from circumstances of this kind, 
that we conclude it must be an auto- 
biography, for surely no man alive 
would take the trouble of finding out, 
that, on the 15th of July, 1818, Kean 
dined with Talma, or would care a 
pinch of snuff whether, on the day 
afore-mentioned, he had gone supper- 
less to bed. After this, we have nim 
acting in Howard Payne’s most stu- 
pid of all stupid plays, Brutus, very 
much to his own contentment. He 
tells us, that the leading feature of his 
acting was dignity, “ dignity approach- 
ing to the sublime, and downright 
simple energy.” This is too audaci- 
ous. Kean act Brutus with dignity ! 
Howard Payne write a play in which 
anybody could act with dignity ! Au- 
thor and actor were worthy of one an- 
other. We wish somebody would tell 
Kean what George Coleman said of his 
fine and original way of mispronoun- 
cing the word “ prisoner,” in the pas- 
sage which extorted all the approba- 
tion from the Cockney critics. We 
'"doubt if he would try it again. 

We next slur over his indefensible 
conduct to poor Jenny Porter, and her 
play of Switzerland — as* also his beha- 
viour to^Buckc's Italians. He 6wns 
he had the Vforsc of the latter contro- 
versy ; but defends his letter in an- 
swer to Bucke, by Baying that it was 
written under angry feelings. He 
must have been not angry with Bucke 
only, but with the language of the 
country, for It was full of words mis- 
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spelt from beginning to end— just such 
a fine composition as he some time af- 
ter had the folly to write to John Bull, 
and which Bull, with malicious mirth, 
printed verbatim as it came from the 
pen of the writer. , 

. Good old Sir John Sinclair after this 
makes his appearance, with the silly 
epistlq which he wrote on the occasion 
of some foolish people of our modern 
Athens having clubbed their shillings 
to buy Kean a sword. It was an un- 
justifiable and cruel proceeding, after 
all ; for the sword being unfortunate- 
ly too large for Kean's body, he ap- 
peared, whenever he was tied to it, 
like a poor cockchaffer transfixed by a 
huge corking-pin. Sir John favours 
liis correspondent with some remarks 
on swords, and on the history of Mac- 
beth, very pleasant to real}, and quite 
germane to the matter. The sword, 
he tells him, is of the true Highland 
make, whence we conclude that the 
Celtic Society was at the bottom of 
the business, for it is quite fit for 
them. It is adorned, moreover, " with 
some of the most valuable stones that 
■Scotland produces.” We flatter our- 
selves that that is a touch redolent of 
the north Side of the* Tweed. It is 
good to be merry and wise. None of 
your outlandish diamonds, therefore, 
which cost siller, when we can get our 
own canny cairngorms for nothing. 
The inscription on the sword is wor- 
thy of them that gave, and him who 
received. We copy it as it appears in 
this authentic tome, p. 136. 

This sword was presented 
TO 

Edmund Kean, Esq. 

When he appears on the stage, 

As 

Macbeth, 

The King of Scotland. 

What it means is beyond our capa- 
city. 

Next follow his adventures in Ame- 
rica, briefly related for good reasons ; 
and the whole is wound up by a good 
deal of puffing, on some of his freaks 
of ostentatious generosity. Some in- 
solent language of his to a tavern- 
keeper in Portsmouth, comes in for its 


share of applause, but the story is 
simply this : When Kean Was a strol- 
ling player, he asked this man for 
half-a-pmt of porter; and Boniface 
would not give it to him until he paid 
the penny beforehand— such was the 
shabby appearance of the poor fellow. 
We think the man was quite right, as 
every one ought to take care of his pro- 
perty* Afterwards, when Mr Kean was 
rich, this landlord, as landlords will 
do, came bowing and scraning to him, 
and Kean remembering the indignity 
of having been refused tick for a pen- 
ny, made a most indignant speech, 
and left the house. He knit his brow, 
he says, most awfully, and among 
much other stuff, he announced him- 
self as "-The. same Edmund Kean 
that I was fifteen years ago, when you 
insulted me. Look at me again, sir. 
What alteration beyond that of dress 
do you discover in me ? Am I a bet- 
ter man than I was then ?” &c. &c. 

Heaven help us ! Here is nonsense 
in all its altitudes ! To be sure, he was 
not a better man— very possibly he 
might have been a worse man— but 
he was decidedly richer ■ — better on 
'Change. The landlord, when he saw 
poor Mr Kean, was afraid of his mo- 
ney, and refused him credit — when he 
saw rich Mr Kean, he looked to a good 
stiff bill— and that made all 4lie differ- 
ence. Kean never was so besotted as 
when he imagined the compliment 
paid to his purse was paid to his per- 
son. 

“ On Kean's acting,” continues he, 
“ we decline offering any criticism ; 
he is beyond it." Quite beyond it in- 
deed — but there are two kinds of be- 
yonds, above and below. A worse ac- 
tor never trod the s'age — we mean, 
retending to enact such characters as 
e has taken on himself to murfler. 

Here ends the auto-biography. We 
go no farther, having nothing to do 
with Kean except to expose quackery, 
puffing, and humbug. He is going 
down very fast, and we flatter our- 
selves that this Life of his, though in- 
tended for a different purpose, will 
freshen his way a trifle down the lad- 
der of popularity. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD. 

Spirit of Concord ! shall it still be thine 
To mourn thy sorrows, an unending line ? 

Shall never Wisdom, in her robes of white. 

Chase Ignorance afar, and Error's night ? 

Shall never War recline his leaden ear, 

Or spareless Phrenzy cast aside the spear ? 

Must it be thine, despairingly to weep 
Bloodshed on shore, and Rapinejon the deep ? 

While seasons hold their course, and heaves the main. 
Shall Sin light Misery's watch-towers o'er her reign ? 
Can Mercy send no star of heavenly birth. 

To cheer the aspect of this darken'd earth. 

And, with a radiance gloriously sublit&e. 

Illume the footsteps of departing Time ? 

Say, never shall the strife of Discord cease. 

And Man, with Fellow-man, embrace in peace ? — 

Or, doomed for ever to her scythed car, 

Shall fire-eyed Vengeance wield the sword of War; 

In ruin mock the lightning and the flood, 

Aud drench her reeking blade in human blood. 

Turn, smiling, turn from Life's expiring throe, , 

And scorn, in mockery wild, the plaint of woe ? 

No! heavenly light dispels the shapeless gloom. 

And Hope presents to Man a brighter doom ; 

Far through the shadowy mist of years, I sec. 
Degraded world, thy glorious jubilee ! 

See from the fetter'd hands the shackles fall,' 

And Peace appear at Mercy's pleading call ; 

Sec Ignorance and error take to flight. 

And Abdera's new uprise to glad the sight 
See truth present the scene, by Fancy given. 

And open'd to Mankind the gates of heaven ; 

While glorious on the view the prospects rise 
Of cloudless Joy, and blooming Paradise ! 

As Herod's heart to Mariamnc turn'd , 2 
Hung o'er her recollected charms, and burn'd, 
Sorrow’d for frailties past, and fondly swore 
To love her memory, and to err no more ; 

So shall the devious mind, that hath deplored 
Its errors past, to Virtue lie restored ; 

And, as Repentance drops the bitter tears, 

Mercy expunge the strains of other years ! 

While o'er the rolling earth, and heaving main. 

The voice of strife is heard, and terrors reigu ; 

Lo ! Friendship gazes with prophetic eye. 

And, hopeful, reads our future destiny ! 

“ Behold,” she says, " what clouds of dreary shade. 
To wither all its charms, the scene pervade ; 
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Beneath a chilling breeze, a frowning sky. 

Droop all the fragrant summer sweets, and die. 

Yes ! Sin her upas poison breathes around, 

‘And sink her victims writhing to the ground : 

Dark is the wilful destiny of man ; 

Nature laments her controverted plan ; 

< And where, of yore, emblossom'd Eden smiled. 

Peace is o’erthrown, and innocence exiled ! 

“ With cypress coronal, and robes whose dye 
Surpass in darkness Zeinbla’s midnight sky, 

'Mid yon dim cloudy bowers, from whicli the day 
Melts off with baffled and impervient ray. 

Sits Superstition, she whose hydra hands 
Have bound the rolling world through all its lands. 
To lingering death her captived thousands. thrust. 
And bow’d the laurell’d conqueror to the dust ; 

As if in scorn corporeal forms to bind. 

She wreathes her mystic fetters on the mind ; 
Degrades celestial Reason from her throne. 

Chains Fancy’s feet, and makes all sway her own : 
'Twas she, amid Dahomey’s groves of blood, 3 
That edged the brand, and loosed the purple flood ; 
’Twas she, ’mid Brama’s ^ilds of awful gloom, 4 
That gave the widow'd wretch a living tomb; 

'Twas she, that o’er the necks of erring love. 

The wheels of Juggernaut triumphant drove ; 

'Twas she that sent the banner’d cross afar. 

Whose mandate kindled Palestine to war. 

That bow’d the crest of Turkey’ s haughty lord. 

That drench’d in Moslem blood the Christian sword, 5 
That gave — ah 1 record of eternal shame ! — 

A Ridley to the stake, a Cranmer to the flame ! ! 

tc And yonder, see, within a trackless maze. 

The dreadful power that Pyrrho worshipp’d strays ; 
Like midnight skiff without a magnet, tost. 

Dubious of wreck, yet certain to be lost ; 

Dim is the mist-attired horizon round. 

Gulfs yawn before her — yet no hope is found. 

No sign like that, which, pointing Israel's way. 
Forbade the weak to sink, the bold to stray : 

She looks beneath— there is no prospect, save 
A wakeless sleep, and everlasting grave. 

Across whose precincts, in unhal low’d bloom. 

The nightshade waves its canopy of gloom ; 

She casts her glance above her, to descry 
A chance-created heaven— a godless sky. 

And wavering Fancy wanders to explore. 

In helmless bark^a sea without a shore : 

While Silence, like a guardian, grasps the key 
That opes the portals of futurity ! 

’Tis night ; and lo ! from yon beleaguer’d .wall, 

- Shatter'd with shot, and tottering to its fall. 
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Burst shrieks and shouts, that pierce the shuddering ear ' 

With wild amazement, and delirious fear ; 

There, where red Murder walks his hourly round. 

Where ashes stnoke, and wrecks bestrew the ground. 

The mother tends, with fear-dejected eyes, 

The couch whereon her slumbering infant lies. 

And feels for danger and for death prepared, 7 

So dooms propitious Heaven that it be spared ! 

The orphan relic of her house she sees. 

Hangs o'er its beauty on her trembling knees, 

And pours, alas ! *tis lost in empty air. 

Her choicest blessings, and her warmest prayer ; 

For scarcely from her tongue the words depart. 

Fraught with the holiest feelings of the heart, 

Ere bursts the fire-wing' d globe, and spreads a flood 
Around her household walls of guiltless blood. 

And down she sinks, released from earthly pain. 

To wake, and meet her babe in heaven again ! — 

Thunders reverberate, dire lightnings flash. 

Sink down the crumbling towers, the temples crash. 

The curses of revenge, the shrieks of pain, 

Burst forth from lips that ne'er unclose again ; 

While, reft of life Abe patriot drops his blade. 

By foes o’ermastcr’d, or* by fri^hds betray'd. 

And o'er paternal fields, and native plains. 

In Power's licentious pride, the tyrant reigns ! 

“ See o'er the earth, with waste and woe replete, 

Lithe Flattery crouching at Corruption's feet ; 

Ambition mounting by the neck of Sin ; 

And Wisdom's small voice drown'd by Folly’s din. 

Lo ! at the beck of Luxury, Wealth awaits ; 

While haggard Famine, prone before the gates 
Falls down, without a robe to shield her form 
From the sharp winds, and night’s descending storm : 

There Industry, his day-long labour vain, 

Looks on his half-fed family in pain ; 

And Beggary, with her orphans at her back. 

Climbs slowly qh up Virtue's rocky track. 

Turns from Temptation's paths, whose sweets invite, 

'Mid Nature's craving wants, her longing sight ; 

Expects not human aid, and to the skies 
Trusts only for the help which man denies ! 

i * v ' 

m * 

“ No longer gate in anguish and affright 
Upon the realms of uncongenial night, 

But o'er them, where Elysian prospects lie. 

Far to yon glowing summit turn tnine eye, 

To yon bright tract, where Hope and Fancy roam, 

And share the spring of pleasures yet to come ; 

Cimmerian shadows, that o'erhang the day, 

Abide not yonder sun, but melt away, 

While nought expands before the ravish’d view, * ' 

But scenes of garden bloom, and skies of blue ! 
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<c Behold that seraph in the robes of white. 

Who waves her snowy wings, diffusing light ; 

Bright glows her cheek in everlasting youth. 

Her birth-place is the sky f her name is Truth : 

Lo ! as she comes, the shadows, melt away. 

Like night-collected dews at dawn of day 5 
Around her glows an atmosphere of light. 

To which the sun is dim, the noon is night : 

Sent from the glorious mansion of her birth. 

Onwards she bears, descending to the earth ; 

To wondering man her brightness shall appear, 

And Error vanish on the wings of Fear ! 

“ Though frowning labyrinths of earth and sk} 

Stretch'd like infinitude, between us lie, * 

Behold in glory, on yon mountain blue. 

Dim though the sight, and indistinct the view, 

—Yet how inviting is the goodly scene. 

How sweet the landscape looks, and how serene 
Sits Peace enthroned ! the roses of her cheek 
Are bright as morn, but yet as evening meek ; 

Sedately pure, the azure of her eye 
Excels the tints of Autuntfn's cloudless sky. 

And brows of snow seem whiter still beneath 
The auburn tresses,, and the myrtle wreath : 

Her’generous hand the horn of plenty bears. 

And in her zone the olive leaf she wears : 

Behind her, see, the cherub train appear. 

Love in the front, and Mercy in the rear ; 

While gloom and grief melt off before her sight. 

As flee before the sun the stars of night ; 

And earth again, as vision’d seers foretold. 

Is nether heaven, the paradise of old. 

Ere yielding woman, to her duty blind. 

Tasted the fruit of sin, and cursed mankind. 

“ Behold the breast of Nature clothed again 
With flowery Carmels, and with Bactriau grain ; r> 

Its current stainless, and its banks undyed. 

Through bloody vales rolls on the silvery tide ; 

Perennial music, floating on the air 
Of summer noontide, charms away despair ; 

He who had borne the sword now bears the crook,7 
The hand that grasp’d th*e brand the pruniog-hook ; 

No more in thunder through the midnight skies. 

To desolate the earth, volcanoes rise ; 

But rural sounds and sights, ordain’d to blind * 

The sense of sadness, elevate the mind. 

And bring, when sin and sorrow melt away, 

A placid, calm, and intellectual day ! 

" Look to the habitants of earth, behold 
With doubled bliss returns the age of gold ; 8 
. Since pleasure's flames with purer radiance glow 
Above the embers of extinguished woe. 
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There is no joy like that which owes its birth 
To inward purity and conscious worth ; 

There is no joy in mind's capacious sphere, 

That is not brightly won and worshipp'd here: 

Untired benevolence, whose bounds extend 
Firm and unfeign'd to earth's remotest end ; 

Celestial gratitude, whose ardent eye 
Beams with delight, and fastens on the sky ; 

Sincerity and Truth, that scorn to more, 

And«blameless Justice, and unsullied Love, 

Rule every heart, and deal that bliss around 
The Muses feign, though men have never found !” 

» 

Spirit of Wisdom ! haste, descend, and bear 
Celestial beauty to the shores of care ; 

With thee thy train of heavenly graces bring. 

And shake immortal pleasures from thy wing. 

Lo ! from thy sight night's prowling wanderers fly, 

And withers sin beneath thy radiant eye ; 

War breaks his brand, finds not a welcome shore. 

But mounts the whirlwind*, and is seen no more ; 

While science, from her hill, walks forth in mirth, 9 
And spreads her glorious empire o'er the earth : 

Through clouds she passes, and they melt away 
Before her wand, as .darkness flies from day ; 

O'er rocks she climbs, and 'neath her tread the groujid 
Expands in level beauty smiling round ; 

Slie bids the tempest fruit and fragrance bring. 

And robs the fire-eyed lightning of its sting ; 

Darts daylight into Error's darkest cave ; f 
Reigns o'er each realm, and stills the stormy wave. 

And thou. Religion, though through fire and flood 
By saints upheld, and seal'd with holiest blood. 

From clime to clime thy glorious light expands. 

And chases Darkness from rejoicing lands : 

Sin's rod is broken ; Superstition, long 
The only mistress of Earth's erring throng. 

Wraps round Her mantle, and in wild affright 
Flies shrieking downward to congenial njght ; 

No more beneath her knife the victim reels ; 

No more bedews with blood her chariot wheels ; 

No more, torn reckless from the light of day. 

Pines in the hopeless grave a living prey ; 

But light all pure, ineffably seretie. 

Illumes mankind, and* brightens every scene; 

At the same altar, tribes by every, sea 
In sacred adoration bend the knee* — 

'Far in the wilds of Afric's torrid zone, 

'Mid burning sands, where verdure is unknown. 

At vesper hour, when all around is mute, 

Save sullen sound of camel's wearied foot, 

Kneels, by the scanty well, the Arab dun. 

And, in the broad light of the setting sun. 

Pours out, all glowing as the cloucllcss west. 

The fears, the hopes, the wishes of his breast. 
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And lifts, in holy dread, fcte mental eye 
To him, his God, who bled on Calvary ! 

While, lo ! the voice of psalms, the tones of praise, , 

Hard by the icy pole, believers raise : 

Though Day upon the waste and wildering scene 
Shuts up, and howl afar the billows green ; 

And the sad night of desolation drear 

Glooms o’er their world, and saddens half the year, 

Beneath impending storms, and circling snows, 

No chilling doubts the fur-clad shiverer knows ; 

With Faith’s unfaltering eye he looks abroad. 

Through the wild storm, to mark the works of God , 

Beholds % traces ,of his power afar 
In the blue sky, and each revolving star 
Trusts, with a hope that softens, yet sublimes. 

For happier seasons, and serencr climes, . 

And knows that He, who formed this rolling ball. 

Is still the Lord, and shall be Judge, of all ! 

Oli happy time, when crimcless all shall be. 

And in the spirit's sunshine walking free, 

No more by vice degraded and deprest ! 

No thought but peace awaking in the breast, 

Earth, calm’d to beauty, shall again resume 
Primeval bliss, and Eden’s forests bloom. 

Bright as when Adam, with a holy kiss. 

Embraced his chosen in the bowers of bliss ! 

Love o’er the world shall spread his halcyon sway, 

The weak shall own it, and the wise obey ; 

The summit of the hills shall murmur love, 

And echo catch the sound in glen and grove ; 

Creatures that, far from human face exiled. 

Prowl’d the dim forest or unpeopled wild, 

Shall leave their dwellings, and, with meekness bland, 

Crouch at the feet of man, or lick his hand, 

And Nature, all his errors past forgiven, 

' Proclaim him Lord, and own the loved of Heaven . 

From shore to shore, from isle to isle around. 

Shall spread of holy peace the welcome sound ; 

Far on the deep, where nought but wave and sky 
Extends, and scarce is heard the sea-bird s cry. 

The streamcr’d flags of. far-spread realms shall meet, 

■ And hail each other in communion sweet 
Brothers in heart, all jealous fears subdued, 

Love’s sever’d links harmoniously renew d, 

The South shall hail the North, and East with West 
Embracing, own one feeling and be blest ! 

Advancing glory, hail ! although the day. 

When Earth shall bow, subservient to thy sway, 

To Truth’s severe and chastened gaze appears 
Dim, through the shadows of uncounted years. 

Yet Hope, the siren prophetess, whose eye, 

Darts through the twilight of Futurity, 
roL. XYI. ’ 
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The first to come, tlie latest to depart, 

Enchains thee, by hei; anchor, to the heart ; 

O'er barrier rocks bids Expectation climb. 

And sheds a halo round the march of Time ! 


NOTES. 

’ 1 Ahderas new uprise to glad the sight. 

At Abdera, in Thrace, (Andromeda, one of the tragedies of Euripides being played, > 
the spectators were so much moved with the object, and those pathetical love speeches 
of Perseus, among the rest, O Cupid , prince of gods and men , ijx*. that* every man, al- 
most, a good while after, spake pure iambics, and raved still on Perseus* speech, O 
Cupid , prince of gods and mgn. As carmen, boyes, and prentises, when a new ^ong is 
published with us, go singing that new tune still in the streets ; they continually acted 
that tragicall part of Perseus, and in every man’s mouth was, O Cupid ; in every street, 

0 Cupid; in every house, almost, O Cupid, prince of gods and men. — Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III. Sect. 2. 

Much liasbeen said, and justly, concerning the exquisitpness of Sterne’s genius ; as to 
its disdain of plagiarism, the reader of the above passage may turn to Sentimental Jour, 
ney, vol. I. Fragment commencing — “ The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Demo- 
critus lived there;” and to Dr Ferriar’s Illustrations, passhn. • 

tf 

2 As Herod's hem t to Manamnc turn'd. 

See the story of Herod and M ariamney collected from the historian, Josephus, in 
Spectator, No. 171. Who recollects not Byron's fine melody. 

Oh, Marinmne, now for thcc 

The heart for which thou bledst is bleeding ? 

5 ’ Twas she amid Dahomey's groves of blood. 

How incredible are the acts of atrocity to which the unbridled passions of man subject 
him ! even Fancy must fail to communicate half the horrors which but too accurate his- 
tory has supplied us with. Without adverting to the lamented Bowdich’s Mission to 
Ashantce, and other voyages or travels, we refer, as more immediately connected with 
the text, to Dalzel’s History of Dahomey, and the particulars contained therein. 

4 'Twos she mid Bramah's wilds of awful gloom. 

About the year 1793, twenty-eight Hindoos were reported to have been crushed to 
death at this very place, Inker a, under the wheels of Juggernaut, impelled by sympa- 
thetic religious phrenzy* The fact of .their deaths was notorious, and was recorded in 
the Calcutta papers ; hut so little impression did it make on the public mind, and so 
little inquiry was made by individuals into the subject, that it became doubtful at last 
whether the men perished by accident, or, as usual, by self denotement ; for it was said, 
that to qualify the enormity of the deed in the view of the English, some of the Hindoos 
gave out that the men fell under the wheels by accident.— Du Buchanan’s Journal , 
p. 35, in Christian Researches in Asia . 

“ At Labor,” says Bernier, M I saw a very handsome, and a very young woman burnt ; 

1 believe she was not above twelve years of age. This poor unhappy creature appeared 
rather dead than alive when she came near the pile ; she shook and wept bitterly. 
Meanwhile three or four of these executioners, the Brainins, together with an old hag 
that held her under the arm, thrust her on, and made her sit down upon the wood ; 
and, lest she should run away, they tied her legs and hands ; and so they burnt her 
alive. I had enough to do to contain myself for indignation.” 

Under the delusion of what sophism, such a learned and enlightened man as Colonel 
Mark Wilks, c^n come to defend such a practice, I know not, but behold it written in 
Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. I. p. 499. 

6 That drenched in Moslem Hood the Christian sword. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes of enormity and atrocity ascribed to the Crusaders, by 
travellers and annalists, as if the misfortune of being Mahometans took from their ene- 
mies all title of being treated like men. 

“ The valour of Richard (Ccnur de Lion) struck such terror into his enemies,” says 
Chateaubriand, “ that, long after his death, when a horse trembled without a visible 
cause, the Saracens were accustomed to say that he had seen the ghost of tl\e English 
monarch. ’ Travels, Vol* II. ✓ 
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6 With flower y Carmel * , a nd with Bactrian gram. ' 

4 > Bactriana, a country between Parthia and India, celebrated for the largeness of 
the grain of its wheat.” — Note an a passage in Sotheby's admirable translation of the 
Georgies. 


7 lie, who had borne the sword , now bears the crook. 

“ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall thev learn war any 
more.” — Isaiah , chap. 2, ver. 2. 

8 With doubled bliss returns the age of gold. 

. ■ — he sang Saturnian rule 
Return’d, a progeny of golden years. 

Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.— Excursion. 

9 While Science from her MU walks forth. 

‘When we look back to the discoveries of the last half century, perhaps it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that Science has been making more 'rapid strides -towards perfection, 
however far distant that may yet be— than in any previous age of the world. Every 
day introduces spine new improvement, whereby the invaluable art of printing is ren- 
dered more diffusive in its operation, and consequently more extensively blessed in its 
effects. Chemistry lias established itself as one of the most brilliant and useful of the 
sciences, and in the hands of a Davy, a Thomson, and a Dalton, who will be bold 
enough to set a limit to its operation ? But, above all, the mighty power of steam, 
subjecting itself to science, has put into the possession of man an engine, alike appli- 
cable on land and ocean, and which may come in time to render the boast of Archi- 
medes scarcely a hyperbolical exaggeration. 


LETTERS OF MR MULLJON TO THE LEADING POETS OF THE AGE. 


No. I. 

To, Bryan W. Proctor, Esq., alias Barry Cornwall. 


My dear Proctor, 

You see I write quite familiarly to 
you, though I never have had the plea- 
sure of beholding the light of your 
countenance. You are a man for 
whom, as ODoherty says, I have a 
particular regard, and therefore do not 
stand upon matters of mere ceremony. 
As for styling you Barry Cornwall, for 
God’s sake, drop that hoiTid humbug. 
Everybody is laughing at you about 
it; and in reality it is not right or 
creditable to have an alias.. Write as 
Cobbett and I do, always with your 
real name. It would be much more 
sensible, and less pick-pocket like. 

I cannot charge my memory, or my 
conscience, with having read any of 
your poetry. I occasionally gee scraps 
of it in periodical works, of which you 
know 1 am a most ardent and constant 
reader, but I regularly skip them. . I 
understand that you nave fi fancy that 
you can write after the manner of 
u those old, down-looking Greeks 
but do give up the idea. It is fudge 
at this time or the day— mere fudge— 
and more 'particularly in you, > who 
know nothing of the language or the 


ideas of the people. When Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, of whom you may 
have heard under the name of Fran- 
cis’s Horace, botched it, though he 
iiad lived in the country — spoken the 
.language — wrote in it — knew the peo- 
ple thoroughly — professed the creed 
of its mythology — you may take it for 
granted that you cannot do any good 
in the line. In like manner, I am told, 
you are vainly at work on Italian li- 
terature, writing about Colonnas, Mi- 
randolas, &c. Let me beg of you to 
give up that too. You are aware that 
you do not know as much Italian as 
would suffice you to call for a mouth- 
ful of bread, and. if you were left alone 
in any town of Italy, you would be 
compelled to open your mouth, and 
point to it, whenever your nether guts 
grumbled for their mess of pottage. I n 
this state of things, you can never be 
' a Boccace — £by the by, an Italian 
scholar like r you, ought to know that 
his name ia Bpccaccio]] — in rhyme. In 
a word, lei' the inform you, that it is 
always as well to let writing on sub- 
jects which have engaged masterminds 
altogether alone; and that a know- 
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ledgedfsuch subjects is not to be ac- 
quired by any one, without deep and 
severe study — if, indeed, a foreigner 
can ever acquire it at all. 

But though I have not read your 
verse,' I am a great reader of your 
prose. This, indeed, I do ex qfficio. 
For I rejoice to perceive that you con- 
tribute to various magazines, reviews* 
and newspapers, wherewith I regale 
.myself ; and, as I 6aid before, I am a 
great swallower of that kind of nutri- 
ment In particular, I read the Edin- 
burgh Review, a circumstance, I should 
suppose, of which you are aware, and 
in it I frequently, with much pleasure 
and profit, peruse your lucubrations 
on poetry. On the subject of your last 
appearance in prints it is that I am 
about to address you — you know I 
mean the review of Percy Shelley's 
poetry, which appeared in the last 
number of that excellent and highly- 
respectablc periodical, and must .tend 
to uphold the present general opinion 
of tne wit and wisdom displayed in 
.its pages. 

As that Journal does not go much 
into public, you will no doubt feel 
gratified when I announce to you, that 
it is my intention to make some re- 
marks on your article, which will, I 
am pretty sure, have the effect of draw- 
ing more attention to it than it would 
otherwise have received. I am, in ge- 
neral, very much thanked by my 
friends for such favours ; but, my dear 
Bryan, between you and me, such 
compliments would be quite super- 
fluous. Without further preamble, 
then, we may as well get at once to 
the matter in hand ; and, therefore, 1 
just copy out, “ slick right away/* the 
very first sentence of your composi- 
tion. 

“ Mr Shelley’s style is to poetry what 
astrology is to natural science— -a passion- 
ate dream, a straining after impossibilities, 
a record of fond conjectures, a confused 
embodying of vague abstractions,— a fever 
of the soul, thirsting and craving after what 
it cannot have, indulging its love of power 
and novelty at the expense of truth and na- 
ture, associating ideas by contraries, and 
wasting great powers by their application 
to unattainable objects.” 

There is a degree of deafness in this 
description of Shelley's poetiy, that 
must strike the most unenlightened. 
Obtuse tttist be the pericranium of that 
plebeian whoWouldnot, off-hand, tin* 
derstand the whole history and rays* 
.Jtery of the business, out of this simple 
paragraph* 44 Mr Tims/' Miss 


Anner Mariar Price will Bay, “ vat is 
your hown hopinion hof Mr Shelley's 
worses?”—" Vy, ma'am/' Mr Tims, 
graciously bentfing over his tea- cup, 
will answer, “ hit his to poetry vat 
hastrojoly his to liatteral science.” — 
“ Look, just now only think o' that !” 
Miss Anner Mariar will exclaim ; “ vy, 
Mr Tims, you ave it the nail on the 
ead, and taken the right sow by the 
hear.” 

Such will be the conversation, dear 
Proctor, among your friends ; but, as 
I have not time to go through all they 
will say from that to the seventh cup, 
I shall quote no more of their interest- 
ing chit-chat* Your next observation 
is kind and considerate. “ Poetry, we 
[[that is Bryan Proctor]] grant, cre- 
ates a world of its own.” After this 
permission, it would go to work with- 
out delay, but, unfortunately, the next 
clause hurts the grant somewhat. — 
u But it creates it out of existing' ma- 
terials.” . Now this is a queer sort of 
creation. John Locke (he was an emi- 
nent metaphysician arid commissioner 
in the days of King William, Bryan, 
and perhaps you may have heard of his 
name) would demur a little, but that, 
to be sure, is nothing to you. Hence- 
forth we shall never say at Ambrose’s, 
“ Make me a tumbler of punch — 
but “ Create a tumbler.” It is a mag- 
nificent word* It will have a grand 
sound to say, “ What are you doing 
down at the end of the table, Jamie 
Hogg ?” — “ Creating a bowl !” 

“ I thank thee, scribe, for teaching 
me that word,” and shall certainly use 
it hereafter. 

“ Mr Shelley,” you next tell us, “ is 
the maker of his own poetry out of 
nothing.” If he were so, lie would be 
a creator in good earnest, but unlucki- 
ly it happens not to be the case. The 
materials of Shelly's poetry existed as 
much as those of any other poet in 
the world. He imposed on you and 
other profound and original thinkers 
like you^ nonsense for sublimity, but 
in his most ultra-mundane flight, you 
will find that there is not an idea 
which iBnot as mundane as one of 
Hogg's novels,, and, moreover, nine- 
tenths of them. Such as they are, were 
in print, in types ^ Bryan, before he was 
created. 

“ In him/' we find as we get on, 
“ fancy, will, caprice, predominated 
over, land absorbed, the natural influ- 
ences of things.” This is a touch bc- 
yondme. What are the natural influ- 
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eucca of tilings ? How does fancy ob- “ belle comrae une ange,” though from; 
sorb them ? Drop me a note by return head to foot she was “ entirement 
of post, for I have been ransacking my rous* ■» which my friend Whitta- 
brains these tliree hours about this ker’s delightful translator renders 
sentence, aud now must leave it in my “ red-haired,” he being as intimately 
rear while I march on. But the re- and gracefully skilled in the, language 
mainder of this second paragraph is as yourself. 

indeed difficult reading, being com- However, let us keep moving. Shel- 
posed in that style of which you are a ley “ reminded those who saw him of 
distinguished professor, and which may some of Ovid's fables.” In the name 
be classed under the great generic name of J upiter, Bryan, keep away from the 
of havers. £As you write for a Scotch classics. Of which of the fables ? Was 
review, I need not add the interprets- he like Actaon, horned ? or like Ly- 
tion of that admirable word.]] There caon, raving against the gods, and 
are two pretty specimens which I shall howling for, human blood? or like 
embalm* by reprinting; them. Medea, scattering poison? or like Bot- 

“ When we see the dazzling bea- tom the weaver, with a Whig head 
con-light straining over the darkness upon his shoulders? £You know, 
of the abyss, we dread the quicksands Bryan, you will find this eminent clas- 
and the rocks below.” ' sic in the 53d book of the Metabamc- 

Here Shelley is an abyss of rather senn, 1. 1416, a book which you have 9 
a singular nature, with beacon-lights read, I am sure, as often as you have 
above it, and quicksands and rocks be- read Ovid in Latin.]] Or rather like 
low it ; but in the next he is a mere Narcissus, I suppose, for his form, 
segar. “ The fumes of his vanity graceful and slender, stooped like a 
rolled volumes of smoke, mixed with flower in the bieeze” — in other words, 
sparkles of fire, from the cloudy ta- he was round-shouldered. But, in 
bernacle of his thought.” This tVfine. truth, is there not something sicken- 
Cloudy tabernacle is a famous name ing and Italianized in thus beslavering 
for a tobacco-box. . Henceforward, a man's personal appearaucc ? What 
when I call my boy after dinner, it need men rare about his freckled phiz 
shall be thus : Ho, flunky of mine, and his liang-a-bone stoop ? 
bring me my doudy tabernacle, that Let us turn to the criticism, which 
I may roll a volume of smoke. But you continue with your usual wis- 
after all, it is not fair to call Mr dqin, I shall skip a few sentences, in 
Shelley's book “ volumes of smoke,”- order to exhibit your reasoning pow- 
though, to be sure, they might serve ers in a most amiable light. “ He 
to light a pipe well enough. thought,” you tell us, “ and acted 

Having thus so successfully settled logically though how you, who do 
liis genius, we now come to his per- not know a syllogism in Barbara from 
son. “Mr Shelley was a remarkable a paralogism in Darapti, discovered 
man ; hist person was a type and sha- this fact, is hard to conjecture ; but 
dow of his genius ; £Did it not strike you soon explain it to us. This gen-# 
you, Bryan, that it is rather impossi- tleman, who, Mr Barry Cornwall ru- 
ble that it should be both ? ]] his com- forms us, thought logic ally, .“spurning 
plexion fair, golden, freckled, seemed the world of realities, rushed into the 
transparent with an inward light.” world of nonentities and contingencies 
In my school-boy daya^alas 1 a long like air into a vacuum. If a thing was 
time ago — I remember we used to old and established, this was with him 
frighten the neighbourhood by setting- a certain proof of Its having no foun- 
a scooped turnip upon a pole, with a dation to rest; Upon ; if it was new, it 
candle in it, making its countenance was good and tight. $ver* paaadox 
“ transparent with -an in ward light,” wastohima^lf-^vusenttruth.” 
to the great terror of the rustics f but After which it is auite evident that he 
I cannot agree with you* my dear Proc- • had a, logical jnind, and that you are 
tor, that it was a very handsom e-look- the boy who can judge of one. 
ing physiognomy. However, “ degus- You soon take a fine fizgig into your 

tibiis” &c. Nor do I agree with you, head* but, I /fihall let' you speak for 
that freckles are so peculiarly beauti- yoursel£ >^/The two extremes []in- 
ful; but in this I am not positive, re- fidelity and Orthodoxy]] in this way 
collecting that the Duchess of Orleans oftenmfcet^jostle, and confirm one an- 
declarea, that one of the beauties of other.- .The infirmities of age are a 
Louis the Fourteenth^ court was foil to the presumption of youth j.fnd 
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then the antics sit* mocking one 
another — the ape Sophistry, pointing 
■with reckless scorn at f palsied* eld/ 
and the bed-rid hag Legitimacy, rat- 
tling her chains, counting her beads, 
dipping her hands in blood, [[what, 
while counting her beads ?— think for 
a while, Bryan, and you will find it a 
difficult operation,] and blessing her- 
self [while counting her beads, and 
dipping her hands in blood] from 
evenf appeal to common sense and rea- 
son/' As polite commentators say, I 
shall not weaken the force of that fine 
passage by a word, but recommend 
you to get your friend Hay don, the 
Raphael of tne Cockneys, to paint the 
subject on an acre of canvass, and ex- 
hibit it at the first show of Incurables, 
in Suffolk- Street. In a sentence or 
% two after this, your logical mind shows 
forth to great advantage. 5* The mar- 
tello towers, with which we are to re- 
press, if we cannot destroy, the sys- 
tems of fraud and oppression, should 
not be castles in the air, or clouds on 
the verge of the horizon ; but the en- 
ormous and accumulated pile of abuses 
which have arisen out of their own 
continuance/' Prom which it follows, 
logically, that in order to carry on the 
war against fraud and oppression suc- 
cessfully, we must accumulate abuses, 
and make them into martcllo towers. 
Oh, my logician ! > 

Your knowledge of mechanics, which 
shines very soon after, is quite equal 
to your dialectics. “ To be convinced 
of the existence of wrong, we should 
read history rather than poetry, — fa 
deep discovery ] — -facie vers with which 
weinust work out our own regeneration, 
are not the cobwebs of the brain, but 
the wann, palpitating fibres of the hu- 
man heart/' A palpitating fibre would 
make a pretty leyey — almost as good 
as a cobweb — but as that is nothing 
to you, Bryan, wo must pass over it, 
as I shall do the remainder of the pa- 
per, including “ the exalting and pu- 
rifying Promethean heat" which con- 
cludes it. 

“Mr Shelley died, it seems, with a vo- 
, lume of Mr Keats’s poetry grasped with 
one hand in his bosom” — rather an 
awkward posture, as you will be con- 
vinced if you try it. But what a rash 
Shelley was, to put to sea in a 
boat with Jack's poetry on board ! 
Why, man, it would sink a trireme. 
: In the preface to Mr Shelley's y»oems 
we are told that f* his vessel bore out 
of sight with a favourable wind /' but 


what is that to. the purpose ? It had 
Endymion on board, and there was an 
end. Seventeen ton of pig-iron would 
not be more fatal ballast. Down went 
the boat with a “ swirl !'' I lay a wager 
that it righted soon after ejecting Jack. 
“ These are two out of four poets — 
patriots and friends, who have visited 
Italy within a lew years.” Stop for a 
moment, Bryan ; I cannot let you go on 
quite so fast. The four who visited 
Italy were not four poets — they were 
one poet, * one rover, one blockhead, 
and one King op the Cockneys — 
and I am sorry to say, that the taint of 
the last corrupted the entire mass. 
Poor Byron sunk under the connexion, 
and, sick of his associates, left Italy in 
despair, to die in Greece of vexation 
and dread. May his death be a warning 
to all men of genius, that there is a 
depth of infamy, from which it is im- 
possible for any talent to extricate it- 
self ! I own, Brvan, you are pathetic 
on the subject or Jack. “ Keats died 
young, and yet his infelicity had years 
too many. A canker had blighted the 
tender bloom that overspread a face, in 
which youth amt genius shone with 
beauty (What! beslobbering men's 
faces again — fie ! fie !) “ The shaft was 
sped — venal, vulgar, venomous, that 
drove him from his country, with sick- 
ness and penury for companions, and 
followed him to the grave. And yet 
there are those who could trample on 
tKe faded flower — men to whom break- 
ing hearts are a subject of merriment 
— who laugh loud over the silent urn 
of genius, and play out their games of 
venality and infamy with the crumb- 
ling bones of genius !'* In this last pas- 
sage you must allude to Cobbett and 
Tom Paine, for I know not any other 
person who made play with the' crumb- 
ling bones of genius on, or rather un- 
der, tile earth. But do you forget that 
Byron laughed most heartily of all, at 
Keats's cause of death ? I had hoped 
you might remember his capital coup- 
let— . ■ , 

Strange that the soul’s etherial particle 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle ! 

And, indeed, the brains of him who 
imagines that Keats or anybody else 
was killed by the strictures of Mr Mur- 
ray's Review, must be madness itself. 
f It comes, moreover, with peculiar bad 
grace ;in the pages of Mr Jeffrey's 
work, which has sneered, with the roost 
venal and spiteful malignity conceiva- 
10 
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blc, on the greatest and most rising ge- 
niuses in tlie world. I applaud, how- 
ever, your alliteration — wenal, wulgar, 
venomous — and am sure it will afford 
a pleasant jingle in the mouth of that 
noble peer, Wiscount Wictoire de 
Tims. 

Well, now we have at last got. to 
your Review, having blown away the 
froth, I find that you characterize the 
compositions of your great poet and 
departed friend, as “ perplexing ' and 
unattractive," “ clouded with a dull 
waterish vapour/' £p. 4993 €S prosaic 
in versification,” £p. .5003 “"bare* in- 
distinct, wild," “ labouring under a 
due mixture of affectation and mca- 
greness of invention," “ baffling all 
pursuit of common comprehension," 
“ difficult to read through,” £p. 5023 
“ more filmy, enigmatical, discontinu- 
ous, unsubstantial, than anything we 
[[that is, Bryan Proctor3 have seen," 
“ full of crude conceits," <c and in- 
volved style and imagery," £p. 5043 
“ linked and overloaded in diction, 
£p. 5073 u disjointed, painful, and 
oppressive," “ choked with unchecked 
underwood, or weighed down with 
gloomy nightshade, or eaten up with 
personality, like ivy clinging round 
and eating into the shadowy oak.” 
[[Fine, very fine writing this, my dear 
Bryan.3 “ Disgusting and extrava- 
gant," £p. 5093 “ meagre and mono- 
tonous," 511.3 can y° u this 
backing your friends ? By Juno, the 
sky queen, I shall not trust you to 
write a critique on my poetry ! Why, 
Bryan, this abuse, is as bad as any-*- 
thing old Gifford ever said of Jack 
Keats. Sir, it is “ venal, vulgar, ve- 
nomous,” and I can only state my in- 
dignation by gulping down this quart 
of porter which has been these ten mi- 
nutes neighbour to my elbow. 

That job being done, I am cool 
enough to look if you have given this 
victim of your rage any quarter— any 
praise, &c. I see you have. Here it 
is. — The translations from Euripi- 
des, Calderon,. and Goethe, in this vo- 
lume/ will giye great pleasure to the 
scholar and the generalreader. They are 
executed with equal fidelity and spi- 


rit.** That is praise ; but the question 
is, my dear lad, how do you know that 
they arc executed with fidelity ? Put 
Euripides out of the question, for that 
would be' taking an unfair advantage 
of you— did you, or could you, ever 
read three lines of Calderon ? As for 
Goethe, — Bryan, Bryan, do not ima- 
gine you can bam us there. You have 
supplied the materials for your own 
utter destruction. Listen, Minstrel of 
Mirandolar. You quote, 

SemUchorus IT. 

A thousand steps must a woman take, 
Where a man but a single spring will 
make. 

Voices above . 

Come with us, C&me with us fromFELUif- 
SEE. 

Ag. Bryan. Felunsee. It is no 
mistake of the print, for you have co- 
pied it so from the volume you are re- 
viewing, when it is so exhibited by 
Shelley’s editor. Now, in Goethe it is 
Fehenscc , the sea of rocks ; and Shel- 
ley, in all probability, not having any 
English word to his hand, wrote the 
lain German, which perhaps he might 
avc altered in a happier moment. 
But the Liberal creatures, who know 
nothing, printed it from his blurred 
writing — Felumee, and his equal igno- 
rant editor prints it Falun sec, which 
you, his most ignorant reviewer, quote 
accordingly. It is the more unreason- 
able, as you must have known that my 
friend Kempferhaussen had already 
pointed out the stupid blunder in a 
conversation of ours at Ambrose's, 
which our reporter has printed in the 
Noctes Ambrosian* of this most def- 
lectable of all Magazines, Vol. XII. 
p. 701. 

After that, talk of fidelity ! You 'cri- 
ticise German ! You read Goethe ! You 
pretend to judge Jais style ! , Go-go, 
man. — Go— to a tea-drinking, go — 
and there gabble pfetty jobbernowl- 
isms on the sky gods, and the white 
creatures, and the^ Faugh, I can- 

not go on.— But Goethe.— 
Good-night, my dear Bryan. 

I am yours affectionately, ' . 

. M. Mullion. 



Autumnal Stama^i ' 




CSept. 


AUTUMNAL STANZAS. 

The grinds are pillow'd, the sun is shining. 

As if it delighted to cheer the land ; 

Though Autumn's tints are around declining. 

And Decay rears ialtars oh either hand. 

O'er western mountains the dark clouds hover. 
Foretelling the chill of approaching showers ; 

The Summer pride of the woods is over. 

And droop in languor the seeded flowers. 

Behold the fields that so lately nourish'd 
For man their treasures of golden grain ; 

Behold the gardens that glowing flourish'd 
With all the splendours of Flora's train ; 

Behold the groves that with leaf and blossom, 

. Murmured at eve to the west wind's sway, — 

Lo ! all proclaim to the pensive bosom. 

We are of earth, and we pass away l 

Oh, thus by the wirapling brook's meander. 

On a Sabbath morn, when all is still. 

It is pure and serene delight to wander. 

For peace encompassetli vale and hill ; 

And the waning tints of the earth before us, 

And the chasten'd hues of the sky above. 

And the red ash leaves that dangle o'er us. 

Like lessons of Faith to the spirit prove. 

'Tis now that the. thoughtful heart, pervaded 
By a spell, that quenches all earthward strife. 

In submission broods over prospects faded. 

And in colours real secs mortal life. 

Oh, shame now to the dark revealings 

Of anger and spleen towards brother man 1 • 

Oh shame to guilt, and all sullied feelings, 

Which midnight consciences shrink to scan ! 

When we list to the hermit robin singing. 

With, a warning voice, *mid fading bowers. 

Think wfeiiot then how life is winging 
4 iOn to the tomb, which must soon be ours ! 

The past — the past, like a mournftil story. 

Lips traced on the map of thought unfurl'd ; 

And the future reveals the promised glory 
- Of unending spring in another world ! 

Where are the visions that flash’d and cheated, * 
With aurora beauty, our youthful sight ? . 

The hopes that we nursed,^are they not defeated? 

^ Are the loves tUS't bless 'd us not quench'd in night? 
Afrd thus, in abstracted nf%ditatioh> 

. Over vanish'd Beauty the spirit grieves, 

Joys lost^— frierids gone to death's "silent nation 
Are to the he^t out \ts ufithqr'4 leaves. t € 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

. t No. XVIII. - ' „ 

TO CHRI ST OTHER NORTH, ESQ. 

On the last Edinburgh and (Quarterly Reviews, and on Washington Irving's 
{ Tales qf a Traveller, 


Dear North, 

This is a very wet, gloomy, arid un- 
comfortable day, and I seeno likeli- 
hood of my being able to stir abroad, 
therefore I have had a rousing fire 
made, and, for the first time these 
three weeks, my pen is in my 'fingers. 
You ask me to give you a review of 
Washington Irving's neW book — My 
clear sir, you may depend upon it, that 
there is very little to be sain upon this 
book, that can be at all instructive to 
those wbo have read it, and com-' 
pared it with Mr Irving'S previous 
publications. Its character will be at 
once appreciated: it is one of those 
productions concerning which there 
cannot be any diversity of opinion 
whatever. But your wishes are com- 
mands to me, and I shall while away 
a misty hour, in an endeavour to obey 
you. 

Before I begin, however, allow me 
to say a word or two on things in ge- 
neral. I have run over the last Num- 
bers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews with feelings of tedium and 
disgust, in which I would fain hope 
every sensible person participates. 'To 
say the truth, Christopher, the belles- 
lettres criticism of bur day, is waning 
very rapidly to its total extinction; 
and unless you turn your attention to 
these matters with a seriousness and 
pith beyond even what your pages 
have hitherto exemplified, I honestly' 
confess I seeno chance. of the affair 
outliving another twelvemonth. In 
the last Jeffrey therefore hut three 
articles which have anyreUtion to the 
elegant literature of the flay, and I am 
concerned to say, that more melan- 
choly specimens than at least two of 
them coUld not be discovered in even 
the most trashy periodicals of bar time.* 
WhS reviewed Mr John Dunlop's His- 
tory of Roman Literature I knowpot 
— but whoever lie ifc, he is one of the 
shallowest praters that ever contateina- 
ted the fields Of classic*! disquiationhy 
his touch. Hfo pros^siout the history 
of the Latin tongue ip a style of igno- 
rance which would have been sneered 
at even a hundred years ago, but 
Vol. XVI* ‘ • 


: which, at this time of day, is really 
deserving of something more than a 
mere sneer. He is obviously quite as 
much in the dark as to all that the 
great philologers of the last fifty or 
sixty years have done* as if he had 
^ written anntFDominl 1724. He is 
ignorant even of the hackneyed dis- 
tinction between Goth and Celt, and 
chatters gs absurdly about the ancient 
population of Europe, as any old Greek 
could, have done at tlte time when 
anything westwards or northwards of 
Greece was barbarous , and unworthy 
of being at all considered in the eyes 
of the most self-sufficient race that 
ever existed on the surface of the 
earth. This man has never heard of the 
dear, complete, and satisfactory theory 
* of Eurppean language, with which 
every scholar in Europe has been made 
familiar, by the labours of Herder, 
Adelung, and their disciples. „ His 
notions of etymology, and the history 
of speech, are os dark as those of Sa- 
muel Johnson — or even of that man 
of lead Todd. The ^Latin language 
is according to him JEolic Greek, much 
mingled with Oriental, and slightly, 
with Celtic dialects. Poor man !. Celtic 
dialectal he might as well talk of 
grafting the oak upon the alder. The 
Grades who colonized Italy, were 
Goths themselves, and they found Go- 
thic tribes in possession or that coun- 
try— -these Gothic tribes had many 
ages before driven the original Celts 
beyond the Alpsg^and, if this map had 
known anything at all about Greek, 
or Latin, or Gothic* , he would have 
known that every monument that has 
descended to us, of 'the language of 
the Italian tribes* conquered by the 
Romans, proves that these tribes were 
Gothic tribet, who had attained diffe- 
rent degree? of progress in the work 
of polishing their Gothic dialects — 
Sorqe of theto acting upon the same 
. principles wlidh guiaed the Greeks in 
the work ,pf polishing their Gothic 
dialect, aiii olhets upon very nearly 
the Same principles that have conduct- * 
ed the refinement of the Gothic dia- 1 
lecta, nlwwuse over the greater parti 
8P ' 
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jpf European worlds t This mti such abrainleaf oreiture as Johnny, I 
cannot even have read Bose’s letters know that this letter was seen by half 
Ti of Italy,— But really, Mayfair— and I. call upon John Cam 


froth the North of Italy,— But really, 
it istoo mudrto think of exposing 
such an ignoramfta in m&e than a that such a pamphlet existed, if, he 
sitigle s^ntencef ln talking of the for- dares.— I also know that Lord Byron 
mation of the Latin tongue* he says, was disgusted beyond endurance, when 
(p. 391) “ The) portion 'derived from King Leigh came to Italy, and that he 
the Celtic on Teutonic, is exceedingly • cut his majesty very soon, in a pa- 
small." He might as well have spoken roxysm of loathing. I also know that 
of the Gaelic oh Greek ; and indeed, he had no respect for Shelley, except as 
he has committed, precisely and litera- a translator . I know all these things, 
tim, that very blunder, although how and they can all be proved, and one 
this, should be so, he Will no more be, day, full surely, they will all be proved 
able to understand, even when he reads - —And vet Jeffrey, who must know 

J. I * n -r a* : 1 


Hobhouse, Esq. in particular, to deny 
that such a pamphlet existed, if, he 


my words, thanis the King of Asbantee 
to comprehend the principle of Sir 
Humphrey Davy's safety-lamp. As 
for explaining to him how a dialect 
could be at once Oriental, Gothic, 
and Greek, I beg to be excused throw- 
ing pearls to porkers. It is sufficient 
to have given all who understand any- 
thing about such matters, a glimpse 
of the awful Cimmerianism of the 
philologer and classical critic of the 
Edinburgh Review. What Lhave al- 
ready said, is indeed more than enough 
to satisfy every scholar that Mr Jeffrey 
has been constrained to entrust this 
department of his work to some wor- 
thy, quite upon a level as to know- 
ledge and sense, with the other hero 
who seems to have assumed the chair 
as to all questions of English belles- 
lettres and poetry, in the same glo- 
rious journal. 

I allude, of course, to the egregious 
idiot, who has of late been suffered to 
cockneyfy the contemporary criticism 
of Mr Jeffrey's oracle— the ass who, 
about this time last year, puffed , the 
leading paragraphs of the Sunday pa- 
pers — too, in the penult number, cora- 


tions on discovering a kilted Celt ( not 
a Goth or Teuton, Mir Philologer) 
with old blue and yellow in one hand, 
and a stick of brimstone in the other 
—and who,' tint* et idem , has now 
gratified the world by talking of Kejyts, 
Shelley, Hunt, and Byron, as “ four - 
friends, poets, aftd patriots!” This, 
assuredly, is the I happen 

ID know that ; Lord iByron, when 
Johhtty Keats was first mentioned ip the 
Bpnbwgb Review, wrote a pamph- 
%'t^i^fhieh.- he, 'Lord Byron, ex- . 
rmftm #bfion Qustiffed.by Ihe 

Review 

'Isold * up its Brad, after , 
of lauding 


them as well as I, suffers this animal 
to eat away the little remains of the 
Edinburgh Review's character, like a 
very ulcer. He should recollect that 
he won’t have die excuse now, he hod 
such reason to rejoice in on occasion 
of that glorious roar of laughter that 
ruug forth. When the article “ on the 
periodical press” made itself known to 
old Momus. He was not in Switzer- 
land this time — and Messrs Thomson 
and Murray won't share the blame of 
a betise they have had nothing to do 
with. AtleastI.wouldnot,ifI werein 
theirshoes. . 

The third of those affairs— that on 
Spanish poetry — is obviously the pro- 
duction of some very young man, who 
has got together five or six of the most 
common books about Spanish litera- 
ture, and woven an article out of them, 
wherein nothing either very intelli- 
gible or very striking is brought forth, 
lie seems, however, to have a com- 
mand of language ; and some of his 
verse translations are pretty, though 
they are far too faithless and orna- 
mented to be of any sort of value in 
the way he wishes us to suppose. For 
example, to take the first stanza he 
prints, he renders 

u La escondida 

Senda por dpnde han ido 
Los pocos sabios qua en el rnundo han 
sido,” 

by 

* , * — the naxrow way— 

The silence of the secret road, 

That leads 4he soul to virtue and to 
' * God!!!”, • .y 

This person has no ij^ht to sneer at 
Drfiouihey's translations as “ some- 
what paraphrastic !” However, this 
is infinitely % r betterhan‘d than the 
other two, and maylurnout a good one. 

Turn we to. the dun cover of the 
Q%terty, tad, aony M? I to wy die 
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tbing/we shall find it is little better 
thaft out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. This is a horribly dull Quarterly 
—one of the heaviest Gifford has ever 
put through his fingers. The Essay 
about Political Economy is another of 
Dr Southey's absurd pawings at a mat- 
ter of which he never can understand 
one jot. The Review of Paulding's 
impertinent book — “ Old England, by 
a New Englandman,” ia the best thing 
in the Number, and yet no very great 
matter, considering the rich fund of 
fun a Quarterly Reviewer ought to 
have fbund in it. They are, in gene- 
ral, too bitter when they play the 
quizzers. Why waste so many words 
about exposing the obvious fact, tliat 
this Paulding never Crossed the Atlan- 
tic, but merely copied and mangled the 
trash of guides, tours , and road-books ? 
Why not say a thing like this in three 
words, and then amuse os with a few 

S rime specimens of the idiot's impu- 
ence? But some people are always 
apt to take the coal-hammer to the 
bumble-bee. This, however, must not 
be overlooked, that Mr 'Gifford has of 
late had a horrid fright about an Ame- 
rican business, and may have pared 
this article sadly as it went through 
his fingers. For hi* fright, vide the 
awkward-looking note with which the 
Number concludes. 

“ In the Article on 4 Faux’s Memorable 
Days in America,* (Q. R. No. LVIII.) a 
passage was introduced fropa that work, re- 
flecting on the reputation of the lady of 
Mr Law. We have since been fully satis- 
fied that every part of the statement in 
which she is mentioned is devoid of truth ; 
and we therefore take this opportunity of 
expressing our regret that a calumny , so 
unfounded should have been unwittingly 
copied into our pages. , 

44 Now we have mentioned this Article, we 
may add, that in saying, 4 it was not men- 
tioned by what means Mr Law acquired 
his immense property In India,* there was 
no thought whatever of impeaching his in- 
tegrity. We ktaow no mote of Mr Law 
than Faux tells us ; and merely meant to 
say, that nothing was to be found in his 
work respecting the capacity in which Mr 
Law acted in India, or the situation which 
he held.” 

Now the fact is, that one of this 
Mr Law's family lately came bter to 
England; fofc the express purpose of 
pulling * the hose of the person who 
reviewed Faux's " Memorable Things" 
in the Quarterly. He went to Barrow, 
who saUntehaa not written the ir ti- 
de, {as* indeed/any one who knows 


any tiling of style might have seen with 
half an eye;) he then attacked Gif-.' 
ford, Murray, &c. but without suc- 
cess. It was, however, agreed, that 
the next Review should contain an 
eating in of the calumnies about the 
Laws- That on Mrs Lfcw is, I admit, 
gulped in a manful enough fashion ; 
but the other leek (the story about 
Law himself) is, I humbly submit,, 
got down in a most awkward and equi* 
voca ting fashion indeed by poor Pistol- 
The H since the affair has been men- 
tioned, we may as we IV' dec. is a la- 
mentable get-off, considering that “ we 
may as weW* means exactly wk must ; 
and as for the assertion, that no sneer 
whatever about Law's history in In- 
dia had been Intended, f shall only 
say, that if it was not Intended, the 
Quarterly hero must plead guilty of 
very considerable .absurdity in his 
choice of language. — But let it pass— 
Glory be to St David ! , 

The bibliopolic influence which so 
notoriously sways the course and te- 
nor of this Review, is sufficiently ap- 
parent in fifty different by-hits scat- 
tered over this Number of it. How 
long will ike public suffer the existence 
of this odious, this pestiferous fyum- 
bug, whieh all these Reviews play off 
to the excitement of so much nausea 
in all who really have eyes to see and- 
ears to hear ? How long is it to be a mat- 
ter of dead eertainty, that the Quarter- 
ly will puff off os first-ratecbaracters all 
Mr Murray's authors, — the Edinburgh 
all Mr Constable's,— the New Month- 
ly .all Mr Colbourn's,— and so forth ? 
Are people determined to be blind ? I 
confess I, for one, rejoice in th e extent 
to which £bis affair is carried at the 
present time, for. this one sufficient 
reason, that I think the veil is bow bo 
very egregiously, and staringly, and 
strikingly transparent, that nobody 
can much longer refuse to see through 
it. The. Edinburgh Review says, that 
Basil, Hall's book on South America is 
one pf the first bookeof our time,— 
the Quarterly, tbaf^is no great 
shakes. The Quarterly says, that Ba- 
sil Hall's book on Loochoo is agrand 
affkir, — the Edinburgh sneers at it— 
Why so ? — Mr Murray published the 
Loochoo-*- Mr Constable the South 
America*— -There is the whole myste- 
ry. TheEdinburgh Review scofffc at the 
Edidon of Lady Suffolk's Letters, as 
a work full of stupidity and ignorance 
^the mmykh holds it up a* the 
v&y model and Wu-ideal of edition* 
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~W by «oP— Crokareditedj and Mur* body thought of applying to such mat* 
ray published it ; and this being the ters as his Essay on Windsor Castle, 
case. X (^ould have told six months and dames 1. of , Scotland, his “ Bro* 
ago/ just as well M I can now, that ken Heart/' his Student of Salaman- 
its fate Was to beitaded in the Dun* ca, &c. & c. These affairs were univer- 
coloured, and denuld and vilipended sally voted Washington Irving’s ba- 
in the; Blue and Yellow. This is real- laara, and the balsam unquestionably 
ly becoming a fine concern* r ; bore in Bracebridge Hall a proportion 

In t^e' next Nuraberofthe Qusn> of altogether insufferable preponde- 
terly, there wilibe, Mer alia, a fine * ranee. But all this was kindly put up « 
puff of Washington Irving’s “ Tales with. It was q|$d that the author had 
of a Traveller/ ^ because Mr Irving's, been too hasty, in his anxiety to keep 
publisher is Mr Murray, —and there up the effect he had produced in his 
will also be a puff of it in the Edin- Sketch-book ; and that, having dress- 
burgh first/ because Mr Irving is cd up all his best English materials in 
an American, and, secondly, because that work, he had, ex necessitate , ser- 
lus book is not of the kind to interfere ved up a hash in the successor. But 
# at all with any of Mr Constable's own give him time, aljow him to think of 
publications. But I am really sick of matters calmly and quietly, open new 
exposing all this nonsensical stuff.*- fields of observation to him, and you 
So turn we to Mr Washington him* shall gee once, more the pen of Knick- 
self, and see what is to be said of these erbocker in its pristine glory. This . 
volumes by a plain impartial man, was the general say, and when Ger- 
who has nothing to do cither with many was mentioned, everybody was 
Murray or Constable, and who thinks certain that the third Sketch-book would 
neither the better nor the worse of a not only rival, but far surpass the 
man for being born in New York, v first. 

I have been miserably disappointed The more benign the disposition, 
in the 94 Tales of a Traveller/’ Three the worse for Mr Irving now. He has 
years have elapsed since the publican been not only all over Germany, but. 
tion* of Bracebridge Hall, ana it had all over Italy too ; and he lias produ- 
been generally given out that the au- ced a book, which, for aught I see, 
tfcor was travelling, about the Conti- might have been written, not in three 
nent at a great rate, collecting the raa- years,, but in three months, without 
terials for a work of greater and more stirring out of a garret in London, and 
serious importance* Above all, it was this not by Mr Irving alone, but by 
known that Mr Irving had gone, for any one of several dozens of ready pen- 
thc first time, to Italy and to Germany ; men about town, with whose names, 
and high expectations were avowed as if it .were worth while, I could easily 
to the treasures he would bring back enliven your pages. The ghost etories, 
from these chosen seats of the classical with which the greater part of the 
and the romantic, the beautiful and first volume is occupied, are, with one 
. thepicturesque.* With the exception exception, old, and familiar to every- 
of a very few detadhed pieces, such as body conversant in that sort of line* 
the description of the Stage-coachman, The story of the Beheaded Lady, in 
and the story Of rite Stout Gentleman, particular, has got only been told in 
Mr Irving) sketches of English life print ere now, but much better told 
and, manners had certainly made no than it is in Mr Irving's edition. To 
lasting impression on the public Cniqd. feay the truth, a gentleman like this. 
Everybody recognized the pen of a who goes about gaping for stories to 
practised Wjjter, the feelings of an make up books withal, should be ex- 
lionourable and £ind- hear ted man, and ces&ively scrupulous indeed, ere he 
occasional Hashes of a gently-pleasing sets to work upon . any tiling lie hears, 
humour in the toumure of a sentence, A new story is a thing not to be met 
button the whole, they were but insi- with above once or twice in the ten 
piddfet. There was natality about yem$ apd^ehe better a stqry is, the 
hjh^fkshme' halls, squires, parsons, morea rfe the chances .always against 
giprieSj^mdgcnerals ; and his pathos itaheing new to other peopled what- 
sstijjr-yicry poor, but, very af- eva*itmay be to one) self. Mr Ir- 
fjpiftisfy pefb t m fact, mawkish and ring, being evidently & man of limit- 
upfUifc^ the on^y epithetsany-/ ed, readings ought to have Consulted 

i ^‘foi-SSp® vide the grand puif about tide ia Dibto’# ridiculous “ Guide to a 
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some more erudite friend, ere he put 
most of these things to press. My own 
dear D’Israeli alone could, I venture to 
say, have shewn him printed and re- 
printed editions of three-fourths of* 
them, in one half hour’s sedenint over 
a sea-coal fire in the British Museum. 
It is becoming daily a more dangerous 
thing to pillage the Germans, and I 
strongly advise Mr Irving to be more 
on his guard the next time. 

The matter of these ghost stories of 
his, however, is not the only, nor even 
the chief thing, I have to find fault 
with. They are old stories, and I am 
sorry to add, they are not improved by 
their new dress. The tone in which 
Mr Irving does them up, is quite 
wrong. A ghost story ought to be a 
ghost story. Something like serious- 
ness is absolutely necessary, in order 
to its producing any effect at all upon 
the mind — and the sort of half-witty 
vein, the little dancing quirks, &c. &c. 
with whieh these are set forth, entire- 
ly destroy the whole matter. £l speak 
of his management of European su- 
perstitions, be it noticed, and not at all 
of the American.^ There were some 
host stories in the Album, well worth 
alf a toh of these* The Fox-hunters 
are crambe recocta , and bad crambe 
too ; forMrlrvingnomoreunderstands 
an English fox-hunter, than I do an 
American judge. The same thing may 
he said of the whole most hackneyed 
story of Buckthorne, which is a mise- 
rable attempt at an English Wilhelm 
Meister ; and yet one can with diffi- 
culty imagine a man of Mr Irving’s 
sense producing this lame thing at all, 
if he had read recently either that work 
or the Roman Comique . Buckthorne is 
really a bad thing — nulla virtute re- 
demptum . A boarding-school miss 
might have written it*. 

But the German part of the adven- 
ture has turned out exactly nothing, 
and this will perhaps be the greatest 
mortification to those who open Mr 
Irving’s new book. Anybody, at least, 
who had read Knickerbocker, and who 
knew Deutchland, either the upper or 
the nether, must have expected a rich 
repast indeed, of Meinherren atul 
Mynheers. All this expectation is met 
with a mere cipher* There is nothing : 
German here at all, except that the 
preface is dated Mentz, and that the 
author has cribbed from the German 
books he has been dabbling in, some 
fables which have not the merit either 


of being originally or characteristically 
German. 

The Italy, too, is a sad failure- 
very sad, indeed. Here is an Ameri- 
can, a* man of letters, a man of obser- 
vation, a man of feeling, a man of 
taste. He goes, with a very consider- 
able literary reputation, his passport 
at once and his stimulus, to tne most 
interesting region, perhaps, in the old 
world, and he brings from it absolute- 
ly nothing except a few very hackney- 
fed tales of the Abruzzi Bandits, not a 
bit better that! Mrs Maria Graham’s 
trash, and tire narrative of a grand 
robbery perpetrated on the carriage of 
Mr Alderman fopkins ! The story of 
the Inn at Terracina is, perhaps, as * 
pure a specimen of Leadenhall-street 
common-place, as has appeared for 
some time past. Why a man of edu- 
cation and talent should have ventu- 
red to put forth such poor second- 
hand, second-rate manufactures, at 
this time of day, it entirely passes my 
imagination to conceive. — Good Hea- 
vens ! are we come to this, that men 
of this rank cannot even make a rob- 
bery terrific, or a love-story tolerable ? 
But, t seriously, the use Mr Irving has 
made of his Italian travels, must sink 
his character very wofully. It proves" 
him to be devoid not only of all clas-^ 
sical recollections, but of all genuine 
enthusiasm of any kind ; and I believe 
you will go along with me when I say, 
that without enthusiasm of some sort, 
not even a humourist can be really 
successful. If Mr Irving had no ej es 
for tower, temple, and tree, he should 
at least have shewn one for peasants 
and pageants. But there is nothing 
whatever in his Italian Sketches that 
might not have beer produced very 
easily by a person (and not a very 
clever person neither) who had mere- 
ly read a few books of travels, or talli- 
ed with a few travellers* Rome, Ve- 
nice, Florence, Naples— this gentle- 
man has been over tnem all, crayon in 
hand, and his Sketch-book is, when- 
ever 4t is not a blank, a blunder* 

Mr Irving, after writing? perhaps 
after .printing one volume, and three- 
fourtbs of another, seems to have been 
suddenly struck with a conviction of 
the worthlessness of the materials that 
had thus been' passing through his 
hands; and iti a happy day, and a 
happy hour, he determined to fill up 
the remaining fifty or sixty pages, not 
with milked- water stuff about ghosts • 
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and banditti, but with some of his own 
old genuine stuff— the quaintnesses of 
die ancient Dutch beers and frows of 
the delicious land of the Manh&ttoes. 
The result is, that this small section 
of his book is not only worth the bulk 
of it fire hundred times over, but real- 
ly, and in every respect, worthy of 
himself and his fame. This will live, 
the rest will die in three months. 

I do roos sincerely hope this ele- 
gant person will no longer refuse to 
believe what has been told him very 
often, that all real judges are quite 
agreed as to fhe enormous, the infi- 
nite, and immeasurable superiority of 
his American Sketches over all his 
European ones. JTf he does not, he 
may go on publishing pretty octavos 
with John Murray for several years 
to come ; and he’ may maintain a Very 
pretty rank among tne Mayfair blue- 
stockings, and their half-emasculated 
hangers-on; but he must infallibly 
sink altogether in the eyes of real- 
ly intelligent and manly readers — 
whose judgment, moreover, is always 
sure, at no very distant period, to si- 
lence and overpower the mere “ corn- 
men ta opinion urn/' 

It is, indeed, high time that Mr Ir- 
ving should begin to ask of himself a 
Berious question , — “ What is it that 
I am to be known by hereafter ?" He 
is now a man towards fifty —nearly 
twenty years have passed since his first 
and as yet his best production, “ the 
History of New York,” made its ap- 
pearance. He has most certainly made 
no progress in any one literary quali- 
fication since then. There is far keen- 
er and readier wit in thatjjook, — far, 
far richer humour, far more ingeni- 
ous satire, than ip all that have come 
after it put together; and, however 
reluctant he may be to hear it said, 
the style of that book is by miles and 
miles superior to that in which he now, 
almost always, writes. 

Long ere how, Mr Irving must, I 
should think, have made considerable 
discoveries as to the nature and extent 
of his own powers. In the first place, . 
he nrast.be quite aware that he has no 
igivgntiye faculties at all, taking that 
phrase in itypfbper and more elevated 
sense* He has never invented an in- 
cident— -unless, which I much doubt, 
thwjf dea Stout Gentleman's 

own and as for in- 
'.Why, he ha? not 


Secondly, The poverty and bareness 
of his European Sketches alone, when 
compared with the warmth and rich- 
ness of his old American ones, fur- 
nishes the clearest evidence that he is 
not a man of much liveliness of ima- 
gination ; nothing has, it seems, ex- 
cited him profoundly since he was a 
stripling roaming about the wild woods 
of his province, and enjoying the queer 
fat goings-on of the Dutch-descended 
burghers of New York. This is n6t 
the man that should call himself, as if 
par excellence , a traveller — cafum von 
ammum mutat , — he is never at home, 
to any purpose at least, except among 
the Yankees: 

Thirdly, Mr Irving must be aware 
that he cannot write anything serious 
to much effect. This argues a consi- 
derable lack of pith in the whole found- 
ations of his mind, for the world has 
never seen a great humourist who was 
nothing but a humourist. Cervantes 
was ft poet of poets — and Swift was 
Swift. A mere joker s jokes go for 
little. One wishes to consider the best 
of these things as an amusement for 
one's self, and as having been an ex- 
ertion of the unhanding powers only 
of their creator. Now Mr Irving be- 
ing, which' he certainly is, aware of 
these great and signal deficiencies, is 
surely acting in a foolish fashion, when 
he publishes such books as The Tales 
of a Traveller. If he wishes to make 
for himself a really enduring reputa- 
tion, he must surpass considerably liis 
previous wor£s— I mean he must pro- 
duce works of more uniform and en- 
tire merit than any of them, for he 
never can do anythingbetter than some 
fragments he has done already. lie 
must, for this purpose, take time, for 
it is obvious that he is by no means a 
rapid collector of materials, whatever 
the facility of his penmanship may be. 
Farther, he must at once cut all ideas 
of writing about European matters. 
He can never be anything but an imi- 
tator of our Goldsmiths here, — on his 
own soil he tiyiy rear a name and a mo- 
nument, are perennius , for himself. 
No, he must allow his 'mind to dwell 
upon the only images which it ever 
can give back with embellished and 
strengthened hues, tie must riot in 

K pkin pies, grinning negroes, smo- 
akippers, plump jolly little Dutch 
maidens, and their grizzly-periwigged 
papas. This is his World, and he must 
stick to it. Put pf it, it is but too ap- 
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parent now he never can make the 
name of Washington Irving what that 
name ought to be. 

Perhaps there would be no harm if 
Mr Irving gave rather more scope to 
his own red feelings in his writings. 
A man of his power and mind must 
have opinions of one kind or another, 
in regard to the great questions which 
have in every age and country had the 
greatest interest for the greatest minds. 
Does he suppose that any popularity 
really worthy a mans ambition, is to 
be gained by a determined course of 
smooth speaking ? Does he really im- 
agine that he can be “ all things to all 
men," in the Albemarle Street sense of 
the phrase, without emasculating his 
genius, and destroying its chances of 
perpetuating fame ? I confess, there 
is to me something not unlike imper- 
tinence, in the wondrous caution with 
which this gentleman avoids speaking 
his mind. Docs he suppose that we 
should be either sorry or angry, if he 
spoke out now and then like a Repub- 
lican, about matters of political inte- 
rest ? He may relieve himself from 
this humane anxiety as to our peace of 
mind. There is no occasion for lug- 
ging in politics direct in werks of fic- 
tion, but I must say, that I cannot think 
it natural for any man to write in 
these days so many volumes as Mr 
Irving has written, without in some 
way or other expressing his opinions 
and feelings. He is, indeed, 

“ A gentle sailor, and for summer seas.” 
But he may depend on it, that nobody 
has ever taken a strong hold of the 
English mind, whose own mind has 
not had for one of its first characteris- 
tics, manliness ; and I have far too 
great a respect for the American mind, 
to have any doubts that the same thing 
will be said of it by any one, who, 
two or three hundred years hence, casts 
his eye over that American literature, 
which, I hope, will, ere then, be the 
glorious rival of our own. 

But enough for this time. Few peo- 
ple have admired Mr Irving more than 
myself — few have praised him more — 
and certainly few wish him and his 
career better than I do at this moment. 

I shall, however, make no fine speeches, 
but wind up with quoting two or three 
• things from these volumes, which will 
illustrate what I have been saying, or 
trying to say about them ; and I shall 
take .pare, that at least one of ray ex- 
tracts shall be an amusing fragment, 


for such of your readers as may not 
have seen the book itself. 

Take th^ as a specimen of Mr Ir- 
ving's power of describing the emo- 
tions of love in a young and enthusi- 
astic and Italian mind. 

u Among the various works which he 
had undertaken, was an historical piece for 
one of the palaces of Genoa, in which were 
to be introduced the likenesses of several of 
the family. Among these was one intrust- 
ed to my pencil. It was that of a young 
girl, who as yet was in the convent for her 
education. She came out for the purpose 
of sitting for the picture. I first saw her in 
an apartment of one of the sumptuous pa- 
laces of Genoa. She stood before a case- 
ment that looked out upon the bay ; a 
stream of vernal sunshine fell upon her, 
and shed a kind of glory around her, as it 
lit up the rich crimson chamber.— She was 
but sixteen years of age — and oh, how 
lovely ! The scene broke upon me like a 
mere vision of spring and youth and beau- 
ty. I could have fallen down and worship- 
ped her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would ex- 
press the beau-ideal that haunts their minds 
with shapes of indescribable perfection. I 
was permitted to sketch her countenance in 
various positions, and I fondly protracted 
the study that was undoing me. The more 
I gazed on her, the more I became en- 
amoured ; there was something almost 
painful in my intense admiration. I was 
but nineteen years of age, shy, diffident, 
and inexperienced. 1 was treated with at- 
tention by her mother ; for my youth and 
my enthusiasm in my art had won favour 
for me ; and I am inclined to think that 
there was something in my air and manner 
that inspired interest and respect. Still the 
kindness with which I was treated could 
not dispel the embarrassment into which 
my own imagination threw me when in pre- 
sence of this lovely being. It elevated her 
into something almost more than mortal. 
She seemed too exquisite for earthly use ; 
too delicate and exalted for human attain- 
ment. As 1 sat tracing her charms on my 
canvass, will) my eyes occasionally ri vetted 
on her features, I drank in delicious poi- 
son that made me giddy. My heart alter- 
nately gushed with tenderness, and ached 
with despair. — Now I became more than 
ever sensible of the violent fires that had 
lain dormant at the bottom of my soul. 
You who are bom in a more temperate di- 
mate, and under a cooler sky, have little 
idea of the violence of passion in our south- 
ern bosoms.” 

Compare the following with its pa- 
rent scene in Peregrine Pickle, or the 
somewhat similar one in Humphry 
Clinker, where the boots are run for. 
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44 I was surprised to find between twenty 
and thirty guests assembled, most of whom 
I had never seen before. Mr Buckthome 
explained this to me by informing me that 
this was a business dinner, or kind of field- 
day, which the house gave about twice a- 
year to its authors. It is true they did oc- 
casionally give snug dinners to three or four 
literary men at a time; but then these were 
generally select authors, favourites of the 
public, such as had arrived at their sixth or 
seventh editions. 4 There are,* said he, 
1 certain geographical boundaries in the land 
of literature, and you may judge tolerably 
well of an author's popularity by the wine 
his bookseller gives him. An author crosses 
the port' line about the third edition, and 
gets into claret ; and when he has reached 
the sixth or seventh, he may revel in cham- 
pagne and burgundy.' 

44 4 And pray,* said I, * how far may 
these gentlemen have reached that I see 
around me ; are any of these claret-drink- 
ers ?’ 

44 ‘Not exactly, not exactly. You find 
at these great dinners the common steady 
run of authors, one, two edition men ; or 
if any others are invited, they are aware 
that it is a kind of republican meeting. — 
You understand me— a meeting of the re- 
public of letters ; and that they must ex- 
pect nothing but plain, substantial fare.' 

44 These hints enabled me to comprehend 
more fully the arrangement of the table.' 
The two ends were occupied by two part- 
ners of the house ; and the host seemed to 
have adopted Addison's idea as to the lite- 
rary precedence of his guests. A popular 
poet had the post of honour : opposite to 
whom was a hot-pressed traveller in quarto 
with plates. A grave-looking antiquarian, 
who had produced several solid works, that 
were much quoted and little read, was treat- 
ed with great respect, and seated next to a 
neat dressy gentleman in black, who had 
written a thin? genteel, hot-pressed octavo 
on political economy, that was getting into 
fashion. Several three volume duodecimo 
men, of fair currency, were placed about 
the centre of the table ; while the lower 
end was taken up with small poets, trans- 
lators, and authors who had not as yet risen 
into much notoriety. 

44 The conversation during dinner was by 
fits and starts ; breaking out here and there 
in various parts of the table in small flash- 
es, and ending in smoke. The poet, who 
had the confidence of a man on good terms 
with the world, andindependent of his book- 
seller, was very gay and brilliant, and said 
many clever things which set the partner 
next him in a roar, and delighted all the 
company. The other partner, however, 
Maintained his sedateness, and kept carving 
on, with .the air of a thorough man of busi- 
ness, intent upon the occupation of the mo- 
ment. His gravity was explained to me by 
— — *-*«w*4iuekthoroe. He informed me 


bly distributed among the partners, 4 Thus, 
for instance,' said he,* 4 the grave gentle- 
man is the carving partner, who attends to 
the joints ; and the other is the laughing 
partner, who attends to the jokes.’ 

44 The general conversation was chiefly 
carried on at the upper end of the table, as 
the authors there seemed to possess the 
greatest courage of the tongue. As to the 
crew at the lower end, if they did not make 
much figure in talking, they did in eating. 
Never was there a more determined, inve- 
terate, thoroughly sustained attack on tho 
trencher thaiv by this phalanx of mastica- 
tors. When the cloth was removed, and 
the wine began to circulate, they grew very 
merry and jocose among themselves. Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them 
reached the upper end of the table, seldom 
produced much effect. Even the laughing 
partner did not seem to think it necessniy 
to honour them with a smile ; which my 
neighbour Buckthome accounted for, by in- 
forming me that there was a certain degree 
of popularity to be obtained before a book- 
seller could afford to laugh at an author's 
jokes. 

44 Among this crew of questionable 
gentlemen thus seated below the salt, my 
eye singled out or«e in particular. lie was 
rather shabbily dressed ; though he had 
evidently made the most of a rusty black 
coat, and wore his shirt frill plaited and 
puffed out voluminously at the bosom. Ilis 
face was dusky, but florid, perhaps a little 
too [florid, particularly about the nose ; 
though the rosy hue gave the greater lustre 
to a twinkling black eye. He had a littlo 
the look of a boon companion, with that 
dash of a poor devil in it which gives an in- 
expressibly mellow tone to a man’s humour. 
I had seldom seen a face of richer pro- 
mise ; but never was promise so ill kept. 
He said nothing, ate and drank witli the 
keen appetite of a garreteer, and scarcely 
stopped to laugh, even at the good jokes 
from the upper end of the table. 1 inqui- 
red who he was. Buckthome looked at him 
attentively : 4 Gad,’ said he, 4 I have seen 
that face before, but where, I cannot recol- 
lect. lie cannot be an author of any note. 
I suppose some writer of sermons, or grin- 
der of foreign travels.’ ** 

The following reads like one of the 
flimsiest imitations of the Goldsmith 
vein in Bonnell Thornton, or some of 
the minor wits of the Mirror. 

44 I now entered London, en cavalier , 
and became a blood upon town. I took fa- 
shionable lodgings in the west end ; em- 
ployed the first tailor ; frequented the re# 
gular lounges ; gambled a little ; lost my 
money good-humouredly, and gained a 
number of fashionable, good-for-nothing 
acquaintances. I gained seme reputation, 
also, for a man of science, having become 
an expert boxer in the course of my stur 
•* Oxford. 1 was distinguished, there- 
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fore, among the gentlemen of the fancy ; 
became hand in glove with certain boxing 
* noblemen, and was the admiration of the 
Fives Court. A gentleman’s science, how- 
ever, is apt to get him into sad scrapes : he is 
too prone to play the knight-errant, and to 
pick up quarrels which less scientific gen- 
tlemen would quietly avoid. I undertook 
one day to punish the insolence of a por- 
ter : he was a Hercules of a fellow, but 
then I was so secure in my science ! I gain- 
ed the victory of course. The porter poc- 
keted his humiliation, bound up his broken 
head, and went about his business as un- 
concerned as though nothing had happen- 
ed ; while I went to bed with my victory, 
and did not dare to show my battered face 
for a fortnight, by which 1 discovered that 
a gentleman may have the worst of the bat- 
tle even when victorious. 

“ 1 am naturally a philosopher, and no 
one can moralize better after a misfortune 
has taken place : so I lay on my bed and 
moralized on this sorry ambition, which 
levels the gentleman with the clown. I 
know it is the opinion of many sages, who 
thought deeply on these matters, that the 
noble science of boxing keeps up the bull- 
dog courage of the nation ; and far be it 
from me to decry the advantage of beco- 
ming a nation of bull-dogs ; but I now saw 
clearly that it was calculated to keep up the 
breed of English ruffians. 4 What is the 
Fives Court,’ said I to myself, as I turned 
uncomfortably in bed, 4 but a college of 
scounilrelism, wheie every bully-ruffian in 
the land may gain a fellowship ? What is 
the slang language of the 4 Fancy’ but a jar- 
gon by which fools and knaves commune 
and understand each other, and enjoy a 
kind of superiority over the uninitiated ? 
What is a boxing-match but an arena, 
where the noble and the illustrious are 
jostled into familiarity with the infamous 
and the vulgar ? What, in fact, is The 
Fancy itself, but a chain of easy commu- 
nication, extending from tire peer down 
to the pickpocket, through the medium of 
which, a man of rank may find, he has 
shaken hands, at three removes, with the 
murderer on the gibbet ? 

“ 4 Enough !’ ejaculated I, thoroughly 
convinced through the force of my philo- 
sophy, and the pain of my bruises — 4 I’ll 
have nothing more to do with The Fancy.* 
So when I had recovered from my victory, 

I turned my attention to softer themes, and 
became a devoted admirer of the ladies* 
Had 1 had more industry and ambition in 
my nature, 1 might have worked my way 
to the very height of fashion, as l saw many 
laborious gentlemen doing around me. But 
it is a toilsome, an anxious, and an unhap- 
py life : there are few beings so sleepless 
and miserable as your cultivators of fashion- 
able smiles. I was quite content with that 
kind of society which forms the frontiers 
of fashion, and may be easily taken pos- 
Voi. XVI. J 


session of. I found it a light, easy, pro- 
ductive soil. I had but to go about and 
sow visiting cards, and I reaped a whole 
harvest of invitations. Indeed, my figure 
and address were by no means against me. 
It was whispered, too, among the young 
ladies, that I was prodigiously clever, and 
wrote poetry ; and the old ladies had as- 
certained that 1 was a young gentleman of 
good family, handsome fortune, and 4 great 
expectations.’ ” 

All this is melancholy trash. I 
quote it on purpose to let your readers 
(who have not seen the book) feel as 
the reader of the book really does, 
when Mr Irvine gets rid of Europe, 
and sets foot on nis native shores.— 
Ecce signurn ! 

44 In the year of grace, one thousand 
seven hundred and — blank — for I do not 
remember the precise date; however, it 
was somewhere in the early part of the last 
century, there lived in the ancient city of 
the Manhattoes a worthy burgher, Wolfert 
Webber by name. He was descended from 
old Cobus Webber of the Brille in Hol- 
land, one of the original settlers, famous 
for introducing the cultivation of cabbages, 
and who came over to the province during 
the protectorship of Oloffc Van Kortlandt, 
otherwise called the Dreamer. 

44 The field in which Cobus Webber first 
planted himself and his cabbages had re- 
mained ever since in the family, who con- 
tinued in the same line of husbandry, with 
that praiseworthy perseverance foT which 
our Dutch burghers are noted. The whole 
family-genius, during several generations, 
was devoted to the sludy and development 
of this one noble vegetable, and to this 
concentration of intellect may, doubtless, 
be ascribed the prodigious size and renown 
to which the W ebber cabbages attained. 

44 The Webber dynasty continued in un- 
interrupted succession ; and never did a 
line give more unquestionable proofs of le- 
gitimacy. The eldest son succeeded to the 
iooks us well as the territory of his sire ; 
and had the portraits of this line of tran . 
quil potentates been taken, they would have 
presented a row of heads marvellously re- 
sembling, in shape and magnitude, the ve- 
getables over which they reigned. 

44 The seat of government continued un- 
changed in the family-mansion, a Dutch- 
built house, with a front, or rather gable- 
end, of yellow brick, tapering to a point, 
with the customary iron weathercock at the 
top. Everything about the building bore 
the air of long-settled ease and security. 
Flights of martins peopled the little coops 
nailed against its walls, and swallows built 
their nests under the eaves ; and every one 
knows that these house-loving birds bring 
good luck to the dwelling where they take 
up their abode, In a bright sunny mom- 
in t*. in early summer, it was delectable to 
2 Q 
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heat their cheerful notes as they sported blest subjects. Vagrant swine would make 
about in the pure sweet air, chirping forth, a descent, too, now and then, when the 
as it were, the greatness and prosperity of gate was left open, and lay all waste be- 
the Webbers. fore them ; and mischievous urchins would 

Thus quietly and comfortably did this often decapitate the illustrious sun-flowers, 
excellent family vegetate under the shade the glory of the garden, as they lolled their 
of a mighty button-wood tree, which, by heads so fondly over the walls. Still all 
little and little, grew so great, as entirely these were petty grievances, which might 
to overshadow their palace. The city gra- now and then ruffle the surface of his mind, 
dually spread its suburbs round their do- as a summer breeze will ruffle the surface 
main. Houses sprang up to interrupt their of a mill-pond, but they could not disturb 
prospects; the rural lanes in the vicinity the deep-seated quiet of his soul. He would 
began to grow into the bustle and popu- but seize a trusty staff' that stood behind 
lousness of streets ; in short, with all the the door, issue suddenly out, and anoint 
habits of rustic life, they began to find the back of the aggressor, whether pig or 
themselves the inhabitants of a city. Still, urchin, and then return within doors, mar- 
however, they maintained their hereditary vellously refreshed and tranquillized, 
character and hereditary possessions with “ The chief cause of anxiety to honest 
all the tenacity of petty German princes in Wolfcrt, however, was the growing pros- 
tlie midst of the empire. Wolfert was the perity of the city. The expenses of living 
last of the line, and succeeded to the patri- doubled and trebled ; but he could not dou- 
archal bench at the door, under the family., ble and treble the magnitude of his cab- 
tree, and swayed the sceptre of his fathers, bages ; and the number of competitors pre- 
a kind of rural potentate in the midst of a vented the increase of price : thus, there- 
metropolis. fore, while every one around him grew 

“■ To share the cares and sweets of sove- richer, Wolfert grew poorer ; and he could 
reignty, he had taken unto himself a help- not, for the life of him, perceive how the 
mate, one of that excellent kind called stir- evil was to be remedied, 
ring women, that is to say, she was one of 16 This growing care, which increased 
those notable little housewives who are al- from day to day, had its gradual effect up- 
ways busy when there is nothing to do. on our worthy burgher ; insomuch, that it 
Her activity, however, took one particular at length implanted two or three wrinkles 
direction : her whole life seemed devoted in his brow ; things unknown before in the 
to intense knitting ; whether at home or family of the Webbers ; and it seemed to 
abroad, walking or sitting, her needles were pinch up the corners of his cocked hat into 
continually in motion ; and it is even a f- an expression of anxiety totally opposite to 
firmed, that, by her unwearied industry, the tranquil, broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
she very nearly supplied her household beavers of his illustrious progenitors, 
with stockings throughout the year. This “ Perhaps even this would not have ma- 
worthy couple were blessed with one daugh- terially disturbed the serenity of his mind 
ter, who was brought up with great ten- had he had only himself and his wife to 
demess and care ; uncommon pains had care for ; but there was his daughter gra- 
been taken with her education, so that she dually growing to maturity ; and all the 
could stitch in every variety of way ; make world knows when daughters begin to ripen, 
all kinds of pickles and preserves, and mark no fruit nor flower requires so much look- 
her own name on a sampler. The influ- ing after. 1 have no talent at describing 
ence of her taste was seen, also, in the fa- female charms, else fain would I depict the 
mily-garden, where the ornamental began progress of this little Dutch beauty. How 
to mingle with the useful ; whole rows of her blue eyes grew deeper ar.d deeper, and 
fiery marigolds and splendid hollyhocks her cherry lips redder and redder ; and 
bordered the cabbage-beds, and gigantic how she ripened and ripened, and rounded 
sun-flowers lolled their broad jolly faces and rounded, in the opening breath of six- 
over the fences, seeming to ogle most af- teen summers ; until in her seventeenth 
fectionately the passers-by* spring she seemed ready to burst out of her 

“ Thus reigned and vegetated Wolfert bodice, like a half-blown rose-bud. 

Webber over his paternal acres, peaceful- “ Ah, wcll-a-day ! could I but show her 
ly and contentedly. Not but that, like all as she was then, tricked out on a Sunday 

other sovereigns, he had his occasional morning in the hereditary finery of the old 

cares and vexations. The growth of his Dutch clothes-press, of which her mother 

native city sometimes caused him annoy- had confided to her the key. The wedding- 

ance. His little territory gradually became dress of her grandmother modernized for 

hemmed in by streets and houses, which use, with sundry ornaments, handed down 

intercepted air and sunshine. He was now as heir-looms in the family ; her pale brown 

and then subjected to the irruptions of the hair, smoothed with buttermilk in flat wa- 

horder population that infest the skirts of ving lines, on each side of her fair forehead; 
a metropolis ; who would sometimes make the chain of yellow virgin gold that en- 
midnight forays into his dominions, and circled her neck ; the little cross that just 
carry off captive whole platoons of his no- rested at the entrance of a soft valley of 
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happiness, as if it would sanctify the place ; 
the — but, pooh— it is not for an old man 
like me to be prosing about female beauty. 
Suffice it to say, Amy had attained her se- 
venteenth year. Long since had her sam- 
pler exhibited hearts in couples, desperate- 
ly transfixed with arrows, and true lovers* 
knots, worked in deep blue silk ; and it 
was evident she began to languish for some 
more interesting occupation than the rear- 
ing of sun-flowers, or pickling of cucum- 
bers. 

“ At this critical period of female exist- 
ence, when the heart within a damsel’s bo- 
som, like its emblem, the miniature which 
hangs without, is apt to be engrossed by a 
single image, a new visitor began to make 
his appearance under the roof of Wolfcrt 
Webber. This was Dirk Wddron, the 
only son of a poor widow ; but who could 
boast of more fathers than any lad in the 
province ; for his mother had had four hus- 
bands, and this only child ; so that, though 
born in her last wedlock, he might fairly 
claim to be the tardy fruit of a long course 
of cultivation. This son of four fathers 
united the merits and the vigour of his 
sires. If he had not had a great family 
before him, he seemed likely to have a great 
one after him ; for you had only to look at 
the fresh buxom youth to see that he was 
formed to be the founder of a mighty race. 

“ This youngster gradually became an 
intimate visitor of the family. He talked 
little, but lie sat long. He filled the fa- 
ther’s pipe when it was empty ; gathered 
up the mother's knitting needle or ball of 
worsted, when it fell to the ground ; stro- 
ked the sleek coat of the tortoise-shell cat, 
and 'replenished the teapot for the daugh- 
ter, from the bright copper kettle that sang 
before the fire. All these quiet little offi- 
ces may seem of trifling import ; hut when 
true love is translated into Low Dutch, it 
is in this way that it eloquently expresses 
itself. They were not lost upon the Web- 
ber family. The winning youngster found 
marvellous favour in the eyes of the mo- 
ther ; the tortoise-shell cat, albeit the most 
staid and demure of her kind, gave indu- 
bitable signs of approbation of his visits ; 
the tea-kettle seemed to sing out a cheery 
note of welcome at his approach ; and if 
the shy glances of the daughter might be 
rightly read, as she sat bridling, and dimp- 
ling, and sewing by her mother’s side, she 
was not a whit behind Dame Webber, or 
grimalkin, or the tea-kettle, in good will. 

« Wolfert alone saw nothing of what 
was going on ; profoundly wrapped up in 
meditation on the growth of the city, and 
his cabbages, he sat looking in the fire and 
puffing his pipe in silence* One night, 
however, as the gentle Amy, according to 
custom, Ugh ted her lover to the outer door, 
and he, according to custom, took his part- 
ing salute, the smack resounded so vigo- 
rously through the long, silent entry, as to 
startle even the dull ear of M'olfert. He 


was slowly roused to a new source of an- 
xiety. It had never entered into his head, 
that this mere child, who, as it seemed, 
but the other day, had been climbing about 
his knees, and playing with dolls and 
baby -houses, could, all at once, be think- 
ing of lovers and matrimony. He nibbed 
his eyes; examined into the fact; and 
Teally found, that while he had been 
dreaming of other matters, she had actually 
grown to be a woman, and what was worse, 
had fallen in love. Here arose new cares 
for poor Wolfert. He was a kind father ; 
but he was a prudent man. The young 
man was a lively, stirring lad ; but then 
he had neither money nor land. Wolfert’s 
ideas all ran in one channel ; and he saw 
no alternative, in case of a marriage, but 
to portion off the young couple with a cor- 
ner of his cabbage-garden, the whole of 
which was barely sufficient for the support 
of his family. 

“ Like a prudent father, therefore, he 
determined to nip this passion in the bud, 
and forbade the youngster the house, 
though sorely did it go against his fatherly 
heart, and many a silent tear did it cause 
in the bright eye of his daughter. She 
shewed herself, however, a pattern of filial 
piety and obedience. She never pouted 
and sulked ; she, never flew in the face of 
parental authority ; she never fell into a 
passion, or fell into hysterics, as many ro- 
mantic novel-read young ladies would do. 
Not she, indeed ! She was none such he- 
roical rebellious trumpery, I’ll warrant 
you. On the contrary, she acquiesced like 
an obedient daughter ; shut the street-door 
in her lover’s face; and if ever she did 
grant him an interview, it was either out 
of the kitchen window, or over the garden 
fence. 

“ Wolfen was deeply cogitating these 
matters in his mind, and his brow wrink- 
led with unusual care, as he wended^ his 
way one Saturday afternoon to a rural inn. 
about two miles frorr the city. It was a 
favourite resort of the Dutch part of the 
community, from being always held by a 
Dutch line of landlords, and retaining an 
air and relish of the good old times. It 
was a Dutch-built house, that had proba- 
bly been a country-seat of some opulent 
burgher in the eariy time of the settlement. 
It stood near a point of land called Cor- 
lear’s Hook, which stretches out into the 
Sound, and against which the tide, at its 
flux and reflux, sets with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The venerable and somewhat cra/y 
mansion was distinguished from afar by a 
grove of elms and sycamores, that seemed 
to wave a hospitable invitation, while n 
few weeping willows, with their dank, 
drooping foliage, resembling falling waters, 
gave an idea of coolness that rendered it an 
attractive spot during the heats of summer. 
Here, therefore, as I said, resorted many 
of the old inhabitants of the Manhattan, 
where, while some played at shufficboard. 
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and quoits, and nine-pins, others smoked 
a deliberate pipe, and talked over public 
allairs. 

“It was on a blustering autumnal af- 
ternoon that Wolfert made his visit to the 
inn. The groves of elms and willows was 
stripped of its leaves, which whirled in 
rustling eddies about the fields. The nine- 
pin alley was deserted, for the premature 
chillness of the day had driven the com- 
pany within doors. As it was Saturday 
afternoon, the habitual club was in session, 
composed, principally, of regular Dutch 
burghers, though mingled occasionally with 
persons of various character and country, 
as is natural in a place of such motley po- 
pulation. 

44 Beside the fire-place, in a huge lea- 
ther-bottomed arm-chair, sat the dictator 
of this little world, the venerable Hamm, 
of, as it was pronounced, Hamm Bapelye. 
He was a man of Wallon race, and illus- 
trious for the antiquity of his line, his great 
grandmother having been the first white 
child bom in the province. Hut he was 
still more illustrious for his wealth and 
dignity : he had long filled the noble office 
of alderman, and was a man to whom the 
(Governor himself took off his hat. lie had 
maintained possession of the leather-bot- 
tomed chair from time immemorial ; and 
had gradually waxed in bulk as he sat in 
this seat of government, until, in the course 
of years, he filled its whole magnitude. 
His word was decisive with his subjects ; 
for he was so rich a man that he was never 
expected to support any opinion by argu- 
ment. The landlord waited on him with 
peculiar officiousness, not that he paid 
better than his neighbours ; but then the 
coin of a rich man seems always to be so 
much more acceptable. The landlord had 
ever a pleasant word and a joke to insinu- 
ate in the ear of the august Ramm. It is 
true, Bamui never laughed, and, indeed, 
maintained a mastiff-like gravity and even 
surliness of aspect, yet he now and then 
rewarded mine host with a token of appro- 
bation ; which, though nothing more nor 
less than a kind of grunt, yet delighted the 
landlord more than a broad laugh from a 
poorer man. 

44 4 This will be a rough night for the 
money-diggers,’ said mine host, as a gust 
of wind howled round the house and rattled 
at the windows. 

4 What ! are they at their works 
again r’ said an English half-pay captain, 
with one eye, who was a frequent attendant 
at the inn. 

44 4 Ay are they,’ said the landlord, 
4 and well may they be. They’ve had luck 
of lute. They say a great pot of money 
has been dug up in the field just behind 
Stuyvesant’s Orchard. Folks think it 
must have been buried there in old times, 
the Dutch eovcrnoh’ 


44 4 Fudge !’ said the one-eyed man-of- 
war, as lie added a small portion of water 
to a bottom of brandy. 

“ ‘ Well, you may believe or not, as 
you please,’ said mine host, somewhat net- 
tled ; 4 but everybody knows that the old 
governor buried a great deal of his money 
at the time of the Dutch troubles, when 
the English rcd-coats seized on the pro- 
vince. They say, too, the old gentleman 
walks ; ay, and in the very same dress that 
he wears in the picture which hangs up in 
tile family house.’ 

44 4 Fudge !' said the half-pay officer. 

44 4 Fudge, if you please ! Hut didn’t 
Corny Van Zandt sec him at midnight, 
stalking about in the meadow with his 
wooden leg, and a drawn sword in his 
hand, that flashed like fire ? And what can 
he be walking for, but because people have 
been troubling the place where he buried 
his money in old times ?’ 

44 Here the landlord was interrupted by 
several guttural sounds from Hamm Ha- 
pclyc, betokening that he was labouring 
with the unusual production of an idea. 
As he was too great a man to be slighted 
by a prudent publican, mine host respect- 
fully paused until he should deliver him- 
self. The corpulent frame of this mighty 
burgher now gave all the symptoms of a 
volcanic mountain on the point of an erup- 
tion. First there was a certain heaving of 
the abdomen, not unlike an earthquake ; 
then was emitted a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
from that crater, his mouth ; then there 
was a kind of rattle in the throat, as if the 
idea were working its way up through a 
region of phlegm ; then there were several 
disjointed members of a sentence thrown 
out, ending in a cough: at length his 
voice forced its way in the slow but abso- 
lute tone of a man who feels the weight of 
his purse, if not of his ideas : every portion 
of his speecli being marked by a testy puff 
of tobacco-smoke. 

44 4 Who talks of old Peter Stuyvesant’s 
walking ?’ — Puff — 4 Have people no re- 
spect for persons ?’ — Puff— puff — 4 Peter 
Stuyvesant knew better what to do with 
his money than to bury it.’— Puff — 4 I 
know the Stuyvesant family.’ — Puff— 
4 Every one of them.’ — Puff — 4 Not a more 
respectable family in the province.*— Puff 
— 4 Old standers.’ — Puff — 4 Warm house- 
holders. ’—Puff — 4 None of your upstarts,* 
—Puff— puff— puff — 4 Don’t talk to me of 
Peter Stuyvesant’s walking.*— Puff— puff 
—puff— puff. 

44 Here the redoubtable Hamm contract- 
ed his brow, clasped up his mouth till it 
wrinkled at each corner, and redoubled liis 
smoking with such vehemence, that the 
cloudy volumes soon wreathed round his 
head as the smoke envelopes the awful 
summit of Mount Etna. 

44 A general silence followed the sudden 
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rebuke of this very rich man. The sub- 
ject, however , was too interesting to be 
readily abandoned. The conversation soon 
broke forth again from the lips of Peecliy 
Prauw Van Hook, the chronicler of the 
club, one of those prosy, narrative old men 
who seem to be troubled with ail inconti- 
nence of words as they grow old.* 99 
Fain would I quote the whole of the 
excellent story which thus excellently 
opens, but it is too long for your pages. 
Take another rich little hit, as the Di- 
rector would call it. Webber has be- 
come a money-digger — almost ruined 
himself of course — is sick, faint at 
heart, dying — — 

“■ His wife and daughter did all they 
could to bind up his wounds, both corporal 
and spiritual. The good old dame never 
stirred from his bed-side, where she sat 
knitting from morning till night ; while his 
daughter busied herself about him with the 
fondest care. Nor did they lack assistance 
from abroad. Whatever may be said of the 
desertion of friends in distress, they had no 
complaint of the kind to make ; not an old 
wife of the neighbourhood but abandoned 
her work to crowd to the mansion of*Wol- 
fert Webber, inquire after his health, and 
the particulars of his story. Not one came, 
moreover, without her little pipkin of pen- 
ny-royal, sage. Mm, or other herb tea, 
delighted at an opportunity of signalizing 
her kindness and her doctorship. 

41 What drenchings did not the poor 
Wolfcrt undergo, and all in vain ! it was a 
moving sight to behold him wasting away 
day by day ; growing thinner and thinner, 
and ghastlier and ghastlier, and staring 
with rueful visage from under an old patch- 
work counterpane, upon the jury of ma- 
trons kindly assembled to sigh, and groan, 
and look unhappy around him. 

44 I)irk Waldron was the only being that 
seemed to shed a ray of sunshine into this 
house of mourning. lie came in with 
cheery look and manly spirit, and tried to 
rc-animatc the expiring heart of the poor 
money-digger; but it was all in vain. 
Wolfert was completely done over. If any- 
thing was wanting to complete his despair, 
it was a notice served upon him, in the 
midst of his distress, that the corporations 
were about to run a new street through the 
very centre of his cabbage-garden. H e now 
saw nothing before him but poverty and 
ruin — his last reliance, the garden of his 
forefathers, was to be laid waste — and what 
then was lo become of his poor wife and 
child ? His eyes filled with tears as they 
followed the dutiful Amy out of the room 
/ one morning. Dirk Waldron was seated 
beside him ; Wolfert grasped his hand, 
pointed after his daughter, and for the first 
time since his illness, broke the silence he 
had maintained. 

lk ‘I am going!* said he, shaking his 


head feebly ; 4 and when I am gone— my 
poor daughter * 

44 4 Leave her to me, father !* sakl Dirk, 
manfully ; 4 I’ll take care of her !' 

Wolfert looked up in the face of the 
cheery, strapping youngster, and saw there 
was none better able to take care of a wo- 
man. 

44 4 Knough,’ said he, 4 she is yours !— 
and now fetch me a lawyer— let me make 
my will and die !’ 

44 The lawyer was brought, a dapper, 
bustling, round-headed little man — Roor- 
back (or Rollebuck, as it was pronounced) 
by name. At the sight of him the women 
broke into loud lamentations, for they look- 
ed upon the signing of a will as the sign- 
ing of a death-warrant. Wolfert made a 
feeble motion for them to be silent. Poor 
Amy buried her face and her grief in the 
bcd-curtain ; Dame W ebber resumed her 
knitting to hide her distress, which betray- 
ed itself, however, in a pellucid tear which 
trickled silently down, and hung at the 
end of her peaked nose ; while the cat, the 
only unconcerned member of the family, 
played with the good dame’s ball of worst- 
ed, as it rolled about the floor. 

‘ 4 Wolfert lay on his back, his night-cap 
drawn over his forehead, his eyes closed, 
his whole visage the picture of death. He 
begged the lawyer to be brief, for he felt 
his end approaching, and that he hau no 
time to lose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, 
spread out his paper, and prepared to write. 

44 4 I give and bequeath,’ said Wolfert, 
faintly, 4 my small farm — ’ 

44 4 What ! — all V exclaimed the law- 
yer. 

44 Wolfert half-opened his eyes, and 
looked upon the lawyer. 

4 ‘ 4 Yes — all,’ said he. 

44 4 What ! all that great patch of land 
with cabbages and sunflowers, which the 
corporation is just going to run a main 
street through ?* 

44 4 The same,’ said Wolfert, with a hea- 
vy sigh, and sinking back upon his pillow. 

“ 4 1 wisli him joy that inherits it !’ said 
the little lawyer, chuckling and rubbing 
his hands involuntarily. 

44 4 What do you mean V said Wolfert, 
again opening his eyes. 

“ 4 That he’ll be one of the richest men 
in the place !’ cried little Rollebuck. 

44 The expiring Wolfert seemed to step 
back from the threshold of existence ; his 
eyes again lighted up ; he raised himself 
in his bed, shoved back his worsted red 
night- cap, and stared broadly at the lawyer. 

44 4 You don’t say so !’ exclaimed he. 

44 4 Faith, but I do !’ rejoined the other. 
4 Why, when that great field, and that 
huge meadow, come to be laid out in 
streets, and cut up into snug building-lots 
— why, whoever owns it need not pull off 
his hat to the patroon !’ 

44 4 Say you so ?’ cried Wolfert, half 
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thrusting one leg out of bed $ ‘ why, then, 
I think I’ll not make my will yet !* 

44 To the surprise of everybody, the dy- 
ing man actually recovered. The vital 
spark, which had glimmered faintly in the 
socket, received fresh fuel from the oil of 
gladness which the little lawyer poured in- 
to his souL It once more burnt up into a 
flame. Give physic to the heart, ye who 
would revive the body of a spirit-broken 
man! In a few days Wolfert left his 
room ; in a few days more his table was 
covered with deeds, plans of streets, and 
building-lots. Little Rollebuck was con- 
stantly with him, his right-hand man and 
adviser, and instead of making his will, as- 
sisted in the more agreeable task of making 
his fortune. 

44 In fact, Wolfert Webber was one of 
those many Hutch buTghcrs of the Man- 
hattoes, whose fortunes have been made in 
a manner in spite of themselves ; who have 
tenaciously held on their hereditary acres, 
raising turnips and cabbages about the 
skirts of the city, hardly able to make both 
ends meet, until the corporation has cruelly 
driven streets through their abodes, and 
they have suddenly awakened out of a le- 
thargy, and to their astonishment found 
themselves rich men ! 

44 Before many months had elapsed, a 
great bustling street passed through the 
very centre of the Webber garden, just 
where Wolfert had dreamed of finding a 
treasure. His golden dream was accom- 
plished. He did indeed find an unlooked- 
for source of wealth ; for when his pater- 
nal lands were distributed into building- 
lots, and rented out to safe tenants, instead 
of producing a paltry crop of cabbages, 
they returned him an abundant crop of 
rents; insomuch that on quarter-day it 
was a goodly sight to see his tenants knock- 
ing at his door from morning to night, each 


with a little round-bellied bag of money, 
the golden produce of the soil. 

41 The ancient mansion of his forefathers 
was still kept up ; but instead of being a 
little yellow-fronted Dutch house in a gar- 
den, it now stood boldly in the midst of a 
street, the grand house of the neighbour- 
hood, for Wolfert enlarged it with a wing 
on each side, and a cupola or tea-room on 
top, where he might climb up and smoke 
his pipe in hot weather ; and in the course 
of time the whole mansion was overrun by 
the chubby-faced progeny of Amy Web- 
ber and Dirk Waldron. 

44 As Wolfert waxed old, and rich, and 
corpulent, he also sec up a great ginger- 
bread-coloured carriage, drawn by a pair 
of black Flanders mares, with tails that 
swept the ground ; and to commemorate 
the origin of his greatness, he had for his 
crest a full-blown cabbage painted on the 
pannels, with the pithy motto, alias ft opt, 
that is to say, all head, meaning there- 
by that he had risen by their head-work. 

44 To fill the measure of his greatness, in 
the fulness of time the renowned Ramm 
Rapelye slept with his fathers, and Wolf- 
ert Webber succeeded to the leather-bot- 
tomed arm-chair, in the inn-parlour at 
Corlcar’s Hook, where he long reigned, 
greatly honoured and respected ; ipsomuch, 
that he was never known to tell a story 
without its being believed, nor to utter a 
joke without its being laughed at.” 

And now, I believe I must lay down 
my greygoose-quill, for I perceive that 
I have quoted die very conclusion 
of Mr Irving's book, and moreover, 
there is that within me that whispers 
six o'clock. 

So adieu for the present. 

Yours, &c. 

T. T. 

Southsidc . 


AMERICAN WAITERS, 

One is continually hearing, more books; a little good poetry, (with some 
or less, about American literature, 'of very bad poems ;) tour or live respcc- 
late, as if there were any such thing table, and as many more trumpery no- 
in the world as American literature ; vels — with a book or two about thco- 
or any such thing in the United States logy — one is pretty sure to hear the 
of North America, as a body of native most ridiculous and exaggerated mis- 
literature— the production of native representations, one way or the other, 
writers — bearing any sort of national for or against American authorship, as 
character, either of wisdom or beauty if American authorship (so far as it 
—heavy or light— or having any esta- goes) were anything different from 
blished authority, even among the English, or Scotch, or Irish author- 
people of the United States. And go ship; as if there were any decided na- 
where one will, since the apparition of tionality in the style or manner of a 
one American writer among us, (of book-maker in America — who writes 
whom a word or two more by and by,) English, or endeavours to write Eng- 
soine half-a-dozen stories and story- lisli — to set him apart, or distinguish 
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him from o book-maker in the Uni- 
ted kingdom, who is engaged in the 
same business. 

With two exceptions, or at the most 
three, there is no American writer 
who would not pass just as readily for 
an English writer, as for an American, 
whatever were the subject upon which 
he was writing ; and these three are 
Paulding, Neal, and Charles 
Brockden Brown, of whom we shall 
speak separately in due time. 

We have hitherto underrated, or, 
more properly speaking, overlooked the 
American writers. But we are now 
running into a contrary extreme ; 
abundantly overrating some, and in a 
fair way, if a decided stand be not ta- 
ken against the popular infatuation, of 
neglecting our own for the encourage- 
ment of American talent. 

Give the Americans fair play — that 
we owe to ourselves. Deal justly with 
all who venture upon the perilous life 
of authorship— a life that ends oftener 
than any other in a broken heart, or a 
disordered mind — that we owe to hu- 
manity. 

But if we would not over-cuddle 
the young American writers; kill them 
with kindness ; turn their heads with 
our trumpeting, or produce a fatal re- 
vulsion in the popular mind, let us 
never make a prodigious fuss about 
any American book, which, if it were 
English, would produce little or no 
sensation. It is the sure way to de- 
feat our own plans in the long run, 
however profound our calculations 
may be. Honesty is the best policy 
after all, — even for booksellers. 

It is only insulting the Americans, 
whom we desire to conciliate by our 
gentlemanly candour, if we so cry up 
any tolerable book of theirs, as if it 
were a wonder to meet with anything 
tolerable from an American writer. 

These noisy rushes of popularity 
never do any good. They are alike 
affronting to our countrymen and to 
the Americans ; injurious to our lite- 
rary men, and ruinous to theirs. They 
discourage ours, and spoil theirs ; or, 
what is quite sure to be fatal, they 
provoke a calm, severe investigation of 
the grounds upon which judgment has 
been rendered. 

f The truth is, that there are more 
American writers in every branch of 
literature, and they are more respec- 
table, ten times over, than our coun- 
trymen would readily believe ; but 


then, there is no one of them whose 
works would abide a temperate, firm, 
unsparing examination, as a standard 
in its way, much less a conspiracy to 
write it down. We happen to know 
something of the matter, and without 
any professions of impartiality, (lea- 
ving our behaviour to speak for us on 
that score,) shall proceed in arranging 
it systematically, after a few observa- 
tions. 

Our arrangement will be alphabeti- 
cal, so that those who happen to 
know the name of any American au- 
thor, may be able to tell, at a glance, 
what he has written ; while others who 
know only the work, by referring to 
the title of the* class, may learn the 
name of the author. 

Some of these American writers have 
been very popular of late, and all are 
aiming to become so — as who, in- 
deed, is not, even among our own 
countrymen ! But let them be wary. 
Nothing is more short-lived than vio- 
lent popularity. It is the tempestu- 
ous brightness of a moment — a single 
moment only — the sound of passing 
music — the brief blossoming of sum- 
mer flowers. 

Let them remember, that there is 
one law of nature, which governs alike 
through all creation. It is one to 
which all things, animate and inani- 
mate, arc subject; and which, if it 
were thought of, would make men 
tremble at sudden popularity. It is 
this — That which is a given time in 
coming to maturity, shall abide a like 
time without beginning to decay; and 
be a like time again in returning to the 
earth. 

It is a law alike of the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdom, 
applicable alike to the productions of 
nature and of art. 

The longest-lived animals are the 
longest in coming to maturity. Dia- 
monds, it is thought, since the disco- 
veries of Professor Silliman, may re- 
quire ages to consummate their vir- 
tues; other crystals are formed in- 
stantaneously. But the diamond is in- 
destructible, and the latter dissolve in 
your breath. 

Some islands are formed by accre- 
tion, and others are thrown up all at 
once from the bottom of the ocean. 
Ages and ages will pass away, without 
obliterating the vestiges of the former, 
while the others will disappear as they 
came, in a single night, leaving no re- 
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cord of their having been, but in the 
aea-legend of the mariner, or in the 
conflicting testimony of men upon the 
same voyage, who had hardly ever lost 
sight or one another, as their great 
ships went over the place of conten- 
tion. 

Cities, that are whole centuries in 
building, flourish for centuries, and 
are centuries in dropping away ; trees, 
that are a hundred years in coming to 
maturity, abide for another hundred 
years, without shaking to the blast, 
and sink away into dust and ruin 
again, like the very pyramids. Yet— 
yet — cities have sprung up in a sea- 
son, and flowers in a night. Hut for 
what ? — only for the one to be aban- 
doned, and the other blighted, in the 
next revolution of the season or the 
sun. 

.Let no man be in a hurry about 
getting a reputation. That reputation 
is not worth having, which can be had 
easily, or in a little time. 

Why is it that we are astonished at 
the first efforts of the unknown ? It is 
for that very reason — it is because they 
are unknown. They have grown up in 
" brave neglect," in wind and storm ; 
disclosed their powers unexpectedly, 
without being intimidated or abashed 
by observation, or worried and fretted 
with public guardianship. 1 1 were 
better for the very giants to be un- 
known ; and better for all, who would 
have their progeny either grand or 
beautiful, to bring forth all their young 
in the solitude, or the mountain. The 
world, and the temptations of the 
world, only enfeeble and enervate 
them. A sickly offspring is produced 
with more hardship in the crowded at- 
mosphere of a city, than young lions 
in the wilderness. 

Why is it that the sons of extraor- 
dinary men do not more frequently 
grow to the stature of their fathers ? 
It is because they are intimidated and 
discouraged by continual comparison 
with their fathers : It is because they 
are awed and pestered out of their na- 
tural way, by the perpetual guardian- 
ship of that public, who never fail to 
spoil whatever they take a liking to : 
It is because they are overshadowed 
by the giants of whom they are born, 
and compared every hour, from their 
childhood up, with great full-grown 
men, who, if they had been watched 
over in the same way, would never 
have been full-grown men. Few things 
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under heaven will endure' the guar- 
dianship of a multitude, and fewer 
still, their tyranny and caprice. The 
plants of genius, like children or 
costly flower-trees, may require con- 
tinual attention, but then it is not the 
attention of the world — that only spoils 
them — it is the attention of the few, 
the sincere, and the delicate. 

Why is it, that we are continually 
amazed at th e first efforts — and with 
only the first efforts — of a thousand 
wonderful young men ? It is because 
they were not popular. It is because 
we expected nothing from them, and 
they knew it. After their first essay, 
no matter ill what department of art 
or science, they were known — and of 
course popular. Our expectations be- 
came unreasonable ; we worked them 
beyond all decency, — all humanity. 
We called upon them to produce, in a 
few years, or perhaps a few months, 
amid the bustle, strangeness, and con- 
fusion of a great city, that which 
would be more wonderful than their 
first effort, though that had been the 
production of many years, in the 
spring-time of their heart's valour — 
in solitude — and had appeared even to 
ourselves miraculous. 

So with all mankind. They never 
permit the same person to astonish 
them a second time, if they know it. 
To be astonished, indeed ! — what is it 
hut an imputation upon their breed- 
ing, foresight, wisdom, and experience ? 
So they set their faces against it. — 
They seek, as it were, to avenge them- 
selves for having been surprised into 
anything so ungentcol as a stare, (of 
astonishment, I mean,) byresolving 
never to be caught again — by him — 
whatever he may do. 

Let him do better a second time, 
and he will appear to do worse. Do 
what he will, they are, and always 
will be, disappointed. But it is a thou- 
sand to one that he does worse. lie 
becomes, on a second appearance, nei- 
ther one thing nor another. One mi- 
nute he will repeat himself ; the next 
he will imitate himself, with varia- 
tions, in those passages, attitudes, and 
peculiarities, which have taken well ; 
then he will be caught with a sudden 
whim, (like an only child,) trusting to 
the partiality of his friends, or to his 
reputation for genius or eccentricity — 
coquetting timidly with popular favour, 
in awkward imitation of established 
favourites, who do what they please, 
4 * 
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and are liked the better for it ; then, 
without any sort of notice or prepara- 
tion, he will be seized with a sudden 
paroxysm of originality. lie springs 
into the saddle — up goes the whip, 
and he precipitates himself, head fore- 
most, at some object, which other peo- 
ple dare not venture upon, But, just 
at the critical moment, just when no- 
thing but desperation can carry him 
through, his heart fails him, he pulls 
up, (like the inexperienced rider, who 
gives whip and spur over the field, and 
check at a live-bar gate ;) and finishes 
the adventure either by shutting his 
eyes and breaking his neck, or by 
turning aside with a laugh that is any- 
thing but natural or beany, or with 
some unprofitable appeal to the indul- 
gence of a jaded and disappointed pub- 
lic, as if any public ever cared a far- 
thiug for one of their pets, after a tum- 
ble or a balk. 

Hie unknown do well at first, be- 
cause they arc unknown; because no- 
thing was expected of them ; because 
they had everything to gain, and no- 
thing to lose. That made them fear- 
less of heart. And they do badly, in 
a second effort, because their whole 
situation is reversed ; because they are 
known — because too much is expected 
of them ; and because, in one word, 
they have everything to lose, and no- 
thing to gain. 

That very reputation, in the pursuit 
of which they have accomplished in- 
credible things — when overtaken, is a 
ciusliing load — a destroying power, 
upon all their finer and more sensible 
fat uities. Hence it is, that some dis- 
tinguished men (like Scott and Kyi on) 
so of ten adventure anonymously, or 
under fictitious names, into the field, 
whenever they begin to distrust the 
partiality of tlic public, or to suspect 
the mischievous influence of that par- 
tiality, upon themselves, or their wea- 
pons. There is no other way to re- 
assure their own hearts, when they 
begin to doubt a diminution of edge 
or power — they must on with their 
ponderous armour once more — away 
from the bail queuing place — and scour 
the world anew, under a blank pen- 
non, or a blank shield : and hence is 
it, that the course of others (like 
JVIoorc and Southey) is one eternal 
zig-zag — through every kind of prose, 
and every kind of poetry — on every 
subject — now on one side of the ques- 
tion — now on the other. 

V ol. XVI. 


All are striving by these expedients 
to avoid the inevitable catastrophe of 
popular favour : to prolong their do- 
minion ; to keep off the evil day ; when, 
whatever may have been their merit, 
their thrones will be demolished ; 
their crowns trampled on, and their 
sceptres quenched, by that very mul- 
titude who have built pyramids, and 
burnt incense to them. 

The world are unreasonable ; and 
always unmerciful to the second essay 
of every man — (that is, to his next ef- 
fort after that which has made him 
known) but they always appear to the 
candidate himself, of course, far more 
unreasonable and unmerciful than they 
are. And hence is it, that, ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred, no- 
thing more is ever heard of him. He 
generally perishes in obscurity, sore 
and sick at heart, or dies cursing the 
caprice of the world. — Indeed — indeed 
— that reputation is not worth having 
which can be easily obtained. 

The truth is, that we dread this 
kind of popularity, not only for others, 
but, strange as it may seem, for our- 
selves ; and we would seriously admo- 
nish all young writers to he on their 
guard against it — never torclax — never 
to lie upon their oars. Beside, there 
is a kind of reputation that rises about 
one, like the sea, while, to the com- 
mon observer who looks only at the 
surface, it may appear to l>e receding : 
and there is another, which goes on 
slowly, accumulating against the bar- 
riers and obstacles which oppose it, 
until they give way on every side at 
last, and only serve to augment the 
power and impetus of that which has 
ovei borne them. 

If ut, while we put whose who arc po- 
pular upon their guard against popu- 
Jaiity ; and apprise others, who are 
slowly and silently making their way 
into popular favour, of how much 
they have to be thankful for, in the 
neglect of the public — we may as well 
add a word or two of encouragement 
for all, by assuring them that the mul- 
titude are never long insensible to ex- 
traordinary power ; that sooner or 
later, opportunity trill arrive to the 
watchful and brave ; that those who 
deserve to succeed, will, one day or 
other, succeed ; and that good sense, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, and origin** 
ality, combined, are never unsuccess- 
ful, or out of fashion for a Jong time 
together. 

e It 
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Now, then, for the American 
Writers, whom we shall introduce 
as we have said before, in alphabetical 
order. 

Adams John Quincy — Son of 
John Adams, late President of the 
United States America — is himself one 
of the candidates (of whom we gave 
some account in our May Number) 
for the next Presidency. — There is 
little or no doubt of his election, at 
this time. 

Mr Adams was born in New-Eng- 
land ; educated at Harvard Universi- 
ty ; made no great figure there ; stu- 
died law ; wrote some common-place 
poetry; (which has been recently re- 
produced by certain of his political 
partizans, in aid of his pretensions to 
the chair ; as if the writing of tolerable 
poetry were a serious qualification for 
the office of a chief magistrate over 
ten millions of people:) and went 
forthwith into political training, under 
the eyes of some American minister, 
to some European court. 

Mr Adams is a tine scholar ; a ca- 
pital politician ; ail admirable writer ; 
and a profound statesman. lie has 
lived nearly all bis life in the courts 
of Europe ; and is familiar with all 
the trick and accomplishment of di- 
plomacy, without having been corrupt- 
ed by it. 

He has written only one book ; but 
that comes nearer to the character of 
a standard in its way, than any other 
American work, except the Federal- 
ist, which is, and very deservedly too, 
a sort of national boast in America. 

This book, by Air Adams, is a se- 
ries of lectures upon judicial and po- 
pular eloquence, delivered by himself 
at Harvard University, an American 
college, near lloston, Massachusetts, 
which, from the number and variety 
of its professors, and the respectabili- 
ty of its endowments, really deserves 
the name of university. Jt is an able 
and beautiful production ; and will, 
after all, perpetuate liis name and cha- 
racter among those who may never 
know of, or care for, his having been 
President of the United States. 

Aimes-Fish eh — A New-England- 
er also ; a political writer ; a fine ora- 
tor; a lawyer, and an honest man. No 
vestiges remain of him, though he 
wrote continually for the journals and 
papers of the day, except a volume or 
two of essays and orations, which are 
not remarkable for any particular ex- 


cellence, although when the latter were 
delivered by him spontaneously, the 
sober people of Ncw-England were 
affected and wrought upon by them, 
as their more fervid brethren of the 
south were by the eloquence of Pa- 
trick Henry himself. 

Allen-Paul. — History — Poetry 
— AIiscp.llany. This gentleman, af- 
ter he wrote Lewis and Clarke's 
Journal — (for which office he was 
chosen, wc believe, by the American 
government, on account of his literary 
character — chosen, we mean, by inti- 
mation, probably from the Secretary 
of State) — was pronounced by no less 
a man than Mr .Teffi rson himself, (as 
we have heard from high authority,) 
to be the very best, or one of the two 
best writers of America. This be- 
came publicly known, and was a great 
advantage to Mr Allen, who took rank 
soon after over everybody in the coun- 
try, except Kobcrt Walsh, jun., Esq , 
a gentleman (well known here) of 
whom we shall speak in due season. 

Air Allen is a native of Providence, 
Rhode Island, one of the Now-Eng- 
land States, and never was out of Ame- 
rica. lie was cducattd for the bar; 
took to poetry at an early age ; read of 
Dr Franklin, and, like him, resolved 
to seek Ins fortune — at Philadelphia. 

Having arrived in that city, (then 
the quakcr London of America,) he 
soon became engaged as a writer fci 
the United States (> ykktte, or 
jj ron son's Gazettl, as it was call- 
ed ; a paper well known in Europe 
for the uncommon ability and elo- 
quence of its writers; and, soon after, 
in the Port Folio, (a periodical mis- 
cellany of high reputation, till it fell 
into the hands of the present editor.) 
to which he largely contributed, until 
a few years before the last war be- 
tween America and Great Britain, 
when the Federal party of Maryland 
being about to establish a newspaper 
for political purposes, engaged Mr Al- 
lan for editor. It was called the Te- 
i.kgkaph ; and, soon after, became in- 
corporated with the Federal Repub- 
lican. Out of these two papers, af- 
ter their junction, grew the Balti- 
more mob, of which we have heard in 
this country — a mob that might have 
been overawed in ten minutes by a 
single company of horse, or half a hun- 
dred serious, determined men ; and, 
perhaps, (had they been properly coun- 
tenanced by the authorities of the 
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city,) without any military aid, by the 
constables and police ; a mob, how- 
ever, that got possession of the town, 
(one of sixty thousand inhabitants) — 
blockaded the streets — demolished a 
large printing establishment — broke 
open the public prison — a fortress in 
appearance, into which a nnmber of 
distinguished political men of the Fe- 
deral party had been beguiled by the 
mayor, under pretence of providing 
for their safety — beat, mangled, and 
tortured all whom they found there 
politically obnoxious to themselves ; 
and, finally, murdered an old revolu- 
tionary officer, (General Liugaii.)* 

Mr Alien persevered, however, un- 
til the political animosity of the two 
arties having subsided — and the war 
eing over — it was no longer a field 
worthy of him. Then he established 
the Journal or the Times, which 
held up its head only for a f<?w months 
— abandoned that — and, finally, set up 
a newspaper, quite of a literary cha- 
racter, called the Morning Chroni- 
cle, which holds a very high rank 
among the American newspapers ; and 
that — where newspapers are every- 
thing, and where the ablest men of 
the country are most frequently to be 
found writing for them — Is no com- 
mon praise. 

He remains editor of that paper to 
this day. His literary works are, 
(other than a world of miscellany, to 
be found m the journals and newspa- 
pers,) u poem, called Noah ; a II is- 

TORY OF TIIF AMERICAN Ke VOLU- 
TION, of which he wrote nothing but 
the preface, which, 1 am certain, does 
not exceed three pages; Lewis and 
Clarke's Tour, (a compilation) — 
and — nothing more. Yet Mr Jeffer- 
son lias placed him at the head of the 
American literati. 

Mr Allen is a showy, eloquent prose- 
writer — who never thinks, and, if he 
can help it, never reasons. Ilis lan- 
guage is often surprisingly beautiful, 
and as often surprisingly low and com- 
mon-place, without significance. He 
has been somehow or other made sen- 
sible of the prodigious power in a col- 
loquial style — a familiar, frank, bold, 
off-hand way of saying things ; and 
he i 6 continually balancing between 
his natural style, which is rich, har- 
monious, lofty, and full of picture — 
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and this of the powerful, simple, and 
unpretending kind, for which lie is 
utterly disqualified — until the most 
ludicrous combinations are perpetual- 
ly occurring to startle or provoke the 
reader. 

Mr Allen is a man of uncommon ge- 
nius — but no industry (except that of 
a steam-engine, or a newspaper edi- 
tor) — and little reflection, else he 
might have been one of the first wri- 
ters, I will not say merely of his coun- 
try, but of the age. His prose is full 
of poetry — his poetry miserably lull 
of prose. Ilis thoughts, which in prose 
arc burning and bright, undergo so 
many revolutions and eclipse., in poet- 
ry, as to appear no longer the same. 
Vet he lias the material for a great 
poet, lint the time of achievement 
has gone by now — he will live and die 
nothing better than a clever newspa- 
per editor, somewhat given to cant. 

Lewis and Clarke's Tour is no- 
thing remarkable. The style lias no 
particular attraction — nobody can re- 
member anything about it. IJut quere 
— may not that be the highest praise? 
It lias been said of a fine woman, that 
nobody could ever recollect how she 
was dressed ; and provided that our 
author e.m manage to fill our mind 
with his thoughts, facts, or doctrine, 
most of us will consent, perhaps, to 
forego the words. 

Ilis Noah is a sad mixture of af- 
fected simplicity — boyish combina- 
tions — outrageous poetry — and real 
genius. A short specimen will shew 
his whole character, and conclude our 
sketch : 

He is describing No ah's Vision 
(From Elisha, in 2d Kings.) 

\Srarcc had be spoke, when, with a sud- 
den start, 

And wild, unusual throbbings of the heart, 
He turn’d around him oft a fearful gaze, 
Like one bewilder’d in a dread amaze: 

4 What im\.n,’ lie cried, 4 these sharpen'd 
points of flame. 

That move in rapid circles round my 
frame ? 

Now, they extend, a line of lengthen’d 
light ; 

And now — they flash promiscuous on the 
sight ! 

MTiaL mean those nodding plumes, that 
round inc run, 

And give their splendours to the golden 
sun ? 


1 And were never punished for it— so much for mobs in that country. 
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Those shining helms ! — magnificent and 
clear, 

That thus alternate beam and disappear ! 
What mean these coursers standing half 
reveal’d, 

The other half to human eye conceal'd ? 
Now they emerge ! and now they shake 
their manes 1 

And blazing chariots follow in their trains ! 

I see a guard of glory round me stand ! 
Horsemen and chariots form a flaming 
hand ! 

Proudly the steeds of such immortal birth 
Fret on the rein, and scornful stamp the 
cartli ! 

They pant their native element to share, 
And trample with their hoofs the fields of 
air ; 

Could ye but see the congregation nigh, 
The brightest sunbeam would relieve the 
eye ! — 

* * • • • 

and lo ! the Zodiac rings 

With the loud clangour of descending 
wings.’ 

Bo z At an. — T his author we only 
know from one; work, a book purport- 
ing to he a II is'] on y of Maryland; 
and which, hut for the fact that there 
is no other history of Maryland, would 
not he worth mentioning. General 
Winder, a cell' In a ted advocate of Bal- 
timore, once undertook to supply the 
deficiency, in Allen’s Journal of 
the Times ; hut the manuscript was 
had and the printing worse, so that 
the plan was given up. Since then, 
another attempt has been made by a 
Mr Griffith, but the history of Mary- 
land yet remains to he written. 

Breckenriduf, Henry M. — A 
Pennsylvanian, a lawyer, and son of 
Judge Breckenridge, who was alike 
distinguished as a humourist, a story- 
teller, and a judge. Mr B., the son, is 
the author of “ Views in Louisia- 
na," a respectable book, made up from 
personal knowledge of the country, du- 
ring a long residence, after Louisiana 
was purchased by the United States, 
and while Mr B. was traversing it in 
every direction as a circuit judge. It 
may be depended upon, so far as it goes, 
lie also wrote a history of the Ameri- 
can war (the last) with Great Britain, 
in which he has faithfully preserved 
the newspaper accounts of the day, as 
given by the Americans themselves. 
It is a work of no merit, either in a 
literary or political view. It can do no 
good, and may do much harm, to per- 
petuate the thousand-and-onc lies of 
the American press, during the uu- 
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happy season of warfare, and furious 
political strife. It can do no good, even 
for purposes of amusement, and must 
be exceedingly mischievous, when they 
are put into a popular shape, as this 
“ History of the War" is, and sent 
abroad through all the “ western coun- 
try" as a sort of school book. I have 
not forgotten Dr Franklins newspaper 
lie (since acknowledged by himself in 
his own Memoirs) about the <c ball’s of 
human scalps, marked and numbered/* 
which were supposed to have been for- 
warded by the Colonial Government of 
America to this, in the old American 
war. It was only got up for the day, 
hut has outlived the rancour of many 
generations, and, spite of the Doctor's 
own conilssion, stands now upon grave 
record in one of the most able jour- 
nals of the United States, (Niles's 
Register) — a journal remarkable for 
integrity and plain truth — as an his- 
torical fact ; and, what is worse, yet, is 
actually believed in Ann ric.i by a large 
portion of the ptojde. Nobody can 
think more lu’ghly of Dr Franklin's 
virtues than we do. but we 1 hould he 
sorry to have all the consrij uei ices of 
such a wicked political trick upon our 
shoulders. 

Mr B. is the author of a work upon 
South Amlkica — political, commer- 
cial, and statistical, which is highly 
creditable to him. It is the fruit of Ins 
own personal observation during a se- 
cret mission thither, under the autho- 
rity of the United State's Government, 
in company with two commissioners, 
(Mr Justice Bland, now a district judge 
of the United States courts, and Mr 
Rodney,) neither of whom will soon be 
forgotten by the Spanish Americans. 
Judge Bland understood no language 
but his own, not one word of Spanish 
or French ; Mr Rodney nothing of 
Spanish, and, I believe, little or no- 
thing of French ; and Mr Brecken- 
ridge, their interpreter, secretary, and 
companion, though he spoke French 
pretty well, made sad work with Spa- 
nish. Vet these were the secret am- 
bassadors of a wise government, in a 
season of great political anxiety. 

Bryant William Cullen.— This 
gentleman's poetry has found its way, 
piece-meal, into England, and having 
met with a little of our newspaper 
praise, which has been repeated with 
great emphasis in America, is now set 
up among his associates for a poet of 
extraordinary promise, on the ground 
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of having produced, within the course 
of several years, about fifty duodecimo 
pages of poetry, such as we shall give 
a specimen of. Mr II. is not, and never 
will he, a great poet. lie wants fire — 
he wants the very rashness of a poet — 
the prodigality and fervour of those, 
who are overflowing with inspiration. 
Mr B., in fact, is a sensible young 
man, of a thrifty disposition, who 
knows how to manage a few plain 
ideas in a very handsome way. It is a 
bad thing for a poet, or for one whom 
his friends believe to lie a poet, ever 
to spend a long time about the manu- 
facture of musical prose, in imitation 
of anybody, — us Mr Bryant and Mr 
Percival both do of Milnum, who has 
quite set the fashion in America for 
blank verse. Some lines, (about fifteen 
or twenty,) to a <f water-tow e,” 
which are very beautiful, to he sure, 
but with no more poetry in them than 
there is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
are supposed, by his countrymen, tc to 
be well known in Europe.” The fol- 
lowing is taken from his poem, “ This 
Aols.” 

44 II, is Nature, in her culm majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last ? does the bright 
sun 

Grow dim in heaven ? or, in their fur blue 
ai ch. 

Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is 
done, 

Hess brightly? when the dew-lipped Spring 
comes on. 

Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents 
the sky 

With flowers less fair, than when her reign 
begun ? 

Does prodigal Autumn to our age deny 
The plenty that once swelPd beneath his 
sober eye ?” 

Buckminster — A clergyman of 
Boston, remarkable for his pathetic 
style of eloquence, and singular piety. 
After his death, two or three volumes 
of manuscript sermons were publish- 
ed by some of his friends — (who had 
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not, perhaps, been much acquainted 
with any sermons but his ) — for the 
sermons of Mr Buckminster, ifnlucki- 
ly, however, a part of them appear to 
have been printed before, in the names 
of other people. Some of his own are 
very beautiful ; and those that were 
not Iiis own, of course, would never 
have appeared as his with his own 
consent. 

C ii ann i no — C lergyman of Boston. 
This gentleman, without any question, 
may rank among the first serin onisers 
that ever lived. Such of his writings 
as have been published are remarkable 
for simplicity, clearness, and power. 
The diction is of the heart— not of the 
schools. 1 1 is, as it were, a language of 
his own — a visible thought. 

C u a x n i n ci — I ’rofessor of 1 1 he t o ri c 
and Bei.i es-j.ettres at Harvard, a 
brother of the last, — a lawyer, and 
the Editor of the Xoimi American 
Ur. view before Mr Everett. There is 
nothing extraordinary about this man ; 
hot the little that he wrote for the 
North American was highly respect- 
able, without having any particular 
or peculiar character of its own. lie 
should have nothing to do with rhe- 
toric or belles-lettres, except in the 
way of a concordance, or an index. — 
He has no sense of either, but might 
get up a good history of the country, 
which is wanted now at every turn by 
those who care to know the truth of 
America. 

Wc have now done for the present ; 
another paper of the same length, per- 
haps, will enable us to finish the whole 
alphabet of American writers in the 
same way ; when our countrymen will 
judge for themselves concerning the 
truth of what we have said, and the 
course of policy which we have re- 
commended in the outset. 

X. Y. Z. 

London , Sept. 4 , 1821 *. 
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Lessing' s Laocoon , or, the limits of Poetry and Painting . 


Germany has always been prolific 
in men who may be termed “ Catho- 
lic scholars.” Regarding philosophy, 
poetry, the arts and sciences, as pro- 
ductions of mind, they have never 
imagined that the knowledge of one of 
these necessarily excluded that of any 
pf the others. On the contrary, they 
have looked upon the exercise of all 
the powers of intellect as essential to 
its devclopement. The mere natural- 
ist, or the mathematician, men who 
have cultivated one portion only of the 
vast field of human thought, are as far 
removed from all that is beautiful, 
powerful, and harmonious in mind, as 
the form of an opera-dancer, who has 
the body of a Ganymede, attached to 
the limbs of a Hercules, is from the 
exquisite symmetry of an Apollo. It 
is true that no one person can do jus- 
tice to more than one pursuit ; and the 
experience of every day confirms the 
homely adage, that to be “ .Jack of 
many trades, is to be master of none.” 
This, however, does not in the least 
invalidate the truth of what we have 
asserted. When the world require a 
close and studious devotion to any pur- 
suit or profession, we feel that their 
claims are perfectly reasonable ; but 
they are unreasonable only when they 
suppose that the exercise in one 
branch of knowledge is totally incom- 
patible with a thorough acquaintance 
with the nuNciri.FS of every other. 
The exercise in a profession is nothing 
more than an extension and reiteration 
of its principles. Hence it is the up- 
2 )lication of these principles which re- 
quires time and constant devotion, and 
not the knowledge of the principles 
themselves. It is by no means our in- 
tention by this to assert that the prin- 
ciples of our knowledge are intuitively 
evident ; we mean to say merely, that 
that man, who, having disciplined his 
inind with <f all the knowledge of the 
Egyptians,” and having extracted from 
it the principles upon which that know- 
ledge is grounded, gives his nights and 
days to any one pursuit, is far more 
likely to become a benefactor to the 
human race, than lie who has studied 
one thing only. He that knows no- 
thing more than his own profession, 


knows little of that. It was this com- 
prehensive grasp at universal know- 
ledge which produced, the minds of a 
Bacon, a Newton, and a Leibnitz. *1* 
was this research into all the labyrinths 
of the human heart, and a close obser- 
vation of all the variations of the mind, 
that made a Shakespeare. And it is 
allotted to spirits such as these alone, 
“ when darkness is upon the earth,” to 
“ move on the face of the deep, and to 
call forth the light.” Lessing was one 
of those extraordinary minds which are 
at once comprehensive and minute. The 
poet, the philosopher, and the critic, 
were united in the happiest way in him ; 
and his works in these various branches, 
have served as a leaven to quicken “ the 
dull paste” of posterity. Every one is 
aware of the influence which the genius 
of Goethe has had on the present state 
of European literature ; and few Ger- 
man scholars arc unacquainted with 
the acknowledged effects of Lessing’s 
works in forming Goethe’s taste. Her- 
der, one of the prolbundest critics that 
lias appeared since Aristotle, evidently 
esteems him as possessing one of the 
acutcst minds among the learned of 
Germany. And in fact, much of Her- 
der’s own writing forms but a most 
excellent commentary on Lessing. 
When the Laocoon was first produced 
in 176(), the state of taste and criti- 
cism in art was very much vitiated. 
The dazzling antithesis, that painting 
was mute poesy, and poesy eloquent 
painting, was received without any li- 
mitation. The rules of the one were 
transferred to the other, and the noble 
simplicity of the ancient masters was 
merged in the desire for effect and 
brilliancy— thus bartering the loftier 
emotions for the stupid gaze of won- 
der. 

Caylus had advocated this doctrine, 
and carried itito itsextremest verge. “ It 
is agreed,” says he, “ that the more a 
poem abounds in images and action, 
the greater is the superiority. This 
reflection led me to conclude, that the 
enumeration of pictures which every 
poem offered, would serve as an ex- 
cellent mean of comparison of the re- 
spective merits of poems and poets. 
The number, and the kind of pictures 
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which the great works would present, 
would have given us a touchstone, or 
rather a balance, by which the worth 
of a poem and the talent of its author 
might be known with certainty." 
Tableaux tires de l’llliade. — Avert, p* 5. 

The necessary corollary to such a 
conclusion was, that “ the only point 
in which Milton resembled llomer, 
was in his blindness/' 

“ The Paradise Lost," says Lessing, 
“ is not the less, therefore, the first Epo- 
pee after Homer, because it affords but a 
few pictures ; nor is the History of the 
Passion and Death of our Saviour a 
poem, because we cannot touch any 
portion of that narrative with the point 
of a needle, without falling upon a sub- 
ject which has not occupied a crowd 
of the most illustrious artists.” The 
Evangelists relate the fact with the 
most dry simplicity ; and the artist 
makes use of the material thus furnish- 
ed, perfectly unencumbered by a sin- 
gle spark of pictorial genius given to 
it by them. There are facts which 
are picuresquc, and facts which arc 
not so — And the historian can relate 
the most picturesque as unpietorially 
as the poet can describe the most un- 
pictorial poetically. 

We are deceived in fact, by the 
equivoque, when we apply the word 
“ picture" both to painting and to 
poetry. The ancients had a distinct 
name for poetical pictures, ^avTaci-i, 


“ Phantasies," and these on account 
of the strength of the illusion they 
compared to waking dreams. We shall 
translate a passage from Lessing, 
which wo think shews the distinction 
of poetry and painting with great fe- 
licity. 

(i Jf Iloiner's works had been wholly 
lost, and we had nothing remaining 
but a set of pictures such as Caylus 
has presented, allowing these to be 
done bv the best masters, could we 
have had any adequate conception, I 
will not only say of the whole poet, 
but of liis pictorial talents? Take the 
picture of the plague for an example. 
What do we perceive upon the canvass ? 
Dead bodies, burning piles, the dying 
blended with the dead, and the angry 
god sending forth his arrows from his 
dark cloud. The richness and the ‘ fort* 
in the picture, is the poverty and the 
t( faible" of the poet. For were we 
to take our idea of Homer from the 
picture, ami convert the picture into 
poetry, what could we make the poet 
say? ‘ Upon this Apollo seized his 
bow; and his arrows hew among the 
army of the Grecians — many died, and 
their bodies were burnt/ This would 
he the sum-total of a strict conversion 
of the picture into the poem, supposing 
poetry and painting to be mutually 
convertible. Now let us turn to Ho- 
mer himself.* 


*Ll$ Ipccr iv pzvog’ rod d’ £xAt>$ <I>oi«os 
B? xetr ovhvpTrcio xa^jjiwv ^uopivog x«£, 

T 0% COpOt7tV CfcM, up, fpY>£&$ r cCC TS (pX£'T(>W. 
#/ ExA0cA|a6v ^ u{£ oirroi Z7T dpm ftaopzvoio, 

A VTOV Klvrf'VTOS' 0 (i VVKTt ZOtKCOg' 

"E&t’ Z7TUT uvrdyzvk vslv, ptrec H iov Sjxs* 
Asipii $£ xAflcyyi; ysvsr’ d^yv^zoio ,Qio7o. 

OvfiY,otg piv 7 Tqco tov iTcd’fcZTO, xcu y-wol; amyous* 
AvTUrff Ittut ctvrditri /3sA og lyivrivKig ip nig. 

Bet AA'* ahi di 7rv^eti nxvm kcuovto ^cepucti" 


• Pope’s version of this passage is so weak, that wc shall give the literal Latin 
translation of Clarke : — 

Sic dixit orans ; eum autem audivit Phoebus Apollo ; 

Descenditquc ex cadi vcrticibus iratus animo, 

Arcum humeiis gestans, ct undique tectam pharetram : 

Clangorem autem dederunt sagitta) in liumeris irati, 

Ipso moto ; ipse vero ibat nocti sirnilis ; 

Sedit deinde seorsum a navibus, et sagittam emisit : 

Tcrribilis autem clangor edebatur splendidi arcus. 

Mulos quidem primum invasit, et canes veloces: 

Sed postea ipsis sagittam mortiferam immittens 

Feriebat : perpetuo autem rogi cadayerum ardebant frequentes. 
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"Life does not surpass a picture more 
than the poet rises above the painter 
here. Apollo seizes his bow and qui- 
ver, and descends from the lofty sum- 
mits of Olympus. I not only see, but 
I hear him, as he descends ; at each 
step the arrows rattle upon the shoul- 
ders of him enraged. But he goes 
forth like night. Now does he place 
himself opposite to the ships — he 
shoots, and dreadful is the clang of 
his shining bow. The mules and 
swift-footed dogs first fall, and then 
the deadly arrows strike men them- 
selves. Funereal piles burn inces- 
santly. 

" It is impossible to translate the mu- 
sic of the original into any language ; 
and it is just as impossible to guess 
that it possessed any, from a mere in- 
spection of the material picture, al- 
though the melody is the least of the 
advantages which the poet here has 
over the painter. The distinguishing 
feature between them, is, that the 
poet carries us through a whole gal- 
lery of pictures, for the single one 
which the painter exhibits. 

" It may, perhaps, he said, that the 
plague is not a very advantageous sub- 
ject for the pallet. Here is another 
which lias greater allurements for the 
eye — The gods in council. A golden 
palace — groups of the most beautiful 
and revered forms. The goblet, hand- 
ed by the ever- youthful Ilehe. What 
architecture ! What masses of light 
and shade ! What contrasts ! What 
variety of expression ! Where shall I 
begin to feast my eyes ? where shall 
I cease to look? If the painter en- 
chants me, how much more ought the 
poet! I open the book with eagerness, 
and find myself — deceived ! I find four 
good plain lines, in which the material 
of a picture is buried, but which have 
themselves no picture.* 

“ An Apollonius, or even a less ta- 
lented poet, could not have expressed 
himself more tamely ; and Homer is 


as much below the painter in this, as 
the painter was beneath him in the 
former instance. 

" Caylus finds no other picture, be- 
sides this one, in the whole of the 
fourth book of the Iliad. 

"And yet, perhaps, there is scarcely 
another book in the whole of the Iliad, 
which furnishes so many poetical pic- 
tures as this. Where can we meet 
with anything more strikingly illu- 
sive, than the breaking of the truce by 
Pandarus ; or the approach of the Gre- 
cian host — or the deeds of Ulysses, 
when he revenges the death of his 
friend Leucus ? What conclusion are 
we forced then to draw ? Are we not 
obliged to confess, that the most love- 
ly images of Homer are no pictures 
for the artist ? That the artist can ex- 
hibit a painting, where the poet affords 
no picture ? In short, that the number 
of material pictures is no criterion of 
pictorial talent of the poet?” 

We remember conversing with a 
very intelligent young artist, whose 
works have placed him high in the es- 
timation of his professional brethren, 
and of the public. " Many a devoted 
admirer of poetry/' said he, " has 
thrust his favourite passage into my 
hands, and urged me to make a pic- 
ture. But I have invariably found 
that I could do nothing where the 
poet had done all." 

It is this confounding of poetry with 
painting, that seems to us to mar the 
extraordinary talents of one of our 
first landscape painters. There is al- 
ways an attempt at the sublime ; huge 
masses of dark clouds, overpowering 
every distinct idea, take up a vast of 
canvass. Now, though the sublime 
may be within the compass of paint- 
ing, still the mode of attaining it dif- 
fers iota carlo from the poetical mode. 
Obscurity is the parent of the sublime 
in poetry, and of bombast in painting. 

We think that the above extracts 
have fully proved that there is a dc- 


* Ot £eoi rug Z>jvJ J iitOriju.£vot hyo^oxvro 
XfUiTFw ev JawU&j, fj.i Ta 
Nfxrcfc Evvoyoer r cl vtrioic 

AEitN^aT 1 a Xou:, Tgwwv tto'Xiv ilcogowvTe;. 

And now Olympus’ shining gates unfold ; 

The Clods with Jove assume their thrones of gold; 
Immortal l lobe, fresh with bloom divine. 

The golden goblet crowns with purple wine ; 

While the full howls flow round, the powers employ 
rnrpfni eves on lone- con tended Troy, 
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cided difference in the essence of 
painting and of poetry. But before 
we proceed to that portion of Lessing’s 
work which fixes the precise limits to 
each, we shall endeavour to determine 
those principles which produced the 
masterpieces of ancient art. 

“ No person, in modern times, has 
done so much to throw light on this 
subject as Winkleman, in his History 
of Ancient Art. His style, like one of 
the immortal works which he has so 
well elucidated, is perfect in all its 
parts ; each thought stands forth no- 
ble, simple, sublime.” 

The distinguishing mark of all the 
Grecian chef-d’iEUvres in painting and 
sculpture, according to him, is noble 
simplicity and calm maynanimhy , both 
in the design and in the expression ; 
and, as his theory is embodied in his 
remark on that sublime group of the 
Laocoon, we shall beg leave to trans- 
late them. 

“ As the depths of the ocean remain 
for ever unmoved, amidst all the 
storms which agitate its surface, so 
does the expression of the Grecian fi- 
gures indicate, in all the varieties of 
passion, the great and settled soul. 

“ This soul beams forth in the coun- 
tenance of the Laocoon, and not in 
the countenance only, amid his ago- 
nizing suffering. The torture which 
is marked in every muscle and tendon 
of his frame, and which we could see 
in the painful contraction of the ab- 
domen, even if the countenance were 
hidden — This torture, I say, notwith- 
standing, is not proclaimed violently, 
either in the countenance or in the at- 
titude. lie utters no fearful cry, as 
Virgil sings of his Laocoon — The se- 
parated lips do not prove it — There 
is rather the anxious and suppressed 
sigh, as Sadolet describes. Bodily 
suffering and greatness of soul are 
equally visible m every part of the 
figure. Laocoon suffers — but lie suf- 
fers like Sophocles’ Philoctetes. His 
tortures go 10 our very hearts. But 
we wish that we may bear tortures as 
he does. 

f * The expression of so great a soul 
far outstrips the beautiful. The artist 
had felt the spirit within himself 
which he infused into his marble. 
Greece had artists and philosophers 
united in the same individual. 

(t Wisdom stretched forth her hand 
to art, and poured more than common 
souls into her works.” 

Here then we find simplicity and 
Vol. XVI. 1 


calm magnanimity in every variety of 
expression, to be the leading rule by 
which the Greeks were guided. The 
Laocoon could not cry out as Virgil de- 
scribes him, because then the great- 
ness of soul would no longer have been 
the grand trait. 

Lessing, however, endeavours to 
shew that the “ Beautiful" wus the 
grand characteristic of the Grecian 
school, and that whatever passion was 
expressed, still it was ever to be 
wrought up to the Beautiful, and no 
farther. 

“ Every one knows,” says Lessing, 
“ the number of very polite things 
which have been said of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, by Timanthes. The artist 
had veiled the father's countenance. 
He did it, says Pliny, because he had 
made so many sorrowful countenances, 
that it was impossible to express a deep- 
er grade in that of the father. lie did 
it, says Valerius Maximus, because 
in the father’s situation, his grief was 
above all expression. I, for my part, 
can neither subscribe to the want of 
skill in the artist, nor to the insuffi- 
ciency of the art. The degree of the 
passion will work itself on the fea- 
tures, and the strongest effect will pro- 
duce the most distinct expression ; 
consequently, the easiest to be seized 
upon by the artist. But Timanthes 
knew the boundaries which the graces 
had set to art. He knew that the emo- 
tions which Agamemnon felt as a fa- 
ther, must exhibit themselves in con- 
vulsive motions of the features, ami 
these are always disgusting and mean. 
As far as beauty and dignity were com- 
patible with the expression, so far he 
went. He would willingly have passed 
over the e ugly,' or at least have soft- 
ened it. But as that was not allowable 
by the composition, what remained, 
hut to conceal it. What he dared not 
paint, he left to be guessed. In short, 
this concealing was a sacrifice which 
the artist offered at the shrine of 
Beauty. It is an example not of ex- 
pression, being unattainable by art. 
But that expression even, must bend 
to the first rule of art, the law of 
Beauty.” 

Now, let us apply these observations 
to the Laocoon. The master is la- 
bouring to produce the highest degree 
of Beauty, when the frame is u ruler 
bodily torture. Now, suffering, in all 
its violence, was totally incompatible 
with Beauty. He was necessitated 
therefore to soften it, not because cry- 
2 R 
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hvg indicated a base soul, but because 
the symmetry of the face would have 
been totally annihilated by it in the 
most disgusting manner. Let any one 
think on the Laocoon with an open 
mouth, and judge. Let him cry out, 
and see. Before, it was a figure which 
moved our souls with pity, because 
we saw suffering and corporeal beauty 
united. Now, it is become a vile dis- 
gusting object, from which we would 
fain turn our eyes. We have no look 
of the beautiful, to meliorate and qua- 
lify the unpleasant feeling which pain 
naturally excites. 

The wide open mouth — not to look 
at the violence and disturbance which 
it necessarily causes in the counte- 
nance — is a spot in painting, and a 
cavity in sculpture, which have the 
most disagreeable effect in the world. 
Montfau^on betrays very little taste 
when he supposes that an old bearded 
head, with a chasm of a mouth, is the 
Oracular Jupiter. Must a god bellow 
when he is laying futurity open ? 
Neither do I believe Valerius, who 
says that Timanthes made Ajax hal- 
lowing in the picture above-mention- 
ed ; for neither Cicero nor Quintilian, 
in their description of it, make any 
mention of this bellowing figure. 

The criticisms of both Winkleman 
and Lessing seem to us to have much 
truth in them. We have only to cast 
our eyes over the works of the ancients 
to be assured that Beauty, if not the 
chief rule, was one of the most con- 
stant which guided them. We know 
that the victors, in their public games, 
were rewarded with statues ; and that 
caricaturing, or the imitation of the 
u ugly,** was punished by fine. But 
we think that nothing is more stri- 
kingly illustrative of their intense love 
of Beauty, a passion which could only 
become intense by being fed with the 
most luxuriant examples of it, than 
their personification of Death, as com- 
pared with ours. 

Our monkish ancestors have given 
us the “ King of Terrors” under the 
hideous symbol of a ghastly skeleton ; 
while the Grecians personified him as 
a boy, the twin-brother of Sleep, re- 
posing in the bosom of Night. Now, 
although we agree with Lessing, that 
Beauty was a principal guide, yet we 
must not go too far, and say it was 
tfkfe duly one. We imagine that Win- 
Kleman has also been too exclusive, 
when he makes truth, dignity of ex- 


pression, the prominent guide to ex- 
cellence. 

The latter cannot imagine the Lao- 
coon crying out, because that would 
have been mean. The former would 
banish the cry, because the features 
would have gone beyond the line of 
Beauty. Goethe, who, like Lessing, is 
an universal scholar, said, that he 
could not cry out, on account of the 
contractions of the muscles of the ab- 
domen. This is a very acute remark, 
although his reason is not altogether 
sufficient. A medical friend of ours has 
informed us, that the principal mus- 
cles which move the chest are inserted 
into the arms ; so that when we make 
any violent effort with the chest, we 
are obliged to fix the arms, to allow 
these muscles to act on the chest only. 

Thus an asthmatic man, during the 
paroxysm of coughing, seizes upon the 
back of a chair, or anything else, in or- 
der to fix'his arms andgivehis chest full 
play. If, on the contrary, we wish to 
make any considerable efforts with the 
arms, we take a full inspiration, and 
then, having fixed the cheat, we allow 
all the muscles which proceed from it 
to co-operate in the act of exertion. 
Now, let us apply these observations 
to the Laocoon. — He is evidently en- 
deavouring to disentangle himself from 
the folds of the serpents. His arms are 
extended, and the muscles indicate 
considerable effort. lie has just taken 
a full breath. The chest is large and 
convex, and the muscles of the abdo- 
men drawn in, and it is now that the 
effort can be made with any hope of 
success ; but, during the effort, it is 
impossible for him to cry, as any one 
may try upon himself. Thus, although 
Goethe had remarked that the abdomi- 
nal muscles were contracted, yet this 
was only a remote cause why the sculp- 
tor had not made the figure shouting. 
This only indicated the act of inspiring, 
but does not shew us the necessity of 
the half-closed lip, and convulsive ef- 
forts of the mouth of the Laocoon. 

Winkleman, therefore, seems to us 
to have augured justly when he as- 
serts that the Greeks were faithful 
copyists, and deep observers ; for, cer- 
tainly, if the above theory be true, we 
have a full proof of their close atten- 
tion to nature. The state of anatomi- 
cal knowledge could not have led them 
to those conclusions ; but we must al- 
60 agree with Lessing, that Beauty 
was their inspiring genius. 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 

Chapter IV. 


My next Chapter, I think, was to 
be of “ graves, and stones, and epi- 
taphs." Come then to the church- 
yard with me, whoever shrinketh not 
from thoughtful inspection of those 
eloquent sermon books. Come to that 
same churchyard where lately we saw 
the assembled congregation — the aged 
and the young — the proud and the 
lowly — the rich and poor collecting to- 
gether on the Sabbath morning to 
worship their Creator within those sa- 
cred walls. Many months since then 
have slipt away — the green leaves have 
withered, anddropt, and decayed, and 
the bare branches have been hung 
with icicles, and bjnt down under the 
weight of winter snows, and again they 
have budded and put forth their ten- 
der shoots, and the thick foliage of 
summer has cast its broad shadow on 
the dark green sod, and again “ de- 
cay's effacing fingers" are at work, and 
the yellow tints of autumn arc gain- 
ing on the rich verdure of summer. 
And man ! — the ephemeron ! who pe- 
risheth as a flower of the field — whose 
time on earth is like the shadow that 
departeth — how hath it fared with him 
during the revolving seasons ! How 
many are gone to their long home, and 
their place on earth knoweth them no 
more ! How many of those who, when 
last we looked upon this scene, stood 
here among their friends and neigh- 
bours, full of life and health, and the 
anticipation of long years to come, full 
of schemes, and hopes, and expecta- 
tions, and restless thoughts, and cum- 
bersome cares, and troubles and plea- 
sures of this life ! How many of these 
are since returned to this spot — Yea 
—but to tarry here — to occupy the 
house appointed for all living — to lie 
down and sleep, and take their rest, 
undisturbed by winter winds, or sum- 
mer storms — unawakened by the chime 
of the church-bells when they sum- 
mon hither the Sabbath congregation, 
or by the voices of those they loved in 
life, who pass by their lowly graves, 
already, perhaps, forgetful of “ the 
form beloved" so recently deposited 
there ! 

44 So music past is obsolete — 

Anil yet ’twas sweet ! ’twas passing sweet ! 

But now ’tie gone away.” 


This is again a Sabbath day— the 
evening of an autumnal Sabbath- 
Morning and afternoon divine service 
has been performed within those walls, 
and now Nature is offering up her own 
pure homage. The hymns of her 
winged choristers — the incense of her 
flowery censor — the flames of her great 
altar, that glorious setting sun. See ! 
how his departing beams steal athwart 
the churchyard between those old oaks, 
whose stately trunks, half darkly de- 
fined in the blackness of their own 
shadow, half gilded by the passing 
bfightness, prop that broad canopy of 
“ many twinkling leaves" now glitter- 
ing underneath with amber light, 
while above, the dense mass of foliage 
towering in heavy grandeur, stands 
out in bold and bleak relief against 
the golden glory of the western hori- 
zon. llow magnificent that antique 
colonnade ! IIow grand that massy su- 
perstructure ! LoJ the work of the 
great Architect, which might well put 
to shame the puny efforts of liis crea- 
tures, and the frail structures they 
erect to his glory, were it not, that He 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, hath vouchsafed to promise, 
that where a few faithful hearts are 
gathered together to worship him in 
spirit and in truth. He will be there 
in the midst of them, even in their 
perishable temples. Therefore, though 
yon majestic oaks overtop with their 
proud shadow the low walls, and even 
the ivied tower of that rustic church, 
yet are they but a fitting portico, an 
“ outer porch," to tne sanctuary more 
especially hallowed by His presence. 
Neither is their spreading arch, too 
magnificent a canopy for those obscure 
graves, so peacefully ranged beneath it. 
Many a sincere and humble Christian 
rests from his labours beneath those 
green hillocks. Many a faithful be- 
liever, who has drunk without a mur- 
mur his earthly cup of bitterness, be- 
cause it was awarded to him by the di- 
vine will, and because, trusting in the 
merits of his Redeemer, he cast down 
his burden at his feet, looking for- 
ward, through his promises, to be a 
partaker of the glory which shall be 
revealed hereafter. Many a one, “to 
fortune and to fame unknown/' who 
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walked thus humbly with liis God, 
sleeps unrecorded in the majestic sha- 
dow of those venerable trees. But 
when those giants of the earth shall 
have stood their appointed season,— 
shall have lived their life of centuries, 
— them also, the unsparing hand shall 
smite, and they too shall lie prostrate 
in the dust ; ami for their sapless 
trunks there shall be no renovation, 
while the human grain, now hidden 
beneath their roots, retains, even in 
corruption, the principles of immorta- 
lity, and shall, in the fulness of time, 
spring up to life eternal. 

What histories — not of great ac- 
tions, or of proud fortunes, or of 
splendid attainments, but of the hu- 
man heart, that inexhaustible volume ! 
might be told over these graves, by 
one who should have known their 
quiet tenants, and been a keen and 
feeling observer of their infinitely va- 
rying natures ! Nay, by one who 
should relate from his own remem- 
brance, even the more obvious cir- 
cumstances of their obscure lives! — 
What tales of love, and hope, and dis- 
appointment, and struggling care, and 
unmerited contumely, and uncom- 
plaining patience, and untold suffer- 
ing, and broken hearts, might be ex- 
tracted from this cold earth we tread 
on ! What heart- wrung tears have been 
showereddown upon these quiet graves ! 
What groans, and sighs, and sobs of 
uncontrollable grief, have burst out in 
this spot from the bosoms of those 
who have stood even here, on the brink 
of the fresli-opened grave, while the 
coffin was lowered into it, and the gra- 
ting cords were withdrawn, and the 
first spadeful of earth rattled on the 
lid, and the solemn words were utter- 
ed — “ Dust to dust r And where are 
those mourners now, and how cloth it 
fare with them ? — Here ! — they are 
here ! — And it fareth well with them, 
for their troubles are over, and they 
sleep in peace amongst their friends 
and kindred ; and other mourners have 
wept beside their graves, and those, in 
turn, shall be brought back here, to 
mingle their dust with that of fore- 
gone generations. 

Even of the living multitude as- 
sembled here this day twelvemonths, 
how many, in the short interval be- 
tween that and the present time, have 
taken up their rest within these con- 
secrated precincts ! And already, over 
the graves of many, the green sods 
have again united in velvet smooth- 


ness. Here, beside that of William 
Moss, is a fresher and higher hillock, 
to which hishcad-stonelikcwises serves 
for a memorial; and underneath his 
name there arc engraven on it — yes- 
two other names. The aged parents 
and the blooming son at last repose 
together ; and what matters now, that 
the former went down to the grave by 
the slow and gradual descent of good 
old age, and that the latter was cut off 
in the prime and vigour of his man- 
hood? If each performed faithfully 
the task allotted to him, then was his 
time on earth sufficient : and, after the 
brief separation of a few years, they 
are re-united in eternity. But lie e — 
behold a magnificent contrast to that 
poor plain stone ! — Here stands a fine 
tall freestone, the top of which is or- 
namented in basso-relievo, with a 
squat while urn swaddhd up in pon- 
derous drapery, over which droops a 
gilt weeping willow — it looks like a 
sprig of samphire — the whole set off 
by a blue ground, encircled by a coupie 
of goose wings. Ob ! no — I cry the 
sculptor mercy — they are the pinions 
of a pair of cherubims. There are the 
little trumpeters’ cheeks puffing out 
from under them ; and the obituary is 
engraven on a black ground in grand 
gold letters, and it records — Ah ! Ma- 
dam Buckwheat — is it come to this? 
Is all that innpsty of port laid low ? 
That fair exuberance of well-fed flesh ! 
That broad expanse of comely red and 
white, “ by Nature’s sweet and cun- 
ning band laid on.” — >oth all this 
mingle with the common earth ? That 
goodly person, clad in rustling silks ! 
is it shrunken within the scanty folds 
of the shroud, and the narrow limits 
of a cold brick grave ? What ! in the 
very flush of worldly prosperity — when 
the farmer’s granaries were overflow- 
ing with all manner of store — when 
your dairy had yielded double produce 
— when the stock of cheeses was 
unprecedented — when your favourite 
Norman had presented you with twin 
calves - when you had reared three 
broods of milk-white turkeys, and the 
China sow had littered thirteen pigs! 
Just as the brindled heifer of that fa- 
mous cross was coming into milk- 
ami just as the new barn was built, 
and tile parish rates were lowered, and 
the mulberry tree was beginning to 
bear — and just as you had brought 
yourself to feel at home in your long 
sleeves, and unfettered by the great 
garnet ring, and to wear gloves when 
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you were out visiting ; and, to crown 
all, just as your youngest hope — your 
favourite daughter — had made a splen- 
did conquest of a real gentleman — one 
who had come down from Lunnon 
in his own shay, and talked about 
“ Hustleys,” and “ the Hoppera,” and 
“ Wauxhall,” and the Vild Beasts, 
and Vaterloo Bridge, and all them 
there things, and was to install Betsey 
(the old lady always forgot to say 
Eliza) lady and mistress of a beauti- 
ful ouse in Fleet Street. Oh ! at such 
a time to be torn from “ Life and all 
the joys it yields !” Ah, Madam Buck- 
wheat 1 is it so indeed ? Alas ! too 
true — 

“ A heap of dust is all remains of thee, 
’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall 
be.” 

Take care ! — never tread upon a 
grave — What ! you saw it not, that 
scarce distinguishable hillock, over- 
shadowed by its elevated neighbour. 
Jt is, however, recently thrown up, 
but hastily and carelessly, and has of 
late been trodden down almost to a 
flat surface, by the workmen employ- 
ed in erecting that gilded " tribute of 
affection,” to the memory of the far- 
mer’s deceased spouse. A few more 
weeks and it will be quite level with 
the even sod, and the village children 
will gambol over it unmindful of their 
old friend, whom yet they followed to 
that grave with innocent regretful 
tears, the only tears that were shed 
for the poor outcast of reason. The 
paiisli pauper sleeps in that grave — 
the workhouse idiot. He for whom 
no heart was tenderly interested, for 
he had long, long outlived the poor 
parents to whom their only child, their 
harmless Johnny (for they thought 
him notan idiot), was an object of the 
fondest affection. There were none 
to take to him when they were gone, 
so the workhouse afforded him refuge, 
and sustenance, and humane treat- 
ment ; and his long life — for it was 
extended nearly to the term of seven- 
ty years — was noton the whole joyless 
or forsaken. His intellect was darken- 
ed and distorted, but not so as to ren- 
der him an object of disgust or terror, 
or to incapacitate him horn perform- 
ing many tasks of trifling utility. He 
even exercised a sort of rude ingenui- 
ty in many little rustic handicrafts. 
He wove rush baskets and mats, and 
neatly and strongly wove them, and of 
the refuse straw he plaited coarse hats, 
such as are worn by plough-boys, and 


he could make wicker cages for black- 
birds and magpies, and mouse-traps, 
and rabbit-hutches ; and he had a 
pretty notiou of knitting too, only that 
he could never be brought to sit still 
long enough to make any great profi- 
ciency in that way. But he was useful 
besides, in many offices of household 
drudgery, ami though his kind master 
never suffered poor Johnny to be “ put 
upon," he had many employers, and 
as far as his simple wits enabled him 
to comprehend their several wills, he 
was content to fulfil them. So he was 
sent to fetch water, and to watch that 
the coppers did not boil over, and 
to feed the fire, and blow the bellows, 
ami sift the cinders, and to scrape 
carrots and potatoes, and to shell beans, 
and to sweep the floor, (but then he 
would always waste time in making 
waves and zigzags on the sand,) and 
to rock the cradles, and ikat office he 
seemed to take peculiar delight in, and 
would even pretend to hush the babies, 
as he had seen practised by their mo- 
thers, with a sort of droning hum 
which he called singing. But besides 
all these, and other tasks innumerable, 
more extended trust was committed 
to him, and he was never known but 
to discharge it faithfully. He was al- 
lowed (in exception of those rules of 
the house imperative oil its sane in- 
mates) to wander out whole days, ha- 
ving the charge of a few cows or pigs, 
and for a trifling remuneration, which 
he brought regularly home to his mas- 
ter, who expended it for him with ju- 
dicious kindness, in the purchase of 
such simple luxuries as the poor idiot 
delighted in, — a little snuff and to- 
bacco, or the occasional treat of a 
little coarse tea, and brown sugar. 

Then was old Johnny in his glory, 
when, seated on some sunny road-side 
bank, or nestling among the fern leaves 
in some bosky dingle, within ken of 
his horned or grunting charge, of 
which he never lost sight, he had col- 
lected about him a little cluster of idle 
urchins, with whom he would vie in 
dexterity in threading daisy necklaces, 
or sticking the little white flowers on 
a leafless thorn branch, or in tying up 
cowslip balls, or in making whistles, 
or arrow heads of hollow elder stalks ; 
or in weaving high conical caps of 
green rushes, and then was Ctesar in 
his element, for then would he arm 
with those proud helmets the heads 
of his childish mates, and marshall 
them (nothing loath ) In military order. 
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each shouldering a stick, his supposed 
musket; and flourishing his wooden 
sword, and taking the command of his 
new levies, he marched up and down 
before the line of ragged rogues, gob- 
bling like a turkey cock, with swelling 
pride, in all the martial magnificence 
of his old cocked-hat and feathers, and 
of his scarlet tatters with their tarnish- 
ed lace. 

But sometimes was he suddenly cast 
down from that pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur, by the malicious wanton- 
ness of an unlucky boy, who would 
slyly breathe out a few notes from an 
old flute, well anticipating their ef- 
fect on poor Johnny, llude as were 
those notes, they * f entered into his 
soul." In a moment his proud step 
was arrested, his authoritative, up- 
lifted hand fell nerveless by his side; 
his erect head dropt, and large tears 
rolled down his aged face ; and at last 
sobs — deep, heavy, convulsive sobs ! 
burst from the bosom of the poor 
idiot, and then even his mischievous 
tormentor almost wept to see the pain 
he had inflicted. Yes, such was the 
power of music, of its rudest, simplest 
tones, over some spring of sensibility, 
deep hidden in the benighted soul of 
that harmless creature, ami he had ap- 
parently no control over the tempest- 
uous ebullition of its excited vehe- 
mence, except at church, during the 
time of divine service. 

There, while the Psalm was being 
sung, he was still, and profoundly si- 
lent. But when others rose up from 
the form beside him, he sunk still 
-lower in his sitting posture, and cow- 
ering down, bent forward his head 
upon his knees, hiding liis face there 
within the fold of his crossed arms, 
and no sound or sob escaped him, 
but his poor frame trembled uni- 
versally, and when the singing was 
over, and he looked up again, the thin 
grey hair on his wrinkled forehead 
was wet with perspiration. Now, let 
the clarion sound, or the sweet haut- 
boy pour out its melodious fulness, or 
the thrilling flute discourse, or the so- 
lemn organ roll over his grave its 
deep and mighty volume, and he will 
sleep on undisturbed — ay, till the 
call of the last trumpet shall awaken 
him, and the mystery of his earthly 
existence shall be unfolded, and the 
soul, emerging from its long eclipse, 
shall shine out in the light of immor- 
tality— At that <^y of Bolemn reckon- 


ing, how many, whose brilliant ta- 
lents, and luminous intellect, have 
blazed out with meteoric splendour, 
not to enlighten, but to dazzle and 
mislead, and bewilder the minds of 
their fellow-mortals, in the mazes of 
inextricable error — Ilow many of those 
who have so miserably abused the 
great trust reposed in them, shall be 
fain to exchange places with that unof- 
fending innocent, crying out in the 
agony of their despair, “ to the moun- 
tains, fall on us, and to the hills, cover 
us r 

Farewell, old Johnny — quiet be thy 
rest ! — harmless and lowly was thy 
life ! — peaceful and unnoticed thy de- 
parture ! 

Few had marked the gradual decline 
of the poor creature, but for many 
months he had wasted away, and his 
feeble, deformed frame had bowed 
nearer and nearer to the earth, and he 
cared little for any nourishment, ex- 
cept his favourite regale of tea, and 
the mistress's occasional bounty, a 
slice of white bread and butter ; and 
there was less willingness to exert 
himself than formerly. He still crept 
about his accustomed tasks, but slow- 
ly and silently, and would sometimes 
fall asleep over his more sedentary 
employment, and when spoken to, he 
seldom replied but by a nod and a 
smile — that : peculiar smile of idiotic 
intelligence. Some said the old man 
grew lazy and sullen, for “ what could 
ail him ?” they wondered. Nothing- 
nothing ailed him — nothing to signi- 
fy — only the cold hand of death was 
on him, and he dropt at last with the 
leaves in autumn. One evening, long 
after milking-time, the cows he had 
been entrusted to watch came strag- 
gling home without their keeper. 
Search was made for him, and he was 
soon discovered by the children, who 
were well acquainted with his favour- 
ite haunts and hiding-places. 

They found him gathered up in his 
usual posture, among the dry fern 
leaves, at the foot of an old hawthorn, 
near which ran a reedy streamlet. His 
back rested against the hawthorn's 
twisted stem, his old grey head was 
bare, and a few withered leaves had 
dropt upon it. Beside him lay a half- 
finished cap of woven rushes ; one hand 
was on it, and the other still grasped 
the loose materials of his simple fa- 
bric. There was a smile upon his 
countenance, (he was always smiling 
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to himself,) but his head had dropt shell of rough boards, the last allow- 
down on his bosom, and his eyes were ance of parish bounty, and before sun- 
closed as if in sleep. He was dead — set, those green soils were trampled 
quite cold and stiff* — so they took him down over the pauper’s grave* — Fare- 
from his pleasant fern bank, to his well, old Johnny l 
late home, the workhouse, and the A. 

next day he was screwed down in the 


THE man-of-war’s MAN. 

Chapter XII. 

“ Plow through it, plow through it, my trim-sailing wench ! 

Cut through it, cut through it, and never say die ! 

I’ll be hanged else, my brat, if we near her an inch — 

Why she tears it away so, she seems for to fly— * 

Going faster and faster.” 

“ Lord-a-nricrcy ! good skipper,” the sea-boat replied. 

You for sartain must think I as dull as a log ; 

Doesn’t see 1 wants wind, and good sea-room beside — 

Would’st ha’ me to run my full speed in a fog — 

Surely not, iny kind master !” 


We left his Majesty’s sloop of war 
the Tottumfog in full stretch after a 
vessel to windward, and we now re- 
turn to find the most of her crew plant- 
ed on deck, glutting their eyes on their 
supposed victim, in the fullest expec- 
tation she would prove their prize. Nor 
was all this without some excellent 
reason ; for if anything at all might 
be placed on the circumstance of the 
stranger’s flying from them under a 
heavy press of sail the instant they gave 
chase, certainly both Captain Switch em 
and his officers were fully justified in 
concluding, that at the least she was 
not unlike the Irish smuggler, who, 
being seized and interrogated as to his 
refusal to await the custom-house offi- 
cer's usual inspection, indignantly re- 
plied, “ Why didn't I wait for liim, 
said your worship ? — hecase, by St Pa- 
trick, I was in a hurry, and didn't at 
all like his company, dear.” 

The chase, therefore, was still con- 
tinued with unabated zeal by both par- 
ties, when, the hour of meridian being 
already long past. Captain Switchem 
ordered dinner to be piped, at the same 
time cautioning all hands to be on the 
alert, and ready to jump on deck at the 
first sound of the call, as he might need 
them. Such an exhortation, however, 
was entirely unnecessary to a body of 
men already too much engrossed in the 
subject to care a single straw about 
either meat or drink. 

Nor is this in the least surprising. 
Does not the zealot of the turf or the 
ring occasionally ride two hundred 


miles at a stretch, in order to see a fa- 
vourite piece of horse or human flesh 
gain the shout of the day ? And has 
not the curler or the fowler been known 
to spend sixteen hours out anil out, 
witli all the stupid philosophy of the 
jack-ass, amid ice, and snow, and De- 
cember's surly wind — the first, with 
icicle at nose, wriggling his head, car- 
case, arms, and feet, almost as well as 
old Grimaldi in a pantomime— and the 
second, with snout in no better plight, 
floundering amid naked brush-wood 
or half-frozen marshes, with double- 
barrel at secure , fingers thrust in mouth, 
or anywhere else equally comfortable, 
mud- boots leaking, and trowsers torn 
— when they might belli spend the 
same time in their own warm, com- 
fortable parlours in social converse and 
the realities of life, w ire they not both 
equally cursed with the most enviable 
wish to shine as the first man on the 
ice, or the most famousest shot in the 
county? We know that such things 
are — we believe it all — and yet can 
honestly add, that it sinks into utter 
insignificance when compared with 
the fervid energies displayed by Bri- 
tish seamen in a chase. Who that 
has seen the keen and enlarged eye 
fixed steadily on the object of desire in 
view — the ready zeal and laughable 
good-humour which pervades all ranks 
in their eagerness to assist in the work 
indispensable tb that end — the fervency 
of their frequent addresses to the wind, 
coaxing, and whiffling, and wheedling 
to it with all the uxoriousness of do* 
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tary, or to the vessel which carries 
them in a style equally ludicrous, to 
blow or place them speedily alongside 
of it ; — who that has seen these, in con- 
junction with the placid coolness, the 
lion heart, the determined hand, and 
utter disregard of every peril before 
action, combined with the most sove- 
reign contempt of all advantage, the 
blunt, honest, manly feeling humani- 
ty, and even kindness, displayed after 
it — -in short, the marvellous compound 
of the lion and the lamb — but must 
acknowledge, that they are character- 
istics which, compared with every na- 
tion, tribe, and tongue under Ilcaven, 
whether aquatic or terrene, belong, and 
exclusively belong, to the ocean war- 
riors of this great and glorious empire? 

During the time of dinner, and 
while, even in this short period, the 
hatchways were thronged with passers 
to and fro, eager to have a peep how 
the chase was getting on, Captain 
Switchern, with his officers and the 
pilot of the ship, each, glass in hand, 
kept carefully surveying the stranger, 
and watching her movements. 

“ I think the wind lulls, Fyke/* 
said the Captain, “ and that we are 
losing ground fast. Turn up some do- 
zen or two of the fellows on deck, and 
let them fill the engine. 1*11 have the 
courses wet directly.” 

“ *Twill be doing no more than our 
chase is busy about just now, sir, if 
my eyes don't belie me,” replied Lieu- 
tenant Fyke, still holding the glass to 
his eye. “ *Pon my soul. Tin right. 
She is both wetting and getting up a 
fresh topsail on her after-mast — 1 sec 
them crossing the yard even now. By 
my honour, she is a charming, lively 
creature, and goes through it spank- 
ingly.” 

If A trim boat, beyond a doubt,” re- 
turned the Captain. “ But come, let 
us bustle. Ettercap, d’ye hear, boy — 
jump, and tell Master Marlin 1 want 
him.” 

“ Here I am, sir,” cried the Boat- 
swain, coming aft. 

" 0, Master Marlin, pipe up the 
idlers directly, and get the engine filled 
without delay — I’m going to wet the 
courses.” 

u Ay, ay, sir,” cried the Boatswain ; 
then clapping his pipe in his mouth, he 
astonished the whole mess- tables with 
ie AH the idlers on deck , hoy /” 

“ Thunder and wounds !” cried the 
bulky Boatswai»*s-mate, rising some- 
• .. 1iS« Bnlf.finiRhed din* 


ner, {i what the devil wants he now, 
and with such pretty fellows as the 
idlers too r Damnation l he might let 
a fellow have his wittuls in season, 
however, I think. — D’ye hear there, 
fore and aft, all the idlers on deck — 
Come, jump, my boys — jump like 
smart and lively lads, as God knows 
you all really are. D’ye hear in the 
galley there ? — all the idlers on deck. 
Come, old Slushy fists, what are you 
thinking on — why don’t you ami your 
cleanly chum there jump on deck ? — 
Doesn’t hear the call ?” 

“ O yes. Bird, we hears the call,” 
growled the one-armed Cook ; “ but 
how the blazes can I go on deck now, 
and leave them there coppers in such 
a blasted pickle. D — n me, they’ll 
freeze in a minute, and then there will 
be the devil to pay ; so what’s the use 
of talking about it ? I must even clean 
them out now the water is hot, or leave 
’em alone, and that’s more than my 
warrant is worth. There’s Diek there, 
he may go, and I’ll come the moment 
I’m done with my coppers, for I can’t 
and won’t leave them now — and that’s 
an end to the matter.” 

“ You can't and won’t, d’ye say. 
Master Cook?” replied Bird, with some- 
thing of surprise in his countenance ; 
“ 'tis mighty well, and devilish sulky, 
however, though mayhap you’re right. 
You knows the weight of your war- 
rant, I see, my lad, and long may you 
keep it for what I care ; but it’s a d — d 
sight more than I durst say, that's all. 
Come, Dick, douse that swab, and 
jump on deck. — Yo hoy, there! what 
art thinking of, you ro.isters and broil- 
ers ? Don’t you hear the idlers called ? 
Mayhap you’ll he for touching us off 
with your can’ts and won’ts also.” 

“ ’Pon my soul, Tom,” cried the 
Captain’s Cook, “ you must excuse me 
at present, lad. I dare not leave my 
charge now, ’tis more than my life is 
worth. Bless your heart, my dear fel- 
low, were I to be a moment absent 
just now, the Captain’s dinner would 
be completely spoilt.” 

fe Well, and what though it should. 
Master Sheepshank?” cried Bird ; “’tis 
no more than what he often does to 
other folks. — Come, come, my lad of 
sweet morsels, douse your stew-pans 
and goblets into the ash-pit there for 
a few minutes, and jump on deck.” 

“ Douse the devil into the ash-pit 
there !” cried the enraged Cook, bran- 
dishing his flour-roller in a menacing 
attitude ; “ d’ye think I’m going to 
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spoil the Captain's dinner, and get my- 
self into trouble, for either you or your 
infernal deck ? Not I, indeed, Master 
Bird — I'll be d — d sooner, and that's 
flat." 

“ You won't go then. Master Con- 
sequence ?" 

“Not I— I’ll move never a foot from 
where I am, unless I'm forced, and 
then they — I mean whoever does so — 
may stand the consequences.” 

“ Very well. Master Cook,*' replied 
Bird, in a somewhat subdued tone, 
“ I'll see if we can't get some folks 
forced on deck, in spite of their con- 
sequences, and high flashing — Blast 
me, if I won't.*' 

“ You, Bird,” bawled the Boatswain 
down the galley-skuttle, “ why, what 
the devil are you after there; palavering 
all day ? — didn't hear me pipe the 
idlers up about five minutes ago ? and 
the devil a one's on deck but the ar- 
mourer, the carpenters, the purser's 
steward, some servants, dirty Dick, 
and that old lazy humbug of a soldier 
the shoemaker.” 

“ Why, what can I do, sir,*' growled 
the crest-fallen Bird, “when the whole 
of them there d — d cooks arc such 
mighty men, tlu j y*Il not even budge a 
peg unless they please? Idlers on deck, 
indeed ! — by the Lord Harry, if I 
woudn't sooner turn up both watches 
at mi«l night.” 

. “ Who is it that won't budge a peg, 
Tom?” 

“ Why, old Slushy fists here is one, 
forsooth, that swears he can’t and won't 
turn himself up, until he cleans out 
his coppers ; and this here fine fancy 
man of the cabin is another, and he 
says as how he can't let go bis pots and 
gimcracks for a minute, without com- 
pletely spoiling the Captain's dinner. 
But I'll see other days with them both 
yet, I hope, and then they may look 
out, that's all.” 

“ Oh, you needn't be bragging and 
threatening. Bird, because Master Mar- 
lin is present,” cried the Captain's 
Cook ; “ you knows well, I'm not the lid 
that will truckle under you, for as bul- 
ky as you are. — I can assure you. Mas- 
ter Marlin, I have said nothing but the 
real truth, whatever Bird may growl 
at. Here I have my custards, and my 
table-bread, besides some half-dozen 
of covers all in the oven — both my 
blamange and flummery are ready 
mixed up — and all these, my dear sir, 
I'm sure you knows, will go to the 
devil if I leaves them, were it but for 
a moment." 

YVT 
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“ D — n your custards, and kick- 
shaws to boot, you pie-making lub- 
ber !” cried the Boatswain ; “ you're 
never in want of an excuse when any- 
thingis todo. — Never mind him, Bird ; 
jump up here and get the engine fill- 
ed, with what hands you have — the 
Captain wants the courses in steep as 
soon as possible.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” growled Bird, co- 
ming on deck, and surveying in silence 
the motley band of idlers ; — who now, 
in the extremes of cleanliness and filth, 
stood listlessly gazing, with folded 
arms, before him, awaiting orders. 

“ Ilcre's a precious set of custom- 
ers,” he cried, ‘scratching his pate, 
from mere vexation, “ for a poor fel- 
low to make anything of. — Wet the 
courses, indeed ; by the Lord, I'll swear 
we shan't have the engine set a-going 
for two hells to come. However, 'tis 
all one to Bird ; he may vex himself 
as he likes, but 'twill make it no bet- 
ter. — D'ye hear there, you Master 
Whitestoekings, jump up on the gun- 
nel there, like a jolly serving-man, 
and draw water — but no, avast, d — n 
me, you'll not do — your paws arc too 
fine, and we shan't have a bucketfull 
out of your twenty attempts, so that 
would be only a losing of time. Here, 
you shoemaker — no, dang it, you'll not 
do either — What an infernal set of 
mongrel curs I've got to deal with ! — 
D’ye hear there, dirty Dick of tlic cop- 
pers ? come this way, my cleanly beau- 
ty — by the hookey, you’re used to the 
game, you know — jump up there, my 
fine greasy fellow, and draw water. 
D’ye hear me, old ship ! jump, and 
bear a hand. The rest of you clap all 
to the engine, and see that you work 
her like devils.” 

After repeated exhortations of near- 
ly a similar description, the engine 
was at length filled, and set a-going, 
Bird directing the pipe in person. It 
was worked, however, so inefficiently, 
and with so many interruptions, cau- 
sed by the scanty supply of water, as 
not only to make him lose all patience, 
but to storm, and bawl, and swear like 
a madman, to the infinite amusement 
of the few officers who were onlook- 
ers. 

Things were in this state, when the 
man at the mast-head suddenly sung 
out, “ On deck, there !” 

“ Hilloah !” answered Tom Bird, 
gladly seizing on an occasion that had 
the smallest probability of putting an 
end to his present irksome employ* 
ment. 


2 T 
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. “ A sail on the weather quarter/* 
cried the mast-head. 

“ Ask him what appearance she has. 
Bird,” cried the Captain from the 
stern. 

“ Ay, ay, your honour,” answered 
Bird, repeating the question. 

cc She is square-rigged, and has her 
stunsails above and below, hearing 
down upon us,** said the mast-head- 
man. 

“ Oh,” cried the first Lieutenant, 
“ she*ll be one of our own cruizers in 
chase.” 

“ Think you so, Fyke ?** said the 
Captain. “ It will he as well, how- 
ever, to be certain of that.— Signal- 
man, see that you*re ready, as soon 
as she nears us, to inquire her num- 
ber.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” cried the signal- 
man, bending on his pendant. 

“ Zounds, how the wind lulls, 
Fyke!” continued the Captain ; “ Isn’t 
it most teazingly vexatious — why, we 
haven’t neared the chase a single 
length this last half hour, and we 
can't carry on in this manner much 
longer ; for we’re too nigh the land, 
you know. — By the by, where's the 
pilot ? where Mr Kenilkcoast ? Tina- 
fore, tell him I want him.” 

By the diligence of the boy, the 
pilot stood speedily at his elbow, and 
was introduced to his notice by the 
laconic trio of “ The pilot, sir.” 

“ O, Kenilkcoast, you’re there — 
pray how far did you say we were off 
the Vigtin Isles this morning? for I 
positively forget.” 

“ By the report I made you. Cap- 
tain Switchcra,” answered the pilot, 
te we were nearly thirty miles to the 
south-west of them this morning.” 

“ Good Heavens ! so very near, 
Kenilkcoast, and my vessel running 
iu their tract all day — Why, surely, 
surely we must be close in with them 
by this time, pilot ?** 

“ That is just what I expect, sir, 
and, indeed, have been looking for this 
last half hour from the forecastle.” 

“ And why not inform me of all 
this sooner, Kenilkcoast? Really, by 
my honour, I take this negligence of 
ours very unkind indeed, who should 
now the anxiety I feel on such occ i- 
sions so well. — I suppose now the 
sooner I shorten sail the better — eh ?” 

By no means, Captain Switchem ; 
there is not the smallest danger in the 
w*rid, I assure you, sir. We have 
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excellent sea-room, and moderate wea- 
ther ; and while this continues, I 
would really advise you to carry on, 
at least for another half-hour. I con- 
fess, I am the more anxious for this, 
sir, as I expect ere the expiry of that 
time to make the land, and particu- 
larly as I had every reason to think, 
before leaving the forecastle, that the 
weather had all the appearance of be- 
coming hazy, which it undoubtedly 
will do if the wind continues to lull as 
rapidly as it has done for this last hour. 
I have another reason to mention, sir, 
and it is this, that if the sail now 
approaching our quarter, should turn 
out to be one of our cruizers, which I 
have little doubt she is ■” 

The pilot was here very unceremo- 
niously interrupted by the signal- 
man, who came to announce to his 
commander that the vessel on his quar- 
ter had hoisted the private signal. 

“ Has she indeed, Jerry r — let me 
see — hand me that glass — Ay, so she 
lias, my fine fellow, so she has, sure 
enough. — Eh — nine — seven — four — 
who is that again, Fyke?” 

“ Why, sir, *iis Farrell and his 
Whippcrsnapper,” answered the first 
Lieutenant. 

“ Oh, now I recollect, so it is. — 
Well, Farrell is a fine dashing fellow, 
well acquainted with this quarter, and 
my junior — and all these I take to be 
excellent hits.— Ilarkye, Jerry, jump 
aft there, haul down your pendant, 
and hoist our number directly. Be so 
good. Fyke, as to see that he is cor- 
rect. — Well, Kenilkcoast, you can now 
proceed, for you see it is one of our 
cruizers as you supposed." 

“ I was merely going to make the 
simple remark, sir, that in my opi- 
nion you ought to follow the chase as 
long as you can see her, — for I have 
no doubt but she has hopes of giving 
you a French leave among the islands;, 
to which she is evidently making the 
best of her way ; and now that you 
arc so ably seconded by Captain Far- 
rell, who has been many years in these 
seas, and knows thorn in all their mi- 
nutiae, my notion is strengthened, 
and I now consider her ultimate es- 
cape from you, with proper manage- 
ment, to be nearly impossible. I would 
therefore strongly advise your carry- 
ing on for another half hour at the 
least, or for a shorter period, should we 
make the land ; which will not only 
enable you to come up with your chase 
oil dip sooner, but will give you plenty 
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of time to concert measures with Far- 
rell upon what you may think Jbest to 
be done — which certainly cannot be a 
very difficult matter, where you can 
even employ your boats against her 
with excellent effect.” 

“ Bravo ! my good Kcnilkcoast — I 
certainly am bound to thank you for 
your simple remark, as you are modest- 
ly pleased to call it, which, however, 

I think, is a pretty shrewd one, and 
which I pledge you my honour, Fyke 
and I shall certainly discuss without 
delay. Well, we shall carry on for 
the time you mention, or longer, if 
you wish it. — Meantime, my brave 
fellow, d'ye think you are certain of 
the ground we are on ?” 

“ Perfectly so, sir,” answered the 
Pilot. 

<f And you know wliat bottom we 
have also, I suppose ?” 

“ We have no bottom, sir, within 
a reel's line, until we get close in up- 
on the Vigtins — probably, say, within 
short mile of 'em.” 

Ah, very good, Kcnilkcoast, very 
good indeed — Now would you oblige 
me so far as to take a trial at sound- 
ings as soon a , you please, merely to 
satisfy my curiosity ?” 

“ 0, certainly, sir, nothing can be 
more easy. — Quartermaster, get me 
the deep-sea lead loaded directly, and 
pass the line forward: I'm going to 
take soundings.” 

<f And you, Fyke,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ do go forward, and halt these 
fellows at the engine, who you see are 
doing little good except making us un- 
comfortable. Knock tin in tiff], there- 
fore, get the engine stowed away, and 
call the watch, that the Pilot hero may 
get his soundings taken in a proper 
manner.” 

The order came like music to the 
ears of the much-chafed Bird. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed he, exult- 
ingly, unscrewing the director, and 
throwing it from him, " knock-off is 
it, at last ? by the jetty of Yarmouth 
and it's no more than time, 1 thinks, 
craving the pardon of some folks. — 
Come, come, my lively customers, 
don’t you hear the news ? have done, 
have done. D’ye hear there, my grea- 
sy beauty ? knock off, if you please, 
we've had water enough. By the 
Lord, Dick, a spell of this kind does 
you a world of good, for, dang it if 
your own dirty mug is not sparkling 
and shining ju$t now like a new paint- 
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ed bulk-head in the sun. — Here, old 
Saw-dust, away with them there hose 
and director to your store-room ; and 
you, my spinks of files, awls, and hand- 
towels,— -smart lads though — capsize 
that engine of its water, and bundle it 
down to the hold. — Come, smartly, 
lads, smartly, for time is precious, as 
the skipper says in his preachments.” 

Having thus, by dint of swearing 
and shouldering, cleared the deck of 
Ins idlers, Bird now wiped his highly 
coloured forehead, blew his whistle, 
and called the watch ; bawling to them 
as they hurried on deck, u Come, 
jump up, jump, up, my jolly dogs,— 
upon the guns there, and hand along 
the line.” 

“ Are you all ready, forward there?” 
cried the first Lieutenant. 

“ All ready, sir,” answered a fore- 
castleman, from the spritsail yard, 
holding the lead. 

lleave, then ; heave, my lad !” was 
his next command, echoed by the 
words — “ Watch, there, watch !” sung 
out by each topmau to his male, as the 
coil of line receded from his Ji.md, un- 
til it came aft to the place where the 
Captain stood posted observing the Pi- 
lot, who, doubtless, beheld with some 
satisfaction his prediction of no bot- 
tom amply verified. 

“ Aft here, you afterguard, and 
haul in the line,” bawled the storm v 
Bird. 

Cf I see you are quite correct, Ken- 
ilkcoast,” said the Captain, turning 
round and surveying his sails ; — “ but 
you expect to make the land shortly, 
don’t you ?” 

st Kvery moment, sir,” replied the 
Pilot. “ Were it n >t getting so cur- 
sedly hazy, the Jook-oat must have 
m*;ii it before now.” 

“ Ah ! say you so, Kenilkcoast ? — 
Well, well, my good fellow, we must 
just keep our eyes about us all the 
smarter, that’s all.” Then turning to 
his first Lieutenant, as the Pilot walk- 
ed away to his old station on the fore- 
castle, he said, “ How now. Fyke — 
how get wc on, think you ?" 

" Oh, very ill, sir — vastly ill in- 
deed. She tails off astonishingly — and 
then this cursed fog ” 

“ Is rather unfortunate, to be sure,” 
interrupted the Captain ; “ hut it mat- 
ters not. Kenilkcoast assures me there 
is not the smallest danger, so 1 think 
we will just carry on in the best man- 
ner we can, until the night breeze 
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spring vtip, when certainly we shall 
then overtake her, unless she is actu- 
ally the Flying Dutchman in reality.'* 

“ I much doubt, sir, if that will be 
done so easily, if she gains the land 
before us,” said the first Lieutenant. 
“ The coast is full of creeks, which 
are navigable, to be sure, hut then 
they are absolutely crawling with the 
enemy’s row-boats.” 

“ Pshaw ! — nonsense with your row- 
boats, Fyke; — why, what the deuce 
need we care for all the row-boats of 
Denmark, while the wind holds good ? 
I'd pledge you my honour, I’d make 
my vessel run ’em down like nine- 
pins." 

“ And yet,” replied his first Lieu- 
tenant, smiling, “ we have a vessel in 
our company at present, not near so 
large to be sure, but commanded by as 
spirited a young follow as holds a com- 
mission in the fleet, which, no longer 
ago than last winter, was glad to run 
from these same row-boats. Nay, I’ve 
heard Farrell myself honestly confess, 
that had not the breeze fortunately 
freshened on the instant, he would 
have been compelled to strike his co- 
lours to them.” 

“ Indeed, Fyke ! they must be hard- 
ier stuff than I could have supposed. 
By the by, how long has Farrell been 
on this station, d’ye know?” 

“ Not exactly, sir ; but this far T 
know, that he was cruizing here when 
I joined this brig, and that is nearly 
three years gone now.” 

“ O, in Captain Blunt’s lime, no 
doubt. I was at that time in the West 
Indies, snug enough, with the Suck- 
ing Turkey. But I say, Fyke, now I 
think on’t, what though we should te- 
legraph Farrell to board us ? He must 
be well acquainted with this coast by 
this time, I should think, and might 
possibly suggest a useful hint or two 
— Don’t you think so ?” 

" Indeed, the idea is not amiss at 
all, in my opinion,” replied the first 
Lieutenant. “ Farrell, undoubtedly, 
has made many captures lately, which 
I've always heard attributed to a prac- 
4M& he has of standing his own pilot 
itft this coast. I have no doubt but he 
could give us some excellent informa- 
tion, if lie chooses." 


“ That's what I think myself, Fyke; 
and We can only try him, you know. 

T f hd Ao4itc ehtr i»Ku 



moment. I’ll be with you again in a 
twinkling." 

He had just, however, set his foot on 
the top of the companion-ladder, when 
his cars were saluted with, “ Land a- 
head /” sung out lustily from the mast- 
head. 

“ Hand me that glass, young Pina- 
fore," cried the Captain, running for- 
ward, and leaping on the forecastle ; 
“ point to it, my lad.” 

“ It lies right a-head, sir,” said the 
Pilot, without taking the gla^s from 
his eye. “ I see it quite distinctly— 
we snail make it in less time than I 
thought.” 

“Ay, shall we indeed, Kenilkcoast ?" 
said tlie Captain; “that will be exceed- 
ingly fortunate, however, for you see 
the fog gains ground upon us rapidly." 

“ 0, I care not a straw about the 
fog now,” cried the Pilot ; “ a very 
short time will put me in possession of 
the land-marks, and then I’ll be able 
to give you something like an opinion 
regarding the stranger to windward 
of us. In the meantime. Captain, I 
really think you should embrace the 
opportunity you now have of confer- 
ring on the subject with Captain Far- 
rell — I hardly suppose you will get a 
better.” 

“ There are worse hints than that 
often given, my good friend,” said the 
Captain ; and, depend upon it, it 
shall not be thrown carelessly away. 
In my absence, do yon therefore keep 
a bright eye on the safety of my ves- 
sel, and let me know the instant you 
think yourself close enough to the 
land. Pinafore, you’ll attend on Mas- 
ter Kenilkcoast, and bring me any 
message he may give you.” 

Then leaving the forecastle, he hur- 
ried aft to the quarter- deck, amt halt- 
ing, said, “ Well, Fyke, have you in- 
vited Farrell on board ?” 

“ I have, sir ; and they are now bu- 
sied in lowering his boat.” 

“ Ah, that is just what it should 
be. Minikin, come hither, boy ; go 
and tell Mr Marlin to attend the side.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” cried the young gen- 
tleman, running forward in search of 
the boatswain. 

Captain Farrell came now on board, 
and was received with the utmost 
complaisance and respect by Captain 
Switchem and his officers. The cere- 
monial of introduction being happily 
got over, the chase became naturally 
the subject of discourse. 
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. 0, 1 first observed her,” replied 

Captain Farrell, to an interrogation 
put to him, “ almost the minute after 
I bore down upon you ; but as there 
is some whisper abroad of the Danish 
brig Laland being at sea, I determined 
to see who and what you were, before 
I made up my mind to close in with 
the coast ; and, now that we are met, 

I will think it very miraculous indeed, 
if we let her slip through our fingers/' 
“ Are you then so confident of ma- 
king her your own?" said Captain 
Switchem. 

f “ O, no ; not quite so certain as if 
I'd her astern of me, made fast to the 
end of a good strong hawser/' said 
Captain Farrell ; “ though, by my ho- 
nour, I'd not care a sous how soon I 
were put to that trouble. You are too 
recent in these seas. Captain Switch- 
em, to have the smallest idea of what 
a long arrear of good hard blows I’ve 
got to clear away with these same 
North men. Sorry am I to confess I 
am very deeply their debtor on that 
score, which circumstance makes me, 

I confess, not a trifle the more anxious 
to seize the first opportunity that 
comes in my way of paying them off; 
with handsome interest, though it 
were only a part.” 

“ I've heard that affair of yours oft- 
en talked of, Farrell, and must confess 
you made a lucky escape. Fray, on 
what part of the coast did it happen ? 
—anywhere nigh ihis, eh ? — for in that 
case, you know, wc might stretch a 
point a little to do them a mischief ; 
twoukl be an excellent drill to my 
fellows/' 

“ Why, sir,” said Captain Farrell, 
ff I'll be able, in a very short time, to 
conduct you to the very spot where 
these sandy-haired rascals had so very 
nearly peppered me, for we are getting 
onward towards it as fast as we may. 

I sec our chase has every intention 
of leading us a dance through the 
Danske's Ilellgates, as my fellows call 
it, and that was the very passage 
through which I effected my escape 
last winter. O, it was a humbling af- 
fair, to be compelled to run from a 
horde of open row-boats, which spun 
round me like a nest of hornets, send- 
ing me shot from all quarters. All was 
well, however, as soon as I made that 
channel ; and, grieved and chagrined 
os I was, 'pon my soul *twas impos- 
sible to keep from laughing when I 
saw the boats of. the scoundrels so 
completely chucked about by the con* 
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Aiding waters as to become nearly un- 
manageable, and compel them to de- 
sist from following me. As soon as we 
get through that passage, I'll point 
out the scene of my mishap to you/' 

“ Is this same Danske's Hellgates, 
as you phrase it, of any length, Far- 
rell ?" 

“ Oh, no— probably about half the 
length, or nearly so, of our own Pent- 
land, but of excellent depth, and far 
more boisterous — a boat can barely 
live in it. The moment we enter it 
we'll have to shorten sail, for the high 
lands on either side of us make sudden 
squalls uncommonly frequent." 

“ Ah, well, that's of small moment, 
Farrell, since I always consider a 
known danger as no danger at all, see- 
ing we can have our remedy at hand. 
But, Heaven help me, what am I 
thinking of, to be so very destitute of 
good manners and hospitality ? We 
are a good hour’s distance from the 
land yd ; let us go below, and have a 
little farther discourse. I've some ex- 
cellent Rhenish, very much at your 
service. — Fyke, keep a sharp look-out, 
and tell me if anything happens." 

The two commanders accordingly 
adjourned to the cabin, and over their 
wine arranged their various plans of 
co-operation and signal so much to 
their mutual satisfaction, that it was 
not without some regret they heard 
the moment of separation announced. 
They were close upon the entrance of 
the channel, ami Farrell's presence 
aboard his own vessel indispensable. 

“Oho!” he cried, looking out a- 
hcad the moment he critic on deck, 
“ she breasts the currents bravely — 
that is not her first essay, I'll be sworn. 

I say, Switchem, to- I must be off in 
a moment now, I'll take the lead, if 
you please, and keep you in my wake 
until we clear the channel; I'll then 
burn a blue light, and you can make 
sail, for I see she leads the very way 1 
told you of. Meantime, get all your 
gear in readiness, for I've little doubt 
but we'll need 'em ; and I'll send Tod- 
drell to ye at the hour appointed.” 

“ But what if this fog should thick- 
en ?" said Captain Switchem. 

“ But what if this fog should thick- 
en ?" said Captain Farrell. “ 0, as to 
that, have no apprehension. The night- 
breeze generally springs up pretty 
early in the first watch, and it is com- 
monly quite clear by midnight— tat 
present I think the fog in our favour. 
All we have to do is to keep close to- 
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gether. — Goodbye t'ye," lie added, into his gig and shoved off, the boat- 
“ my good sir— dear Fyke, goodbye swain’s pipe sung its shrill farewell, 
—Gentlemen all, success and adieu !” and gives us an opportunity of con- 
So saying. Captain Farrell stepped eluding this chapter. 

Chapter XIII. 

The signal was given, and though shatter’d and riven, 

So boldly in shore did we stand, my hoys ; 

And many a boat, in the shower of their shot. 

Drove her keel in the proud foeman'ft sand, my boys. — 

O then was the say nought but — “ Fire ! — blaze away ! — 

See, they give ground already — halloo 1 dear boys 1” 

We carried the prize — but tears stand in my eyes, 

When I think how they cut up our crew, dear boys. 


With all tlieir flying gear, then, 
completely thrown aside, and their 
courses cleared up, the two vessels of 
war lost no time in entering this 
troubled and narrow channel, which 
winds and rushes boisterously, from 
either sea, through the centre of that 
interesting group of islands known by 
the name of the Vigtins — the Tottum- 
fog, greatly to the mortification of her 
first Lieutenant and Pilot, humbly at- 
tending in the wake of that “ <1 — d 
little cockerell,” as Kenilkcoast called 
her, the Whippersnapper. Though 
the evening still continued partially 
hazy, and the precipitous, black, na- 
ked rocks on either side rose often so 
prodigiously high as completely to ex- 
clude the curious eye from farther 
exploration than was afforded from 
tlieir rugged sides, veined and varie- 
gated with the most beautiful colours, 
and along which a countless immen- 
sity of sca-fowl of all descriptions 
winged tlieir ceaseless way, yet ever 
and anon, through the oft-occurring 
yawning chasms into which the solid 
granite had been splintered by the 
contending waters, could they get a 
momentary glimpse of their chase, 
which, having cleared the perilous 
spot where the waters of either sea 
fought with endless hostility, was now 
far a-head, making the best of her 
way from them smoothly and swiftly. 

“ By my honour,” cried Captain 
Switchem, looking wistfully after her 
with his glass, “ but he's making sail 
on her, Fyke. Well, come of her 
what will, we can't call it his fault ; 
for he has shewn excellent seamanship 
and must be a clever fellow. — Keep a 
Steady eye on Farrell, Fyke ; I must 
go and look after matters." 

Under his own superintendance, 
therefore, the utmost bustle pervaded 
every corner of the vessel's interior. 


The decks were cleared of everything 
not absolutely necessary — the gunner's 
safety -screens were hung round the 
hatchways, completely excluding the 
remaining light from the lower deck, 
which was now rendered barely visible 
by the m iserable twinkles of thePurscr’s 
rush-lights, made still more miserable 
by being placed in lanterns — and the 
magazine and arm-chests were rifled 
of their stores. Every face was ani- 
mated and interesting — all cars were 
open — and, excepting those of com- 
mand, every tongue was mute. 

This business being at length ac- 
complished, and everything according 
to his mind, Captain Switchem, aided 
by his first Lieutenant, next mustered 
the seamen and marines on deck fully 
armed, and carefully examined their 
various equipments — snapping their 
flints, examining their cartouch-boxes, 
and drawing his nail over the edge of 
their naked and highly polished cut- 
lasses with evident satisfaction. — 
“ Now, my lads,” cried he, after or- 
dering all hands aft on the quarter- 
deck, “ you've nothing farther to do 
at present, but patiently to stand by 
ready to execute with cheerfulness the 
orders given you. You bad better 
therefore go to supper, and I'll advise 
every one of you to eat a hearty one — 
for after the hatches are put on, you 
know 'twill be impossible to allow of 
any skulking. Our chase continues a- 
head of us to be sure, and has cost us 
no small trouble ; but what of that, 
my fine fellows — let us but once get 
through this narrow channel, and we 
have her once more in deep water and 
good sea-room. She piust be ours, 
that's certain. The mainland is close 
at hand — she will be compelled to run 
in somewhere — and run in where she 
pleases, by my honour I'm determined 
to have her. Serjeant of marines, take 
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the small-armed men’s muskets and 
ammunition from them, and stow them 
abaft there in the meantime. — Place 
your cutlasses and pikes in their racks 
there, my lads, and be ready to jump 
for them when you’re ordered. — Boat- 
swain’s mate, pipe to supper." — The 
order was speedily obeyed, Captain 
Switchem himself shewing the cheer- 
ing example, by making an immediate 
retreat to his cabin to a very late- 
lioured dinner. 

During this hurried meal, the sub- 
jects that came under discussion were 
as numerous as they were various ; 
and it seemed by the general loudness 
of the vociferation, as though each 
individual was determined in this 
hour of license to make ample amends 
for his involuntary taciturnity. While 
some were, therefore, narrating their 
various feats and marvellous escapes 
aboard this ship or t’other during the 
war — others guessing and teazing their 
brains about what was likely to be 
their employment for the night — and 
a third party, more doubtful and com- 
posed, were arranging their little mat- 
ters finally with one another, preparing 
for the worst — the vessel suddenly 
began to roll, and her timbers to crack 
in such an unusual manner, as in- 
stantly to attract the general atten- 
tion, and to hurry not a few on deck 
to sec what was the matter. 

C( By the powers of Moll Kelly,” 
cried the lively Mahony, who, follow- 
ed by Edward, had been amongst the 
first who gained the forecastle, “ if 
the devil the like of that I ever saw in 
my horn days ; — did you, Ned ? Och, 
och, we’re bewitched, that’s rut lain, 
dear ! — else how the blazes could the 
crazy ould hooker get on in this man- 
ner, — soul of me, as lively and frisky 
as my grandmotlitr’s kitten running 
after its own darling tail, sure ; — and 
leaping, and shivering, and tossing her 
head and her tail in the air like an- 
other mad-bull ! — Och, and in faith 
we’re bewitched, and that’s all. — Don’t 
you think so, Ned ?” 

Edward replied not, but eagerly 
gazed on a seme at once to him novel, 
perilous, and sublime. They had 
now reached the spot where the oppo- 
sing currents met ; and there they 
stood before him, erect and high raised, 
grappling one auother like two power- 
ful and determined wrestlers, whilst 
the vessel for some time, like an in- 
truder disagreeable to both, was band- 
ied from one to the other with irresist- 


ible force. By imperceptible degrees, 
however, and after a severe conflict, 
which the loud and repeated concus- 
sions of her timbers amply declared, 
she forced her way through this tu- 
mult of mighty waters, and joyfully 
declared her emancipation by instant- 
ly shooting away with a velocity and 
a smoothness altogether astonishing. 

“ Well behaved, iny good ould wo- 
man,” cried Dennis, who had watch- 
ed the vessel’s progress with consider- 
able interest ; “ may you ever be able 
to give the devil, and his rocks, and 
his winds, and his sands, and d — il 
lee-shores, the same clever double you 
have given just now to that plaguy 
boiling-pot ! — Did you ever see the 
like of that ashore now, Ned ?— Och, 
botheration and turf, but it puts my 
own pipe out complately, that’s been 
at sea all my life. Soul of me, if I 
know what to think on’t ; for I’d al- 
ways he for supposing that these same 
waters would naturally be after run- 
ning all the same way, instead of 
meeting one another in the teeth in 
that rascally manner, and joltcring, 
and bellowing, and murdering each 
other, as tliof they were paid for it. — 
But, come, lit us he after taking^ our 
bodies below, Ned, for you see it’s all 
over now, and we may palaver here 
long enough without knowing any- 
thing of the matter at all, at all. Be- 
sides, I’m most savagely hungry, and 
mean to tuck into me as much as will 
keep me from starving for the first 
twelve hours to come. — Do you the 
same, dailing; and don’t let your 
small-guts he cursing you for a nig- 
gard ere you once more get hold of 
the bread-bag.” 

Continuing thus under easy sail, 
the night was well advanced ere they 
cleared this perilous channel — a cir- 
cumstance which w'as formally an- 
nounced to them by a blue light 
gleaming dimly through the haze 
from the stern of the \Vhippersnap- 
per; and shortly afterwards, a light 
breeze springing up winch dispersed 
the fog, top-gallant sails were set, the 
courses hauled aboard, and away they 
drove for the mainland at random, 
(having completely lost sight of the 
chase,) the Tottumfog speedily taking 
tlie lead from her companion, in de- 
spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

“ Vou’ll be satisfied now, old boy/ 
said the first Lieutenant, smiling, and 
advancing to the Pilot. 

tf< Ay, to be sure,” answered the old 
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man gruffly; for she's no more rfow 
than in the place that belongs to her. 
D — n me. Lieutenant, but I was al- 
ways accustomed to be with skippers 
who were the first to begin and the 
last to give over — I hates snivelling, 
and caution, and all that sort of stuff, 
as heartily, from my soul, as my old 
commander Harvey did psalm-singing. 
Crack on her, I say, and let's have the 
matter settled at once." 

u Spoke like yourself, my ancient 
calculator," cried the first Lieutenant; 
€f 'twere well for the service if spinks 
of your determination were more com- 
mon." 

“ Come, come, Lieutenant, belay if 
you please — d — n your sidewipes and 
flattery — he's a silly goose that doesn't 
know there's as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out on't.” 

The two vessels, therefore, alike 
emulous in the cause, thus dashingly 
carried on, until the returning dawn 
summoned the look- out of the Tottum- 
fog to his station at the mast-head, 
which he had hardly gained when he 
announced the land, and the chase 
running in to it, in tile same breath. 
Crowding more sail on their vessels at 
this intelligence, and the breeze fresh- 
ening up, a very short time brought 
them so close in shore, that they could 
plainly perceive the object of their so- 
licitude, as she swif tly made her way 
towards the mouth of one of those nu- 
merous fiords, or inlets, so common on 
the coast of Norway, which she imme- 
diately entered, displaying for the first 
tyne the Danish standard, as she dis- 
appeared from their view. 

“ I say. Lieutenant,” cried the Pilot, 
pointing abaft to the Captain, who, 
after surveying the mouth of the inlet 
with great attention for some time, to 
which tlie vessel was rapidly approach- 
ing, was now in the act of giving or- 
ders to the signal-man — “ I say, Lieu- 
tenant, will it be really possible lie 
hasn't the pluck to dash in ?" 

“ Silence, Kenilkcoast, silence," re- 
plied the first Lieutenant ; f f you know 
very well that is a very improper ques- 
tion to me.” 

" O, it may be so in the new, though 
it was not so in the old school," re- 
plied the Pilot , se that I'll be sworn to. 
No, no. Lieutenant, we spurned the 
Mga of making a cat's-paw of our ju- 
niors to fight our battles, and then 
Middling them out of their laurels. — 
In my day, it was the usual language 
of the telegraph. Stand by, young ship- 


mate, and I ll shew you how an old bat* 
tered hulk can beat these fellows ; but 
now the case is reversed — the young 
sapling fights the battle, while the 
lousy, cowardly " 

“ In God’s name, Kenilkcoast, hold 
your tongue," cried the first Lieuten- 
ant — u you are absolutely out of all 
compass — I will not, cannot, hear you 
a word farther.” 

“ Well, well. Lieutenant, well, 
well," cried the mortified cynic, fol- 
lowing the first Lieutenant with his 
eyes, as he slowly walked away — “ all 
that may be very true. Y ou won't hear 
truth, because it brushes some people 
— and belike yourself — I don't care a 
d — n ; 'tis all one to Ben Kenilkcoast 
— his word will be taken as soon as 
any on ye — so you may make it a court- 
martial if you please." — Then giving 
his usual mouthful of tobacco an extra 
turn, and squirting the superfluous 
juice on the deck, he once more took 
his solitary stand on the forecastle. 

Though exceedingly cautious and 
circumspect, however. Captain Swit- 
chem was by no means deficient in 
courage. He had marked, in the bra- 
vado of exhibiting her national stand- 
ard, a confidence in the chase, which 
not only told him what he had to ex- 
pect, but that there was not a moment 
to be lost. Telegraphing, therefore, 
his companion to stand on and pene- 
trate the fiord, he immediately short- 
ened sail, got out his boats, and, thus 
prepared for action, followed slowly 
after, ready to act according to circum- 
stances. 

This order was promptly obeyed by 
Captain Farrell, and the Whipper- 
snapper, after dropping her boats, 
moved swiftly on and entered the fiord. 
The Totturafog followed more slowly, 
and had barely got round an enor- 
mous rocky pile, which seemed placed 
at its mouth by the hand of nature, as 
a barrier against the devastations of 
the ocean, when her impatient and 
mortified ship's company beheld the 
Whippersnapper far a-head, making 
swiftly towards a little thickly-wood- 
ed point, which, descending abruptly 
from the surrounding high land, ran 
into this little inland sea like a natu- 
ral pier. Behind this point, and close 
under the high land which complete- 
ly over-topped it, the chase had taken 
shelter, and now lay at anchor with 
her sails furled, the tops of her masts 
being distinctly seen peering above the 
surrounding dwarfish fir and pine 
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brushwood. Towards this point, there- 
fore, and its overhanging promontory, 
all eyes were naturally turned. They 
beheld the Whippersnapper glide 
smoothly on until she rounded the 
point and stood in towards the chase, 
when suddenly the watchful enemy 
opened a close heavy fire upon her of 
cannon and musketry, which was as 
cheerfully and gallantly returned, — 
nothing shortly being to be seen of 
either vessel or point, so completely 
were they enveloped in smoke, but the 
rapid flashes and thickening reports of 
the guns and small arms. 

“ Now is the moment, my lads/* 
cried Captain Switchem, sword in 
hand, “ to serve your King and coun- 
try, to gain prize-money and glory — 
away there, boarders ! — Fyke, I trust 
implicitly to your own discretion, and 
shall second your efforts to the best of 
my power. Make for the nearest point, 
and carry that battery on the height 
as fast as you can — I wish you every 
success — shove off.” 

The boats accordingly made for the 
shore with their utmost celerity, co- 
vered by the Tottumfog, which, run- 
ning close alongside of it, kept up such 
a steady raking fire as speedily cleared 
tlie-beach of its musketry ; then sud- 
denly dropping her anchor in three 
fathoms water, with her broadside to 
the land, she immediately commenced 
such a heavy and well-directed fire up- 
on the battery on the heights, as evi- 
dently to put to silence a goodly por- 
tion of that of the enemy. In this si- 
tuation, however, we must leave both 
vessels for a moment, and follow the 
fortunes of our hero. 

Edward and his friend Dennis, with 
many others, and the marines of both 
ships, were now in the boats, under 
the command of Lieutenants Fyke and 
r rod dr ell ; and pushed for the land 
with tlic most strenuous exertion — the 
shot from either party meanwhile 
whistling and buzzing over them in a 
most discomposing and alarming man- 
ner. Luckily, however, for them, they 
were too busy for serious thought ; — 
nor was it until he stood up to leave 
the boat that our hero discovered that 
the lad who sat close to him on the 
same thwart, and had rowed the op- 
posite oar, was completely dead. The 
poor fellow, indeed, still clutched the 
oar in his hands, but the boat had been 
so crowded, and the shot he received 
so effectually fatal, that he had abso- 
lutely died unnoticed. 

Vol. XVI. 
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" Who is it, who is it, Davis ?** ex- 
claimed half a dozen voices to our hero 
os he leaped ashore. 

“ Why, it's Dick Lingridge, poor 
fellow — he’s received a slapper right 
smack in the bosom.” 

" Pshaw! never mind him, my 
brave fellows—-jump ashore, jump 
ashore/* cried Lieutenant Fyke, “ and 
follow me. — Y ou boat-keepers, on your 
lives stir not from this place — we shall 
be back with you in a minute or two 
— so have all ready for us. Toddrell, 
lead you on the marines ; and recollect 
serjeants, we’re to have no firing un- 
til I give you positive orders. — Come, 
my bold Blue- Jackets, we’ll take the 
front ; — sling your muskets o’er your 
shoulders, and trust to the cutlass — it 
is far the most effectual weapon of the 
two, besides being an excellent walk- 
ing stick. Bear a hand, boys — come, 
more quickly — keep silence — stick 
firmly together.** 

Such were the detached exhorta- 
tions of Lieutenant Fyke as the whole 
party clambered silently and rapidly 
after him up the steep ascent, direct- 
ing their inarch by the sound of the 
guns, which bellowed overhead with 
the utmost fury, retarded and imped- 
ed by the looseness and rottenness of 
the rock, and the tangled dwarf-birch 
and juniper bushes through which 
they had to force a passage. On gaining 
tlic summit, they saw, to their evident 
mortification, that they had still to 

S ass an open area of about two liun- 
red yards, completely exposed to the 
fire of the fort, the moment they were 
discovered, which they could hardly 
fail to be the instant they broke cover. 
In this dilemma there was a moment- 
ary pause, and som * consultation took 
place, during which Lieutenant Tod- 
drell and the two serjeants agreed in 
strongly recommending the taking a 
more circuitous route, and so come on 
the enemy from behind. 

Oh, by the powers of Highokey/* 
cried Dennis, who heard this proposal, 
“ if we’re to halt and consider on the 
best way to plaster a head before it is 
broke, boys, by my soul and it’s all 
over wid us. — Take another round- 
about way, said you, Mr Redjacket ? 
Not I, by St Patrick ; the devil a trot- 
ter will Dennis Mahoney move in such 
a direction, dear. Botheration and 
turf ! what is the matter wid you all 
now, that you halt here all at once, as 
thof you had seen the ghost of your 
great grandfathers ? I m sure, honies. 
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here we are within a short brush of the 
thing alrdady, all clane, and sound, and 
ready for anything; and what the 
devil’s to hinder us from going for- 
ward, instead of round about, is more 
than I can think of at present, or will 
ever think of to the end of the chap- 
ter. Och, bad luck to your blarney, 
and to them who pays the smallest at- 
tention to it, say I. — Come, come, Mr 
Officers, never listen to these lobster- 
backed spalpeens, who arc good for 
nothing but brushing your shoes, and 
puttingfine fellows like myself in irons, 
when they get malty. Soul of me ! 
let them go their roundabout by them- 
selves, and be d — d to every mother’s 
son of them. Rather take a common 
jack's advice, darlings ; and come this 
way at once ; it’s far the shortest, and 
the soonest over — and, sure, that's 
what every lad of mettle likes. — Come, 
Mr Fvkc, you're my own officer, you 
know *; and by the same token. Faddy 
may use a little more freedom wic! you 
— come yourself, if none of them will. 
I swear by the beard of my ould fa- 
ther, the devil a hair of you shall be 
injured if Malioney can help it. Faith, 
I can tell you, master of mine, that if 
we stand here palavering shilly-shally 
to no purpose much longer, and the 
grey-coated flaxen-lieaded Spraakens 
once smell us out, we shall all be kilt 
and murdered with their d — d long- 
barrelled muskets, and do devil a thing 
deserving it at all at all.” 

This precious piece of oratory, de- 
livered with greater rapidity than it 
could well be read, had a powerful ef- 
fect, and knocked the roundabout pro- 
posal completely down. Lieutenant 
Fyke immediately put himself at the 
head of a select division of his small- 
armed men, assigned another to his 
second in command, ordered the ma- 
rines to fix bayonets, and pointing out 
three places to which they were to di- 
rect their several attacks, gave the 
word, and the whole emerging from 
their verdant concealment, set forward 
towards the fort at a round rifle-trot. 

So entirely was the enemy's atten- 
tion attracted to the shipping, that 
Lieutenant Fyke and his party were 
almost close upon the outward bar- 
riers of the fort before they were ob- 
served ; but from that moment com- 
menced a combat of the most sangui- 
nary description. Swords, pistols, 
pikes, muskets, even missiles, such as 
shot, fragments of rock, &c. &c. were 
hurled without computation or mercy 


at the assailants’ h?ads : nevertheless, 
though the garrison were far more nu- 
merous than the storming party, and 
the barrier-fences, three in number, 
composed of good solid turf and earth 
compactly put together, would have 
proved no moan defence in the hands 
of men of spirit, yet nothing could 
withstand the impetuosity of our sea- 
men, armed with their favourite wea- 
pon, the cutlass. The assault was 
commenced and led on by Lieutenant 
Fyke in person, who was among the 
first who succeeded in getting firm 
footing inside the fort ; yet, though he 
was ably seconded by Malioney, Ly- 
son, Scdley, and several other able 
swordsmen, so powerful and numerous 
were his opponents, that his life or li- 
berty was for some minutes in jeo- 
ardy. He was zealously supported, 
owever, by his whole party, who ral- 
lied firmly round him, and fought like 
devils ; and the other party and ma- 
rines pouring rapidly in to their assist- 
ance, all opposition was shortly over- 
come, the cutlass made a clean sweep 
of the enemy from their guns, made 
them fly the fort, and levelled Den- 
mark's standard in the dust. 

“ Well, serjeant,” cried Lieutenant 
Fyke, wiping his fiery forehead, “ what 
have you made of Toddrell ? I don't 
see him — he's not wounded, t hope ?” 

“ He's down, sir,” replied the breath- 
less serjeant — “ lost his number com- 
— lies in the outer trench yon- 
ad hardly commenced work, 
when it was given him, slap through 
the head, sir.” 

“ Poor fellow ! that was unlucky. — 
Send four of your stoutest hands, Ser- 
jeant, and let them hurry down with 
his body to the boats directly — we 
must not leave it here upon any ac- 
count ; see after that in an instant, 
and return to me, for we'll have to fly 
in our turn directly, and I'll want you.” 

“ Heaven bless your honour !” cried 
Mahoney, running up to Lieutenant 
Fyke at this moment, and laying hold 
of him by the arm, “ come this way, 
just plase you, for one moment, and 
you'll see a sight that will tickle your 
own blessed daylights just to a nicety 
— Och, by my soul, and it’s beautiful !" 
He then hurried him unresistingly to 
the front of the fort which overlooked 
the shipping, exclaiming, as he point- 
ed to the smooth and beautifully- wood- 
ed water below, “ Now there now, Mr 
Officer of mine, just look at that now 
—isn't that a comely and a pretty 
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sight ? Ocli, by the powers, and good 
luck to the happy thought of Dennis 
Mahoney, that put it first into his own 
beautiful head to have devil the do 
with your roundabout roads at all at 
all ! — What say you, bless your ho- 
nour?" J 

Lieutenant Fyke smiled, but replied 
not. He saw that his commander, 
rightly judging of his success by the 
silence of the fort, had lost not a mo- 
ment in dispatching his gig full of 
men to bring off the boats ; that he 
had manned them a second time, and 
sent them in to board the prize — a 
deed they had accomplished, after a 
brief and sharp conflict with the row- 
boats. He now, therefore, beheld the 
prize standing out, under easy sail, to 
join the two vessels of war, whose 
boats were once more making for the 
shore with all possible celerity. lie 
gazed for a few moments on the shout- 
ing and bustle on the water below, 
whose scenery was beautiful, with the 
highest admiration, when liis attention 
was suddenly recalled to his sicuation 
by the shrill music of a musket-ball, 
which, whistling rapidly and closely 

E ast his left ear, felled a young and 
tughing seaman to the earth, who ac- 
cidentally stood beside him. Instantly 
wheeling round, therefore, he imme- 
diately issued his orders, and all hands 
were now turned eagerly to the work 
of destruction. The guns were either 
spiked, or hurled, along with the shot, 
over the parapet- wall fronting the 
shipping ; tlic neat, tasty, little wood- 
en barracks were consigned to the 
flames, and the magazine and stores 
blown in the air. Everything was 
done as quickly as possible, and yet so 
much time was consumed, and so 
quickly did the natives rally, that a 
rapid retreat was deemed indispen- 
sable. 

Ordering the serjeant, therefore, to 
the rear with his marines, and the 
blue-jackets once more to pick up 
their muskets from the ground, he 
commenced his retreat by the same 
route by which he had ascended, 
while the enemy's balls, which at first 
were few and far between, now began 
to whistle in rapid succession around 
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the party from all quarters excepting 
their front. Urging each other on- 
wards, therefore, they descended to- 
wards the beach with the utmost ra- 
pidity, followed as alertly by the shouts 
and shot of* the natives, who, gather- 
ing strength every moment, began to 
appear boldly now in a sort of deter- 
mined array. In vain did Lieutenant 
Fyke, at the head of his remaining 
marines and seamen, charge them at 
every open space they passed — they 
fled at his approach, and took shelter 
in the nearest brushwood; but it was 
only momentary, to reload their mus- 
kets, and then return with double vio- 
lence on their pursuers — from behind 
detached rocks, from thickets, and 
every portion or position of ground 
which could conceal themselves, while 
it exposed their enemies to a steady 
sure aim, would their cool, unseen, 
and destructive tire be then renewed. 
It was with infinite regret, however, 
that he at length found himself under 
tlic mortifying necessity of giving or- 
ders to his party to leave their wound- 
ed and dying comrades, and redouble 
their speed. That was also of little 
avail ; the Nonnen followed witli equal 
speed, and, hanging with determined 
obstinacy on the party’s rear, galled 
his now reduced and gallant little band 
with a most destructive and unceasing 
fire. It was not, therefore, before a 
display of the most cool, determined, 
and intrepid courage, and leaving be- 
hind them nearly one half of their 
numbers, that the few survivors, 
breathless and exhausted, at last reach- 
ed their boats, leaped in, and slioml 
off, followed by the shot and the 
curses of the brave but exasperated 
natives. 

We think it unnecessary, at this 
part of our story, to detain our read- 
ers a single moment from better 
amusement, by a dull prosing about 
killed and wounded. It is sufficient to 
add, that both ships and men suffered 
severely, and that a very short period, 
aided by a fair wind, brought them 
and their prize, which Was of insigni- 
ficant value, safely to the anchorage of 
Leith Roads. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Gentle Reader, 

I nAVE already said that I do not fear the danger of cloying you with 
this my Series of Maxims. Toitjours perdrix , &c. is a true saying, no 
doubt, for you do get tired of partridges, [[which, ut obiter dicam, that is, in 
plain English, en passant, are very so so in France,^) but there is no dan- 
ger of your getting tired of a varied dinner. Thus, m this affair of mine, 
if it were like the New Monthly Magazine, a series of humdrum papers 
eternally upon the same subjects, you would certes feel no little lassi- 
tude, but I humbly submit to your superior judgment, that I am not by 
any means in the predicament of that old-womanly journal, edited by my 
friend Tom Campbell of Glasgow, a man for whom I have a particular 
esteem, and concerning whom I shall probably tell a good story next 
month. 

I honestly have stuck by my original bargain with you, gentle reader, 
and give you downright and actual observations on human life. There is 
not a Maxim which 1 have not tried, as DrWilliam Kitchener did his cook- 
ery recipes. In all other books of Maxims which I have read, the greater 
proportion by far is mere moonshine, of no practical utility whatever. I 
have a vague recollection of having read a book by a I)r Hunter, of York, 
I believe, from which all I gleaned, certainly all that has stuck to iny me- 
mory, is an advice to have your stairs painted stone colour to save soap — 
to send your cards to your bookbinder to shave off their edges, which will 
permit you to play with them three times as long as you otherwise 
would — and if your wife wears a wig, never to look at her bare skull, for 
it is a hideous spectacle. Of which the two first are piperly, and the 
third I know nothing about, not being enrolled in the ranks of matri- 
mony. 

So also in “ Lacon, or Few Things in Many Words,” I defy you to point 
out a solid practical Maxim, at least I cannot recollect one. And if not 
practical, they are nought. The contrary of the law of theology holds in 
this case. In Scotland I have heard people sa) , “ It is no sound doc- 
trine, it is the law o' warks." Now, unless apophthegms are exclusively 
confined to works , their doctrine is not sound. While writing this, I 
have happened perchance to take up a morning paper, wherein I find ex- 
cerpts from the Maxims of one Balthasar Gracian ; and what are they ? 
“ Learn to obtain and preserve reputation,” a pretty copy-line for a 
school-boy, I own. " Learn to command your passions. The passions 
are the breeches of the mind he might as well have said the petticoats 
of the Celtic. W T lio learns anything by such twaddle ? 

In a word, gentle reader, these things pass away. If they glitter or 
dazzle they arc but a kind of Fata Morgana, which is baseless and tran- 
sient, and altogether different from the Ejf'ata Morgana, by which name 
you may, if you like, call the dicta of. 

Unalterably thine, 

Gentle Reader, 

Morgan ODoherty. 

Ambrose's, Athens, 1 
August 27, 1824. J 
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We moderns arc perhaps inferior to our ancestors in nothing more than in 
our epitaphs. The rules, nevertheless, for making a good epitaph, are exceed- 
ingly simple. You should study a concise, brief, and piquant diction ; you 
should state distinctly the most remarkable points in the character and history 
of the defunct, avoiding, of course, the error into which Pope so often fell, of 
omitting the name of the individual in your verses, and leaving it to be tagged 
to the tail or beginning of the piece, with a separate and prosaic " hie jacet” 
Thirdly, there should be, if possible, some improvement of the subject.— some 
moral or religious or patriotic maxim, — which the passenger carries with him, 
and forgets not. 1 venture to present, as a happy specimen, the following, 
which is taken from a tomb-stone in Winchester church-yard, and which tra- 
dition ascribes to a late venerable prelate of that see, i)r lloadley : — 

“ Private John Thoms i.tks buried itehe. 

Who DIKIJ OF DRINK I Nil COLD SMALL llEJ-li: 

Good Christian ! drink, no beer at all. 

Ok, if you will drink beer, don’t drink it small." 

Nothing can exceed the nervous pith and fine tone of this, both in the nar- 
rative and the didactic parts. It is really a gem, and confers honour on the 
Bishop — on whom, by the way, a clever enough little epitaph was written 
shortly after his death by a brother Whig and 0.1). Bishop lloadley was, 
in this doctor’s opinion, a heretical scribe, and his monument encroached too 
much on one of the great pillars of the Cathedral, 

“ Here lying Hoadley lies, whose book 
Was feebler than ins hie it. — 

Alive, the Chuiuh he fain had shook. 

But undermines ii here. 

fRapm CrisIjtjvJfouvtlj. 

There is not a truer saying in this world, than that truth lies on the sur- 
face of things. The adage about its lying in a well was invented by some so- 
lemn old ass, some tc passymeasures pagan,” as Sir Toby Belch calls him, who 
was ambitious of being thought deep, while, in point of fact, he was only 
muddy. Nothing that is worth having or knowing, is recondite or difficult to 
be discovered. Go into a ball-room, and your eye will in three seconds light 
(and fix) on the beauty. Ask the stupidest host in the world to bring you the 
best thing he has in his house, and he will, without doubt, set a bottle of cla- 
ret forthwith on your table. Ask the most perfect goose of a bookseller who is 
the first poet in the world, and he will name Shakespeare. Vsk Macvey which 
is the best Magazine, and he will utter in response the name of Blackwood. 

I have never been able to understand the advantages of hard, study, deep re- 
searches, learned investigations, &c. &c. &c. Is there any really good author 
lying concealed anywhere among the litter of lumber ransacked only by the 
fingers of the Bibliomaniacs ? Is there anything equal to punch, with which 
the drinking public in general remains unacquainted ? I think not. I there- 
fore take things easy. 


Few idiots are entitled to claver on the same form with the Bibliomaniacs ; 
but, indeed, to be a collector of anything, and to be an ass, are pretty nearly 
equivalent phrases in the language of all rational men. No man collects any- 
thing, of which lie really makes use. Who ever suspected Lord Spencer, or liis 
factotum, little Dibdin, of reading V The old Quaker at York, who has a mu- 
seum of the ropes at which eminent criminals have dangled, has no intention 
to make an airy and tassell-like termination of his own terrestrial career — for 



^ ^ ^ tWacteT With a man of his brims. In like manner, 
it is now well known, that the three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
young ladies who figure on the books of the Seraglio, have a very idle life of it, 
and that, in point of fact, the Grand Seignior is a highly respectable man. The 
people that collect pictures also, are, generally speaking, such folk as Sir John 
Leicester, the late Angerstein, and the like of that. The only two things that 
I have any pleasure in collecting, are bottles of excellent wine, and boxes of 
excellent segars — articles, of the first of which I flatter myself I know rather 
more than even Lord Eldin does of pictures ; and of the latter whereof I make 
rather more use than old Mustapha can be supposed to do of his 3333 knick- 
knacks in petticoats — or rather, I beg their ladyships* pardon, in trowsers. 

Something I was saying recalls to my mind the intense scorn I have for what 
they call seeing sights ! When you go out to visit a friend in the country, “ I 
am so glad to see you, my dear fellow,” says he, — u come away, and you shall 
feast your eyes on our grand cascade — abbey — lake — castk — plain — forest,” 
or whatever the sight of that vicinity may happen to be. If he took you out 
to his field, and said, “ Look at these sheep — are you a judge ? — which of them 
shall I order to be killed ?” or asked one to give him an opinion about the state 
of his liot-house, to inspect the drawing of his fish-pond, or anything of this 
kind, the man might be borne with. But, in general, in-door prospects are 
the best. What purling brook matches the music of my gurgling bottle? 
What is an old roofless cathedral compared to a well-built pie ? 

Of late they have got into o trick of serving up the roasted pig without his 
usual concomitants. I hate the innovating spirit of this age ; it is my aver- 
sion, and will undo the country. Always let him appear erect on his lour legs, 
with a lemon in his mouth, a sprig of parsley in his ear, his trotters bedded 
on a lair of sage. One likes to see a pig appear just as he used to do upon the 
board of a Swift, a Pope, an Arbuthnot. Take away the customs of a people, 
and their identity is destroyed. 

Claret should always be decanted. I find it necessary to observe this, be- 
cause the vile Frenchified fashion of shoving the black bottles about is fast 
coming into vogue in certain quarters. These outlandish fellows drink their 
wine out of the black bottle for two reasons — first, that they can’t afford crys- 
tal, and, secondly, because sending all their best wine over to us, they of course 
are in the habit of consuming weak secondary trash among themselves, which 
will not keep, and has therefore no time for depositing grounds. But why 
should we imitate such creatures as these ? The next thing, I suppose, will 
be to have ruffles without a shirt, and to masticate frog's blubber. No good 
can come of lowering our good old national pride, antipathies, and principles 
in general. 


Liberality, Conciliation, &c. &c. are round-about words for humbug in its 
lowest shape. One night lately I had a very fine dream. I dreamt I was in 
heaven. Some of the young angels were abusing the devil bitterly. Hold, 
hold, said an ancient-looking seraph, in a very long pair of wings, but rather 
weak in the feather,— you must not speak in this way. Do not carry party- 
feelings into private life.— The devil is a person of infinite talent— a very extra- 
ordinary person indeed. — Such a speaker, &c. &c. &c. In regard to dreams, 
I have now adopted the theory of the late Dr Beattie, author of the Minstrel, 
a poem ,* for I had been supping that night among the Pluckless. 



jfWayfm ilinttirti. 

There are two kinds of drinking which I disapprove of— I mean dram-drink- 
ing, and port-drinking. I talk of the drinking of these things in great quan- 
tities, and habitually ; for as to taking a few drams and a few glasses of port 
every day, that is no more than I have been in the custom of doing for many 
years back. I have many reasons that I could render for the disgust that is in 
me, but I shall be contented with one. These potables taken in this way, fa- 
tally injure a man's personal appearance. The drinker of drams becomes either 
a pale, shivering, blue-and-yellow-looking, lank-chopped, miserable, skinny 
animal, or his eyes and cheeks arc stained with a dry, fiery, dusky red, than 
which few things can be more disgusting to any woman of real sensibility and 
true feminine delicacy of character. The port-drinkers, on the other hand, 
get blowsy about the chops, have trumpets of noses, covered with carbuncles, 
and acquire a muddy look about the eyes. Vide the Book of the Church, pas- 
sim. For these reasons, do not, on any account, drink port or drams, and, per 
am vers urn, drink as much good claret, good punch, or good beer, as you can get 
hold of, for these liquors make a man an Adonis. Of the three, claret conveys 
perhaps the most delicate tinge to the countenance ; nothing gives the air of a 
gentleman so completely, as that elegant lassitude about the muscles of the 
face, which, accompanied with a gentle rubicundity, marks the man whose 
blood is in a great proportion vin-de-Baurdeanx. There is a peculiar delicacy of 
expression about the mouth also, which nothing but the habit of tasting ex- 
quisite claret, and contemplating works of the most refined genius, can ever be- 
stow. Punch, however, is not without its own peculiar merits. If you want to sec 
a fine, commanding, heroic-looking race of men, go into the Tontine Coffeeroom 
of Glasgow, and behold the effects of my friend Mr Thomas Hamilton's rum, 
and the delicious water of the Arns fountain so celebrated in song ; or just stop 
for a minute at the foot of Millar Street, and see what you shall see. Beer, 
though last, is not least in its beautifying powers. A beer-drinker’s cheek is 
like some of the finest species of apples, 

“ the side that’s next the sun.” 

Such a cheek carries one back into the golden age ; reminding us of Eve, He- 
len, Atalanta, and I know not what more. Upon the whole, I should, if called 
upon to give a decided opinion as to these matters in the present state of my 
information and feelings, say as follows : (rive me the cheek of a beer-bibber 
— the calf of a punch-bibber — and the mouth of a claret-bibber — which last 
indeed I already have. 

N.B . — Butlers should be allowed a good deal of port, for it makes them 
swell out immensely, and gives them noses ff-Az-Bardolph ; and the symp- 
toms of good eating and drinking should be set forth a little in caricaturd upon 
the outward man of such folk, just as we wish inferior servants to wear 
crimson breeches, pea-green coats, and other extravaganzas upon finery. As 
for dram-drinking, I think nobody ought to indulge in it except a man under 
sentence of death, who wishes to make the very most of his time, and who 
knows that, let him live never so quietly, his complexion will inevitably be 
quite spoilt in the course of the week. A gallon of good stout brandy is a trea- 
sure to a man in this situation ; though, if I were in his place, I rather think 
I should still stick to my three bottles of claret and dozen segars per diem ; for 
I should be afraid of the other system's effects upon my nervous system. 

In one of my previous Maxims 1 have laid it down, that “ the intensely 
amorous temperament in a female, stamps melancholy on her eye-lid.” This, 
I find, has given rise to much remark, and a considerable controversy is still 
going on in one of the inferior periodicals. Shakespeare, however, is entirely 
on my side. When he was a young man, and wrote his Troilus and Cressida, 
he appears indeed to have thought otherwise. It was then that he made his 
Ulysses say,— 

• Fie, fie upon her ! 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip ! 
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Nay, her foot speaks : her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motion of her body. 

Oh, these encounterers ! so glib of tongue, 

That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tablet of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader. Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game ’* 

Animated and beautifully said, but the theory of the sage Greek quite false ! 
The same poet, after looking at human nature for a number of years, arrived 
at truer views. It was then that he represented Juliet. 

u See ! how she leans her cheek upon her hand !'* 

It was then that he conceived the rich and meditative voluptuousness of the 
all-accomplished Cleopatra, and described the pious resolves of “ the curled 
Antony,” as feeble and ineffectual when opposed to the influence of that 
“ Grave charm. 

Whose eye beck’d forth his wars, and call’d them home ; — 

Whose bosom was his crownet, his chief end.’* 

Helen, in ITomcr, is also uniformly represented as a melancholy creature, and 
the most pathetic thing that lias ever been written, is her lamentation over her 
virtue in the SMili Iliad. To conclude, the late llev. Lawrence Sterne (a prime 
connoisseur) has recorded, in distinct terms, his opinion as to which is “ the 
most serious of all passions.” We four, then, are of the same way of thinking 
as to this matter. 




In helping a lady to wine, always fill the glass to the very brim ; for custom 
prevents them from taking many glasses at a time ; and 1 have seen cross 
looks when the rule has been neglected by young and inexperienced dandies. 

The King, if Sir Thomas Lawrence's last and best picture of him may be 
believed, wears, when dressed for dinner, a very short blue surtout, trimmed 
with a little fur, and embroidered in black silk upon the breast, and all about 
the button holes, &c. — black breeches and stockings, and a black stock. I 
wish to call general attention to this, in the hopes of seeing his Majesty’s ex- 
ample speedily and extensively adopted. The modern coat is the part of our 
usual dress, which lias always given most disgust to the eye of people of taste; 
and I am, therefore, exceedingly happy to think, that there is now a probabi- 
lity of its being entirely exploded. The white neckcloth is another abomina- 
tion, and it also must be dismissed. A blue surtout, and blue trowsers richly 
embroidered down the seams, form the handsomest dress which any man can 
wear within the limits of European costume. 

Mediocrity is always disgusting, except, perhaps, mediocrity of stature in a 
woman. Give me the Paradise Lost, the Faerie Queen, the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, that I may feci myself elevated and ennobled ; give me Emlymion, or 
the Flood of Thessaly, or Pye’s Alfred, that I may be tickled and amused. 
But on no account give me an eminently respectable poem of the Beattie or 
Campbell class, for that merely sets one to sleep. In like fashion, give me, if 
you wislr to make me feel in the heaven of heavens, a hookat There is no 
question that this is the Paradise Gained of the smoker. — But, if you cannot 
give me that, give me a sogar ; with which whoso is not contented deserves to 
inhale sixteen pipes of assafoetida per diem in sceula secular am. What I set my 

1 7 
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face against is the vile mediocrity of a pipe, properly so called. No pipe is 
cleanly but the common Dutch clay, and that is a great recommendation, I ad- 
mit ; but there is something so hideously absurd in the appearance of a man 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, that I rather wonder anybody can have courage 
to present himself in such a position. The whole tribe of meerschaums, & c. 
are filthiness itself. These get saturated with the odious oil of the plant, and 
are, in fact, poisonous. The only way in which you can have a pipe at once 
gay-looking and cleanly, is to have a glass tube within it, which can be wash- 
ed with water immediately after use ; but then the glass gets infernally hot. 
On the whole, unless you be a grandee, and can afford to have a servant ex- 
pressly devoted to the management of your smoking concerns, in which case a 
hookah is due to yourself, the best way is to have nothing but segars. 

fHaytm $tuctj)-jFtffJj. 

The Ilavannali segar is unquestionably at the head. You know it by the 
peculiar beauty of the firm, brown, smooth, delicately- textured, and soft leaf, 
and, if you have anything of a nose, you can never be deceived as to its odour, 
for it is a perfect bouquet. The Chinese cheroots arc the next in order ; but the 
devil of it is, that one can seldom get them, and then they are almost always 
dry beyond redemption. The best Chinese cheroots have a delicate greyish 
tinge ; and, if they are not complete sticks, put them into an air-tight vessel 
with a few slices of a good juicy melon, and, in the course of a few hours, they 
will extract some humidity from their neighbours. Some people use a sliced 
apple , others a carrot, either of which may do when a melon is not to be had, 
but that is the real article, when attainable. As to all the plans of moistening 
segars by means of tea-leaves, rum-grog, &c., they are utterly absurd, and no 
true smoker ever thinks of them. Manilla segars occupy the third station in 
my esteem, but their enormous size renders them inconvenient. One hates 
being seen sucking away at a tiling like a walking-cane. I generally find that 
Gliddon of I ondon has the best segars in the market. George Cotton, of Edin- 
burgh, is also very recherche in these articles. Hut, as I believe I once remark- 
ed before, a man must smuggle, in the present i tate of the code. 

N. II. It will be observed that I have changed my views, as to some very 
serious parts of this subject, since the year of Grace 1HIH, when I composed 
my verses to my pipe— 

u Divine invention of the age of "Bess," kc. 

which John Schetky is so fond of reciting, and which Byron plagiarised so au- 
daciously in his mutincering production. As my friend Mr Jeffrey lately said, 
when toasting Radical Reform, “ Time makes us all wiser.” 

JWaytm 

Cold whisky-punch is almost unheard of out of Ireland, arid yet, without 
instituting any invidious comparisons, it is a liquor of most respectable cha- 
racter, and is frequently attainable where cold ri/tn-puiich is not. The reason 
why it has got a bad name in Great Britain is, that they make it with cold water, 
whereas it ought always to be made with boiling water, and allowed to concoct 
and cool for a day or two before it is put on the table. I11 this Way, the materials 
get more intensely amalgamated than cold water and cold whisky ever do get. 
As to the beautiful mutual adaptation of cold rum and cold w T ater, that is be- 
yond all praise, and indeed forms a theme of never-ceasing admiration, being 
one of Nature’s most exquisite achievements. Sturm has omitted it, but I 
mean to make a supplement to his Reflections when I get a little leisure. 

jSH ajrfm 

No real smoker uses any of these little knick-knackeries they sell under the 
name of segar-tubes, and the like of that. The chief merit of the thing is the 
extreme gentleness and delicacy with which the smoke is drawn out of the leaf 
by the loving and animated contact, and eternally varying plav and pressure of 
Vol. XVI. 2 X 
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that most wonderful piece of refined mechanism, the lip of man ; whereas, if 
you are to go to work upon a piece of silver, ivory, horn, wood, or whatever 
these concerns are made of, you lose the whole of this, and, indeed, you may 
as well take a pipe at once. 

The reason why many important matters remain iu obscurity and doubt is, 
that nobody has adopted the proper means for having them cleared up. For 
example, one often hears of a man making a bargain with one friend of his, 
that whichsoever of the pair happens to die first will, if possible, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, and thereby satisfy the survivor of the existence of 
ghosts. This, however, is ridiculous, because it is easy to see that there may 
be special circumstances to prevent this particular spirit from doing what is 
wanted. Now, to put an end to this at once, I hereby invite one and all of my 
friends who peruse this Maxim to pay me a visit of the kind alluded to. Sure- 
ly you cannot all be incapable of doing the thing, if it is to be done at all. 

In order to know what cod really is, you must eat it at Newfoundland. 
Herring is not worthy of the name, except on the banks of Lochfine in Argyle- 
shire ; and the best salmon in the whole world is that of the Boyne. Dr 
Kitchener, in all probability, never tasted any one of these things, and yet the 
man writes a hook upon cookery ! It is really too much for a man to write 
about salmon, who never eat it until it had been kept for ten days in a tub of 
snow, which is the case witli all that comes to London, excepting the very few 
salmon caught in the Thames, and these are as inferior in firmness and gusto 
to those of a mountain stream, as the mutton of a Lincolnshire Squire is to that 
of Sir Watkin of Wales, or Jamie Hogg of Kttrick. This fish ought to be eat 
as soon as possilde after he is caught. Nothing can then exceed the beautiful 
curdiness of liis texture, whereas your kept fish gets a flaccidity that I cannot 
away with. 

N. II. Simple boiling is the only way with a salmon just caught ; but a gen- 
tleman of standing is much the better for being cut into tliickish slices — cut 
across I mean — and grilled with cayenne. I have already spoken as to the 
sauce. 


The best of all pies is a grouse-pic ; the second a black-cock pic ; the 
third a woodcock pie (with plenty of spices;) the fourth a chicken- pie (ditto.) 
As for a pigeon-pie, it is not worthy of a place upon any table, so long as 
there are chickens in the world. A rook-pie is a bad imitation of that bad 
article; and a beef-steak-pie is really abominable. A good pie is excel- 
lent when hot ; but the test of a good pic is, “ how does it eat cold ?" — Apply 
this to the examples above cited, and you will find I am correct. 

JStaytin ©nc ^untrrth anti dftv&L 

Never taste anything but whisky on the moors. Porter or ale blows you up, 
and destroys your wind. Wine gets acid immediately on an empty stomach. 
And put no water to your whisky, for if you once begin swilling water, you 
will never stop till you make a bag of yourself. A thimbleful of neat spi- 
rits once an hour is the thing ; but one bumper at starting, and another ex- 
actly A ut noon /vis found very wholesome. 

<©nc |f3uni>retJ antt Jrccotttr. 

No man need be afraid of drinking a very considerable quantity of neat 
whisky, when in the wilds of Ireland or Scotland. The mountain air requires 
to be balanced by another stimulus ; ami if you wisli to be really well, you 
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must always take a bumper before you get out of bed, and another after get- 
ting into it, according to the fashion of the country you are in. 

jJWffpfm 4bnt Jfjunbrtb anb CJurb. 

The Scotch writers of our day seem to consider it as an established thing, 
ihat their country furnishes the best breakfast in Europe ; but this I cannot 
swallow — I mean the assertion— not the breakfast, which I admit to be ex- 
cellent, but deny to be peerless. The fact is, that breakfast is among the 
things that have never yet received anything like the attention merited.. The 
best breakfast is unquestionably that of France ; their coffee, indeed, is not 
yuitv equal to that of Germany, but the eatables are unrivalled ; and 1 may 
be wrong, but somehow or other, I can never help thinking that 1 ronch 
wines arc better in the morning than any others. It is here that we arc be- 
hind every other nation in Europe — the whole of us, English, Scotch, and 
Irish ; we take no wine at breakfast. 

A philosophic mind devoted to this subject, would, 1 think, adopt a theory 
not widely differing from the following, which, however, I venture to lay 
down with much diffidence. I say, then, that a man’s breakfast should be 
adapted to his pursuits — it should come home to his business as well as to his 
bosom. The man who intends to stialy all the morning, should take a cup 
or two of coffee, a little well executed toast, and the wing of a partrjdge or 
grouse, when in season ; at othe r times of the year, a small slice of cold chick- 
en, with plenty of pepper and mustard ; this light diet prepares him for the 
elastic exercise of his intellectual powers. On the other hand, if you are go- 
ing to the fox-chase, or to the moors, or to any sphere of violent bodily exer- 
tion whatever, in this case your breakfast will be good and praiseworthy, ex- 
actly in proportion as it approaches to the character of a good and praisewor- 
thy dinner. Hot potatoes, chops, beefsteaks, a pint of Burgundy, a quart of 
good old beer — these are the sort of materials a sportsman’s dejeune should 
consist of. Fried fish is an excellent thing also — particularly the herring. If 
you have been tipsy overnight, and feel squeamish, settle your heart with halt 
a glass of old cogniac, ere you assume the knife and fork ; hut on no account 
indulge the whimsies of your stomach, so as to go without a real breakfast. 

€t Jj appetit vient en mauyeant” quoth the most veracious of adages there- 
fore begin boldly upon something very highly peppered, and as hot as Go- 
morrah, and then no fear of the result. You will feel yourself another mail, 
when you have laid in a pound of something. 

Of tea, I have on various occasions hinted my total scorn. . It is a weak, 
nervous affair, adapted for the digestion of hoarding- school misses, whose oc- 
cupation is painting roses from the life, practising quadrilles, strumming on the 
instrument, and so forth. Old people of sedentary habits, may take chocolate 
if they like it ; I, for my part, stick to coffee when 1 am studious. 

jUaytm ?S>ttnbt*fb aitb jfouv tlj. 

By eating a hearty breakfast, you escape the temptation of luncheon— a 
snare into which he who has a sufficient respect for his dinner will rarely 
fall. 


JHajrtm <®nt $}unbrtb anb Jfitt]). 

I agree with Falstaff, in his contempt for the prevalent absurdity of eating 
eggs, eggs, eggs at breakfast. “ No pullet-sperm in my brewage,” say I. 
L prefer the chicken to the egg, and the hen, when she is really a fine biru, 
and well roasted or grilled, to the chicken. 

jfWajctm <0tu 3fttnibveb anb 

Cold pig's face is one of the best things in the world for breakfast, but it 
should not be taken unless you arc to be active shortly after, for it is so good 
that one can scarcely help taking a great deal when one begins to it. Eat it 
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'with shallot vinegar aD(l French mustard. Fruit at breakfast is^what I can- 
not recommend ; but if you will take it, be sure not to omit another dram 
after it, for if you do, you will certainly feel hcavvish all the morning. 

N. 15. — The best breakfast dram is whisky, when it is really very old and 
fine, but brandy is more commonly to be had in perfection among’ the ma- 
jority of my readers. Cherry brandy is not the thing at breakfast ; it is too 
sweet, and not strong enough. In the Highlands of Scotland, people of ex- 
traordinary research, give you whisky strongly impregnated with a variety of 
mountain herbs. And this I am bound to admit, is attended with the most 
admirable consequences ; — hut they will not part with their receipts, therefore 
it is not worth while for me to do more than merely allude to the fact, lie 
sure you take it when on the spot. 

dWaptn (Dne tyun'tfvetr anti £pebciitfj. 

Some people wear Cossacks with silk stockings — nothing can be in worse 
taste. These gentlemen seem to think that their Cossacks smack of the Don , 
whereas nothing can be so decidedly oriental. 

<0ne ffeuntortb auh (£{<$$. 

Never wear a coat with a velvet collar — not even a surtout. This maxim is, 
however, almost unnecessary ; for no tailor, whose coat it is possible to wear, 
would ever think of putting a velvet collar on any vesture intended to be worn 
on the west side of Temple-Bar. 

IHayim Dm |t}mibvrtf antr 

Never cat turtle at the West End of the Town, except at the houses of West 
Indians. The turtle at the occidental coffeehouses is always lean and poor, and 
wants the oriental richness and flavour of Bleaden’s. 

iHajrtm (©nc lijunhrctf anti Ecntlj. 

There is nothing so difficult as the invention of a new tie. You might al- 
most as easily find out a sixth order of architecture. I once made a drawing of 
a nodus from a Lachrymatory found at Herculaneum, and found it had a good 
effect when reduced to practice. Its great beauty was, that you did not know 
where the knot began, nor where it ended. Even of the originality of this tie, 
I was for some time doubtful, till one evening at the Opel a I heard Hughes Ball 
exclaim, in an ecstasy of surprise and admiration, — “ Bv G — d, there’s a new 
tie!” 


ATarfm (Dm ISjtmBvctt anh (flcfccntlj. 

Man and wife generally resemble each other in features, never in disposition. 
A goodnatured man marries a shrew — a choleric man, an insensible lump of 
matter — a witty man, an insipid woman — and a very great foot, a blue-stock- 
ing; 

The reason of the resemblance in face I take to he this ; every man thinks 
himself the handsomest person in existence ; and therefore, in looking out foi 
a wife, he always chooses the woman that most nearly resembles himself. 

The reason for dissimilarity in disposition, is even more plain. Every one 
respects another for the quality, good or bad, which he himself wants. Be- 
sides, this sort of opposition prevents the holy and happy state from getting 
flat, as it otherwise would, and produces upon it the same effects as acids 
Upon ail alkali. The worthy Bishop of Durham was lamenting to Dr Paley 
the death of his wife — “ We lived nineteen years together," said his lord- 
ship, “ and never had two opinions about anything in all that time. What 
think you of that. Doctor ?” — ■" Indeed, my Lord,” rejoined Paley, in li is 
broad Carlisle accent, “ I think it must ha* been vera flat.” I am orthodox, 
*nd quite agree with Dr Paley. 
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Iflarfm <©nc ?§uubreb anb CtoeUti). 

Some people talk of devils ; all our common devils are damnable. The 
best devil is a slice of roasted ham which has been basted with Madeira, and 
then spiced with Cayenne. 

sftTajuu <®ne ffcunbreb anb {3>£rteent&. 

In Paris there is no restaurateur whose house unites all the requisites for 
dining well. I have had long experience of them, and can speak with autho- 
rity. Beauvilliers' is a good quiet house, where you get all the regular French 
dishes admirably dressed. Ilis fricassees de pouf at , are not to be surpassed; 
they have a delicate flavour of the almond, which is quite inimitable — and his 
pates and rol-au-vcnts are superb. But he has neither his vegetables nor his 
venison so early as Very. I don't by any means agree with those people who 
extol the cookery at Very's ; it is excellent, certainly — but not better than 
that of the other first-rate houses. The thing in which Very really surpasses 
all the rest, is in his desserts ; his fruits arc magnificent, and look as if they 
came from the gardens of Brobdignag. I used to like the cookery and the 
chambertin of the Trots f rereft proven piu.v, but I think this house has fallen 
off* latterly in everything but those delicious sallads — ft Spots of greenery," as 
Mr Coleridge calls them. The cookery at Grignon’s, I think decidedly bad ; 
but his white wines, and particularly the llaut Barsac, have what my friend 
Goethe culls a paradise clearness and odour. The only p-ace where one can 
dine well, from soup down to Cura^oa, is at the lloclier de Caucalc, though it 
stands iii a villainous dirty street. If anybody wants to know how far the 
force of French cookery can go, let him dmc at the Rocher — especially if he 
is a piscivorous person, like myself. The soups arc beyond all praise — ami 
the potage prentaniere , (spring soup,) absolutely astounds you by the prema- 
turity of vegetation which it proves. I ate asparagus soup at the Rocher de 
Caucalc , on the 18th of January. 11 apes Caucaliensis, csto perpetual 

iKajrtm <0nc ?f}unbreb nub 

At a restaurateur’s, when you ask for any wine above the pitch of vin or- 
dinaire, always examine the cork before you allow the sommelier to draw it. 
This is a maxim worth any money. The French have an odious custom of al- 
lowing people to have half bottles of the higher wines. The waiters, of course, 
fill up the bottle with an inferior sort, and seal it again ; so that you frequent- 
ly get your Sauteme christened with Chablis. I am sorry to be obliged to say, 
that at the Jiocher de Ca nettle , this trick is very commonly played oft 1 . It cer- 
tainly injures the respectability of the house, and even endangers the throne of 
the Bourbons. I ought here in gratitude to mention, that at Promt's, one of 
the best of the second-rate restaurateurs, I have drunk delicious Chateau grille 
— a wine very rarely found in the Caries . 

#Ta?tnt <©ne ^unbreb anb iFtftceutS. 

In Paris, when you have two invitations for the same evening, (one from an 
English, and one from an Irish lady,) always accept the latter. You may be 
quite sure of having supper at the Irish house, which will not be the case at 
the English one ; and you may depend upon having the best punch. 

jHaftm <©ne ^unbreb anb Sftteentfr 

As a general rule, never accept an invitation to a French Soiree, unless you 
are fond of Eau sucre e E carte at night, and disorder of the colon next morn- 
ing. 

^fWa^ttn <S)nc |£}unbreb anb ^*benteent|K 

When you have an invitation to one or more parties in the same evening, 
always accept that of an old maid (if you receive one) in preference to the 
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others. You are sure of being better received, and — I don't know lor wfcat 
reason, but the fact is so — old maids are generally fond of that last meal of 
the day, commonly called supper. Your attention, besides, to the lots of iced 
punch, dispenses you from paying much to the ladies d la glace , who muster 
in great force on such occasions. 

JHajrfm ©ne %unbreb anb <£tgi)t*ent|j. 

New wear a bright purple coat — it does not harmonize well with any co- 
lour of trowsers. 


©n* ?f?unbr*b abb $tn*teent|). 

All the poets whom I have ever seen, except Sir Walter Scott, look lean 
and hungry. I do not except Coleridge, because he never writes. 

iWarttn ©n* fijunbvrb anb Ctoenttetfc. 

The best coffee in Paris is made at the Cafe ties Mille Cofonncs — or, as Mr 
Jeffrey rejoiceth more to spell it, the Caffe e des Miij.es Cohnnes ; and the 
liqueurs are superb. The Belle Limonadiere, alas ! hath passed away — but the 
rooms are more splendid than ever. There is a paradise opened lately on the 
Boulevard, called the Cafe Tam ; but then it is on the Boulevard du Temple 
— and who ever went there since the Revolution ? The gardens are but half 
lighted — so as to throw a delicious and dreamy twilight about you — and this 
constrasts admirably with the blaze of glory which flashes on you as you enter 
the saloon itself, all glittering with mirrors, and glowing with gold, and fretted 
with what seem diamonds, rubies, and amethysts ! The Cafe is built in the 
form of a superb Turkish hall, and is gorgeous as the Opium-Eater's Ori- 
ental Dreams, or a Chapter in Vathek ! Mr Wordsworth described this Cafe : 

“ Fabric it stems of diamond and of gold, 

With golden column upon column high 
Uplifted — towers, that on their restless fronts 
Bear stars — illumination of all gems — 

Far sinking into splendour, without end !” 

:tm ©n* l&tmbreb anb 

Nothing is so humiliating to a man of reflection, on awaking in the morn- 
ing, as the conviction which forces itself upon him that he has been drunk 
the night before. I do not mean, gentle reader, that he repents him of having 
been drunk — this he will, of course, consider meritorious — but he cannot help 
the intruding persuasion, that all the things he uttered after he entered into a 
state of civilation (if he recollects anything about them) were utter stupidi- 
ties, which he mistook at the time for cither wit, wisdom, or eloquence. 

iWajrtm ©ne %tmbrrb anb Cto*ntjvg>eamb* 

People often say of a man that he is a cunning fellow. This can never be 
true — for if he were, nobody could find out that he was. 

IttajLtm ©ne f&unbr*b anb Ctoentj^irb. 

Cayenne pepper in crystals is a most meritorious invention of those worthy 
lads, the Waughs in Regent Street. Before their time the flavour of Cayenne 
could never be equally distributed through soups and sauces. 

©ne |£}unbreb anb Cfoent^dfmirtfc. 

No artist or musician, that was ever good for anything </* awc/j, was ever 
. good for anything else. Even Michel Angelo was a very indifferent poet — 
though Mr Wordsworth has taken the trouble to translate some of his sonnets-. 
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Jfflfarfw <&nt Jgwnirrelr anlr 

It is singular that scarcely any tailor who can make a coat well, can make 
pantaloons. Such tailors are like those historical painters who could paint 
figures, but not landscapes. Stulze is the Raphael of tailors, but he is falling 
fast into a hard and dry style of cutting : Nugee is the Correggio — but there 
is no Michel Angelo — no master of the gran Conform. Place is the Radical 
tailor — but since he became a Westminster reviewer, he is more engaged in 
cutting up than cutting out. I wonder if he sends in his bills quarterly as 
well as his reviews ! Cameron & Co., the army tailors of Henrietta Street, 
make the best pantaloons in London : and nobody can achieve like them a 
pair of tight pantaloons — a thing, as Dr Johnson pathetically observes, always 
expected, and never found ! 

<©ne l^unbrrtf antf 

There is one sort of tie which it is very difficult to make, and which I can- 
not explain to my readers without a diagram. It contains in itself, however, 
rlie elements of all other ties : and when a mail can make this one well, he has 
{ he secret of all the rest. 

iifaptm <&nt antr CfoentjH&ebentJj. 

Much is said about the French politeness. I do not think them a polite 
people, and for this reason : In France, if you ever do get drunk, it must be 
while the ladies arc at table — for they quit it along with you. Now, I hold it 
to he a proof of utter want of politeness to get drunk before women — and not 
to get drunk at all, proves a man to be equally unfit for a state of civilation. 

JifTajrt'nt <©ne ftluitifrrtr «ntr CtocntjvCBfgljtD. 

Despise humbug. — I once dined with Wilberforce, in company with a black 
who had been manumitted. Mr Wilberforce's reason lor placing him at table 
with gentlemen, was, that <f he was a man and a hi other. ' I think Mr Wil- 
her force's black servants must have thought their case very hard as compared 
with that of the ex -slave. 


Mttfim <©n t %hmbret( atitt ©foentj)* jJtntli* 

Of Whisky there are more numerous varieties than of any other spirit. 
Perhaps, however, in this I may be deceived, for my greater intimacy with 
that fluid may make me more sensitive as to the minute distinctions of taste. 
It is probable, that in France the palate of the connoisseur is equally cogno- 
seent of the varieties of brandy. I repent, that during my late tour in that 
country, I did not make inquiries on this most important point ; but I shall 
decidedly ask my friend the Vicomte d’Ailineourt, a man for whom I have a 
part : eu Jar esteem, concerning it, wlicu I next shall have the pleasure of seeing 
him at Anihiose's. 

sfKaytm ©tte anti ©invttetih 

With respect to the last maxim, it is to be remarked, in corroboration of the 
hypothecs there hinted at, {hinted at , I say, for I by no means pledge myself 
to the dead certainty of the fact,) that a most particular diversity of taste ex- 
ists in the several rums. Antigua has a peculiar smack and relish, by which 
it is to be known from Jamaica at first gulp. Yet it is very possible, experts 
credo, to bam even a connoisseur, by giving him good whisky — free from the 
empyreumatic taste which is frequently observable on several even of licensed 
whiskies, ami always on potheen — mixed subdolously with burnt brown sugar. 
It is a great imitation. 



dftayftu <@t xt $!unttreb artb GbtrkfrffixiL 

To return to whisky. Inishowen is generally accounted the best potheen ; 
but as far as regards my own private drinking, I prefer that manufactured at 
Jloscrea, in the county of Tipperary, where I have frequently drunk it with 
the Rev. John Hamilton, who, by the by, is most untruly and unfairly abu- 
sed by the little Whig libeller, Tom Moore, in his Fudge Family, (p. 61,) 
in company to be sure with much higher people, which, of course, is a con- 
solation. Potheen improves much by age. I must say, that one principal 
reason of its being preferred to Parliament whisky, arises from the natural 
propensity to do what is forbidden ; ami I add as my candid opinion, that if it 
were taxed, it would not be in such estimation, as that procured by scientific 
distillation from large stills — that is, if the great distillers could be depended 
upon for honesty, and were not to be suspected shrewdly of making use of 
other ingredients than malt. 

N. B. — 1 here intended to have gone in at some length to the divers qua- 
lities of all the whisky fluids of the empire, and, with a minute and critical, 
and, on mine honour, an impartial survey of the whole, to have given my opi- 
nion on their various merits or demerits ; but I fear that the consideration 
would be too lengthy for a list of mere maxims. Brevity is the very soul 
(not of wit, to be sure, in this case, for that vain and frivolous ingredient 
ought to be far from our thoughts when discussing subjects of interest to the 
human race, but — ) of apophthegms ; -but when these my Maxims are ga- 
thered, as, God willing, they shall be, into a separate volume, I shall about 
this part of them insert a long and deeply meditated paper, in which I shall 
chemically, scientifically, compotically, and empirically, — a word which I here 
use, Mr Coleridge, in its true and original sense, — discuss the whole subject, 
in such a way, that, like Dr Barrow preaching before King Charles the Second, 
it will he universally conceded to me that I have exhausted it. Mr William 
Thomas Braiule and Sir Humphry Davy have kindly consented to draw up the 
chemical tables, with the same precision as they have already done those for 
wines. I have also in hand a paper written by a couple of ingenious philoso- 
phers, “ On the Uses and Abuses of Porter/' seriously summed up by them 
with that skill and talent which so truly marks those eminent and erudite men ; 
and that, too, I shall insert in some conspicuous part of my volume. It will be 
found to be a very instructive and interesting paper. 

<©n e ^JunbrdJ f«rtf 

In parts out of Ireland, you cannot convince people of the right method of 
pronouncing and spelling potheen. They will have it that it is Potch-checn, 
or some such thing. It is simply the diminutive of pot , and would, indeed, 
be more correct without the medial h , which, however, has gained insertion 
in consequence of the thick utterance of the people. So squire makes squireen , 
a poor little squire, as 

“ We’ll take it kind if you provide 
A few squireens 

Thomas Moore. 

Devotee, contracted (by aplioeresis) to ’volee, becomes ' voteen , to signify a 
little, mean, superstitious worshipper. Buckeen is a poor attempt at being a 
buck, such as you see in Prince's Street, Edinburgh, for instance, See. &c. So 
Potteen, corrupted to Potheen, is a little pot ; and thence, by a natural meto- 
nymy, signifies the production of that utensil. 

A curious book might be written on mispronunciations. Is there a man in 
ten who calls Bolivar correctly ? Every one almost is ready to rhyme him as 

Bold Simon Bolivar, 

Match for old Oliver, Ac. Ac. 

Whereas it should be, 

Few can deceive, or 
Baffle Bolivar. 

12 
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i&arfm ©ne 3BuuhrdJ anh ®fttrtp*C|)irh. 

In playing domino, you cannot be said to have a good hand unless you have 
five of one number, and one of these a double. This, well played, with first 
move, ought in general to win the game. 

dflajrfin <©n* ^unSrrtr antr 

In vino vcritas is an old saying, but scarcely a true one. Men's minds, when 
elevated by wine, or anything else, become apt to exaggeration of feeling of 
every kind. I have often found In vino asperitas to be a much truer jiictum, 

iWajrtm antr 

Some people tell you that you should not drink claret after strawberries. 
They are wrong, if the claret be good. The milky taste of good claret coheses 
admirably with the strawberry — somewhat like cream. If the claret be bad, 
it is quite a different affair ; and suspect it, if you find the master of the house 
anxious not to make the test. George Faulkner of Dublin — I was going to 
say, my friend Faulkner, until I recollected that he was dead some thirty 
odd years before I was born— Swift’s printer, Foote's Peter Paragraph — who 
does not know George ? — used to sit a whole night with a solitary strawberry 
at the bottom of his glass, over which he used to pour generally four bottles of 
claret. I do so, George would say, because a doctor recommended it to him for 
its cooling qualities. The idea that cold wine should not be drunk after 
cool fruit is nonsense. If you feel the claret chill you, you will find the re- 
medy in the seventy-fifth maxim of this series. 

Majrtm <©iu ^untrretr antr 

If you be an author, never disturb yourself about little squibs, &c. against 
you. If you do, you will never be at rest. If you want to annoy the squib- 
ber, pretend never to have heard of them. It is only five days ago since 1 was 
in company with Rogers and Tom Moore, and no pair could harmonize 
better. — Yet who does not know Tom's epigram on Sam ? Rogers had made 
him a present of a copy of Paradise Lost, in which there was the very com- 
mon frontispiece of the devil in shape of a serpent, twining round down the 
tree of knowledge, with the fatal apple in his mouth, which he was in the act 
of presenting to Eve ; and under it Tom, instigated no doubt by the evil spirit, 
whose picture he was inspecting, wrpte — 

46 With jequal good nature, good grace, and good looks, 

As TIIE DEVIL GAVE APPLES, SAM ROGERS GIVES BOOKS.” 

An unkind return certainly for civility. The cut at the looks was particular- 
ly unfair, as Mr Rogers is a bachelor ; but he only laughed, as he always does, 
and the thing passed off like water from a duck’s back* 

iHajrtm (Bne $unU«U antr 

Never repine on account of that mediocrity of station in which it has pleased 
Providence to place you. Why should you do so ? Would you wish to be the 
King ? 1, for one, should unquestionably consider that situation as a decided 
bore. What ! submit to have all your motions placarded in the papers ? low 
scribes spouting away pro and con every time you alter your dress, your houjsc, 
your ministers, your tipple — anything, in short ? What ! to be surrounded by 
an eternal retinue of lords and grooms, and God knows all what ? A shock- 
ing state of suffering indeed, and demanding more than Christian endurance. 
I would not be King, in anything like a free eountry at least, upon any pos- 
sible terms. If one were a real despot, the case might be better, I admit ; for 
then one could appoint some under-scrub of a Viceroy, or Lord Lieutenant, 
or Captain-General, or so, to hold the courts, give the grand dinners, sign the 

Vol. XVI. 2 Y 
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death-warrants, ride in state, and all the rest of it, in place of one ; while you 
enjoyed yourself, as it pleased your fancy, in some central retreat, such as 
Ca^tese, or the Happy Valley in llasselas. But even that is not what I envy. 
I have no wish to exercise despotic power, and therefore I have no wish to 
possess it. Any crown would be to me so much da trap . What is the object of 
human life ? to be happy ? — admitted. In what does happiness consist ? In 
deciding who shall, and who shall not, be hung ? In having a flag on the 
top of the house? In talking politics with Canning, Eldon, Liverpool, Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, Pozzo de Borgo ? — I despise all such doings. Docs a 
man enjoy his beef-steak, his bottle of excellent port or claret, his segar, his 
flirtation, liis anything you please to think of, a bit the more for being called 
King, or Duke, or Emperor, or so ? Not one bit. I utterly deny the thing. 
Were I not Morgan 0 Doherty, I should like to be Mustapha Abn Selim. 

sJHajrtm (®nc antf 

1 scarcely look upon it as much better to be a Duke than to be a King. On' 
the contrary, I have often thought it is almost as bad. You are annoyed with 
the same eternal troop of hangers-on, only they are, if possible, of a still in- 
ferior description. Your house is not your own, nor your time neither ; for 
the one is always full of hum-drum bores, crack- wits, assenting idiots, 
lions, lionesses, and I know not what trash ; and the other is taken up all the 
after-part of every day with doing the civil to these creatures; and all the 
morning you have cursed letters to write about country gentlemen's sons 
wanting to be promoted, learned lads wanting livings, dandies that aspire to 
sit in the Foreign Office, political tracasscries, farms to let, money to raise, 
bonds, mortgages, promises to and from Mr Peel — in short, as I said before, 
you are never your own man. The late Duke of Norfolk, to be sure, used to 
dine every day by himself, in one of the boxes of a common coffee-house in 
Coven t- Garden, drink two bottles of port, and then rumble home to St James's 
Square in a jar vie. lie did so — Well, and can’t I do the same thing quite as 
well, without being called your grace at the end of every pint of wine ? I 
can, and I know it. Nay, I am of opinion that I can do the same thing more 
comfortably than the Duke, for I can doit without any human creature taking 
the slightest notice of what I do. lie was not merely the stout gentleman m 
the grey coat, and I am the tall one in the blue — no, there was always some 
suspicion of his rank floating about, or at least suspected of doing so — no real 
sense of the delights of perfect obscurity. In point of fact, such adventitious 
affairs have no influence whatever on the real sum of human felicity. I re- 
member one day 1 was walking with my friend Dr Mullion, and we came in 
front of Burlington House. “ Mull," says I, what a noble mansion this is ! 
Look at it attentively, my hearty." He fixed his fine grey eye upon the stately 
pile, and after perusing it with the utmost diligence of admiration for some 
space, made answer, f< It is a grand house indeed, man. Ilcch me, man ! what 
a dinner I could eat in a house like that \” i hewing the cud of this philoso- 
phical reflection, we jogged along for a minute or two, till the well-known 
azure pillars of Cork Street happened to attract my friend’s notice. My 
mind was still brim-full of the beautiful architecture, stately air, grand out- 
line, &c. &c. &c. of the patrician mansion which we had just left to lee- 
ward, when, lo and behold ! the Doctor gives me a little touch on the elbow, 
just as much as to hint whereabouts we w T ere. “ Pooh, pooh !" said I, start- 
ing round upon him — “ Confound your blood. Dr Mullion, what makes you 
attract my attention to this low, shabby, dirty, abominable piece of plebeian 
brick- work, ornamented in front wilh two vile, shapeless wooden posts, with 
foreheads villainous low, and daubed over with a little sky-blue paint? — 
pooh, pooh !" — “ Weel, awed,” quoth Mull, “ say what you like — but, Lech 
‘ me, man ! what a dinner I could eat in a house like that !" This did me. 

Maxim ©ne an& €&ivtj>'|JintJj. 

It was a long while ere I discovered the most convenient method of support- 
ing my drawers. It is a bore to have a separate pair of braces, and the usual 
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schemes of looping are, nil of them, liable to objections. The true way is, have 
two small pieces of tape placed horizontally along the waistband of the nether 
integuments, at those parts of them which correspond to the parts of the up- 
per, touched by the extremities of the braces ; have these horizontal tapes, 
say three inches to each, attached firmly to the substance of the waist- 
band ; and then pass the brace under the open part of the tape, before you 
bring it in contact with the button on the breeches. This is one of those 
inventions which will stand the test so long as the present general system of 
breechcs-making is retained ; but that, I freely admit, appears to me to be 
by no means free from radical defects. The pressure comes too exclusively 
on particular parts of the shoulders. By a row of buttons all round, this evil 
might be remedied. That again would involve inconveniences of quite another, 
though perhaps an even more distressing order. On the whole, this is a mat- 
ter which modern artists have too much neglected, and I hereby promise, by 
means of a separate and distinct Maxim, to make not only the fame, but tlic 
fortune, of the man who, within six months from this date, satisfies me that 
he has paid proper attention to the hint now conveyed- 

Jtfajrtm ©nr $imtrretr antr dfortfctjj. 

No young lady should ever go to a masquerade in any dress associated in 
the minds of mankind with the habits of an inferior order of society. Put 
you on the dress of a pretty Abigail, and the devil is in it, if there be no gay 
lad ready enough to treat you as he would treat a pretty Abigail. The same 
objection applies to the whole race of milk-maids, hay-makers, nuns, &c. &c. 
Every one thinks it fair to be a little particular in liis attentions to beings of 
these orders. So, if you go after the publication of this Maxim, we shall all 
know what^you are expecting. 

Affajrun ©uc $}unbrctr anb dforiw*fir£t 

Instead of a Maxim there ought to be a volume, aye, a quarto, upon tlio or- 
der to be observed in the wines handed round during dinner. I have long ago 
mentioned, that I disapprove, on general and philosophical principles, of a groat 
mixture of wines during the repast ; but this was saul with an eye to those, 
on the one side, who, unlike myself, are of a delicate, stomachic organi- 
zation, and to those, on the other, who, like mystlf, intend to take a proper 
doze after dinner is down. The man who has the stoinccli, or the man who 
intends to exemplify tli* sobriety, of a liorse, may mix wines to a very con- 
siderable extent, nay, in fact, ought to do so. The rule is this : Begin with 
the wines of the most delicate aroma aud tiivour, and terminate with those of 
a more decided character. Let the burgundies come immediately after the 
soup, then the champagnes, the hocks last. Burgundy, after anything sweet 
has touched the mouth, is not worth drinking. After champagne, and still more 
after hock, it is quite insipid. At f cnd to this carefully, for I often see tilings 
grievously misplaced. 

iWajrtm ©tre ^funbretr antr dfodp* jjwmtfc. 

The preceding Maxim will probably give rise to much and anxious discus- 
sion. To narrow the field, therefore, I take this opportunity of declaring, that 
there are two liquids which may he eternally varied in their application during 
dinner, with which you may begin and end, and which you may intersperse, 
ad libitum , whenever you like, and whatever you have been eating and drink- 
ing. These two gifts are sherry and cold rum-punch. With regard to them 
you never can go wrong. They can no more be out of place in a dinner, than 
a fine tree in a landscape, or a fine woman in a boudoir. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


The Travels of General Baron Minsi- 
toliin Lybia and Upper Egypt, with Plates, 
Maps, dec. Are announced for early publi- 
cation. 

Mr Percival has in the press, a History 
of Ttaly, from the Fall of the Western Em- 
pire to the Extinction of the Venetian Re- 
public. 

Letters from Spain, in the years 1821, 
1822, 1823. By Lieutenant-General Guil- 
laume de Vaudoucoort, dec. &c. &c. 

Letters of Horaee Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during Lis Lordship’s Embassy in Paris. 

The Analysis of the Human Spleen. 
Translated from a scarce Latin Work by 
George Murray Paterson, I)., Honour- 
able East India Company’s Service, Mem- 
ber of the lloyal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, and of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
&c. &c. 

Mr Mills, Author of the History of the 
Crusades, is preparing for the press, a His- 
tory of Chivalry. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies is announced, by Captain Thomas 
Southey, Royal Navy. 

I)r Dawson, of Sunderland, is about to 
publish a New System of the Practice of 
Physic, together with an original Nosology, 
which embraces Physiology and Morbid 
Anatomy. 

Gilmore, or the Last Lockinge, A Novel. 
Early in the winter will appear, a De- 
scription of the Island of Madeira, by the 
late S. E. Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee; to which are added, 
a Narrative of Air Bowdich’s Last Voyage 
to Africa, terminating at his death : Re- 
marks on the Cape dc Verde Islands ; and 
a Description of the English Settlements 
on the River Gambia, by Mrs Bowdich. 

Sir Richard C. Hoare, Bart, is about to 
publish the Second Part of the Modern 
History of Wiltshire, containing the Hun- 
dred of Ileytesbury. 

Illustrations of Conchology, according 
to the System of Lamarck, in a Series of 
Twenty Engravings on royal 4to, each 
plate containing many Specimens. ByE. A. 
Crouch. 

Alice Allan, the Country Town, and 
other Tales. By Alex. Wilson. 

Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters, 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera- 
tion, Predestination, and on the indiffer- 
ence to Religion. By the Rev. Mr Pow- 
lett, is in the Press. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus,Vol. 
II. By G. Lambert, Vice-President of the 
Linnaean Society. 


The Hermit in Italy ; or Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita- 
lians, at the commencement of the Nine- 
teenth century. 

Captain Charles Cochrane has in the 
press an Account of a Twenty Months* 
Residence in Columbia. 

Dr Blackall has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, a third edition of his Observations 
on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. 

An additional volume of Letters by An- 
na Seward, is preparing for publication, 
developing the progress of an early attach- 
ment, disclosing her more private opinions 
on various subjects, and embracing anec- 
dotes of her contemporaries ; to which will 
be prefixed, an Essay on her Life and Cha- 
racter, by .1. Harral. 

A Statistical Account of the British Set- 
tlements in Australasia, including the Co- 
lonies of New South W ales and Van Die- 
man’s Land. The third edition, embel- 
lished with New Alaps, &c. By W. C. 
W entworth. 

In the press, an Outinian Lecture on the 
Drama ; shewing, in a comprehensive point 
of view, its adaptation to the \ aricty of hu- 
man taute and genius. 

The Lectures of Sir Astlcy Cooper, 
Bart, on the Principles and "Practice of 
Surgery, as delivered at St Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, with additional Notes 
and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. of 
St Thomas's Hospital. 

A History of the French Revolution, ac- 
companied by a History of the Revolution 
of 1333, or of the States-Gencral under 
King John. By A. Thiers and Felix 
Bodin. Translated from the French. 

A Poem is announced, entitled, Arnal- 
do, or the Evil Chalice, and other poems. 

Mr Fosbrokc, surgeon, is about to pub- 
lish some Observations on the Treatment 
of Deafness, on improved principles ; il- 
lustrated by one case of twenty year’s, and 
other cases of long standing, successfully 
treated. 

The Topography of all the known Vine- 
yards ; containing a description of the kind 
and quality of their products, and a Classi- 
fication. Translated from the French, and 
abridged so as to form a Manual and Guide 
to all Importers and Purchasers in the 
Choice of Wine. 

Part III. of the Animal Kingdom ; de- 
scribed and arranged in conformity with its 
Organization. By the Baron Cuvier, Mem- 
ber of the Institute and Academy of France, 
&c. &c. with Engravings, chiefly from the 
living Subjects in the Aluscum of Natural 
History at Paris, and other Public Collec* 
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tions. With large additional descriptions Comic Tales, in Verse. By Charles 
of all the Species hitherto named* and of Dibdin. 

many not before noticed, and other origi- The British Ode of Duel ; a Reference 
nal matter by the Translators. By Ed- to the Laws of Honour, and the Character 

ward Griffith, F.L.S. and others— Will of Gentlemen. An Appendix, in which is 

soon appear. strictly examined the case between the 10th 

Der Freischutz ; or, the Seventh Bui- Hussars and Mr Battier, with Notes of 

let; a Series of Twelve Illustrations of this Captain Callan, Mr Finch, of the Life 

popular Opera ; drawn by an Amateur, and Guards, Ac. Ac. 

etched by George Cruikshank ; with a Stanmorc ; or, the Monk and the Mcr- 
Travestie of the Drama. chant’s Widow. A Novel. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Va- 
Stomach and Bowels of Children. By tican Archives, already advantageously 
Itobley Dunglisson, M.D. Ac. &c. known to the public by several learned pro- 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabit- ductions, lias completed his Monument a 
ing the countries East of Syria and Pales- Authentic a Anglia, Scotia;, ct lliber- 

tinc. By James Buckingham, Esq. au- nine. This work will extend to three vo- 

thor of Travels in Palestine, Ac. with II- lumes folio : and contains above five lmn- 

lustrations. dred Papal Letters, besides other precious 

Mr G. Carey, has in the press a new documents, from the time of Pope Ilono- 

edition of Every Man his own Stock- Bro- rius III. A.D. 1216, to a recent period, 

kcr, considerably enlarged, including the The documents arc faithfully transcribed 

Foreign as well as the English Funds. from the authentic register of the Vatican ; 

Shortly will appear. Part I. of a General and none of them have been hitherto pub. 

and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Fine lished. Such articles as have correctly ap- 

Arts; containing Explanations of the prin- peared in Rymer, and our historians, arc 

cipal Terms used in the Art of Painting, omitted in the present work. This pubti- 

Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving, cation, which cannot fail to interest the 

in all their various branches ; Historical historian, the antiquarian, and the topo- 

Skctches of the Rise and Progress of their grapher, opens with a learned preface, and 

different Schools; Descriptive Accounts of an elegant dedication to His Majesty, 

the best Books and Treatises on the Fine The Rev. Miles Jackson, of St Paul’s, 
Arts ; and every useful topic connected Leeds, has a new edition of his Sermons 

therewith. By James Elmes, M.R.I.A. nearly ready, in 2 vols. duodecimo, inclu- 

Architcct. ding many new ones. 

This Work will consist of Six Parts, Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 
which, including an Index, Preface, Ac. Army, inRie years i HI 7, 1818, and 1818, 

will form one handsome volume in 8vo. with ObsKrations on the System accord- 

Mr Foster is preparing for publication, ing to which such Operations have usually 

two vols. of MSS. Letters, of the cclebra- been conducted in India, and a Statement 

ted John Locke, and other contemporary of* the Improvements that appear necessary, 

writers. By Edward Lake, Ensign of the Ilonour- 

Thc Rev. W. Eastmead has nearly able East India Company’s Madras En- 

ready for publication, a Memoir of the Ily- gineers. With an Atlas of Explanatory 

icna’s Den, lately discovered at Kirkdalc, Plates. 

near Kirby- Moorside, with a History of A Series of Naval Sketches, descriptive 
the latter place and its vicinity, to the dis- of a Sailor’s Life. Illustrated by the draw, 

tance of fifteen miles. iiigs of George Crirchshank. Small 4to, 

Fire-Side Scenes. By the Author of and coloured in costume. 

Bachelor and Married Man, Ac. Ac. 

EDINBURGH. 

Claims of the late Patrick Miller, Esq. trativc of the Manners and Character of 
of Dalswinton, as Inventor of the Steam- the Inhabitants, with occasional observa- 
Boat, vindicated. By William Miller, late tions. By a Trader in the Town. 

Major in the Royal Regiment of Horse In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
Guards. lished, with embellishments, in one vo- 

An Account of the Life and Writings lume, large 8vo, Saint Baldred of the 
of Dr William Cullen, and also an Edition Bass, a Pictish Legend ; the Siege of Ber- 
of his Physiology, and of his Fiist Lines wick, a Tragedy ; and other Poems and 
of the Practice of Physic ; to which will Ballads, descriptive of East Lothian and 
be added various Original Papers, taken Berwickshire. By James Miller, 
from the unpublished Manuscripts of that Preparing for publication, in a neat vo. 
Author. By John Thomson, M. D. lume, foolscap 8vo, Don Giovanni, and 

An Historical Sketch of the Town of other Poems. 

Hawick, and its Vicinity, including a num« Mr Galt has nearly ready for publics,* 

her of Circumstances and Anecdotes, illus- tion, a Novel, entitled Rothelan. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Olympia* or Topography, illustrative of 
the Actual State of the Plain of Olympia, 
ami the Ruins of the City of Elis. By 
John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. F-R.S. 
Imp. Fol. L.4. 4s. 

Observations on the rebuilding of Lon- 
don Bridge, by John Seaward, Esq. 12s. 

biography • 

Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. It. A. with Testimonies to his 
Genius and Memory, and Remarks on his 
Landscapes. By T. Wright, Esq. L.l, 
7s. hd. 

Royal Naval Biography, or Memoirs of 
all the Flag Officers, superannuated Rear- 
Admirals, retired Captains, Post Captains, 
and Commanders, &c. By John Marshall, 
(B.) Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. Vol. 
II. Part I. fivo, 15s. bds. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, with spe- 
cimens of Ins Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, com- 
pared with those of his great contempora- 
ries. By James Prior, Esq. lGs, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Recreations, a series of amu- 
sing and instructive experiments, to which 
are prefixed first lines of Chemistry, lfimo. 
3s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Paidophilean System of Educa- 
tion applied to the French L anAagc. By 
J. Black. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient His- 
tory and Biography, designed principally 
for the Use of Young Persons. By Mrs 
John Hurford, of Altrincham. 

Also a Brief Summaiy of Ancient His- 
tory, arranged in Pci tods; intended as a 
Companion to the above. To which is 
added, a Catalogue of all the Names insert- 
ed in the Chart. lfimo, 3s. half-bound. 

Part I, of Selections from Horace, with 
English Notes. For the Use of Schools. 

An Essay on Education, with a Chart 
of Education. By the Rev. John Evans, 
LL.D. Is. fid. 

FIVE ARTS. 

Views in London and its Environs, com- 
prising the most interesting Scenes in and 
about the Metroplis, from Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, R. A. W. Callcot, R. A. 
F. Nash, and W. Wcstall, and engraved 
by J. C. Allan, No. 1. 7s« fid- 10s. fid. and 
14s. 

A Grammar of Drawing. By D. Bell, 

4 to. 78. 

HISTORY. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria, with Memoirs of the Courts, 
Governments, and People of Italy. By a 
Lady of Rank, fivo, 2 vols. 


Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols. fivo, L.l, 4*. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1823. 
fivo, Ifis. 

LAW. 

A Discourse on the Study of the Laws 
of England. By the Hon. BogcT North, 
youngest Brother to Lord-keeper Guild- 
ford. Now first printed from the original 
MS. in the Hargrave Collection; with 
Notes and Illustrations by a Member of 
the Inner Temple, and a Life and Por- 
trait of Roger North. 

A Digest of Pleading in Equity, with 
Notes of the Cases decided in the different 
Courts of Equity on that subject. By Ba- 
sil Montagu, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Plead- 
ing in Civil Actions ; comprising a Sum- 
mary View of the whole Proceedings in a 
Suit at Law. By Henry John Stedman, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 15s. 

A Practical Treatise on the I. aw of Bail 
in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. By 
Charles Petersdorff of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. L.l, Is. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The London Dissector; or. System of 
Dissections practised in the Hospitals and 
Lecture-Rooms of the Metropolis, explain- 
ed by the clearest rules for the use of Stu- 
dents. Sixth edition. 5s. 

Formulary for the Preparation and Mode 
of Employing several new Remedies, name- 
ly, the Nu\ Vomica, Morphine, Ac. By 
the late C. T. Iladen. Translated from 
the French of Majcndic. Second edition, 
with numerous Alterations and Additions. 
By llobley Dunglison, M.D. Ac. 

On the Injuries of the Spine, and of the 
Thigh Bone, in two Lectures delivered in 
the School of Great Windmill-street; the 
first, iu vindication of the Author's Opi- 
nions against the Observations of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. ; the second, to maintain the 
late Mr John Bell’s title to certain Doc- 
trines now advanced by the same Gentle- 
man : illustrated with nine engravings. By 
Charles Bell, Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital. 4to, nine engravings, lfis. 

The Village Doctor: or, The Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiar and easy. 
By John Scott, M. I). 3s fid. 

Observations on the History and Treat- 
ment of the Opthalmia accompanying the 
secondary Forms of Lues Venerea, illus- 
trated by Cases. By Thomas Ilewson, 
A.B. 8s. fid. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History, including numerous Royal Let- 
ters, from Autographs in the British Mu- 
seum, and one ot two other Collections. 
With Notes and Illustrations. Bv Henry 
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Ellis, F.R.S. See. S. A. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. In 
3 vols crown 8vo, L.l, His. 

A Descriptive History of the Steam En- 
gine, by .Robert Stuart, Esq. Civil -Engi- 
neer. Illustrated by Engravings of For. 
fy-Seven Steam-Engines, 3s. 

Dreams of Dulccracy ; or the Puritani- 
cal Obituary ; an Appeal, not to the ro- 
mantic, but to the good sense of the Bri- 
tish public. By the Rev. Geo. Wilson 
Bridges, Author of A Voice from Ja- 
maica.” 2s. 

The Book of Fallacies, by Jeremy Bcn- 
tham. Edited from the Author’s unfi- 
nished Manuscripts. By a Friend. 

Emancipation, or Practical Advice to 
British Slave-holders; with Suggestions 
for the General Improvement of West In- 
dia Affairs “ Let interest, if no other 
motive will, prevail.” By T. S. Winn, 
3s. fid. 

Mr Belsham’s Vindication of his New 
Translation and Exposition of the Epistles 
of Paul from the .Strictures in the 5!Rh 
Number of the Quarterly Review. Is. (id. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
M.P. on the Suppression of Public Opi- 
nion in India, and the Banishment with- 
out Trial of the two British Editors from 
that country by the Acting Governor-Ge- 
neral MEAdam. By a Proprietor of India 
Stock. 

A Second Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. M.P. on the Suppression of Public 
Discussion in India. By a Proprietor of 
India Stock. 

Reflexions sur les dcrnicrcs Revolutions 
dc P Europe. Par Monsieur le Marquis dc 
Salvo, Mcmbre de plusicurs Societcs Litte- 
raires. 

The Library Companion ; or, the Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S. A. 

Typography, or the Printer's Instruc- 
tor ; including an Account of the Origin of 
Printing, with Biographical Notices of the 
Printers of England, from Caxton to the 
close of the Sixteenth Century, Ac. &c. 
By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 vols. 32mo. 
L.1, I Os. 12nio, L.3. Jlvo, L.4, 4s. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of AVeaJth most conducive to 
Human Happiness ; applied to the newly 
proposed System of Voluntary Equality of 
Wealth. By William Thompson. \4s. 

Human Subordination ; being an Ele- 
mentary Disquisition concerning the Civil 
and Spiritual Power and Authority to which 
the Creator requires the submission of every 
human being. By Francis Plowden,L.C.D. 
fis. 

Nos. I. and II. of the Caricatures of Gill- 
ray ; with Historical and Political Illustra- 
tions, and compendious Biographical Anec- 
dotes and Notices. Each Part will contain 
nine coloured Plates, printed on imperial 


4to. and the whole be completed in nine or 
ten Parts. l()s. fid. 

The Alliance Dissolved ; ora few Words 
to the Assured and Proprietors of modern 
Insurance Companies. Is. 

An Inquiry into the Studies and Disci- 
pline adopted in the two English Univer- 
sities, as preparatory to Holy Orders in the 
Established Church ; in a Letter respect- 
fully addressed to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, one of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State, and M. P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By a Graduate. 2s. 

Anti Negro Emancipation ; an Appeal 
to Mr Wilberforce. 

The Retrospective Review, No. XIX. 
5s. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydgcs, Bart. In one vol. post flvo. 10s. 
fid. boards. 

A View of the Formation, Discipline, 
and Economy of Armies : with an Appen- 
dix, containing hints for Military Arrange- 
ments, in Actual Service. By Robert Jack- 
son, JM.D. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales of a Traveller. By the Author of 
the Sketch-Book. 2 vols. flvo, L.l, 4s. 

Preference, a Novel. By Selina Daven- 
port, Author of Leap-Year. 2 vols. 12 s. 

Rosaline l)e Vere. 2 vols. Ifis. 

Shades of Character ; or, the Infant Pil- 
grim. By the Author of “ Michel Kemp,” 
“■ Cottage Dialogues,” Ae. 2 vols. LGs. 

Principle, u fashionable Tale. By Miss 
M-Leod, Author of Tales of Ton, 1st, 2d, 
and 3d aeries. 3 vols. L.l, 2s. 

Adam and Eve. A Margate Story. 3s. 

The Old English Drama, No. V., con- 
taining Love’s Mistress, a Masque. By 
Thomas lleywood. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid.; 
fine, 4s. 

The Insurgent Chief, or O’llalloran, an 
Irish Historical Tale of 17A«. » vols. 18s. 

The Hermit in Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
of Manners, and Real Characters and 
Scenes in the Drama of Life. 18s. 

My Children’s Diary; or the moral of 
the Passing Hour, a Tale for Young Per- 
sons not under ten years of age. 1 vol. 
12rno. 

rOETHY. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. ; 
with Notes and Illustrations by himself 
and others. To which are added, a new 
Life of the Author, an Estimate of his 
Poetical Character and Writings, and oc- 
casional Remarks. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. 10 vols. 8vo, L.fi. 

Athens, a Comedy in Verse, in Five 
Acts. 5s. 

The Czar. An Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. 4s. 

A Monody on the Death of Lord Byron. 
By Thomas Maude, A. B* 

Married and Single, a comedy, by J. 
Poole. 3s. 


y 
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The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy in liam Hart Coleridge, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
five acts. 8vo. 3s. Bd. Barbadoes, and the Leeward islands. 

theology. Calvinism and Arminianism compared 

Lord Byson's Works, viewed in connex- in their Principles and Tendency, or the 
ion with Christianity, and the obligations Doctrines of General Redemption, Os held 
q( Social Life ; a Sermon delivered in Hoi- by the members of the Church of England, 
lgnd Chapel, Kennington, July 4, 1824, and by the early Dutch Armenians, exhi- 
by the Rev, John Styles, D.D. Is. Cd. bited in their Scriptural Evidence, and in 
An Exposition of the Historical Wri- their connexion with the civil and religious 
tings of the New Testament, with reflec- liberties of mankind. By James Nichols, 
tions subjoined to each Section. By the topography. 

late Rev. Timothy Kenrick. With a Me- Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
moir of the Author. The second edition, at Twickenham, Strawberry Ilill, and 
' LA, 11s. 6d. Hampton Court. By John Evans, LL.D. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Ad- Author of the Juvenile Tourist — Picture 
ministration of the Sacraments and other of Worthing — Excursions to Windsor, &c- 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, ac- voyages and travels. 

cording to the use of the United Church of Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. 
England and Ireland ; together with such By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late his Britannic 
of the Sunday Lessons as are taken from Majesty's Envoy and Consul for that 
the Old Testament ; with Notes. By Sir kingdom. Comprising Notes and Re- 
John Bayley, Knight. 1 vol. royal 8vo. searches relative to the Gold Coast. 

L.1, 5s. A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 

Sixteen Lectures on the Influences of White, Lieutenant in the United States 
•the Holy Spirit. Delivered in the Parish Navy. In 8vo, 10s. Cd. boards. 

Church of St Olave, Southwark, by the Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, M. A. 10s. 6d. including a Tour through part of the Uni- 
The Clerical Portrait, a Study for a ted States of America in the year 1823. 
Young Divine. 8vo. 7«- boards. By Edward Allen Talbolt, Esq. of the 

Observations on the System of Wesleyan Talbolt Settlement, Upper Canada. In 
Methodism, in a Letter to the Rev. K. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, Is. boards. 

Johnson, Superintendant of the Hull Cir- The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Cuit. By Mark Robinson. 8vo. 2s. Cd. Adventures of the three Sherleys, in Per- 
sewed. sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c., printed 

Maturin’s Five Sermons on the Errors from original MS., with Additions and II- 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 8vo. 5s. lustrations from very rare Contemporane- 
The Substance of Two Discourses upon ous Works ; and Portraits of Sir Anthony, 
the Nature of Faith. By a much admired Sir Robert and Lady Sherley. In crown 
Prelate of the last century. Is. 6d. 8vo, 8s. 

On the Excellence of the Liturgy ; a Ser- Helen’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A 
mon delivered at the Annual Visitation, at Picture of Judaism in the century which 
Leeds, June 1824. By the Rev. Charles preceded the advent of our&aviour. Trans- 
Musgrave, M.A. Vicar of Whitkirk, York- lated from the German of F. Strauss, with 
shire, chaplain to the Right lion. Lord Notes and Illustrations, by the Translator. 
Vernon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, The History of Mexico, from theSp^- 
Cam bridge. Price Is. nish Conquest to the present era. By Ni- 

The Present Prosperous State of the cholas Mill, Esq. 10s. Cd. 

Country, a Sermon, preached before the A Voyage to India ; containing Rcflec- 
Worshipful Company of Grocers, July 1C, tions on a Voyage to Madras and Bengal, 
1824. By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, in 1812, in the ship Lonach ; Instructions 
A.M. for the Preservation of Health in Indian 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron, climates : and Hints to Surgeons and Own- 
By a Layman. In 8vo. Is. sewed. ers of Private Trading Ships. By James 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Cha- Wallace, surgeon of the Lonach. 
pel, on Sunday, June 25, 1824, at the Letters written from Colombia during 
consecration of Christopher Lipscombe, a journey from Caraccas to Bogota, and 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Jamaica, and of Wil- thence to Santa Martha, 1823. 

EDINBURGH. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, the Progress of Discovery in Natural Phi- 
Byd,e Author of The Trials of Margaret losophy, Chemistry, Natural History, &c. 
Lyndsay. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. 
TJie Edinburgh Christian Instructor, F.R.S. Lond. Sec. R.S. Edin. &c. &c. 
C LX VII I., for August, and No. With the assistance of several other gen- 
IX for September. tlemen, eminent in science and literature. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Cd. 

Journal, No. LXXX. July, 1824. <Js. Remarks on the Intended Restoration 
The Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. of the Parthenon of Athens, as the Na- 
— ... - ««hihitjno a View of tional Monument of Scotland. 8v>, 5s. 
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The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical ' 
Journal ; exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
I.-XXXI. Being the fourth number of a 
New Series. October 1, 1324. 6s. 

Discourses, selected from the Manu- 
scripts of the late Robeit Boog, D. D. 
Minister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

1 vol. 12s. 

Exotic Flora, Part XV., containing 
Figures and Description?, of New, Rare, 
or otherwise Interesting Exotic Plants, 
especially of such as arc de-erving of being 
cultivated in our Dardens ; together with 
Remarks upon their Generic and Specific 
Characters, Natural Orders, History, Cul- 
ture, Time of Flowering, &c. Py William 
Jackson Hooker, Lli.D., Ac. 8vo. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. I5y 
John Malcolm. 12 mo, (is. 

The European Review. No. 1 1 T. 5*. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith, tivo, 10s. Gd. 

The Royal Scottish Minstrelsy ; being a 
Collection of the loyal Effusions occasioned 
by His Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. 5s. 

Hints respecting the Improvement of the 
Literary and Scientific Education of Can- 
didates for the Degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, in the University of Edinburgh. By 
a Graduate of Ring’s College, Aberdeen. 

Traditions of Edinburgh. By Robert 
Chambers. No. If. 2s. 

Select Views in Greece. By II. W. Wil- 
liams, Esq. No. 1J. 12s. Proofs, L. 1. Is. 

A Selection of Tunes, in four Parts, 
adapted to the Psalms and Paraphrases of 
the Church of Scotland. By John Knott, 
Teacher of Singing, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca. Biblica. A Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographi- 
cal. By William Orme, Author of Re- 
mains of John Owen, D.I). Gvo, 12s. 

The Leith and London Smack and Steam 
Yacht Guide; comprehending a copious 
Topographical description of the Const be- 
tween London, Leith, and Aberdeen ; a 
correct Tabic of Distances from Point to 
Point ; and an Appendix, containing many 
necessary Lists; forming at once an agree- 
able and useful companion to the voyage 
between these ports. 12mo, As. lids. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Lecturer of Mi- 
neralogy, and Keeper of the Museum in 
the University of. Edinburgh ; No. XXII. 
7s. Gd. 

Atlas of Scotland. Containing Argylc- 
sliirc, on two Sheets. No. XII I. 10s. Gd. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George 
Combe, President of the Phrenological So- 
ciety. With two Engravings. 12mo, 4s. 

Third Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. Ovo, Is. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. 

Vol. XVI. 


Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin ; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, not 
hitherto published ; with Notes, and a Life 
of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Second Edition, with considerable Addi- 
tions. 19 vols. flvo. 

“ The Editor has obtained the advan- 
tage of consulting several of the Original 
Letters of Dean Swift, and even adding to 
the number two or three not hitherto pub- 
lished, under the following singular cir- 
cumstances: — These valuable documents 
were in possession of the late Thcnphilua 
Swift, Esq., who dying in furnished lodg- 
ings in London, his papers appear to have 
fallen into the hands of persons totally in- 
capable of estimating their value. Many, 
indeed, by far the greater part, were treat- 
ed as ordinary waste paper, and the rest 
were 'Saved from the same fate by Mr 
Smith, a gentleman of taste and liberality, 
ulio was . much grieved and surprised at 
the condition in which he discovered the 
correspondence of Swifi and of Pope, and 
several of the miscellaneous Poems of the 
former. Several of these arc still in the 
Editor’s hands, being confided to him by 
the liberality of Mr Smith, now absent on 
the Continent. There can be no question 
of their originality, but they do not contain 
much that has not been already published. 
.What additions Mr Smith’s papers have 
afforded to this Second Edition of the Dean 
of Saint Patrick’s Works, are acknowled- 
ged where these are inserted .” — Preface to 
the Second Edition. 

A Sermon preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, (Incorporated by Royal Char- 
ter,) at tlieir Anniversary Meeting, in the 
High Church of Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
June 3d, 1824. By the Rev. Stevenson 
Macgill, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow. To which is sub- 
joined an Appendix. Is. 6d. 

The Aberdeen Directory, 1824-25. 2s. 
6d. 

Letter to the Landed Proprietors of 
Scotland, on the Bills entitled, an Act for 
better regulating the Forms of Process in 
the Courts of Law in Scotland. By Sir 
A. Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of Delvine. Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
a Sheriff in Scotland ; embracing the. 
Governing Rules of Law; to which are 
appended, Compendiums of the Election 
Laws, the Poor Laws, the Game Laws* 
&c. By R. Clark, Wr|«, 12s. 

System of Geographj^by M. Malte- 
Brun, editor of the 44 Annalcs des Voy- 
ages,” &c. Vol. V. Part I. 7»* fid* 

Plan of the Vicinity of Edinburgh. 
1824, in a case. 2s. 6& 

The Christian Ministry ; or Excite- 
ment and Direction in Ministerial Duties, 
extracted fiom various authors. By Wil* 
liam Tnnes, Minister of the Gospel, EdMI* 
burgle Post 8yo, 8s. boards. Vk \ 
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QScpt- 


Whcal. 
1st,.. 32s. Od. 
2d, ...27s. Od. 
3d, ...21s. Od. 


EDINBURGH.— Sept. 15. 


Barley. 

1st, ...25s. Od. 
2d, ...23s. Od. 
3d, ...20s. Od. 

Average £1 


Oats. 

1st, 20s. fid. 

2d, 18s. Od. 

3d, 15s. Od. 

Is. Id. 7-12ths. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st, 10s. Od. 

2d, 17s. Od. 

3d, 16s. Od. 


Beef 07J oz * P er 1M Os. 4d. to Os 


Tuesday , Sept. 10. 


Mutton 
Veal .... 
Pork .... 
Lamb, per quarter 
Tallow, per stone 


Wheat. 

1st, ....31s. Od. 
2d, ....27s. fid. 
3d, ....21s. Od. 

Wheat. 

1st, ....31s. fid. 
2d, ....28s. Od. 
3d, ....22s. Od. 


Os. 4d. to Os. 
Os. 6d. to Js. 
Os. 4d. to Os. 
Os. .Od. to 2s. 
5s. Od. to 7s. 


ttd 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Potatoes (20 lb.) . Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 10s. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 

Eggs, P c r dozen . Os. 


HADDINGTON Sept. 10, 


Od. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 
4d. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 


Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Oil. 


Barley. 


OLD. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

1st, ... 26s. Od. 

1st; 

...22s. Od. 

1st 2fis. Od. 

2d, ... 23s. Od. 

2d,. 

....20s. Od. 

2d lrts. Od. 

3d, ... 20s. fid. 

3d, 

....life. Od. 

3d, ....16s. fid. 


1st, 

2d, 

3d, 


Beans. 
....20s. Od. 
....l«s. Od. 
....16s. Od. 



Bariev. 

Oats. 


Pease. 

1st, 

... 23s. fxl. 

1st, ... Ills. Od. 

1st, 

fid. 

2d, 

... 2 is. fid. 

2d, ... 17s. fid. 

2d, 

s. Od. 

3d, 

... Ills. fid. 

3d, ... 1 !i&. fid. 

:id. 

s. fid. 


Average £\, 7s. 3 d. 4-12ths. 


Beans. 

1st, — r. Od. 

2d, — s. Od. 

3d, ..... — s. Od. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from Ihc Returns received in the Week 

ended 7 th September. 

Wheat, 57s. 8d— Barley, 32s. Id.— Oats, 23s. 2J-— llyc, 34s. Id Beans, 3.5s. lid.— Pease, 50s. 8d. 

London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 6. Liverpool , Sept. 3. 

s. d . 


Wheat, red, new 30 to 4 a 
Fine ditto . . 43 to 48 
Superfine ditto 52 to 5(1 

Ditto, . . . —to 

White, old . 40 to 43 
Fine ditto . . 43 to 48 
Superfine ditto 53 to 55 


— to — 

35 to 57 


Maple, 

White pease . .... „„ .,,, 

Ditto, boilers . 38 to 40 
Small neans,new 30 to 40] 
Ditto, old 


Ditto, 

Bye . . . . 
llarley, . . 
Fine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
Malt . . . . 
Fine .... 
Hog Pease . 
Maple ... 


— to —| 
28 to 34, 
26 to 28 
20 to 30 
51 to 52| 
53 to 56 
56 to 60 
33 to 35 
36 to 38 


— to — 


Tick ditto, new 50 to 33 


Ditto, old 
Feed oats . 
Fine ditto • 
Poland ditto 
Fine ditto . 
Potato ditto 
Fine ditto . 
Seoteh 


— to — | 
16 to 18 
10 to 21 
18 to lp| 
20 to 23 
20 to 2 2 
23 to 24 
25 to 27 


— u* 

lour, per wick 50 to 55 
Ditto, seconds 45 to 50 


Must White, . , w xz 

— Brown, new 10 to 16 0 
Tares, per bsh. 3 to 9 0 
Sanfoin.iierqr.42to 46 0 
Turning, bsh. 6 to 10 0 

— & green — to — 0 
rr Yellow, o to 0 0 
Caraway, cwt 30 to 38 0 
Canary, perqr. 58 to 65 0 


Seeds , t $c, 

s. s. d. 

7 to 12 O.Hempseed 


' ’ r- I * "" ww wj l reiuu • . . .1 

Hape Seed, per last, £21 to £25. 


s. s. d. 
, . — to— 0, 

Linseed, crush. 38 to 48 0 

— Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 0 
Rye Grass, . 22 to 35 0 
Ribgrass, . . 40 to 60 0, 
Clover, red cwt.30 to 83 0 

— White ... 57 to 86 0, 
Coriander . .7 6 to 10 0 
Trefoil ... .6 0 to 18 0 


Wheat, per 70 lb. 
Eng. 7 3 to _ 
[old ... — 0 to — 
Waterford 6 6 to 7 
Drogheda 6 6 to 
Dublin 7 0 to 
Scotch . . 7 3 to 
Irish ... 5 9 to 
Bonded .4 fi to 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. ... 4 4 to 
Scotch . 4 0 to 

Irish . . 3 9 to 

Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 2 10 to 
Irish ... 2 6 to 
Scotch pota.2 10 to _ 
Rye,perqr.35 0 to 58 
Maltfper b. 8 6 to 8 
—Middling 8 0 to 8 


[Beans, per q. 

| English .3? 0 to 40 

Irish . . 33 0 to 38 

Rapesecd, p.l. nominal. 
Pease, grey50 0 to 32 
|— White .40 0 to 44 
Flour, English, 
p.2401b.flne45 0to50 
Irish, 2ds 44 0 to 48 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d August, 1824 


d- ' %.d. .. 

|Amcr. p. 1961b. 

8 O'SwcctjU.S. 21 0 to 23 0 
0 Do. in bond — 0 to — 0 
3 Sour bond 18 0 to 20 0 
Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
English 2H 0 to 30 0 
Scotch . . 27 0 to 30 0 
Irish . . . 25 0 to 28 0 
Bian,p.2llb. 0 9 to 11 0 

Ratter, Reef $c. 
Buttcr,p.cwt. s. d. 

0 Belfast, new 84 0 to 85 0 
Newry 80 0 to kid 
W aterford . 77 0 to 7;i 0 
Cork,pic.2d, 75 0 to 70 0 
- dry 70 0 to— 0 
0 Beef, p. tierce. 

9— Mess 65 0 to 70 0 
— p. barrel 48 0 to 50 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

— Mess . 76 0 to 78 0 
— Middl. . 73 0 to 75 0 
Bacon, p. cwt. 

JJ Short mids. 48 0 to 52 0 
Sides . . 46 0 to 48 0 

Ilams, dry, 50 0 to 56 0 
Green . . 38 0 to 43 0 


7 

8 
8 
7 

5 0 

1 
4 
4 

3 
2 
3 


0|Lard,rd.p.c. 42 0 to 45 0 


^ 

2d. 

9th. 

16th. 

3 per cent, reduced. 

3 per cent, consols.— 

236} 

923 2 

91 If 2} 1 

m 

1014 

I05J I 
284 

83 pr. 

42 39 pr. 
39 pr. 

92} U 2§ 

9~ 

93J | 

2374 7 7i 

93f J 

1013 

106j~~ 6 

34 per cent, consol s iri M ( 

4 per cent, consols. ... 

New 4 per cent, consols., . 

India stock, 

101} 4 
1005 

— - bona? 

Exchequer bills, ,, ' 

Exchequer bills, sm.^ 

Uoosols for wa 

82 pr. 

36 41 pr. 
32 34 pr. 
93' ? 

82 

43 pr. 

40 41 pr. 
mti 


23d . 


225,} 
94| 
93J J 


1052 j 
80 

40 42 pr. 

41 39 pr. 



im.*! 
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{T °"- Forei 8" 8'>W> « bars, a : 17 . M. ,.:r m. 
i X3 . Jj. od. New Dollars, 4s. lOJti. Silver in bars, stand. Os. UdJ. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

JJ. I*. l)ry Drown, , cwt. 
Mid. good, and line mid. 
tine and very fine , . . 
Refined Douh. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto, 

Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto, ... 
.^rushed Lumps, . . 
Jl?.feK? SEh * British, cwt. 
COli k EE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Dt‘l. good, and fine cmi. 
Mid. good, and line mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 

Ord. good, and fine ord. 
_,Mk 1. good, and fine mid. 

Domingo, 

Pimento (m Dond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 1C O. P. call. 

Brandy, 

Geneva, 

Grain Whisky, , . 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriffe, pipe. 

Madeira, . . . . . . 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 

Honduras 

Carnpeacliy, . . . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . , 

Cuba, 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amcr. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak, 

Christiansand (dut.paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 

St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Ycl. Cand. 

Home melted, . . . 

HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Pelersburgh, Clean. . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Tines. &Druj.nak. 
Dutch, ..... 
Iri4i, 

MAI’S, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petcrsburgh Firsts, cwL 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, , . 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 

Cod 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . . . 

Inferior, . , 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 

Sea island, line, 
i Good, 

Middling, , , 

Demeraraaml Berbice. 

West India, 

Pernambuco, 

Waranham, 


PRICES CURRENT, Sept. n. 



0 

0 5 
0 2* j 

0 9J 

1 5 1 
0 * 1 2 

1 OJ 1 <i 

0 104 1 0 i 

0 74 10 1 

0 114 1 0 , 

0 10* 0 11*1 


LONDON. 

55 f>G 


55 

r>fi 

57 

05 

60 

71 



80 

00 

80 

00 

76 

81 

82 

88 

— 



26 



. r >l 

57 


67 

do 

102 


— 

__ 

62 

61 

— 

— 

Is Id 

2k 0 

2 1 

3 8 

1 1 

1 9 

1 ~~ 

— 

£1.1 

£50 

— 

— 

— 


22 

28 

— 


£7 

7 15 

7 

7 10 

8 10 


6 0 

8 "() 

9 

10 0 

11 6 

H 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0 10 

1 0 

1 9 

2 0 

15 0 

11 0 

15 fi- 


ll 0 

__ 

6.5 0 

35 3 

29 0 


£11 0 

__ 

36 0 

36 15 

£52 10 


50 

65 


H 

_ 

56 

__ 

39 


39 

__ 

21 

22 

20 

20 10 

0 74 



4 

0 5 

0 24 

0 25 

7 

0 84 

1 0 

1 8 

0 10 

0 11 4 

0 9 

0 104 

0 11 

0 10 

0 JO 

0 ill 
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iUlSTEonorouiCAL Tahle, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh , in the 
Observatory, Calton-hiU. 

N.3 The Observations are made twice every dav, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 

noon.— The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
.Thermometer. 


July. 


July 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
G 
7 
U 
9 

10 

11 


12 


13 

M 

15 

1C 


s 

■H | 

sss 





’PMD 



1 




Wind. 



no 


Thei . 

{ 

A. 45 

M .55 

29.289 

.255 

A . 60 \ 
M.59 f 

W. 

Dull, with 
shrs. rain. 

July 17 { 

48 

M.50 

29.936 

.99° 

A. 64 5 
M.61 / 

f 

A. 45} 

.275 

A. 61 ) 

vv. 

Fair, with 

W { 

\. 46 

.999 

A. 65 

{ 

M.57' 

.108 

M.00J 

smash, warm. 

M.57 

50.216 

M.66 j 

( 

A. 45 

.168 

A. 60) 

Cblc. 

Aftern.thun. 

19 ( 

A. 11 

193 

A. 6 1 ) 

{ 

M.55 

,23(i 

M.60 1 

& light. ruin. 

M.59* 

.102 

M.66 j 


A. 40 

.598 

A. (.2 > 

NW. 

Fofc.li.shrs. 

20 1 

A. 51 

.102 

A. 671 

{ 

M.56 

.581 

M.6 1 / 

.(ftcm.sunsh. 

M.62 

.101 

M.6? j 

{ 

4.45 
M.5 1 

.67 i 
.67 5 

A. 59 \ 
M.60 / 

Cble. 

Dull,butfair. 

41 { 

4. 49 
M.65 

29.9.99 

.99!. 

\. 66 ) 
M.68 

1 


.67 2 

4. 65 ) 

Cblc. 

Foren. sunsh. 

22 1 

A. 51 

.976 

4.67 i 

{ 

M.59 

.615 

M.62 / 

aftern. rain. 

M.65 

.822 

M.68 j 

f 

A. 18 

.195 

A. 60 ) 

Cble. 

Foren. dull. 

23 1 

A. 56 

.765 

A. 68 1 

{ 

M.5H 

.404 

M.61 / 

h.vainaftern. 

M.62 

•676 

M.66 j 

1 

A. 54 

. 03 

\. 64 \ 

W. 

Foren. fair. 

24 1 

A. 47 

.380 

A. 64 1 

1 

M.62 

.*.20 

M.6 5/ 

iftern. shry. 

M.58 

.582 

M 61 

( 

A. 52 

.59* 

.528 

A. (.7 1 

w. 

Fair, with 

«r. J 

4. 46 

.488 

\.61| 

{ 

M.65 

M.(*7 J 

•am slune. 

. 

M.59 

.645 

M.61 i 

r 

A. 5(1 

.525 

A 6 5 ) 

w. 

Morn, cold. 

2G{ 

A. 46 

.791 

\. 6.> \ 

i 

M.57 

.(.22 

M.62 \ 

day sunsh. 

M..»6 

•816 

M.61 J 

i 

A. 50 

.550 

A. 6(i 1 

NW. 

Dull, slight 

27{ 

A. 18 

.811 

A. (.5 | 

l 

M.57 

.550 

M.u" ( 

rain, mmn. 

M.59 

.938 

M.61 J 

i 

A. 52 

.51 1 

A. 63 \ 

w. 

Foren. dull, 

28 1 

A. 45 

.951 

\ . 65 ] 

{ 

M.fil 

.589 

M.62 1 

h.ram aftern. 

M .58 

.955 

M.61 j 

{ 

A. 50 
M.58 

.751 

.675 

A. 62 \ 
M.59 / 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

29 1 

A. 55} 
M.60 

.818 

.728 

V. 65 ) 

M.61 | 

f 

A. AS 

•0>0 

A. 6? \ 

W. 

Fair, sunsh. 

50 { 

V. 1 

.570 

V. 60 1 

\ 

M.66 

.570 

M.7 J J 

very warm. 

M.59 

.556 

M.59 J 

f 

A. 54 

.555 

A. 71 \ 

w. 

Fair, with 

«{ 

A. il 

. '.00 

A. 63 ) 

i 

M.07 

.606 

M.6 (.’/ 

sunshine. 

M.51 

.575 

M.64 j 

( 

i 

a: 50 i 

M.00 I 

.652 

.759 

A. 661 
M.61/ 

w. 

Ditto. 

* 





Average of Rain, 1.980 Inches. 


YViml. 


w. 


NW. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

\v. 

Cldc. 

Cblc. 


ME. 


Dull, h. sh. 
ram aftem. 
Clear fc dull 
alternately. 
Foren. sunsh. 
dull aftern. 
Dull, morn, 
after.sunsh. 
Clear sunsh. 
very warm. 
Dull morn, 
day sunsh. 
Shrs. morn* 
day sunsh. 
Morn. cold, 
day sunsh. 
Day dull, 
h.shrs.even. 
Foren. fair, 
.litem, dull. 


Cblc. 

W. 

\V. 


E. 


E. 


Daysunshme 

Day sunsh. 
shrs. cvc’i. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Hum foren. 
fair aftern. 
Fair, sunsh. 
ai.d warm. 


August. 




= 

— 

— - 


— 



• 

- «— " 

ati.iUi. i 




Tlicr. 

ll.irom. 

Tiler. 

Wind 



Tlicr. 

Itnrom. 

Tlicr. 

| Wind. 



f 

M.42 

29.004 

M.61 ) 
A. 66 f 

Cble. 

Fair, with 


M.45 

29.562 

M.60 

Jc’blc. 

Foren. fajr. 

Aug. I 

i 

A. 57 

,708 

sunshine. 

M 

4. 57 

.216 

A. 60 

.tfterii.h.rem 

m 


M.45 

.732 

M.62 \ 

w. 

Dull, with 

)8 { 

M*.13 

28.99.9 

M.59 

}cb.c 

Thu. A light. 

m 

i 

A. 55 

.741 

A. 63 / 

rain after. 

A. 51 

231 

A. 59 

aft. with bail. 


( 

M.ll 

.755 

M.60 ) 

Cble. 

Rain most 

H 

M.43». 

29.102 

M.60 

1 Oblc. 

Day dull. 

3 

{ 

4.51 

.7 52 

A. 60 f 

part of day. 

A .56 

.558 

A. 60 

hut fair. 

4 

{ 

M.13 
A. 58 

.542 

•3S(' 

M.63 ) 
\. 61 / 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

20 | 

M.16 
A. 57 

.'9.586 M.60 
.529 A. 59 

I™"’ 

1" air lorcn. 

■.I low. aftern. 

5 

{ 

M.17 

A. 5 1 

.327 

.378 

M.59 ) 
A. 60 j 

Cble. 

Showery for 
the day. 

21 [ 

M.46 
\. 56 

.570, M.58 
.089 A. 58 

\> E - 

Rain for the 
lay- 



M.18 

.55' 

M.58 \ 


Dull, wilh 

oof 

M.59 

.919, M.5S 

l,n. 

Fair, witli 


{ 

A. 55 

.086 

V .58 > 


■Ji. rain. 

— i 

4.5 I 

.939, 1 A. (»2 

•.unshine. 


i 

M.18 

.76 i 

4.581 


Dull, but 

«,-rj 

M.10 

.956, M.62 

K sw - 

Hainfoi the 



A. 51 

.601 

M.55 f 

£• 

fait , warm. 


4. 69 

.993 

A* 62 

day. 

Jj 


M. 16 

.117 

A. 621 

w. 

Mulsh, and 

24 1 

M. IS 

.911 M.61 

■ Cble. 

Fair foren. 


i 

A. 60 


M.62 / 

warm. 

A. 59 

..998 A. 61 

-how. aftem. 

ffl 

t 

41.. 50 

.502 

\.Ol) 

w. 

Morn. show. 


M.47] 

50.211 M.62 

tcblc. 

Day fair. 

J 


A. 5.9 

.416 

M.65 / 

day fair. 

“*1 

4.57 

.24 1 ' A .59 

e\en. h. fog. 

10 

* 

M. 15 

.125 

\.65 \ 

w. 

Foren. dull, 

26 1 

M.16 

.256 

M.62 

L w - 

Fa.r, waim. 

\ 

3.57 

.482 

M.62 J 

iftern. sunsh 

A. 59 

.160 A. 6.i 

foggy even. 

11 

< 

M.17 

.116 

M.65 » 

Cblc. 

Dull and 


M.17 

29.166 M.61 

t NE - 

Fair, with 

\ 

4.58 

.415 

A. 62) 

sunsh. alter. 

A. 59 

.999 .4. 6 1 

sun-dune. 

12 

f 

M.45 

.551 

M.65 X 

W. 

riui.te light. 

«, u ( 

M.41 

.988 M.65) 


Morn, dull. 

x 

4. 57 

.431 

A. 60/ 

with hull. 


A. 59 

.1S8 

\. 62 . 

day fair, sun. 

13 

< 

11 4b 

.189 

M.02) 

w. 

Morn, cold, 

29 { 

4T.11 

.788 M.62 


Dull, but 

X 

A. 57 

.574 

A. (il j 

day fair. 

V. 57 

,7»0.A.6J 

fair 

14 

i 

M.467 

, 630 

M.62 ) 

w. 

Day fair, 
h. rain night. 

50 { 

M. 1 > 

.735, M.60) 

\ 1C. 

Dulljhut fair 

X 

A. 57 

.296 

A. do J 

A. 53 

.764- A. 59 j 

and warm. 

15 

{ 

M.47 
A. 59 

.177 

.186 

M.65) 
A. 62 f 

w. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

3l{ 

41.48 

A..M 

.720, M.60) 
.720, A. 6J J 

■ E. 

Ditto. 

16 

{ 

M.46 
A. 56 

.186 

.239 

M.62 X 
A. 61 j 

>w. 

Changeable. 


Average of Rain, 1.938 inches. 
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Alphabetical List of English Ban 

of Jane 1 , and 20ih of August, 1324 ; 

Air, R. Lower Fast SmithfioM, wine-inrrchant. 

A hint, T. Bilston, StafLmlslnre, earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Allcli, W. Grecnukh, coal-merchant. 

Andrew. G. Manchester, merchant. 

Archer, J. Lynn, draper. 

Atkinson, W. ClementVIjne, merchant 
Austin, E. Bodford-plaee, Coin mereqd- road, baker. 
Barber, J. Pump-row, St Luke's, china man. 

Hard well, G. Bungay, linen-draper. 

llarker, T. Medbourn, Leicestershire, corn-factor. 

llariiard, J. G. Skinner street, printer. 

Ifcitger, W. Henley-on-Thames, grocer. 

Battey, W. and E. stall ad, boot-makers, 

Bennett, R. Woodtord, I\sex, blacksmith. 

Birks, K, Slielheld, gmcer. 

Blackburn, T. Se.icombe, Cheshire, tea-gardens- 
keeper. 

Braddoek,J.\V. Portsmouth, musical -instrument- 
seller. 

Blake, J. Constitution-row, St Pancras, boot-ma- 
ker. 

Wakey, T. Mould-gieun, Yorkshire, fancy -manu- 
faeturcr. 

Blundell, It. Liverpool, distiller. 

Bower, J. jun. Wnmslow, Cncshire, cotton-spin- 
ner. 

Bout\ille, W. II. Mdersgatc-street, goldsmith. 
Brett, It. Temple pi ice,' L’ lack f'iars- road, tailor. 
Brooks, It. Oldh on. Lancashire, shop-keeper. 
Brown, G. Begin ‘-street, upholsterer. 

HreLtargh, .1. Manchester, l.icrch.mt. 

Brown, .I.Watcrloo-whnrl, Stiaiul, coal -merchant. 
Burn, -\. \V. T hi ee-t un» court, Miles ’-lane, Canon- 
street, wme-merehant. 

Caplmg, J. Holloway, innkeeper. 

Chandler, J. Sandwich, eorn-iaetor. 

Chorley, T. Bristol, cordwamer. 
t'luet, it. Javei pool, soap-boiler. 

Collmgwood, W. Sunderland, baker. 

Cohen, S. Holy well-street, Shoreditch, linen-dra- 
per. 

Crage, J. Suliusbury, Lancashire, cotton-spumer. 
Crawford, W. jun. Chc.ipsule. 

Cntcbley, J. Manchester, spirit-merchant. 

Crooke. ('. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinncr. 
l)evey, W. Hoi land-street, Blackfuars’-ruad, coal- 
mei chant. 

I)ewe, B. T. Leelilade, Gloucestershire, mercer 
and draper. 

Driver, J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-spinnei. 

DutF, J. (iloucisTr, draper. 

Dubois, C. King-street, Covent-Gardcn, auction- 
eer. 

Eaton, S. and T. Sheniehl, cutlers. 

Errington, («'. audC. D. Niehoils, Croydon, deal- 
ers. 

F.v.ms, 11. Lower East Smith field, oil-merchant. 
Fawcett, It. and J. Atkinson, Albion-plucc, Bai- 
tliolomew Close, coloui-nien. 

Field, S. L. Mint m Vlanc, Cannon-street, silk-ma- 
liulaeturev. 

Fielding, J. Mott ram in Longdcnrialc, Chesliirc, 
corn-dealer. 

Fry, VV. Type-street, letter-founder. 

Gihhins. T. Holywell street, Westminster, scaven- 
ger. 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Gilbert, E. Liverpool, sjmit-merehant. 

Goinpertz, H. Ckipham-ioad, meielunt. 

Green, T. Vassal-row, Kcumngton, builder. 

Green, W. Wellingborough, Nortliamptoiishne, 
carpenter. 

Gieen, J. Boss, innliolder. 

Gnuishaw, G. Blaekbum, grocer. 

Hair, J. Scots wood, Northumberland, coal-lar- 
manutaclurcr. 
liaise, T. Bristol, chemist. 

Harding, It. Bristol, timber-merchant. 

Harnett. E. and J. J. Kelly, Lower Shad well, 
coal-mereliants. 

Ilarrison, J. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner. 

Haskew, J. Cock-hill, Stepney, tobacco- manufac- 
turer. 

Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 


KHUPTCTEs, announced between the 20th 
extracted from the London Gazette. 

Hicks, II. W. C 'on naught-i news, horse-dealer. 
Hilton, W. Brrvton hill, stage-coach-master, 
llohigh, G. Size-lane, tea-dealer, 
lloldswoith, B. Calcutta, ^ orksliirc, flax-spinner. 
Holl, F. Piccadilly, tavern-keeper. 

HolJ, G. Lotlibury, hat-manufacturer. 

Hooker, J. Shcemess, woollen-draper. 

Hunt, G. Leiccstcr-srpiarc, linen-draper. 

Izod, J. Lomlou-road, auctioneer. 

Japha, D. M. Colehester-strect, Savage-gardens. 
Johnson, J. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, gro- 
cer. 

Johnson, J. and J. Davies Ferry-wharf, Vauxhall, 
coal-inei chants. 

Jones, J. Livcrjiooi, brrwor. 

Kentish, N. L. St Michael, near Winchester, dealer 
and chapman. 

Kershaw, A. Ilamsbottom, Lancashire, timber, 
dealer. 

I.aing, B. Fenchurch-street, ship-owner. 

Lawton, J. Rob. Cross, Saddleworth, wool-stap- 
ler, Yorkshire. 

Lees, J. N. Wigan, linen-draper. 

Lowricston, 1). Manor-row, llothcrhithc, mastcj 
mariner. 

MaOGeorgc, W. Lower Fore- street, Lambeth, 
brewer. 

M*lLu\ J. Liverpool, grocer. 

Marchant, T. Biightou, nullefr 
Marshall, J. Black- llorse-yaril, GrayVIan-Lano, 
box-maker. 

Martin, J. Beech**, farmer. 

Matthews, B. t'hambci -street, Goodmaii's-ficlds, 
liquor-merchant. 

Meek, K. Knaresborough, linen-merchant. 
Mogford, II. ('raven street, Strand, tail oi. 

Moore, N. Wigan, hop and seed-dealer. 

Moody, W. Holywell-row, Shoreditch, carman. 
Moigau, W. Ll.inally, butcher. 

Munk, W. Wai wick-place. White- Cross-street, 
dealer m spruce. 

Nathan, IV. and W. Mansol-streel, GoodmanV 
liclds, qmll-merchants. 

Neise, M. G. Parliament-street, accoutrement- 
makei . 

Newal, J. Beacon slicld, Bucks, draper. 

Newbold, W. llouvene-strcet. Fleet-street, tailor. 
Nicholson, B. Plymouth, wine-merchant. 
Nichols, K. otley, Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 
Noyce, F. T. Bichmond, shoemaker. 

Parker, T. Charles street. City-road, grocer. 
Pearce, W. Oreston, Devonshire, flout -merchant. 
lYnn, W. B. Datehet, Bucks, bookseller. 

Phelps, (3. B. Mart in’ s-lane, Cannon sticet, vel- 
lum-hinder. 

Pickthull, W. Broughton-m-lhe-Furness, Lanca- 
shire, caLinet-makci . 

Place, It. Mountsorroll, victualler. 

Powell, L. Dover, mmer. „ , . 

Powell, T. Foust-wh..!-., Earl-slrcet, Blackfnars, 
eorn-factoi. 

Price, V\ . late of Fetter-lane, optician. 

Pulley, II. Bedford, drapci. 

Bauson, J. Sunderland, currier. 

Bees, J. Carmarthen, draper. 

Bitchic, U. P. London, merchant. 

Bohmson, W. Livcipoul, upholsterer. 

Bookc, B. Halifax, merchant. 

Slielheld, T. Durham, ironmonger. 

Short is, T. Bristol, soap- manufacturer. 

Smith, J. Bristol, tallow-merchant. 

Smith, M. Cockermouth, mercer. 

Speakinan, J. llardshaw-withm WinilJe, Lanca- 
shire, shopkeeper. 

Steumng, 11. Beigate, coal-dealer. 

Swindells, J. Bnmnngtoii, Cheshire, house-builder. 
Sykes, J. Wood-street, woollen-warehouseman. 
Taylor, T. Shad Thames, flour-factor. 

Tlncrrcy, C. de, late of Cambridge, patentee of 
]ialcnt bits. 

Travis, W. Andcnshaw, Lancashire, liatter. 
Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshiic, currier. 

Tmc, B. N. Wakefield, hooksellei. 

W.ikc, W. J. and T. M. Southwick, Durham, 
ship-builders. 

Wa--.sc, L. Warwick-placc, Gicat -Suricy- street, 
merchant. 
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Watson, J. Bromsgrove, draper. 

Wightwick, J. W. Greenliammerton, Yorkshire, 
vintner. 

Wintle, J. North-street, City-road, silversmith. 
Williams, M. Old Bailey, ealing-housc-kccpcr. 
Wise, C Handling, near Maidstone, paper-maker. 


Wise, R. and G. Wood-street, merchants. 
Witham, It. Halifax, banker. 

Wood, J. Leeds, woolstapler. 

Wright, It. Low Ireby, Cumberland, grocer. 
Wright, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st 
of July and 31st of August, 1324, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, William, senior, grocer in Ayr. 

Camck, John, stone and china-merchant inGlas- 
' ftow. 

Chisholm, Duncan, solicitor in Inverness, general 
merchant, and dealer m leather there. 

Ewart, John, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, Gil- 
mour-street, Paul’s Work, Edinburgh. 

Gilfillan, John, and Co. late manufacturers in 
Glasgow. 

Graham, James, manufacturer m Glasgow. 

MacCullooh, John, and (’o. merchants in Glas- 
gow. 

Marr, Robert and Son, merchants, Leith ; and 
Mari , Alexander, sole surviving partner of that 
concern. 

Moon, Duncan, late china-merchant and tavern- 
keeper m Edinburgh. 

Orr and ( 'ompony , masons and builders in Glas- 
gow. 

Phillips, Lawrence, manufacturer and merchant 
in Glasgow. 

Stevenson, Simonf liaberd.isher in Edinburgh. 

Thomson, Robert Scott, druggist and apothecary 
in Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Adam, James, the deceased, some time merchant 
and shipowner in Arbroath; a final dividend 
after 30th August. 

Anderson, William, late tanner m Glasgow ; a 
Final dividend on 13th July. 

Bvars, Richard, and ( 'onipany, spirit-dealers in 
’Glasgow; a first dividend after 17th August. 

faisc well, Walker and George, and Robert Caisc- 
well and Coni] wm y , man 1 1 fact u rers in Paisley ; a 
dividend after 17th August, to those creditors 
only who were too late in lodging their claim 
for the first division. 


Caw, James, some time merchant in Perth, after- 
wards at Benehil, county of Perth ; a final divi- 
dend 25th September. 

Cumming, John, ship-owner, agent, and wharfin- 
ger, Leith; a first and final dividend 1st Sep- 
tember. 

Davidson, David, merchant in Glasgow ; a divi- 
dend on 3 1st July. 

Drydcn, William, skinner in Jedburgh; a divi- 
dend on 21st September. 

Hay, William, late merchant in Perth; a first 
dividend on 10th September. 

Hume, James, late wine-merchant and spirit- 
dealer in Edinburgh; a dividend after 23d Au- 
gust. 

Jameson, Peter, and Company, clolliicTs in Glas- 
gow ; a second dividend after 21st August. 

M‘Phedran, Dugald, and Soil, laic merchants and 
fish-curcrs in Greenock; a final di\ idcml alter 
the 31st August. 

Peat, Robert, manufacturer in Dundee; a final 
dividend after 2ist August. 

Rae, John, eandlemakcr in Edinburgh ; a divi- 
dend after 31st July. 

Roger, James, junior, merchant in Greenock; a 
final dividend 21th September. 

Saunders, John, junior, merchant, Leith ; a di\ i- 
dcud after 12th August. 

Scott and Machcan, merchants in Inverness; a 
dividend 1st October. 

Sloan, Anthony, cloth-merchant in Wigton ; a di- 
\ iden.l on 18th August. 

Steel, William, merchant in Glasgow ; a dividend 
on 27th September. 

Stevenson and Duff, merchants in Dunkcld ; a 
dividend of Is. on the estate of James Steven- 
son. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


July. 


L. Gds. Lt. Douglas, Cap. by purch. \ ice Lord 
Belhavcn and Stenton,rct. 50 J line, 
1821 

Cor. and Sub.- 1 1. Culhbert, Lt. do. 
for. IS on. G. W. Edwards, from 17 
Dr. for. and Sub.-Lt. do. 

2 l)r. G. Capt. fhamberlayn, Maj. by purch. 

vice Lt. Col. Gordon, ret. 1 July 
Lt. Knox, Capt. do. 

for. .Smith, Lt. do. 

Curtis, from h. p. 7 Dr. for. do. 

7 J. Osborn, for. by purch. vice Payne, 

ret. 24 June 

1 Dr. T. J. Kkipwith, Cor. by purch. vice 
Beaumont, ret. 8 July 

0 for. H. T. Lord Pelham, from 15 Dr. 

Cor. vice Sparrow, h. p. 17 Dr. ree. 
diffi 24 June 

7 Eiis. Warde, from 4 F. Cor. by purch. 

vice Pringle, prom. do. 

10 Troop Serj. Maj. Kmkie, Qu. Mast. 

vice Rogers, dead. 1 July 

15 Cor. Shed den, f. m. h. p. 17 Dr. Cor. 

(paying diffi) vie e Lord Pelham 0 
ib. 21 June 

17 IL i' - M. tlreville. Cor. by purch. vice 

Ed war ties, 2 Life Gds. 30 do. 
Gren. Gds. Lt. Vernon, Lt. and (.'apt. by purch. 

vice Bruce, ret. 8 July 

G. V. Wigtain, Ens, and Lt. l>y pur. 

do. 


Lt. M * Combi e, fromh. p. Afnc. for. 

Lt. vice Graham, 17 E. 21 June 
A. H. Ormsliy, Ens. vice Glover, 2 
W. I. It. 20 do. 

T. Bryne, do. 30 do. 

A. W. A lloway, do. by purch. vice 
Warde, 7 Dr. 24 do. 

Ens. Laid F. Lennox from G2 F. Id. 

vice Bourkc, dead. do. 

f apt. Ball, Maj. by purch. vice Lt. 

Col. De fourcy, ret. do. 

Lt. Baynes, Capt. do. 

Ens. fabler, Lt. do. 

Clark, from 70 E. S July 

J. J. Fenton, Ens. vice Berwick, Afi. 

Colonial Corps. 20 June 

Ens. Carr, Lt. vice Orr, dead. 20 Dec. 

1823 

Smith, do. vice Clancy, dead. 

31 do. 

Mackenzie, late of 70 F. Ens. 

25 June 1821. 
G. M. Archer, Ens. 20 do. 

Lt. Graham, from 1 F. Lt. vice Har- 
rison, h. p. African corps. 24 do. 

Vignolcs, from h. p. It. Art. Lt. 

vice Sullivan, h . p. ree. difl'. do. 
C. C. Hay, Ens. vice Soden, 2 W. 1. 

R. 27 do. 

Bt. Maj. Hughes, Maj. vice Craig, 2 
W. I. R. 25 do. 


24 
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Lt. Ewing, Capt. do. Ens. Soden, from 19 F. do. 27 June 

Eii£. Dirom, Lt. do. — — Conran, from Cl F. do. 28 do. 

('. Sturgeon, Ens. do, Glover, from 1 F. da 29 do. 

27 Capt. Lamlon, from h. p. 70 F. Capt. J. M‘ Donnell, Ena/ vice Wctlierell, 

vice Franklyn, cancelled, 24 da dead, * 25 "Mar, 

2 ( J ■■ ■ Clumbers, from 90 F. do.vicc R. Grey, do. 25 June 

Jollifte, h. p. Hourbon R. do. J. Rrennan, do. 26 do. 

51 Ens. M inchin, fromh. p. 100 F. Ens. W. Lardner, do. 27 do. 

vice Boileau, 2 Vet. Bn. do. A. Tomkins, do. 28 do. 

W. N. Thomas, do. vice Burrows, As. Surg. Ritchie, Surg. vice Tedlic, 

African Colonial Corps, 28 do. dead. 1 July 

38 Gent. Cadet E. Thowld, from R. Mil. Ilo*p. As. Wilson, As. Surg. do. 

Coll. do. vice Bagot, 62 F. 21 do. Ceylon R. Uo.sp. As. M‘l)ennot, As. Surg. vice 
\V. Zuhlcke, from R. IloaLon, dead. 25 Dec. 1825. 


Mill. Colu do. vice Woodbum, 
dead. do. 

47 W. 1). Ilewson, do. vice Smith, dead, 

25 do. 

48 Lt. Vander Mculen, Capt. by purch. 

vice Mackay, ret. 24 do. 

En-,. O’Brien, Lt. do. 

A. Erskmc, Ens. do. 

Gent. Cadet J. J. Louth, from U. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Mackenzie, R Afri- 
can Colonial Corps. 5 July 

50 Ens. Gill. Lt. vice Ross, 2 W. I. R. 

25 June 

IF. M. Otwav. Ens. do. 

fil S. Hood, do", vice Conran, 2 IV. 1. 11. 

28 do. 

62 Ens. Bagot, from 38 F. do. vice L oul 

F. Lennox, 7 F. 24 do. 

67 Bt. lit. Col. Gubbins, from 75 F. Lt. 

Col. by purch. vice Mackay. ict. 


bJuly 

75 J. J. 11. Boys, Ens. vice Patterson, 

African ( olonial Corps, 27 J un e 

BU Maj. Stewart, Maj. by purch. vice 
Gubbins, 67 F. 8 July 

lit. Ori, Capt. do. 

Ens. Vernon, Lt. do. 

G. Davison, Ens. do. 


76 Gent. Cadet C. Clark, from R. Mill. 

Coll. Ens. vice Langmcad, 44 F. 

24 June 

linn . C. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice 
(Mark, 8 F. 8 July 

77 R. Harper, Ens. vice Congreve, dead. 

25 June 

78 Ens. M*Alpin, Lt. vice Fraser, Afr. 

Col. Corps. do. 

N. Cameron, Ens. do. 

81 Gent Cadet G. Reeves, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. vice Splainc, Afr. Col. 
Corps, 1 July 

83 R. Kelly, Ens. vice Lisle, dead. 

25 June. 

85 Ilosp. As. Rrown, As. Surg. vice 

Whitney, 90 F. 8 July 

87 Serj. Carr, Qua. Mast, vice Paul, 

dead. 24 June 

88 lion. C. Monckton, Ens. by purch. 

vice Hartopp. ret. J July 

95 Lt. Rafter, from h. p. 81 F. Paym. 

21 June 

91 T. A. Sou ter, Ens. vice Oxley, Afr. 

Col. Corps. 30 do. 

97 Ens. Leslie, Lt. by purch. vice Scott. 

ret. 1 July 

W. T.Stannus, Ens. do. 

F. C. Barlow, Ens. vice Burlton, Afr. 
Corps. 2 do. 

98 Surg. Vassall, from h. p. 24 F. Surg. 

1 do. 

99 Capt. llill, from h. p. Bourbon lt. 

Capt vice Chambers, 29 F. 21 June 
Rifle Brig. G. Maekinnou, 2d Lt. vice Robertson, 
Afr. Col. Corps. 29 do. 

1 W. I. R. Lt. Myers, Capt. by purch. vice Ilall, 
ret. 24 do. 

Ens. Johnston, Lt. do. 

J. Pentland, Ens. do. 

Maj. Craig, from 24 F. Lt. Col. 25 do. 

Ilill, from h. i>. 6 W. 1 It. Maj. 

vice Jolly, cancelled 24 do. 

Lt. Ross, from 50 F. Capt. 25 do. 
Ens. M‘ Vicar, Lt. do. 

— — Henry, do. do. 

Lt Griffiths, fromh.p. Art Driv. Lt 
26 do. 

llenry, from h. p. 52 F. do. do. 

M'Ghcc, from h. p. 5G F. do.do. 

Lt and Qua. Mast Hughes, do. 27 do. 


R. Afr. Col. C. Maj. Gen. Turner, Colonel 
vice Sir C. M‘ Car thy, dead, 

1 July, 1824. 
Lt. Fraser, from 78 V. Capt. vice 
Sparks, dead. 25 June 

— — M'Combic, from l F. Capt. vice 
I/Kstrangc, dead. 1 July 

Ens. Erskmc. Lt 25 June 

Greet ham, do. do. 

* Berwick, from 10 F. do. 26 do. 

Patterson, from 75 F. 27 do. 

Borrows, from 31 F. do. 28 do. 

2d Lt. Robertson, from Rifle. Rrig. 

Jit. 29 do. 

Ens. Oxley, from 96 F. do. 30 do. 

Kphuiie, from 81 F. do. 1 July 

Burlton, from 97 F. do. 2 do. 

Mackenzie, from 48 F. do. 3 do. 

J. M. Calder, Ens. 25 June 

J. Stapleton, do. 26 do. 

Ilosp, As. C.cddcs, As. Surg. vice 
1’icton, dead. 8 July 

2 Vet Bn. Ens. Boileau, from 51 F. Ens. vice 
Ella, ret. list. 24 June 

Unattached . 

Major D’Esfe, from Dr. Gds. Lt . Col. 
ot inf. by puich. vice M. Gen. Mac- 
quarie, ret. I July, 1891. 

Somerset, from (’ape Corps ('a v. 

do. by purch. vice M. Gen. .Sir C. 

1 lolloway, ret. 17 do. 

0 / (hiuucc Depat Imnit. 

2d Capt Butts, Cap. 18 June, 1821. 

Maunsell, from lt. p. 2d 

Capt. do. 

1st Lieut Wooleombe, do. do. 

2d Lieut Trebeek, 1st Lieut. do. 
Gent. Cadet Boger, 2d Lieut. do. 
1st Lieut Ramsden, from h. p. 1st 
Lieut vice Monroe, h. p. 25 do. 

Symons, from h. p. do. 21 do. 

Bt. Maj. and 2d Capt. Ord. Adjt vice 
Stewart, res. Adj. only. 1 July 

Chapin / us J)rpa tint cut. 

The very Rev. R. llodgson, D. D. 
Dean of C.HHe, Chaplain General 
to the fmees, vice Arehdeacon 
Owen, dead. 12 July, 1824. 

JTosjj/tat Staff. 

Assist Surg. Fenton, from h. p. 15 
Assist, burg, vice Ilosp. Assist. Fer- 
gusson, African Col, Corps. 25 June, 
1824. 

Acting Ilosp. Assist Bell, Ilosp. As- 
sist vice Wilson, 2 W. 1. R. I July 
P. Campbell, do. vice Geddas. Af- 
rican Col. Corps. do. 

Exchanges, 

Cap. Christie, from 5 Dr. G. ree. difl’. 

with Cap. Hay, h. p. 37 F. 

: _Bond, from 17 Dr do. with John- 
son, h. p. 19 Dr. 

M'Lean, from 44 F. with Jacob, 

65 F. 

Lieut Warren, from 54 F. Lieut 
Campbell, h. p. 24 F. 

Lacy, from 75 F. roc. diff. witfi 

Salmon, h. p. 10 F. 

Sparks, from 2 W. I. R. with 

Wigmorc, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Lewis, fiom Ceylon Regt. with 

Emslic, h. p. 83 F. 

Paym. Wood, from 15 F. With Capt. 
Walker, h. p. 41 F. 
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CSept. 


Assist Suig. Cutler, from 2 Life 
Guards with Assist Surg. Gilder, 
1 *. h. Gren. Gds. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Major-Gen. Macquarie, from 73 F. 

Sir C. Holloway, from R. 

Eng. 

Licut.-Colonel Gordon, 2 Dr. G. 

Dc Courcv, 8 F. 

Mackay, G7 F. 

Captain Ld. Belhaven and S ten ton, 
Life Gds. 

— — Bruce, Gren. Gds. 

Mackay, 48 F. 

Hall, 1 W. 1. It 

Lieut. Scott, 97 F. 

Cornet Payne, 7 Dr. G. 

Beaumont, l Dr. 

Ensign Hartopp, 88 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Major Jolly, 2 W. I. R. 

CJapt. Franklyn, 27 F. 

Deaths. 

Major Gen. Macquarie, late of 73 F. July 1 824 
Major Maxwell, It. Art. at Pau. 1 8th June 

Kupcr, h. p. 3 lluss. Gcr. Leg. Vcrden, 

SJuly 

Captain M'Combie, Afric. Col. Corps. 

- Robinson, h. p. 33 F. 0 July 

Lieut. M'Kenzie, A F. Dominica, 7 June, 1824 
Orr, 1G F. Badula, Ceylon, 28 Dec. 1823 


Lieut Ciancy, IGF. Kandy, Ceylon, 30 do. 

Churc h, 2 ) F. Portsmouth, 25 June, 182 1 

. Campbell, h. p. 1 F. Glasgow, 9 May 

Locke, h. p. 10 F. 15 Feb. 

Summers, li. p, 62 F. Ramsay, Isle of Man, 

J6 June 

Gordon, h. p. 71 F. 29 May 

Crane, h. p. R. Art. Portseo, May 

— — Allan, h. p. Queen's Amor. Rangers, New 
Brunswick, 1 1 <><*t. 

M'Kciuie, h, p. 1 Lt. Dr. Gcr. Leg. drown- 
ed in Hanover, 9 June 

Muller, h. p. Brunsw. Inf. 21 Sept. 

Cornet Spier, h. p. Waggon Tr. Calais, 14 May, 


2d Lieut Wilson, late lnv. Art. Woolwicb, 

12 July 

O'Brien, li. p. 21 F. Sligo, 8 June 

Ensign Smith, 47 F. 

Congreve, 77 F. 

» - - O'Meara, Afric. Col. Corps. 

Archer, h. i». 12 F. Lynnngton, 9 July, 1821 

Whiteiuord, h.p. Campbell’s Rcc. Corps, 

28 April 

Cogan, G8 F. killed by lightning at Quebec, 


Gunn, late 3 Vet. Bn. Edinburgh. 5 July 

Quar-Masl. Rogers, 10 Dr. Dublin, 5 June, 1821 
Mitchell, 20 F. Tralee, 23 do 


Mi dicat Department. 

.Surg. Tod, 4 Dr. Kalra, Bombay, 20 Feb. 1824 

Ritchie, 2 W. 1. It. St Jago, Africa, 2(» Mar. 

Braid, h.p. 8 IF. 18 June 

Staff Assist Surg. Kent, London, 51 May 


August . 

Brevet Capt Owen, h. p. (employed as Chief 19 
Eng. in New South Wales) Major 
in the Army 29 July, 1824 

Capt. Filthier, East Tnd. Comp. Serv. 
and Payin. of Comp. Depot at Chat- 
ham, to have local rank of Capt. 20 
while so employed 22 do. 

A. Nieholl, late a Serj. 49 F. and Fort 21 
Adjut. in Canada, to have rank of 
Ens. while so employed 5 Aug. 

4 Dr. G. Capt. Chatterton, from 7 Dr. G. Maj. 
by purch. vice d’Estc, prom. 

2 1 July 

7 Lt. Nugent, Capt. by purch. vice 2 G 

Chatterton, 4 Dr. G. do. 

('or. Unett, Lt do. 

J. Bolton, Cor. do. 29 

Sctj. Major Hickman, Rid. Mast, 
from 15 Dr. Cor. 15 do. 39 

4 Dr. Assist. Surg. Thompson, from 59 F. 

Surg. vice Tod, dead 5 Aug. 

Paym. Wildey, from h. p. 40 F. 

Paym. vice Kerr, exeli. 12 do. 

7 Lt Hill, Capt. by purch. vice G ordoi i , 

ret 29 July 13 

Cor. Broadhcad, Lt. do. 

A. W. Biggs, Cor. do. 

12 Lt Pallisar, Capt by purch. vic-e 51 

Craufurd, Cape Corps 12 Aug. 

Ens. England, from 77 F. Lt. 19 do. 53 

15 Capt. Lane, Major by purch. vice 

Booth, ret. 5 Aug. 54 

Lt. Temple, Capt. do. 

Cor. Musgravc, Lt do. GO 

J. Shelley, Cor. do. 

1 F. Ens. Williamson, Lt. vice M'Combie, 68 
Afr. Col. Corps 22 July 

5 F. Hill, Lt vice M'Kenzie, dead 71 

8 June 

J. W. King, Ens. 12 Aug. 

J. Campbell, Ens. 22 July 72 

10 F. 2d Lt. Dayrell,Trom Rifle Br. Lt by 

purch. viee Birch, ret. do. 73 

Major Gordon, from 21 F. Major, 

vice ltudsdcJl, h. p. 3 Ceylon llegi. 77 

29 do. 

14 W. L. O’Hallorai), Ens. vice La 79 

Roche, res. 1 1 Jan. 

18 Ens. Latouchc, Lt by purcli. vice 

French, prom. 15 July 

G. 11. Peel, Ens. do. 

T. C, Graves, do. vice Young, 20 F. 

12 Aug. 82 


Bt. Major Lockyer, Major by purch. 

vice Broomfield, ret. 22 July 

Lt. Rose, Cap! . d“. 

Ens. Staling, Lt do. 

R. F. Poore, Ens. do. 

Ens. Young, from 18 F. Lt. vice 
Church, dead 12 Aug. 

2d Lt. Booth, 1st Lt. a ice Brody, 
Afr. Col. Co. 1» July 

Ens. Pentland, fiom 1 W. L R. 2d 
Lt. do. 

Maj. M'Laine, from h. p. 5 Ceylon 
It Maj. vice Gordon, 10 F. 29 do. 
Ens. Babington, do. vice Roberts, 
dead J2 Aug. 

R. J. E. Rich, Ens. do. 

Qua. Mast. Serj. Knee bone. Qua. 

Mast, vice Mitchell, dead 15 July 
Bt Lt. Col. Liudusay, Lt. Col. by 
puich. vice Sturt, ret. 12 Aug. 

lit. Maj. Mncphcrsou. Maj. do. 
Lt. CalUuotl, Capt. (lo. 

Ells. Loi-kie, Lt. cV*. 

G. C. Borough, Ens. do. 

Lt. Marshall, Capt. vice Cuthbortson, 
dead 22 July 

2d Lt. Hay, from 51 F. Lt. do. 
Lt. Tyndalc, Copt, by purch. vice 
Jas. Ross, ret. 5 A tig. 

IJ. Halcott, from 87 F. Lt viee An- 
sticc, h. p. li Dr. 29 July 

C. Warren, Ens. vice Hay, IS F. 

22 do. 

Serj. Maj. Liddccl, from 7 F. 2d Lt. 

and to act as Adj. 19 Aug. 

W. Smith, Ens. vice Cogan, dead 

29 July 

Ens. Connor, Lt. viee Coates, dead 
19 Aug. 

Seymour, Ens. do. 

Lt. Murray, from h. p. 24 F. Lt. vice 
Rose, cxch. do. 

Maj. Bamford, from 97 F. Maj. vice 
Cameron, h. p. York Chass. 12 do. 
J. Lomax, Ens. by purch. vice Eng- 
land, 12 Dr. 19 do. 

Capt. Marshall, Maj. by purch. vice 
Campbell, prom. 23Ju , y 

Lt. Browne, Capt. by purch. vice 
Marshall, prom. 12 Aug 

Ens. Waule, Lt. <to. 

T. ( 1 1 ombii *, Ens. do, 

Lt. Mortimer, vice Field, dead, 9 Mai. 

8 
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Eds. Greene, Lt. 19 Aug. 

J. Trollope, Ens. do. 

84 Capt. Coloinb, from h. p. 37 F. Cant. 

vice Tonson, cxch. do. 

66 Lt. Grey, Capt. by purch. vice Hogg, 

Ens. Close, Lt. do. 

P. Lc Poer Trench, Ens. _ do. 

87 Lt. Mildmay, from h. p. 22 Dr. Lt. 

vice Halcott, 53 F. 29 July 

88 W. P. Gallway, Ens. vice Doyes, 2 

W. I. It. do. 

92 Capt. Cameron, from h. p. 79 F. 

Capt. vice Phelan, exch. 19 Aug. 
97 Maj. Paterson, from h. p. York 

Chass. Maj. vice Bamford, 73 F. 

12 do. 

93 Lt. Goodiff, from h. p. 31 F. Lt. vico 

Logan, cxch. do. 

Rifle Brig. W. Lloyd, 2d Lt. by purch. vice Duy- 
rell,l()F. 22 July 

Lt. Molloy, Capt. vice Skeill, dead 

5 Aug. 

2d Lt Maclean, 1st Lt. do. 

C. Bagot, Page of Honour to the 

King, 2d Lt do. 

1 W. I. It. E. G. Ellis, Ens. vice Pcntland, 21 F. 

15 July 

2 Ens. Spence, Lt. vice M ‘Car thy, 

dead, do. 

F. W. Watson, Ens. do. 

Ilosp. As. Murray, As. Surg. 22 do. 
Ens. Boycs, from 88 F. Lt. 29 do. 
Staff As. Surg. O’Beimc, Surg. vice 
Ritchie, dead 5 Aug. 

Ens. and Adj. Curry, rank of Lt 

6 Aug. 

Ens. Sutherland, Lt. vice Dunne, 
dead 7 do. 

E. E. Nicolls, Ens. do. 

Cape C. (Cat'.) Bt Maj. Craufurd, from 12 Dr. 

Maj. by purch. vice Somerset, dead 
5 Aug. 

R.Afr.Col.C. Lt. Brady, from 21 F. Capt vice M‘- 
Co*nbie, dead 15 July 

D. Turner, Ens. vice O’Meara, dead 

do. 

Capt De Barrallier, from h. p. 32 F. 
Capt. vice Baynes, exch. 12 Aug. 

1 Vet Bn. Ens. Russel, from h. p. 6 F. Ens. 

(repay the diff. he rec. upon exch. 
to h. p.) vice Karr, ret list 29 do. 

2 Lt (Gray, from h. p. C F. Lt vice 

Pope, ret. list 15 do. 

Vet. Comps. \Bt Lt. Col. Burke, from h. p. Dil- 
for Newf. f Ion’s 11. Maj. 25 July 

Capt. Pilkington, from h. p. 5. F. 
Capt do. 

■ Rudkin, from h. p. 100 F. do. 

— Mackenzie, from h. p. York 

Lt. Inf. Vol. Capt do. 

Lt Campbell, from h. p. 72 F. Lt do. 

Croly, from h. p. 81 F. do. 

— Daunt, from h. p. 62 F. do. 

Stanley, h. p. 15 F. do. 

Dunne, from h. p. 25 F. do. 

Ingall, from h. p. 70 F. do 

Ens. Clarke, from h. p. 50 F. Ens. do. 

Philpot, from h. p. 62 F. do. 

— Walker, from h. p. 90 F. do. 

Garrison . 

Lt. Col. Bclford, of late 3 Vet Bn. 
Fort Maj. of Dartmouth Castle, 
vice Wright, dead 12 Aug. 1824. 
Unattached . 

Maj. Campbell, from 97 F. Lt Cot 
of Inf. by purch. vice Maj. Gen. 
Laroont, ret. 10 July, 1821. 

Royal Military College. 

Capt. Clias to be Superintcndant of 
Gymnastic Exercises, with rank and 
pay of (’apt in the Army while so 
employed. 5 Aug. 

StafT. 

Bt Maj. Cochrane, h. p. 103 F. Insp. 
Fid. Off. Mil. Nova Scotia, with 
rank of Lt Col. in the Army, 
15 July 

Capt. Bentley, from lato 1 Vet. Bn 
Staff Capt at Chatham, vice Dal- 
gety, ret. list. 19 Aug 

Vol. XVI. 


Commissariat Department. 

Comm. Clerk, T. Walker, Den. As. 
Comm. Gen. Ip July 

T. Stafford, do. 

W. Bishop, do. 

— J. Finlay, do. 

Hospital Staff. 

Staff Surg. Tully, Dep. Insp. of Hos- 
pitals 22 July 

Dr Arthur, from h. p. Physician to 
the Forces, vice Deneck c, h. p. 

15 do. 

As. Surg. Rosser, from h. p. 3. F. As. 

Surg. vice Wharrie, dead 22 do. 
Ilosp. As. Young, As. Surg. vice Law, 
dead 14 Aug. 

E. J. Bulled, Ilosp. As. do. 

Exchanges. 

Major Macintosh, from 93 F. with Major Bozon, 
h. p. 81 F. 

Bt. Major Cane, from 65 F. with Capt. Senior, 
h. p. 18 F. 

Mcachan, from 24 F. with Capt Stack, 

h. p. 88 F. 

Capt Phillimorc, from Gren. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Saundcrson, h. p. 81 F. 

Mahon, from 29 F. with Capt. lion. J. H. 

Cradock, h. p. 3 W. I. II. 

French, fiom 81 F. with Capt. Seooncs, 

li. p. 

Hart from 82 F. with Capt Brutton, h. p. 

75 F. 

Driberg, from 83 F. with Capt. Haggcrston, 

Ceylon Rcgt. 

Heard, from 87 F. with Capt Moore, h. p. 

101 F. 

Cornet Simpson, from R. Ha Gds. rec. diff. with 
Ensign Ld. Russell, h. p. 48 F. 

Ensign Thomson, from 8 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Byron, h. p. 42 F. 

Bennett, from 68 F. with Ensign Bernard, 

h. p. 16 F. 

Qua. Mast. Cockbum, from 17 Dr. with Lieut 
Nicholson, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Surg. Walker, from 32 F. with Surg. Bampfield, 
h. p. Meuron's Rcgt 

Assisi. Surg. Latham, from 57 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Doyle, h. p. 35 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Maj. Gen. Lamont, late of 92 F. 

Col. Earl of Granard, Longford MiL 
Maj. Booth, 15 Dr. 

Broomfield, 19 F. 

Capt Gordon, 7 Dr. 

James Ross, 51 F. 

Lieut Birch, 10 F. 

Ens. La Iloclic, 14 F. 

Deaths. 

Maj. Gen. D. Campbell. 

Prevost, from 67 F. Bath, 9 Aug. 1824. 

Lieut Col. Warren, 47 v . 

Major Percival, late of 18 F. Malta, 8 May, 1824. 

Ashton, late 12 F. Egham, H Aug. 

Richardson, late 5 Veteran Bn. Ainbotsc, 

France, _ . ** May. 

Capt. Gell, 1 F. at Chmgput, on march for Tn- 
ehinojHjly, 18 Feb. 1824. 

Kotton, 17 F. 

Field, 82 F. Mauritius, 8 March. 

Yorkc, 95 F. Malta, 1 July. 

Skeil, Rifle Brig. 

Lumsdain, late Invalids, Invergellie, N. B. 

17 Nov. 1823. 

- — Thompson, late Garr. Bat near Birming- 
ham, 24 June, 1824. 

Allott, late 5 Vet Bn. Hague Hall, York- 
shire, 15 do. 

- - . - J. Wingate Weeks, h. p. Nova Scotia Fcnc. 
and Town AdjSof Cape Briton, Cape Briton, 

23 do. 

Lieut Roberts, 26 F. 

Skelton, 46 F. Relgaum, Madras, 

b 10 Feb. 182L 

Cottman, 60 F. Barbadoes, 

Coates, 71 F. Glasgow, 

Dunne, 2 W. I. R. 

M‘ Car thy, do. 

Hayter, R. Eng. Colombo, 


2 July. 
28 do. 


21 March. 


ight, Fort Maj. Dartmouth CastJe. 
- -■ ■ telnval 

3 A 


^rJbVoul is, /J^lItteiTi v a l . Dublin 3 June. 
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Lieut Dailey, h. p. 6 F. Brough, Westmoreland, 

29 do, 

, — Elmore, h. p. 72 F. Secunderabad, 

15 Dec. 1823. 

— ■ - Laird, h. p. 86 F. Gateshead, Durham, 

22 July, 1824. 

Crean, h. p. 1 Gar, Bn. Stream's Town. 

Co. Mayo, 11 June. 

Ensign Glass, late 6 Vet. Bat Musselburgh, 

22 July. 

— M'Cabe, h« p. Cape Co. Jersey, 21 June. 


Ensign Bond, late 5 R. Vet Bat Brewood, Staf- 
ford, 17 July. 

Paymaster Williams, 82 F. Mauritius, 7 Apr. 1824. 
■ — ■ — Harrison, h. p. 83 F. 

Quart Mast Murray, h. p. Durham Fene. Cav. 

Feb. 1824. 

Sure. Buchanan, h. p. 9 F. Glasgow, 14 Aug. 1824. 
Stan Assist. Surg. Law, Africa. 

Vet. Surg. Harrison, h. p. York Huss. Tedding- 
ton, 27 May, 1824. 


Names. 

Captains . 
William Sandom 
Lord Byron 
Thomas Fa veil, (com.) 
Philip Pi|»on 
Octavius V. Vcmon 
John F. Studdcrt 
Hon. J. A. Maude 
Lord Napier 
John M. Laws, (com.) 
John M'Causland, (com.) 
Henry J. Lceke 
Robert 11. Barclay 
C. H . Fremantle 
James Scott 
Provo W. P. Wallis 
Henry Litchfield 
Thomas Pennington 
Francis Fead 
William Hotham 
Charles Sotheby 
Gr. E. Uainoml, C. B. 
Charles Church, (com.) 

Lieutenants. 
Joseph Cnmmilleri 
John Fletcher 
Dur do Sausmarez 
John Walkie 
William Peddcr 
Mitch. W. Wroot (flag) 
Thomas Ball 
Hon. W. Keith 
Robert F. Gambicr 
Hon. H. J. C. Talbot 
James W. Calrnes 
Edward Kelly 
George Saycr 
John M ‘Causland 
Charles Andros 
Edm. Yonge 
Phil. Gostling 
William C. Gerrard 
Henry E. Atkinson 
Fred. Thackeray 
Henry Layton 
E. R. Marley (act) 
Robert Campbell 
Charles Inglis 
Edm. II. Pace 
Jos. Fra. Forster 
Geo. G. Stewart 
William Molyneux 
William Robertson (b) 
J. T. Warren 
S. B. Peacock 
Ro. Beaumont 
Chas. Thurtell 
Jos. B. Driffield 
Samuel Ilellard 
Jos. M. Wood 
Thomas E. Hodder 
John Hathom 
Hon. T. Austin 
Fred. Wood 
Francis Harding 
Sam. 11. Whitecombe 
John Christie 
C. J. F. Newton 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


Ship. 


.-Etna 

Blonde 

Bramble 

Britannia 

Britomart 

Champion 

Dispatch 

Diamond 

Falmouth 

Hamoaze 

Herald 

Infernal 

Jasper 

Meteor 

Niemen 

Orestes 

Pike 

Py lades 

Sappho 

Seiingapatam 

Wellesley 

ZephyT 

/Etna 

Albion 

Argus 

Astrea 

Bann 

Blanche 

Blonde 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Britannia 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Britomart 

ditto 

Bulwark 

Bustard 

Carnation 

Champion 

ditto 

Dartmouth 

ditto 

ditto 

Diamond 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Dispatch 

Doterel 

Dover 

ditto 

Eden 

Fly 

Fury 

Genoa 

Griper 

Harrier 

Infernal 

ditto 


Names. 

Lieutenants . 
Thomas Stevenson 
Geo. Read <b) 

Geo. Wyndham 
Edwaid C. Earie 
Andrew Smith (b) 
Jas. B. Whitelockc 
Wm. Dickey 
Andrew Kennedy 
Wm. H. Molyneux 
Thomas Cole (b) 

C. H. Binstead 
C. G. Lloyd 
George Kennedy 
Joseph West 
Chas. Geo. Butler 
Ilcnry O. Love 
Charles Brand 
W. II. Routledgc 
John Conjuit 
Joseph Roche 
James Ing Sullivan 
Aaran Games 
Thomas Phelps 
Samuel H. Laston 
Peter White 
Wm. B. Fabian 
Joseph Rcay 
Arthur T. Morley 
Joseph F. Thompson 
Wm. Flinn 
John Hills 

Charles M. Chapman 
John Coleman (a) 
Abraham Whitehead 
Fred. Phillips 
Richard Jones (b) 
Wm. Henry Brand 
Nath. Newenham 
Chas. Henry Seale 
Henry Stroud 
Redmond Moriarty 
W. Syfrctt 
Wm. II. Braddy 
Thoa. M‘ Williams 
Robert II. Stanhope 
J. J. F. Newell 
Cornw. Ricketts 
Wm. Johnstone 
Lewis Davies 
Wm. II. Henderson 
Wm. Worafold 
Wm. Dickson (b) 
Chr. Bagot (act) 

Wm. II. Kitchen 
Wm. Cotes worth 
Geo. Henslow 
Th os. E. Hostc (flag) 
Wm. H. Pierson 
David Welch 
Geo, Dclme 
John M. Laws 
Chas. II. Akerley 
John D. Robinson 
Henry Knolles 
G. F. Dawson 


Ships. 


Isis 

Lively 

Maidstone 

Meteor 

ditto 

Orestes 

ditto 

Niemen 

ditto 

ditto 

Owen Glendowcr 
ditto 

Prince Regent 
Pylades 
ditto 
Pyramus 
Kamilics 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Rose 
Sanplio 
ditto 
Satelitte 
Seringapatam 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Superb 
Terror 
Thesis 
ditto 
Victory 
Wellesley 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Windsor Castle 
Hyperion 
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365 


births. 

Jan. 7. At Nagpore, the lady of Andrew Rosa, 
Esq. assistant-surgeon, 2d battalion, 18th Regi- 
ment, of a son. 

Feb. 4. At Negapatam, the lady of Alexander 
Fairlie Bruce, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

MarchS . At Bellary, Madras, the lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell, 16th regiment, of a son. 

21. At the Cape of Good Hope, the Lady of 
Lord Charles Somerset, of a daughter. 

May 5. At Sympheropolc, Sultana Kattc 
Ghery Knm Ghcry, of a daughter. 

23. At Bourn Hall, Cambridgeshire, Countess 
Delawarr, of a daughter. 

29. At Governmental louse, Montreal, Canada, 
the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel M*G rigor, 70th 
regiment, of a daughter. 

30. At Dalkeith, Mrs Dr Morison, of a daugh- 
ter. 

31. The Hon. Lady Paget, of a daughter. 

June 26. At Ncthcrhousc, the lady of Major 

Peat, of a daughter. 

July 1. At Ditton Park, the seat of Lord Mon- 
tagu, the Lady Isabella Cusl, of a daughter. 

3. At Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At 19, York Place, Mrs Abercrombie, of a 
daughter. 

— At Colinton Bank, Mrs Logan, of a daugh- 
ter. 

I. At the Royal Circus, the lady cf William 
Stirling, Esq of a daughter. 

5. At Kcinnay House, Mrs Burnett, of a son. 

— At JV1 ungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton, of Big- 
garshiclls, of a son. 

8. Mrs Fisher, 15, Forth Street, of a son. 

— At Roseinount, Mrs Christie, of a daughter. 

9. At her father’s, the Right Rev. Bishop Sand- 
ford, the lady of Montagu B. Bereof Morebath, in 
the county of Devr a, Esq. of a son and heir. 

II. At London, the ladyof G. R. Dawson, Esq. 
M.P. of a son. 

13. Mrs W. C. Learmonth, of Craigcnd, of a 
son. 

16. At 79, Great King Street, Mrs Kinncar, of 
a son. 

20. At Lauder, Mrs Allan, of a son. 

— At Delgavies, in Angus-shire, the lady of A. 
M'Kcnzie, Esq. surgeon, 69th regiment, of twin 
sons. 

— At Bcddington, in Surrey, the Hon. Lady 
Helen Wedderburn, of a son. 

— At Balcarras, the lady of Captain Head, of 
a daughter. 

21. At Drummond Place, the lady of A. Scott 
Broomfield, of a daughter. 

— At Blebo, the lady of Licut-Colonel Be- 
thune, of a son. 

22. At Middleton Terrace, Pen ton vi lie, Lon- 
don, the lady of the ltcv. Hdv r ard Irving, of the 
Caledonian Chapel, of a son. 

23. At lVltycroehan, North Wales, he lady of 
Sir David Erskinc, of Cambo, Bart of a son and 
heir. 

24. Mrs Walker, Stafford Street, of a daughter. 

27. AtBuberton House, the lady of Arch i bald 

Christie, Esq. of Baberton, of a son. 

— At St Anthony’.* Place, Leith, Mrs William 
Wyld, of a daughter. 

31. At Kilhagie, Mrs Stein, of a son. 

Antr l. At Paris, her royal highness the Duchess 
of Orleans, of a piinee. 

— The lady of Major Johnston, 99th regiment, 
of a daughter. 

3. At London, Mtb A. Baxter, of a daughter. 

4. At Inverlochy, the lady of Colonel Gordon, 
of a son. 

5. At Naples, the lady of Alexander Thomp- 
son, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At the British hotel, the lady of Thomas C. 
Hagart, Esq. of a daughter. 

8. At Duncan Street, Drummond Place, Mrs 
William Maxwell Little, of a son. 

— At Dundee, the lady of John Saiuhvitb, Esq. 
of Bombay, of twin daughters. 

9. Att'a.-tle Fj.isci, Mrs Fraser, of a dau"li- 
fcr. 


10. In Melville Street, the lady of James Ed- 
mund Leslie, Esq. of e son. 

— At Ely Place, London, Mrs Twecdic, of a 
son. 

11. At Beaumont Place. Edinburgh, Mrs Ful- 
ton Gibb, of a son. 

14. At No. 15, London Street, Mrs Thomas 
Grahame, of a son. 

20. At Holkham, Norfolk, Lady Ann Coke, of 
a son. 

— At Putney Heath, the lady of the Hon. Tho- 
mas Erskine, of a daughter. 

22. At Beaufort Castle, the lion. Mrs Fraser of 
Lovat, of a daughter. 

24. At Heriot Row, Mrs Dalyell, of Lingo, of a 
son. 

25. At Park House, Mrs Gordon of Park, of a 
daughter. 

27. At No. 1, Fettes Row, the ladyof Captain 
Pearson, Royal Nfivy, of twin sons. 

— At Eildon Hall, the Lady of the Hon. J. E. 
Elliot, of a son. 

29. At Dean House, near Edinburgh, the lady 
of General bir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B. of a 
daughter. 

30. In Queen Street, the lady of John Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At 26, Heriot Row, Mrs Mon son, of a daugh- 
ter. 

51. At Pittcncrieff, Mrs Hunt of Pittcncrieff, of 
a daughter. 

— At Invcrmoriston, the lady of James Mur- 
ray Grant, Esq. of Glenmonston and Moy, of a 
daughter. 

Lately. At North Aston, Oxfordshire, Vicount- 
css Chetwynd, of a daughter. 

— At the seat of the Earl of Winehclsca, the 
Lady of Captain Drummond, Coldstream guards, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 29. At the Caj>e of Good Hope, Majoi 
Thomas Webster of Ualgarvic, to Agnes, daugh- 
ter of the late John Ross, Esq. Meadow Place, 
Edinburgh. 

June 29. At llartpurry, Glocestershire, Robert 
Hill, merchant, Edinburgh, to Rose Bellingham 
Martin, daughter of Mr Thomas Martin, Hart- 
purry. 

July 1 . At Masham, Yorkshire, the Rev. John 
Stewart, minister of Sorn, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Lieut.-General Gainmell. 

— At Eldersly House, Robert C. Bontine, Esq, 
of Ardoch, eldest son of William C. C. Grahame, 
Esq. of Gartmore, to Frances Laura, daughter of 
Archibald Spiers, Esq. of K *: , rsly. 

2. At Phantassie, James Ailcluson, Esq. second 
son of William Aitehison, Esq. of Drimnnore, to 
Janet, second daughter of George Rennie, Esq. 
of Pliantassie. 

3. In St Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Dr John 
Argcll Robertson, to Anne, second daughter of the 
late Charles Lockhart, Esq. of Newhall. 

5. At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Ireland, Catherine 
Rank, North Leith, to Catherine, second daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

6. At Glasgow, Captain Lauchlan Macquarric, 
33d Regnncntof Foot, to Margaret, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel Macalpinc, Esq. of Ardua. 
kaig, Argyllshire, 

— At Dry law. Captain Charles Hope Watson, 
Royal Navy, to Miss Mary Ramsay, youngest 
daughter of the late William Ramsay, Jfisq. of 
Baruton. 

— At Sackville House, county of Kerry, Ire- 
land, Major David Graham, 59th Regiment of 
Foot, to Misb Honoria Stokes, daughter of Oliver 
Stokes, Esq. of the above county. 

— In Great King Street, Richard Panton, Esq. 
of the Island of Jamaica and University of Cam- 
bndge, to Sophia Elisa, eldest daughter of the 
late David Morrison, Esq. of the lion. East In- 
dia Company's chil service, Bengal establish- 
ment. 

H. At Kirkaldy, Hugh Lumsdcn of Piteaplc, 
Esq. advocate, to Is.djcll. 1 , fourth daughter of 
Walter Fergus, Esq. ni Mr.it lion*. 

— At Moiningsi'lc, Mr (n'orpf < • Thomson, 
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merchant, Leith, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late John Richmond, Esq. wine-merchant, 
Edinburgh. „ , „ . 

9. At London, Lord Garvach, to Rosabelle 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Henry Bonham, Esq. 
M. P. for Sandwich. 

12. At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq. young- 
er of Succoth, to Anne Jane, youngest daughter 
of Francis Sitwell, Esq. of Barmoor Castle, Nor- 
thumberland. 

— At Edinburgh, David Greig, Esq. W. S. to 
Catherine, daughter of Mr Josiah Maxton, Al- 
bany Street. 

I . 3 . At Burntisland, the Rev. Matthew Leish- 
man, minister of the gospel at Govan, to Jane 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Robert Boog, Esu. 

— In London, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ed- 
ward John Howard, youngest son of the Earl of 
Carlisle, to Henrietta Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Wright, Esq. of Mapperley, Nottinghamshire. 

— At Biudenden, Kent, Lord George Henry 
Spencer Churchill, third son of the Duke of Marf- 
Ixiniugh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Narcs, Rector of Biddcndcn, and niece of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

— At Loudon, Lord De Dunstanville, to Miss 
Lemon, daughter of Sir William Lemon, Bart. 

II . At Kneesworth House, the residence of 
Francis Pym, jun. Esq. Henry Smith, Esq. third 
son of Samuel Smith, Esq. of Woodhall Park, to 
Lady Lucy Melville, eldest sister of the Earl of 
Lcven and Melville. 

l.i. At Orchardmans, (he Rev. Tliomas Stru- 
tliers, Hamilton, to Isaliclla, eldest daughter of 
Adam Brvdon, Esq. of Orchardmans. 

— At the 1 Liming, Archibald Douglas, Esq. son 
of Archibald Douglas, Esq. of Addcrstone, to 
Margaret Violetta, daughter of the late Maik 
Pringle, Esq. of Clifton. 

— At St Mary’s, Woolwich, William Hunter, 
Esq. of Chesnock Hall, Lanarkshire, to Masy, 
only daughter of James Keid, Esq. Iroyal horse 
artillery. 

lfi. At Balranald, the Rev. Finlay M'Rae, mi- 
nister of North Uist, to Isabella Maria, daughter 
of Colonel Macdonald of Lyndalc. 

— At Clcghnrn, Mr James Somerville, surgeon, 
Lanark, to Miss Margaret Baxter. 

III. At Edinburgh, Mr Joseph Cook, bookseller, 
St Andrews, to Isabella, (laughter of Mr George 
Ginlwood, candle maker, Cupar Fife. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. James Hen- 
derson, according to the forms of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and on the 17th August, by the right 
llev. Bishop Samlford, according to the forms of 
the English cliureh, Sir Alexander Don of New- 
ton Don, Bart, representative m Parliament for 
the county of Roxburgh, to Grace Jam;, eldest 
daughter of John Stein, Esq. Ucnot Row. 

20. At Castlcmilk, James Hotehkis. Esq. of 
Templchall, W. S.\j Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hurt, Esq. of Castlemiik. 

21. At Edinburgh, the Rev, M. John Turner, 
Rector of Wclinslow, Cheshire, to Miss Louma 
Lewis Robertson, third daughter of the late Cap- 
tain George Robertson, of the Royal Navy. 

— At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, Esq. 
advocate, to Jeanette Helen, daughter of the late 
James Morison, of Greenfield, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Plendcrleith, 
Borelaiul, Edderstonc, to Miss Jane White, Pee- 
bles. 

-fi. At St Paul’s Chapel, Samuel Beazley, Esq. 
to Miss E. F. ('on way. 

— At Edinburgh, Henry Euglefield, Esq. son of 
Sir Henry Charles EngleficUl, Bart to Catharine, 
eldest daughter of Heniy Withuiu of Lurlington, 
in the county of York, Esq . 

27. John Hutton, E*q. merchant, Leith, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Peter Wood, Esq. 
Roscmount, Leith. 

— At Kensington church, the Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Miss Pope, daughter of the late E. 
Pope, Esq. 

28. At Gilmore Place, Edirburgh, Mr John 
Dudgeon, Loanhcad, Kirkliston, to Margaret 
youngest daughter of the late Mr David Stodart. 

50. At Woodaide, Harvey Stiong, Esq. Ameri- 
can consul, to Janet, eldest daughter of Colin 
Gillespie, Esq. 

. — At Bclhaven Park, Elies Dudgeon, Esq. to 


Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late George 

Johnston, Esq. 

Aug. 5. At Portobello, David Watson, Esq. writer 
in Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, voungest daughter of 
the late Francis Beaumont) Esq. Knockhoiise, 
near Dunfermline. 

— At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire, Robert Lindsay, 
Esq. second son of the lion. Robert Lindsay of 
Bafcarres, to Frances, daughter of Sir Robert 
Henderson of Straiton, Bart. 

i. At Kirkbyhill Church, near Boroughbridgc, 
James Mellor Brown, Esq. formerly of Gatton- 
sidc, Roxburghshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr Jacob Smith, of Givendale Grange. 

6. At Edinburgh, Captain Thomas Paterson, 
his majesty’s 65d regiment, to Mary Ann, young- 
est daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel William 
Sherrill, Madras cavalry. 

9. At Southfield Cottage, Mr William Phipps, 
Cramond, to Clementina, second daughter of tnc 
late Alexander Dick, Esq. accountant, Edinburgh. 

11. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Sanderson, Bengal cavalry, to 
Elizabeth Oswald, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Anderson, Esq. Chanel Street, Grosvenor Square. 

lt>. At Crauforu, the Hon. George Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardmge Berkeley, sixth son of tire 
late Earl of Berkeley, to Caroline Martha, second 
daughter of the late Paul Hcnficld, Esq. 

— At Branxton, George ltcnnic, Esq. East 
Craig, to Isabella, only daughter of the late John 
Turnbull, Esq. of Branxton. 

— At Edinburgh, Peter Hill, junior. Esq. to 
Ann, only daughter of Daniel Macdowall, Esq. of 
St Vincent. 

17. At Haddington, the Rev. Benjamin Laing, 
Arbroath, to Georgina, sixth daughter of the Rev. 
Mr Chalmers, Haddington. 

— At Glentyan, the Rev. Henry John Ingilby, 
rector of the West Kcal, Lincolnshire, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the late David Hart 
M'Dowall, Esq. of Walkingshaw. 

— At Dumfries, John Clark, physician to the 
forces, Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight, to Mary, 
daughter of John Gilchrist, M.D. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr Gilbert Adcock, clothier, 
Hanover Street, to Agnes, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Williamson, Esq. of Northficld. 

— At Dublin, Anthony P. Marshall, Esq. of 
Edinburgh, to Frances, fourth daughter of the 
late Smollct Holden, Esq. of Dublin. 

21. In Windsor Street, Mr Archibald Paterson, 
merchant, to Jane, daughter of Mr Walter Scott, 
Lauder. 

25. At St Martin’s in the Fields, London, George 
Ilennie, Esq. jun. of Pliantassie, East Lothian, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late John Ilennie, Esq. 

— At Merton Hall, Wigtunshirc, James Hah 
dane Tait, Esq. Captain lloyal Navy, to Miss 
Marion V ule, youngest daughter of the late Ben- 
jamin Yule, Esq. of Wheat held, near Edinburgh. 

— At Traprain, James Murray, Esq. to Cla- 
rissa, daughter of tile late Rev. George Guldie, 
Alhelstoneford. 

21). At Taunton, Somerset, Lieutenant William 
Bryant, Jl. N. to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 

30. At Portland Place, AdarrqDawson, Esq. jun. 
Linlithgow, to Helen, daughter of the late Air 
John Ramagc, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Overshiclls, Mr A- O. Turnbull, Edin- 
burgh, to Margaret, daughter of the late James 
Sommcrviilc, Esq. i. an Ion. 

— At Heather wick House, East Lothian, Sa- 
muel Anderson, Esq. winc-merchant, to Ani>e, 
eldest daughter of the late Janies Milnes, Esq. and 
niece to Lieutenant-General Hardyman. 

51. At Dolls, Stiilmgshirc, William Haig, Esq. 
Bonuington, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
John Pnilp, Esq. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Lieut.-(’ol. Allan, of the late 23d Lancers, to Miss 
Mitchell, eldest daughter of the late Colonel Camp- 
bell Mitchell. 

Sept. 4. At Shrewsbury, Richard, soil of Bryan 
Smith, Esq. of Liverpool, to Marianne, daughter 
ofW. Egeilon Jeffreys, Esq. of Coton-Hill, Salop. 

Latch /, In Keir Sweet, Edinburgh, Mr William 
Crawford, merchant, Montrose, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the lute Mr James Aikmun, jun, dis- 
tiller, Iloute of Muir. 
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Sent. 1, 1823. At Madras, in the East Indies, 

J on his way home to Britain,) Thomas Fraser, 
Csq. of Oorthleck, in the Civil Service of the Hon* 
East India Company, at Ncllorcv 
February.— At Calcutta, Colonel John Paton, 
honorary aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, 
and late com mi ssary-gcneral , after a period of 41 
years' service in the lion. East India Company's 
military service. 

April 2. At Quebec, Robert, son of the late 
Ilcnry Johnston, Esq. Meadowbank* 

15. At Belluvy, East Indies, Captain James Weir, 
?th Madras Light Cavalry. 

lfi. At sea, on board the Asia, from Calcutta, 
Thomas Livingston Reid, Esq. lieutenant R. N. 
commander of the Asia, and eldest son of Sir John 
Keid, Bart. 

20. At Rio Janeiro, Mr John C. Maedougal, 
midshipman, on board of his Majesty’s ship, Snar- 
tiatc, and youngest son of the late Duncan Mac* 
dougall, Esq. Ardintrivc. 

22. On board the ship Charlotte, ’ofl the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mr William Campbell Farquh arson, 
second son of the late Dr William Farquharson, 
physician in Edinburgh. 

29. At Jamaica, Mr Peter Grace, son of the late 
Dr Grace of Cupar. 

May fi. At sea, Colin Bruce, Esq. on his pas- 
sage from Jamaica. 

11. In Kingston, Jamaica, Mr George James 
Muirhcad, son of the late Mr George A. Muir- 
head, merchant, Glasgow. 

June 9. At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of the 
U8th regiment. 

17. At Pau, capital of the Basse Pyrenees, 
Major Stuart Maxwell, of the royal artillery. 

18. At Madeira, in consequence of a fall from 
liis horse. Ensign Robert Hamilton Fothringham, 
of Uie Bengal Infantry. 

19. At Motfat, Alex. Moffat, Esq. of Loch Urr. 
22. At Aberdeen, Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Right Rev. Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen. 

— At Dunbar, Isabella, second daughter of Mr 
John Vcitch, surgeon. 

27. At Haddington, Mr William Shiells, late 
brewer there. 

— At Thornton House, Anna, eldest daughter 
of Colonel Cunninghamc. 

— At George Town, in the district of Columbia, 
North America, Thomas Wilson, Esq. of Dullatur, 
advocate. 

28. In James’s Square, Mrs Mary Hardy, relict 
of Mr James Gilchrist, navy agent, London. 

— At 1 leather wick House, East Lothian, 
George, eldest son ol Captain W. H. ITardyman, 
lion. East India Company’s naval service. 

— At Prestonpans, Ann Comb, daughter of the 
late James Comb, Esq. 

29. At Bandirran, William, only son of J. M. 
Nairne, Esq. of Dunsinane. 

— At Burghcail, the Rev. Lewis Gordon, D.D. 
one of the ministers of El"in. 

30. At Burnside of Dulbcatic, Davitl Copland, 
Esq. late of Gregory. 

July 1. In Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 
Major-lien. Luuclilan Macquarie, m the 63d year 
ot his age. His conduct, from earliest youth, was 
marked by a most amiable disposition, a high 
sense of honour, and animated zeal for his profes- 
sion. He entered the army at the age of 13, and 
served his king and country for 47 years, in all 
parts of the world, with great credit. 

2. Mrs Grixcl Smart, relict of Mr William Cun- 
ningham, Haddington. 

4. At London, after a sudden relapse of illness, 
the Countess of llrownlow. 

— The Rev. Mr George Graham, minister of 
Fossoway. 

— At his house. No. 5, Bucclengh Place, Mr 
Charles Moodie, of the Auditor’s Office, Exche- 
quer. 

— At Dcmerara, John Macintyre, Esq. late mer- 
chant, Liverpool. 

5. At Park Place, the infant son of William 
Grant, E*q. of Congalton. 

— At Abbey St Uathans, Mr Andrew Wallace, 
teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh. 

— At North Leith, the Ucv. Dr David John- 
ston, in the 91st year of his age, the 66th of his 
ministry, and the 59th of his incumbency of that 


parish, chaplain ta ordinary to Ms Majesty for 
Scotland. During the period of sixty years, which 
the Rev. Doctor performed the pastoral duties of 
North Leith parish, he was well known to have 
put his hand to every good work that was going 
forward, not only in the town of Leith, the more 
immediate object of his charge, but his benevo- 
lent and philanthropic views extended to a father- 
ly care over the Charitable Institutions of Edin- 
burgh, towards which, through a long and most 
active life, he rendered a ready and effective assis- 
tance. In the foundation of one of the best of our 
Charities, the Asylum for the Industrious Blind, 
the extension of the resources and benefits of! 
which was to the last the peculiar object of his an- 
xiety and fostering attention, an impcrisliable mo- 
nument has been erected to his fame. Dr John- 
ston was, and wc believe bad been for a conside- 
rable time, the Father of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh. 

7. At London, in his 81st year. Sir George 
Wood, Knt. late one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

8. At London, Tamchamalu, Queen of the 
Saudwich Islands and on the 14th, Tamcham- 
cha, the second King of the Sandwich Islands. 
They had Ixith been attacked by measles and in- 
flammation in the lungs, which unhappily ended 
fatally. Their bodies have been embalmed ac- 
cording to the custom of the Sandwich Islands, 
and are to be conveyed back to their native coun- 
try together. 

8. George Earl of Tyrone, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Waterford. 

9. At Wellington Place, Leith, Mr James Marr, 
com merchant. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann Aitken, wife of Mr 
John Grey, merchant there. 

— At Fort William, Mr Thomas Gillespie, te- 
nant in Ardaehy, one of the most extensive store- 
farmers in the north of Scotland. 

— At Mortimer Cottage, Berkshire, Elizabeth, 
relict of David Murray, Esq. brother of Lord Eli- 
bank, and daughter ox the late Right lion. Tho- 
mas Harley. 

10. At Balfron Manse, the Rev. James Jeffrey. 

11. At Inverary, Major-General Dugald Camp- 
bell. 


— ■ At Newell, Mrs James Haig. 

13. At Leith, William Henderson, Esq. of Bat- 
distcr, Shetland, in the 69th year of his age. 

— At Freeland, Penelope Leslie, daughter of 
Major Walker. 

— At Ironsidc-housc, Abbeyhill, Mrs Ann So- 
merville, i diet of Mr David Gray, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

15. At the Cottage of Rockhall, Mary Anne, 
third daughter of Alexander Grierson, Esq. young- 
er of Lag. 

— At Edinburgh, Gilbert Hutcheson, Esq. De- 
pute Judge Advocate for Scotland. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Macdonald, 

wife of Captain John Maedonalu, Barrack-master, 
Edinburgh. , _ . ml 

17- At Ploughlands, Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Fraser, K->q. accountant. 

— At Meadow Place, M rs Catharine Webster, 
widow of the lies’. John Webster. 

19. At Loudon, in the 21st year of his age, Mr 
Keith Turner, youngest son of the late Keith 
Turner, Esq. of Turncrhall. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Thomas Fle- 
ming, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, in the 
70th year of his age, and 45th of his ministry. 

— At Gogar Lodge, Mrs Dr Stewart. 

20. At his house, Bridgend, Perth, Patrick Ri- 
chardson, Esq. of Flatflcld. 

— At Milhkcn, Henry, second son of William 
Stirling, Esq. 

21. At the Priory, Stanmorc, Middlesex, Lady 
Jane Gordon, eldest daughter of the Earl of Aber- 
deen. 

22. At Portobello, Mr William Dalmahoy. 

— At Balmuto, the Hon. Claud Irvine Boswell, 
Lord Balmuto. 

— William Pattison, Esq. in his 69th year, kite 
merchant, Glasgow. 

23. At Bristol, Mr Stewart Cruiekshnnk, son of 
the late llev, Alex. Cruickshank, minister ot 
Mearns. 

— At Leith, on the 24th ult. Mr Alex. Smith, 
merchant. 
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25, At Edinburgh, Major James BaUantync of 
Holylee. 

— At Falkirk, Mr Robert Taylor. 

26. ’ At Mary's Place, Stoekbridge, Mrs Susan 
Sangstcr, wife of Mr John Parker, Solicitor Su- 
preme Courts. 

— At Edinburgh, the nev. Robert Doig, one of 
the ministers of the parish of St Nicholas, Aber- 
deen, in the 56th year of his age, and 34th of his 
ministry. 

— At Ashmore, Robert Gordon, Esq, of Ash- 
more, younger of Invemettie. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Miss Bethia Hamil- 
ton. 

— At Manse of Wamplirey, the Rev. Mr Joseph 
Kirkpatrick, in the 75tn year of his age, and 4 7 ill 
of his ministry. 

— Her Grace the Duchess of Gordon, after a 
most severe illness of above a twelvemonth. 

28. At Edinburgh, Susan, youngest daughter of 
the late Major Hamilton Maxwell of ArdweU. 

— At Dun House, Miss Erskinc of Dun. 

29. At her house, Hojm; Street, Miss Blair. 

30. At London, on the SOtli ult. MrWm. Sharp, 
an eminent engraver. 

— At Kilconquhar, Fife, Mrs Magdalene Lizars, 
wife of Mr John Brewster, printer, Society, Edin- 
burgh. 

31. At his house, Park Street, John Brown, Esq. 

— Tweedie Crawford, infant daughter of Mr 
Douglas, writer to the signet, Drummond place. 

Aug, 1 . At Neotscraig Hou&e, William Dalgliesli, 
Esq. of Scotscraig. 

— At Manse of Irongray, Mrs Ann Campbell, 
wife of the Rev. Dr Dow, minister of Irongray. 

— At Burnhouse, Joseph (.'aider, Esq. 

— At Burntisland, Mr Andrew Hutchison, town 
clerk. 

— At Manchester, Alexander Livingstone, a na- 
tive of Haddington, aged 98 years. In the early 
part of his life he served a number of years in the 
Scotch Greys, during the German war. He had 
two horses shot under him at the memorable bat- 
tle of Mindcn. He was a pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital upwards of fifty years. 

2. At Godslone, Surrey, Alexander Waugh, 
A.M. minister of the Scots Church, Miles’-Lane, 
London; and son of the Rev. Dr Waugh, mini- 
ster of the Scots Church, Wells Street. 

— At his house, Richmond IIill, near Aber- 
deen, Thomas M ‘Combie, of Easter Skene, Esq. 

4. AtOrrard, Perthshire, Mrs Richardson, wife 
of the late James Richardson, Esq. of Pitfour 
Castle. 

5. At St Mary's Cottage, Trinity, Mrs John 
Linning. 

7- At Edinburgh, Mrs Jessie Hamilton, wife of 
John Glassford Uopkirk, Esq. W.S. m the 28th 
year of her age. 

8. At Marseilles, whither he had gone for the 
recovery of his health, the celebrated German pln- 
Iologer, Frederick Wolf, in his GGtli year. 

9. At Bath, Major-General William Augustine 
Provost, C.U. son of the late Maior-Geucrul, ami 
brother of tlic late Lieut. -General Sir George Pro- 
vost, Bart. 

— At Juniper Green, Colmton, Lieutenant 
Henry Hymer, R.N. 

10. At lus house, Cornhill, near Perth, Lau- 
rence Robertson, Esq. in the (Mth year of his age. 

— In Launeston Lane, Francis, the only son of 
Leonard Horner, Esq. 

11. At Aberdeen, Miss Jane Allan Kidd, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. l)r Kidd. 

— At Edinburgh, Maria Jane Craigic, eldest 
daughter of Captain Edmund Craigie, of the lion. 
East India Company’s service. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Godsman, re- 
lict of the late Ebcnezcr Marshal, minister of 
Cocknen. 

* n Upper-Gower Street, London, Lucy Eli- 
sabeth, wife of Lord Maurice Drummond. 

14. At Glasgow, Dr William Buchanan, late 
surgeon of the H2d regiment of foot. 

15^ At Burnside, George Rodger, Esq. of Bum- 
side, in the 70th year of his ago. 

— At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, the Rev. 
James Duguid, third bnu of the Rev. John Du- 


f uid, minister of Evlcand Rcndal, Orkney, hi tlic 
7th year of his age. 

16. At Crieff, Mrs Elizabeth Amot, relict of Mr 
James Amot, merchant there. 

— At Portobello, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr D. Cowan, Canongate, Edinburgh, aged ten 
years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Richardson, sur- 
geon and druggist. 

— At Greenock, at an advanced age, Mr Tho- 
mas Potts, writer there, and formerly writer in 
Kelso. 

17. At Leith, Peter F. Hay, son of Mr John 
Hay, ship-owner. 

— At Mcadowside, near Strathaven, James 
Miller, Esq. advocate. 

— At Kockhill, Argyllshire, Mrs M 'Lachlan, 
sen. of M ‘Lachlan, in the 91st year of her age . 

— At No. 9, Queen Street, Edinburgh, aged 1 
^ears, Jemima, fifth daughter of Mr W illiam Bell, 

18. Mrs Hcugh, relict of John Hough, of Gart- 
cows. Esq. 

19. At Edinburgh, William Oaldcr, Esq. late 
Lord Provost of this City, much and deeply re- 
gretted. 

— Mrs Susanna Davidson, wife of William 
Kirkaldy, Esq. merchant in Dundee. 

20. At London, Thomas Trevor Hampden, 
Viscount Hamdpen and Baron Trevor of Brom- 
ham. 

— At Dalnaspidal, Blair Atholl, Lieut.-Colonel 
George Johnston, brother to the Right Hon. Lady 
Gray. 

22. At Invexleith Mains, Mr George Lauder, 
farmer. 

— At Souihope, Mr James Shiell, tenant there, 
aged 73 years. 

— At Adilingstone, Agnes, third daughter of 
John SinihOn, Esq. of Rlamslie. 

23, At Dlairlogie, Stirlingshire, Miss Emilia 
Husband Baird, daughter of the Very Rev. Dr G. 
H. Baird, Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

24. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabclh Dickson, 
North St Andrew’s Street. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Douglas, late of 
the Advocates’ Library. 

- At Duntrunc, Mrs Stirling Graharne. 

— At the residence of his son, in the Vale of 
Neath, the Right Hon. Earl of Dunraven, aged 
72. 

25. At Ilalyburton, Berwickshire, after a few 
days’ ill ness, Mr John Fairbaim, long tenant there, 
and author of a “ Treatise on Sheep- Farming, 
by a Lammermuir Fanner.'’ 

26. At Bankhead, South (Jueensferry, Captain 
William Gordon, second son of the late James 
Gordon, Esq. of Rohiebiirn. 

— In Argyll Square, Janet, the wife of William 
Wallace, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

28. At Pentonville, after a short illness, Mr 
Alex. Grcig, ui lus 69th year. 

29. At her house, Ann Street, St Bernard’s, 
Mrs Jean Spalding, eldi st daughter of the late 
Alexander Spalding Gordon, Esq. of Holm and 
Shirmers, and relict of James l’rasei. Esq. of 
Gorthleck, W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, James Butter, Esq. W.S. 

— At St John’s Hill, James Sutherland Bruce, 
son of the late Mr Wm. Biuce, banker in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest daughter ol 
tlic late William Cumming, E^q. of Riga. 

30. At ('raiglcith Hill, Elizabeth Graharne, 
youngest daughter of Mr William Ronar. 

Lately, On his passage to Europe for the reco- 
very of health. Ensign George Iluntly Gordon, of 
the Hon. East India Company's Service, youngest 
son of Lieutenant-General Gordon Gumming Skene 
of Pitlurg and I)yee. 

— At Lyons, whither he had proceeded for the 
benefit of his health, Mr Abraham Montefiori, the 
brother of M. Rothschld, aged 38. 

Suddenly, oil Algiers, Mr William Rogers, mas 
tci of lus Majesty’s ship Glasgow. 


Printed /•*/ James Batlantynr awl t ompatty. Ldinbingfi. 
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II 0J\ A GF.RMANICJE. 

No. XIX. 

Goetz voyi lierlichingm, a Tragedy , by Goethe . 


Tins tragedy was a very early pro- 
duction of the author. It was his first 
appearance upon the stage ; — his first 
attempt to embody the result of those 
studies, which, irom the dawn of his 
manhood, had occupied the largest por- 
tion of his intellect. 

Never, perhaps, was the first dra- 
matic work of any author more deci- 
dedly entitled to the praise of origina- 
lity. Few, very few, mature works of 
any genius are more resplendently in- 
stinct with the spirit of energy. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that some signal 
errors of taste were, at the moment of 
its appearance, altogether overlooked— 
that it was hailed with all the enthu- 
siasm of unchastised applause — that it 
covered its author with honour, at the 
time unrivalled — and that, from that 
day to this, the influence of its sum ss 
may be read in broad and indelible 
characters all over the surface of the 
literature which it had reanimated. 
That such are the qualities, and that 
such were the effects of Gocfhe’s first 
drama, we have, in a former paper of 
this series, had occasion to state gene- 
rally. Wc now purpose to examine 
Goetz vonBerlichingen somewhat more 
at length, and to give our readers some 
specimens of the materials of which it 
is constructed, and of the style in 
which it is composed, in order that 
they may judge for themselves, whe- 
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ther the opinion we expressed was, or 
was not, one of exaggerated praise. 

In order to judge of this piece, how- 
ever, it is not a whit more necessary 
that we should examine itself, than 
that we should endeavour, in so far as is 
possible, to throw ourselves back into 
the time when it made its appearance. 
And, in truth, it is no easy matter to 
throw ourselves from this time into 
that. What were the most popular 
works of literature in those days, — 
the works that exerted the widest in- 
fluence — that enjoyed the most Euro- 
pean reputation — that gave the tone of 
thought— that, 1 y turns, echoed and 
dictated the feelings of the largest por- 
tions of society ? There cannot be a 
question that these were the writings 
of Voltaire, and his numerous fol- 
lowers, in France and out of Frauce. 
The German literature of the period 
was, in spite of national pride and per- 
sonal pique, saturated with the spirit 
of the great Revolutionary Cynic. In 
this spirit even Will and wrote poe- 
try. The translator of Lucian changed 
but little of his character when he 
composed the beautiful cantos of his 
Oberon ; there was more of the Prin- 
cess of Babylon in them, than of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Her- 
der, indeed, had followed the footsteps 
of Lessing, and the only really excel- 
lent criticism even of that time in Ger- 
3 B 
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many was hostile to the French school ; 
but what were a few private scholars 
and professors, dispersed over the ob- 
scure and powerless states of Germany, 
when opposed to the influence of the 
only intellectual prince of whom Ger- 
many could boast, reigning in a capi- 
tal upon which the eyes of all Europe 
. were fixed, drawing around him every- 
thing that was most likely to adorn 
the monarchy he might be said to have 
created, and exerting all his immense 
influence, personal and regal, in favour 
of that literature, the spirit of which, 
although even his lynx eyes could not 
see it, was not less fixedly and irrecon- 
cilably at variance with his own in- 
terests and those of his crown, than 
with all the best and dearest interests 
of Germany, of Europe, of Christen- 
dom ? The star of Frederick blazed an 
evil portent in the intellectual sky of 
Germany ; its meteor-like splendour, 
though of “ the earth earthy/' was suf- 
ficient to dim for a time the more dis- 
tant and scattered vessels of purer and 
more stedfast light. 

Even the gigantic mind of Johnson, 
such are the effects of contemporary 
spleen, could notenter the lists against 
Voltaire, without denying the great- 
ness of his genius. It is pitiable 
enough to perceive that this folly still 
lingers among some who ought to be 
above it; but wliat such people say 
now lias certainly no influence upon 
the general feelings of men. Posterity 
is, as usual, just ; and they who are 
in the best condition to render a rea- 
son for their aversion to Voltaire, are 
the readiest also to admit, that were 
nothing but mere power of intellect to 
be taken into account, there are but 
very few names on record among man- 
kind, entitled to be placed upon a level 
with his. He had the daring to de- 
sign and to commence a warfare, to 
which even Lutiieii’s was but child’s- 
play ; and he brought to its service a 
perseverance the most audacious and 
undaunted, and weapons and skill the 
most varied and tin* most exquisite that 
ever were exerted simultaneously for 
an unholy and an unhappy cause. 
That in the government of France, and 
the religion of Rome, he found many 
subjects of just reprehension, who can 
deny ? But these merely furnished this 
Archimedes with a resting-place, from 
which to bend his myriad engines 
'against the whole system and fabric 
©f European thought. He hated all 


alike, and he warred equally against 
all. He hated the despotism of the 
Trench king, and he assaulted all Eu- 
ropean government. He despised the 
cruelmummeries of the half-heatheniz- 
ed Christianity he saw in operation im- 
mediately around him, and he declared 
war against the Bible. Through the 
feeble points of manners , he stabbed at 
the eternal foundations of morals ; — 
Fretence and Purity, Cunning and 
Wisdom, all were alike the objects — 
thank God, not the victims — of his im- 
partial rancour. 

His grand error was, that he could 
not distinguish between the systems 
themselves, which he found in opera- 
tion, and the adventitious absurdities 
which he found attached to these sys- 
tems. lie determined, therefore, in- 
stead of lopping off unseemly excres- 
cences, to make root and branch work 
of it. He found all the bad things 
which he hated or despised existing 
amidst nations professing a certain re- 
ligion, and accustomed to live under 
certain forms of government; — the 
fundamental principlesof that religion, 
therefore, and the whole substructure 
of recollections and reverence on which 
these governments apparently rested 
their strength, were to be assailed with 
every art which liis ingenuity could 
devise, and his pertinacity direct. His 
ambition was to effect a thorough re- 
volution in the political and in the re- 
ligious feelings and principles of the 
European mind ; and it was no diffi- 
cult matter for him, having once form- 
ed this audacious scheme, to perceive, 
that liis first and great object must be 
to destroy altogether our respect for 
our own ancestors. The institutions 
which he abhorred were all derived 
from them. They were consecrated in 
the eyes of living men, by the belief 
that they had come down from the 
wise and the noble dead ; — our oracles 
were also our monuments. 

An European antiquity was in liis 
eyes the badge of all abomination. 
We moderns were treading blindly in 
the footsteps of generations which we 
ought altogether to despise. His bu- 
siness was to persuade us, that the 
mists of the dark ages were only be- 
ginning to be dispelled ; that it was 
reserved for him and his contempora- 
ries to have the glory of first behold- 
ing the real dawn of truth and light ; 
and that nothing but bigotry and in- 
terest could possibly withstand the 
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influence of the blaze which his bold 
hand had been destined to reveal. 

He was, among other things, at the 
pains to write a history of the whole 
world, with the express and single 
purpose of enforcing these new ideas. 

In this book, and in the more ponder- 
ous Dictionnaire Philosopliique, there 
was no one institution subsisting any- 
where among the peoples of Christen- 
dom which he did not assault through 
those in whom he supposed it to have 
originated, and by respect for the me- 
mory of whom he supposed it to be in 
any measure maintained. Everywhere 
he found or feigned some vile trick of 
interest or ignorance to come in place 
of some revered foundation of charity 
or wisdom. Priesthood, monarchy, no- 
bility, were so many aliases for the do- 
mination of impudence, hypocrisy, and 
fraud. Dexterous was he in the ma- 
nagement of his weapons, and deadly 
the extent to which his cruel paradox 
for a time prevailed. Plays and ro- 
mances were written to insinuate the 
same poison into minds or moods of 
the most opposite descriptions, — to 
blend it with the sympathies of the 
serious, as well as the mirth of the jo- 
cular. It was worked up in imposing 
forms for the would»be-wisc-—it was 
mixed in wine for men, and in milk 
for babes. The ambition of the proud 
in mind — the scorn of the unsatisfied 
evil — the secret yearnings of the luxu- 
rious — foi each of these elements he 
had his appropriate viand. He at once 
enlisted the bad passions on his side ; 
and, by his skilfulness in the arts of 
deceit and perversion, he was ena- 
bled also to entrap beneath his banner 
not a little of what was meant to be 
good. 

The massive intellect and the pro- 
digious influence of Dr Johnson form- 
ed^ rampart against the influx of these 
pernicious notions for which England 
can never cease to be grateful. Ilume, 
Tory though he was, did more against 
us, than for us. Gibbon was Voltaire s 
partisan, as far as it was possible for a 
man of his personal virtue and great 
erudition to he so. Even Hobertson 
stooped to be his apologist. Johnson 
alone stood firm, cased in the armour 
of knowledge, of wisdom, and of pride \ 
and opposing a resistance which cer- 
tainly would not have been the less 
effectual, had he conciliated* in some 
measure, the judgment of the lookers- 
on, by confessing, instead of eternally 


deriding, the ingenuity and vigour of 
.his Proteus antagonist. 

This haughty opposition, however, 
was entirely a philosophical one, and 
that was not enough to set against a 
system which had not disdained to as- 
sault everything that is imaginative, 
through imagination itself, as well as 
through other channels. But others 
fortunately arose to supply that in 
which botli the plans and the powers 
of Johnson were deficient. The pub- 
lication of Percy’s lleliques gave a new 
turn to the imaginative literature of 
England. That work certainly had 
great influence in Germany also. But 
its business there was not to originate, 
but to encourage ; for, before its trea- 
sures were opened, the comprehensive 
genius of Goethe had already struck 
the kindred note by this very drama. 

If it had been otherwise, we had still 
been abundantly repaid ; for a trans- 
lation of Goetz von Berlichingon was 
the first publication of Sir Walter 
Scott \ and it is not perhaps too much 
to say, that as but for Percy we might 
have had no Minstrclsyof the Scottish 
Border, so, but for Goethe, the genius 
of the most successful author of our 
time might have taken some direction 
less fortunate, in every point of view, 
than that, the triumph of which is now 
before us. 

The wise, no less than magnificent, 
design which Goethe too soon abandon- 
ed, and which the other great poet has 
so splendidly pursued, was the only one 
through which there could be any just 
hope of opposing, in the hearts of mo- 
dem men, the influence of those new 
doctrines by which the revolutionary 
literature of France had appealed so 
powerfully to the self-love of its ge- 
neration. The main-spring of this ri- 
val engine was a noble disbelief in the 
possibility of men's soon or easily 
losing all sympathy for those who had 
gone before them. Its object was the 
vindication of the past— not the vindi- 
cation of its errors — not the denial of 
its evils — but the assertion of the fact 
that the old times had their good also 
— that our fathers were neither the 
fools nor the slaves it suited the auda- 
city of living conceit to represent them 
— that we were sprung from noble and 
virtuous races, and ought to imitate 
their virtues and amend their errors, 
but not draw a broad line of separa- 
tion between us and them— nor hug 
the flattering unction, that it fcas a 
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nobler and a better part to demolish 
and rebuild than to preserve and em- 
bellish. 

In Germany,- all things considered, 
it is not perhaps to be wondered at that 
the chief characteristic of the new spi- 
rit had been, from the very beginning 
of its influence, a savage hatred and 
scorn for the institution of nobility. 
The abuses which had grown around 
that institution in Germany were great 
— and unhappily they have not yet 
been corrected, except in a few por- 
tions of the old empire. It was ob- 
vious, however, to Goethe, and to 
every man capable of taking a calm 
and philosophical view of the subject, 
that this institution was far too deep- 
ly inwoven into the whole frame and 
fabric of society in that country, to ad- 
mit of its being pulled down without 
peril of the most deadly effects upon its 
national character — the root of all real 
good, and the source of all really phi- 
losophical expectation of good. This 
poet, therefore, undertook to vindicate 
the old chivalry, which was every day 
assailed in every form of banter — lie 
undertook to make men sympathize 
once more with the reverence which 
their fathers had felt for the frank and 
lofty virtues of the old German Baron- 
age ; that body, which, in despite of 
all the sneers of ungrateful posterity, 
had stood, throughout a long course of 
troubled ages, the eternal barrier be- 
tween the prince and the people, fight- 
ing the battles of both, and preventing 
the one from the active, the other from 
the passive curse of despotism. lie 
undertook to meet in the teeth the in- 
sulting array, of which “ Guerre aux 
Chateaux ” was the war-cry. He un- 
dertook to shew that the place which 
men envied had been won ; and with 
great and consummate art he under- 
took to do all this, without betraying 
openly what was the purpose lie had 
in view — he undertook to insinuate, 
not to declaim — he appealed to the 
hearts of men, not doubting that his 
doctrine would from thence find its 
own way to their heads. 

There was great art as well as bold- 
ness in the selection of the period, and 
of the hero of this dramatic attempt. 
The poet has taken a time of the ut- 
most turbulence and confusion— ex- 
actly one of those periods which had 
been most frequently decried as made 
up of nothing but brutal ignorance on 
tne one side, and brutal oppression on 


himself was one of the knightly free- 
booters of old Germany — one of those 

a barons, who, by means of bro- 
oods established within their own 
rank, contrived to set at defiance the 
power of the greater authorities of the 
empire, even when that power was ex- 
erted apparently for worthy purposes. 
This, however, was perhaps the neces- 
sary result of their being systematical- 
ly, and as a class of men, accustomed, 
and indeed very often compelled, to 
make common cause against princely 
and imperial ambition. We must take 
the evil with the good in all things. 
These noble robbers laid abbeys and 
free towns under contribution ; but they 
more than repaid this, both to the 
clergy and the commonalty, by that 
spirit of daring which they nourished, 
and in which they gloried ; that high 
and haughty soul of independence 
which animated them to the great and 
perpetual struggle which they alone 
had the power of maintaining, and to 
withdraw them from which, all the 
blandishments and temptations of 
courtly intrigue and proffered favour 
were continually exerted. 

But perhaps enough of all this dis- 
quisition — in which we are by nomeans 
certain, after ail, that there may 
not have been a good deal of over-re- 
fining upon things. Let us come to 
the play itself, or rather to the trans- 
lation of it, which was published in 
London ec by Walter Scott, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh !” (such is the style 
of the title-page,) in 1799 ; and which, 
never having been reprinted, has long 
since become, according to an old 
phrase of ours, c: as good as MS.” The 
tone of the preface to this version is 
very modest. — The w riter talks of the 
obligations he has been under to a 
gentleman of high literary eminence,” 
for revising his performance. This, we 
suppose, was that clever and audacious 
plagiarist of the Germans, Monk Lewis, 
to whose Tales of Terror Mr Scott con- 
tributed not long afterwards his two 
splendid ballads, Glenfinlas, and the 
Eve of St John, pieces which at once 
established his reputation, and effec- 
tually lowered that of his eminent 
friend's Alonzo the Brave, et hoc ge- 
nus omne, with which, until then, the 
public had been marvellously content- 
ed. We are rather surprised, that, if 
it were but for the curiosity of the 
thing, Mr J. Bell, of Oxford Street, 
the publisher of this translation, or 
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be, has not been induced to favour us 
with a second edition; but we are 
stepping ultra crepidam. 

We find Goetz, and the iron fiand 
which furnished his popular cogno- 
men, in full activity at the opening of 
the drama. A conspiracy lias been 
formed against him by the Bishop of 
Bamberg, and others ; and one of the 
most active of its instruments is a cer- 
tain Lord of Weislingen, once the bo- 
som friend of Goetz’s youth, and al- 
most the lover of his sister, but now 
estranged from him and his, by in- 
trigues and the vile turns of this 
world’s affairs. This man, lying in 
wait for Goetz in the Forest of Ilas- 
lacli, is, with his attendants, over- 
powered by the valour of the iron- 
handed Baron, and we soon have him 
making his appearance as a prisoner in 
Goetz’s paternal castle of Jaxiliausen. 
Before he and his captor arrive, we 
are allowed a glimpse of Goetz’s wife, 
sister, and child, engaged in the quiet 
domestic pursuits of the time, and 
this preparation lias an admirable ef- 
fect. 

Enter Goetz, Weislingen, IIans, 

and other Cavaliers , as from horseback. 

Goetz. (Laying his helmet and sword on 
a table.) Unclasp my amiour, and give 
me my doublet — Ease will refresh me.— 
BiotheT Martin said well — You have put 
us out of wind, Weislingen ! 

[ Weislingen answers nothing, 1ml paces 
up and dawn.] 

Goats. Be of good liuut ! — Come, un- 
arm youTsclf ! — Where are your clothes ? 
Not lost, f hope, in the scuffle ? — (7 'o the 
attendants ) <io, ask his servants ; open the 
trunks and see that nothing is missing — or 
I can lend you some of mine. 

Weis. Let me rein; 1 in as 1 am — it is all 
one. 

Goetz. I can give you a handsome clean 
doublet, but it is only oflinen. It has grown 
too little for me — I had it on at, the mar- 
riage of the Lord Palsgrave, when your 
Bishop was so incensed at me.j^About a 
fortnight before, 1 had sunk two farhis ves- 
sels upon the Maine — I was going up stairs 
to the venison in the inn at Heidelberg, 
with Francis of Scckingcn. Before you get 
quite up, there is a landing-place with 
iron rails — there stood the Bishop, and 
gave Frank his hand as he parsed, and the 
like to me that was close behind him. I 
laughed in my sleeve, and went to the 
Landgrave of Hanau, who was always my 
noble friend, and told him, 44 The Bishop 
lms given me his hand, but I wot well he 
did not know me.” The Bishop heard me, 
for I was speaking loud — He came to us 
angrily, and said, “ True, 1 gave thee my 


hand, because I knew thee not indeed. 19 

To which I answered, 44 1 marked that, my 
Lord, and so take your shake of the hand 
back again.” The manikin's neck grew red 
as a crab for spite, and he went up the 
room and complained to the Palsgrave Lewis 
and the Princes of Nassau. — But we have 
had much to do together since that. 

Weis. I wish you would leave me to 
myself ! 

Goetz. Why so ? — I entreat you be at 
rest. You arc in iny power, and I will 
not misuse it. 

Weis. That I am little anxious about— 
Your duty as a knight prescribes your 
conduct. 

Goetz. And you know how sacred it is 
to me. 

Weis . I am taken — what follows is in- 
different. 

Goetz. You should not say so— Had you 
been taken by a Prince and shut up fet- 
tered in a dungeon, your gaoler directed 
to drive sleep from your eyes — 

Enter servants with clothes. Wr. I slin- 
gton unarms and shifts himself. Enter 

Charles. 

Charles. Good morrow, papa ! 

Goetz ( kmtshim ). Good morrow, boy ! 
How have you been behaving ? 

Charles. Y r ery well. — Aunt says I am a 
good boy. 

Goetz. That’s right. 

Charles. Have you brought me any- 
thing ? 

Goetz. Nothing this time. 

Charles. 1 have learned a gTeat deal — 

Goetz. Aye ! 

Charles, fcliall I tell you about the good 
boy ? 

Goetz. After dinner. 

Charles. And I know something else. 

Goetz. What may that be ? 

Charles. 1 J axthausen is a village and 
castle upon the which has appertain- 
ed in property air 1 heritage, for two hun- 
dred years, to the Lords of Berlichin- 
gen. 1 

Goetz. l)o you know the Lord of Ber- 
lichingen ? (Charles stares at him.) With 
all his extensive learning, he does not know 
his own father. — Whom does J axthausen 
belong to 

Charles. 4 ,7 axthausen is a village and 
castle upon the Jaxt 1 

Goetz. I did not ask about that — I knew 
every path, pass, and ford about the place, 
before ever I knew the name of the village, 
castle, or river. Is your mother in the kit- 
chen ? 

Charles. Yes, papa ! They arc dressing 
a lamb, with nice white turnips. 

Goetz. Do you know that too, Jack 
Turnspit ? 

Charles. And my aunt is roasting an ap- 
ple for me to eat after dinner. 

Goetz. Can’t you eat it raw ? 
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. Charles. It tastes better roasted. 

Goetz. You must have a tid-bit, must 
you ?— Weislingen, I will be with you im- 
mediately. — I go to see my wife. — Come, 
Charles. 

Charles. Who is that man ? 

Goetz. Bid him welcome. Tell him to 
be cheerful. 

Charles . There’s my hand, man ! Be 
cheerful — for the dinner will be ready 
soon. 

Weis. ( Takes up the child , and kisses 
him.) Happy boy ! that knowest no worse 
evil than the delay of dinner. —May you 
live to have much joy in your son, Berli- 
chingen ! 

Goetz. Where there is most light, the 
shades are deepest. Yet I thank God for 
him. — We’ll see what they are about. 

[K t it with Charles and Servants. 

Weis. (> that l could but wake, and 
find this all a dream ! — In the power of 
Berlichingen ! — of him from whom l had 
so far detached myself — whose remem- 
brance I shunned like fire — whom 1 hoped 
to overpower ! — And he still the old true- 
hearted Goetz ! — OAdelbert! could'st thou 
recall the days when we played as chil- 
dren, and drove the mimic chase round 
this hall ; then thou lovedst him, prizedst 
him, as thy soul ! Who can be near him and 
hate him ? Alas ! I am not here such as I 
was. — Happy days ! ye are gone — There, 
in his chair by the chimney, sat old Bcr- 
lichingcn, while we played around him, 
and loved each other like cherubs ! — How- 
anxious will be the Bishop and all my 
friends ! — Well ; I wot the whole country 
will sympathize with my misfortune. But 
what does it avail ? Can that reflection give 
me the peace after which 1 struggle ? 

Re-enter Goetz with wine and beakers. 

Goetz. We’ll take a glass till dinner is 
ready. Come, sit down — think yourself at 
home 1 Consider you are once more the 
guest of Goetz. It is long since we have sat 
side by side, and emptied a flagon together. 
[7'i Come — A light heart ! 

Weis. Those times are over. 

Goetz. God forbid ! We shall hardly 
find more pleasant days than those which 
we spent together at the Margrave’s court 
—when we were inseparable night and 
day. I think with pleasure on the days 
of my youth. — Do you remember the bat- 
tle 1 had with the Inlander, and how I 
broke his frizzled pate for him ? 

Weis. It was at table ; and he struck at 
you with a knife. 

Goetz. However, I came off conqueror — 
«nd you had a quarrel upon the account 
with his comrade — We always stuck to- 
gether like brave boys — [Fills and hands 
it to WeUlingen. ] I shall never forget how 
the Margrave used to call us Castor and 
Pollux. It does me good to think of it. 

U. r «*. T’lio Tlialin rtf Vl T nrf*Ki 


Goetz. That bishop was a learned clerk, 
and withal so gentle — I shall remember as 
long as I live how he used to caress us, 
praise our union, and describe the good 
fortune of the man who has an adopted 
brother in a friend. 

Weis. No more of that. 

Goetz. Does it displease you ? I know 
nothing more delightful aflter fatigue, than 
to talk over old stories. Indeed, when 1 
recall to mind how we were almost the 
same being, body and soul, and liuw 1 
thought we were to continue so all our 
lives — Was not that my sole comfort when 
this hand was shot away at Landshut, and 
when you nursed and tended me like a bro- 
ther ? — I hoped Adelbert would in future 
be ray right hand— And now 

Weis. Alas ! 

Goetz. Iladst thou followed me when I 
wished thee to go to Brabant with me, all 
would have remained well. But then that 
unhappy turn for court-dangling seized 
thee, and thy coquetting and flirting with 
idle women. I always told thee, when 
thou would’st mix with these lounging, 
begging court- sycophants, and entertain 
them with gossiping about unlucky 
matches, and seduced girls, and such trash 
as they are interested about — I always 
told thee, Adelbert, thou wilt become a 
rogue. 

Weis. Why all this ? 

Goetz. Would to God I could forget it, 
or that it were otherwise !— Arl thou not 
as free, and as nobly born, as any in Ger- 
many, independent, holding under the Em- 
peror alone — and dost thou not crouch 
amongst vassals ? — What is the Bishop to 
thee ? Allow he is thy neighbour, and can 
do thee a shrewd turn, hast thou not an 
arm, and friends to requite him in kind ? 
Art thou ignorant of the noble situation of 
a free knight, who rests only upon God, 
the Emperor, and himself, that thou canst 
bear thus to crawl at the footstool of a sel- 
fish, malicious priest. 

Weis. Let me speak. 

Goetz. Wliat canst thou say ? 

Weis. You look upon the princes, as 
the wolf upon the shepherd. And yet 
canst thou blame them for uniting in the 
defencejjf their own territories and proper- 
ty ? Aw they a moment secure from the 
unruly chivalry of your free knights, who 
plunder their vassals upon the very high 
roads, and sack their castles and towns ? 
While upon the frontiers the public enemy 
threaten to overrun the lands of our dear 
Emperor, and, while he needs their assist- 
ance they can scarce sustain their own se- 
curity — is it not our good genius which at 
this moment suggests a mean of bringing 
peace to Germany, of securing the admi- 
nistration of justice, and giving to great 
and small, the blessings of quiet ? For this 
purpose is our confederacy ; and dost thou 
hlame us for securing the protection of the 
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of relying on that of the Emperor, who is 
so fat removed from us, and is hardly able 
10 protect himself? 

Goetz. Yes, yes, I understand you. 
Weislingen, were the princes as you paint 
them, we should he all agreed— all at peace 
and quiet: yes, every bird of prey naturally 
likes to cat its plunder undisturbed. The 
general weal ! — They will hardly acquire 
untimely grey hairs in studying for that. 
—And with the Emperor they play a fine 
game. Every day comes some new adviser, 
and gives his opinion. The Emperor means 
well, and would gladly put things to rights 
— but because a great man can soon give 
an order, and by a single word put a thou- 
sand hands into motion, lie therefore thinks 
his orders will be as speedily accomplished. 
Then come ordinances upon ordinances, 
contradictory of each other, while the 
princes all the while obey those only which 
serve their own interest, and help them to 
press under their footstool their less power- 
ful neighbours — and all the while they talk 
of the quiet and peace of the empire !-~-I 
will be sworn, many a one thanks God in 
his heart that the Turk keeps the Emperor 
from looking into these affairs. 

Weis. You view things your own way. 
Goetz. So does every one. The question 
is, which is the right light in which they 
should be regarded ? — And your plans are 
of the darkest. 

Weis. You may say what you will, I 
am your prisoner. 

Goetz. When your conscience is free, so 
are you. But we talked of the general tran- 
quillity. 1 stood as a boy of sixteen with 
the Margrave at an Imperial Diet. What 
harangues the princes made ! And worst of 
all, your spiritual allies. The Bishop rung 
into the Emperor’s ears his regard for jus- 
tice, till one wondered again. And now he 
has imprisoned a page of mine, at the very 
time when our quarrels were all accommo- 
dated, and I thought of nothing less. Is 
not all betwixt us settled ? What is his bu- 
siness with the boy ? 

Wt is. It was done without his know- 
ledge. 

Goetz. Then why does he not release 
him ? 

IVris. He has noc borne himself as he 
should do. 

Goetz. Not as he should do ! By my 
honour, he lias done as he should do, as 
surely as he was imprisoned both with your 
knowledge and the Bishop’s. Do you 
think I am come into the world this very 
day, that I cannot see the tendency of all 
this ? 

Weis. Your suspicions do us injustice. 

Goetz. Weislingen, shall I tell you the 
truth ? — Inconsiderable as I am, I am a 
thorn in your eyes, and Selbiss and Seck- 
ingen are no less so, while we retain our 
firm resolution to die, sooner than to thank 
any one but God for the air we breathe, or 
pledge our faith and homage to any one but 


the Emperor. Hence they goad me from 
every quarter, blacken my character with 
the Emperor, and among my friends and 
neighbours, and spy about for advantage 
against me. They would fain take me out 
of the way ; that was the reason for impri- 
soning the page whom I had dispatched for 
intelligence : And you now say he did not 
bear himself as he should do, because he 
would not betray my secrets. And thou, 
Weislingen, art their tool 1 
Weis. Berlichingen — 

Goetz. No more about it — I am an ene- 
my to long explanations ; they deceive ei- 
ther the maker or the hearer, and, for the 
most part, both. 

Enter Charles. 

Char , Dinner, father ! 

Goetz. Good news ! — Come, I hope tlic 
company of my women folks will revive 
you — you always liked the girls — Aye, aye, 
they can tell many pretty stories of you. 

{Exeunt. 

Weislingen is thus thrown once 
more into the society of Berlichin- 
gen’s lovely sister, Maria ; and the 
reader may easily guess the result. 
The following scene, however, is too 
full of merit to be omitted. Wo know 
of few modern attempts to pourtray 
the open-hearted simplicity of old 
manners, by half so successful. 

Maria. You love me, you say — Alas ! 

I am perhaps but too much inclined to be- 
lieve it- 

Wcis. Why not believe what I feel so 
well, that I am entirely thine ? {Embraces 
her.) 

Maria . {Softly.) I gave you one kiss for 
earnest, but you must encroach no farther. 

Weis. You are too strict, Maria ! — In- 
nocent love is pleasing in the sight of Hea- 
ven. 

Maria. It may be so. But I must not 
build upon what you say ; for I have been 
taught that caresses are as strong as fetters, 
and that damsels, when they love, are weak- 
er than Sampson when he lost his locks. 
Weis. Who taught you so ? 

Maria. The abbess of my convent. *Till 
my seventeenth year I was with her ; and 
only with you, for the first time, have I 
ceased to regret her company. She had 
loved, and could tell— —She had a 
most affectionate heart— .Oh ! she was an 
excellent woman ! 

Weis. Then you resemble her — {Takes 
her hand.) — What would become of me 
were I to lose you ? 

Maria. That, I hope, is not likely to 
happen. But you must away. 

Weis. I know it, dearest, and I will. 
Well do I feel what a treasure I have pur- 
chased by this sacrifice l — Now, blessed be 
your brother, and die day on which he un- 
dertook to seize me ! 
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Maria. His heart overflowed with hope 
for you and himselfi 4 Farewell,’ he said ; 
4 I go to recover my friend.* 

Weis . That has he done. Would that I 
had studied the arrangement and security 
of my property, instead of neglecting it, and 
dallying at that worthless Court ! — then 
could’st thou have been instantly mine. 

Maria. Delay enhances pleasure. 

Weis. Say not so, Maria, lest I dread 
that thy feelings are less keen than mine. 
True, I deserved punishment, deserved to 
lose every glimpse of this heavenly pros- 
pect- But now ! to be wholly thine ; to live 
only in thee, and in thy circle of friends — 
far removed from the world ; to live for the 
enjoyment of all the raptures which two 
hearts can bestow. What is the favour of 
princcvs — what applauses of the universe — 
to such simple, yet unequalled felicity? 
Many have been my hopes and wishes ; 
henceforth 1 am equally above both. 

Ruler Goetz. 

Goetz. Your page is returned already ; 
he can scarcely bring out a word for hun- 
ger and fatigue. My wife has ordered the 
poor knave to be taken care of. This much 
1 have picked out — the Bishop will not 
give up my boy — an imperial commission 
is to be granted, under which all matters 
are to be adjusted. But be it as he will, 
Adelbert, you are free. Pledge me but 
your hand, that you will neither give open 
nor underhand assistance to iny avowed ene- 
mies. 

Weis., Here I grasp thy hand. From this 
moment be our union and friendship as 
firm and unalterable as a primary law of na- 
ture ! — Let me take this hand also — ( Tnlccs 
Maria* s luunl ) — and with it the possession 
of this lovely lady. 

Goetz. Dare 1 promise for you ? 

Maria . ( Timidly .) If — if it is your 
wish. . . . 

Goetz . By good luck our wishes will 
not differ on this point. Thou needst not 
blush — the glance of thy eye betrays thee. 
Well, then, Wcislingen, join hands, and 
I say Amen ! My friend and brother ! — I 
thank thee, sister ; thou spin’st more than 
flax, for thou hast drawn a thread which 
can fetter this wandering bird of paradise. 
Yet thou lookst not quite open, Adelbert. 
What ails thee ? — I am fully happy ! 
What I but hoped in a dream I now see 
with my eyes, and feel as if 1 still dream- 
ed. Now my vision is out. I thought to- 
night, that, in token of reconciliation, I 
gave thee this iron hand ; and that you held 
it so fast that it broke away from my arm. 
I started, and awoke. Had I but dreamed 
a little longer, 1 should have seen how 
thou didst make me a new living hand. 
You must away this instant, to put in or- 
der thy castle and property. That damned 
Court has detained you long from both— 
I must call iny wife— Elizabeth ! 

Afnvin ... 


Weis. Yet I am still more so. 

Goetz. ( To Maria.) You will have plea- 
sant quarters. 

Matia. They say Franconia is a fine 
country. 

Weis. And I may venture to say that 
my castle lies in the most delicious part of 
it. 

Goetz. That thou mayst, and T will swear 
to it Look you, here flows the Mayne, 
around a hill clothed with corn-fields and 
vint'yards, its top crowned with a Gothic 
castle — then the river makes a sharp turn, 
and glides round behind the very rock on 
which it stand?. The windows of the great 
hall look perpendicularly down upon the 
river — a prospect which would detain one 
for hours. 

Enter Eltzauktii. 

Eli. What would’st thou ? 

Goetz. You, too, must give your hand, 
and say, God bless you ! — They are a 
pair. 

Eli. So soon ? 

Goetz. But not unexpected. 

Eli. May ye ever love each other with 
the same affection as now — and as your 
love, so be your happiness. 

Weis. Amen ! On that condition I en- 
sure it. 

Goetz. The bridegroom, my dear, must 
perforce away for awhile ; lor this great 
event makes it needful for him to settle 
some concerns at home. He must bid adieu 
to the Bishop’s court, in order that that 
connexion may be broken off by degrees. 
Then lie must rescue his property from the 
hands of some selfish stewards ; and — But 
cOmc, sister — come, Elizabeth, his squire 
has, perhaps, some private message to him. 

Weis. None but what you may hear. 

Goetz. Needless : — Franconians and 
Swabians ! now that you are one of us, wc 
may bid their Mightinesses the princes de- 
fiance to their beard. 

[Exeunt Goetz , Elizabeth , Maria. 

Weis. {Alone.) God in heaven ! And 
canst thou have reserved such happiness 
for one so unworthy ? It is too much for 
my heart. IIow meanly I depended upon 
wretched fools, whom 1 thought I was go- 
verning by superiority of intrigue, subser- 
vient to the glance of homage-demanding 
princes ! — Goetz, my faithful Goetz, thou 
hast restored me to myself — and my belo- 
ved Maria has completed my reformation. 
I feel free, as if brought from a dungeon 
into the open air. Bamberg will I never 
more sec — will snap all the shameful bands 
that have connected it and me. My heart 
rejoices, never more to undergo the degra- 
dation of struggling for boons that may be 
refused — He alone is great and happy who 
fills his own station of independence, and 
has neither to command nor to obey. 

Weislingen makes fine resolutions, 
but be does not keep them. Goetz re- 
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permits, ot rather requests him, to go 
to Bamberg, there to arrange his pri- 
vate affairs, and break off his con- 
nexion with the Bishop in a respect- 
ful style, previous to his marriage with 
Maria. To Bamberg Wcislingen goes ; 
— but there new temptations, as well 
as old, await him. A beautiful, artful, 
and worthless dame, of high rank, the 
widow lady of Walldorf, admires him, 
and resolves, partly from this motive, 
and partly from views of interest, to 
bind him, per fas aut nefas, in the 
chains of her fascination. The Bishop 
is at hand, meantime, with flatteries 
and with dispensations — he persuades 
the weak-minded man that there is 
more evil in keeping than in breaking 
the engagement under which he had 
come while a prisoner at Jaxthausen. 
In a word, Adelbert yields, marries 
Lady Walldorf— is once more the ene- 
my of Goetz, and, as ahiatural conse- 
quence of his conscious ingratitude, 
his enmity soon becomes the deadliest 
and the most determined of all against 
which our hero has to contend. 

The Emperor is persuaded to send 
his troops against Berlichingen. Weis- 
lingen heads a formidable army, and 
leads it to Jaxthausen. Goetz as- 
saults them in detachments on their 
way, and comes off victor in many 
bloody skirmishes — in regard to which, 
we must quote one pasfcge, chiefly on 
account of its being, in so far as we 
know, the first example of that particu- 
lar species of narrative , which has since 
been carried to its utmost perfection in 
the famous description of the siege of 
Front-de-Bceuf’s Castle, in Ivanhoe, 
given through one person stationed at 
a window to others, who do not see any- 
thing beyond the walls of a dungeon. 

The scene of the following affair is the 
high-road to Jaxthausen. On one side 
there is an eminence, with a ruined 
watch-tower — on the other, the forest 
stretches wide over the valley — the 
Imperialists enter on their march — 
drums beating and colours flying — 
when, behold, Goetz is seen stationed 
on a rising-ground almost immediately 
in front of them. QSelbiss and Lerse 
are two of Berlichingen’s chief friends 
and allies.]] 

Captain. He halts upon the high 
road ! That's too impudent. He shall re- 
pent it — What ! not to fear the torrent 
that bursts loose upon him ! 

_ Officer . You will not run upon iron 
pikes ? He looks as if he means to plant 
the first that comes upon him in the mire, 
Vol. XVI. 


with his head downmost— Here let us wait 
him. 

Cajrt, Not so. 

Offi. I entreat you. 

Capt. Sound, trumpeter— and let us blow 
him to hell. 

f A charge sounded— -Exeunt in full 
career. 

Selbiss , •with his troopers , comes from 6e- 
hind the hill , galloping . 

Selbiss. Follow me ! Shout— shout ! 
{Loud alarm — Lerse and his party 
saUy f tom the wood. 

Lerse. Fly to the help of Goetz ! lie is 
surrounded. Gallant Selbiss, thou hast cut 
thy way — we will sow the high road with 
these thistle-heads. [Gallop offi* 

[ They gallop across the stage , ct 
exeunt. 

[A loud alarm , with shouts and fi- 
ring for some minutes— Selbiss 
is borne in wounded by two 
troopers. 

Scl. Leave me here, and hasten to Goetz. 
First Trooper . Let us stay. You need 
our aid. 

Sri. Get one of you on the watch-tower, 
and tell me how it goes. 

1 st Troop. How Shall I get up ? 

2d Troop. Get upon my shoulder ; you 
can then reach the ruined part. 

[First trooper gets up into the tower. 
1st Troop. Alas l alas ! 

Scl. What seest thou ? 

1st Troop . Your cavaliers fly to the hill. 
Scl. Hellish cowards ! I would that they 
stood, and I had a ball through my head ! 
Ride one of you full speed — Curse, and 
thunder them back to the field. — Seest thou 
Goetz ? [Exit second Trooper. 

Troop. I see the three black feathers in 
the midst of the tumult. 

Sel. Swim, brave swimmer— I lie here. 
Troop . A white plume — Whose is that ? 
Scl. The Captain. 

Troop. Goetz gallops tpon him— Crash ! 
down he goes ! 

Scl. The Captain ? 

Troop. Yes. 

Scl. Brave ! brave ! 

Troop. Alas, alas !— I see Goetz no more. 
Scl. Then die, Selbiss ! 

Troop. A dreadful tumult where he 
stood. George's blue plume vanishes too. 
Sel Climb higher. Seest thou Lerse ? 
Troop . No ; everything is in confusion. 
Scl No further — come down. How do 
Seckingen's men bear themselves ? 

Troop. So so — one of them flies to the 
wood — another — another— a whole troop — 
Goetz is lost ! 

Scl. Come down — tell me no more. 
Troop. I cannot— Bravo ! Bravo ! I 9 ee 
Goetz— I see George — I. see Lerse. 

Scl. On horseback ? 

Troop. Aye, aye, high on horseback— 
Victory ! victory I They fly ! 

Scl. The Imperialists ? 

3 C 
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Troop. Standard and all. Goetz behind 
them. He seizes the standard — he has it, 
he has it ! A handful of men with him. 
My comrade reaches him — they come this 
way. 

Enter Goetz, George, Lerse, and Ca- 
valiers, on horseback . 

Sel. Joy to thee, Goetz ! — Victory, vic- 
tory ! 

Goetz, (dismounting.) Dearly, dearly 
bought ! Thou art sorely wounded, Selbiss? 

Sel. But thou dost live, and hast con-, 
quered ! I have done little ; and the dogs 
my troopers — How hast thou come off ? # 

Goetz . For the present, well. And here 
1 thank George, and thee, Lerse, for my 
life. 1 unhorsed the Captain — they stab- 
bed my steed, and broke in upon me, 
George hewed his way to me, and sprang 
off*. 1 threw myself like lightning on his 
horse, and lie appeared suddenly like a 
thunderbolt upon another. — How earnest 
thou by thy steed ? 

George. A fellow struck at you from be- 
hind ; as he raised his cuirass in the exer- 
tion, I stabbed him with my dagger, down 
he came ; and so I rid you of a backbiter, 
and helped myself to a horse. 

Goetz. Then we stuck together till Fran- 
cis here came to our help ; and then we cut 
our way out. 

lerse. The hounds whom I led made a 
good show at first ; but when we came to 
close, they fled like Imperialists. 

Goetz. Friend and foe fled, except this 
little party of my own domestics, who pro- 
tected our rear. I had enough to do with 
the fellows in front ; but tlie fall of their 
captain dismayed them — they wavered, and 
they fled. 1 have their banner, and a few 
prisoners. 

Sel. The captain has escaped you ? 

Goetz. They rescued him during the 
scuffle. Come, boys — come, Selbiss— make 
a bier of lances and boughs. Thou canst 
not to horse— come to my castle. They 
are scattered, but we arc very few ; and f 
know not what troops they may have in 
reserve. I will be your host and physi- 
cian. — Wine tastes so well after adtion ! 

[Exeunt, carrying Selbiss. 

This, however, is only a tempo- 
rary advantage — the Imperialists ga- 
ther round the fortress at last, and 
Goetz finds himself besieged. George, 
a favourite youth, whom Goetz is 
training in arms, is the bearer of the 
conclusive tidings. 

George. They are near! — I saw them 
from the tower. The sun is rising, and I 
perceived their lances glitter. I minded 
litem no more than a cat would do a whole 
army of mice. *Tis true, wc play the rats 
at present. 

Goetz. Go to the battlements — Look to 
the gates — See they are provided with 


their patience, and their fury may dis 
charge itself at the expense of their own 
nails. (A trumpet from without. Goetz goes 
to the window.) Aha ! there comes a red- 
gowned rascal to ask me whether I will be 
a scoundrel ! What says he ? ( The, voice of 
the Herald is heard indistinctly, as from a 
distance. Goetz speaks at intervals.) A 
rope for thy throat ! ( Voice again.) “ Of- 
fended Majesty !” Some parson has drawn 
up the proclamation. ( Voice concludes, and 
Goetz answers from the window.) Surren- 
der myself — surrender myself at all dis- 
cretion ! — With wliqm speak yc ? Am 1 a 
robber ? Tell your Captain, that for his 
Imperial Majesty I entertain, as ever, all 

due respect ; but for himself, be may 

(Shuts the window with violence.) 

(A sharp discharge of musketry, an- 
swered by firing from the castle . 

SCENE — The Kitchen. 

Elizabeth preparing food — to her 
Goetz. 

Goetz. You have hard work, my poor 
wife ! 

Eli. Would it could but last ! — but you 
can hardly hold out long. 

Goetz. Wc have not had time to provide 
ourselves — 

EH. And so many people to feed ! — The 
wine is well nigh finished. 

Goetz. If we hold out a certain time, 
they must give us articles. We keep them 
at a fine distance — They may shoot the 
whole day, and wound our walls, and break 
our windows — 'fctat Lerse is a gallant fel- 
low — He slips about with his gun ; if a 
rogue comes too nigh — Ba ! — there he lies ! 

( Firing . 

Enter Cavalier. 

Cavalier. We want live coals, gracious 
lady ! 

Goetz. For what ? 

Cat i. Our bullets are spent : Wc must 
cast new. 

Goetz. IIow lasts the powder ? 

Cav. There is yet no want : wc spare our 
fire. 

[Firing at intervals — Exeunt Goetz 
and Elizabeth. 

Enter Lerse with a bullet-mould. 

Lerse. Go, see for lead about the bouse 
—meanwhile I will make a shift with tliK 
[Goes to the window and takes out the lead 
frames .] Everything is fair. So it is in 
this world — no one knows what a thing may 
come to ; the glazier that made these frames 
little knew that the work of his hands was 
to give some fellow his last headache ; and 
the father that got me little thought that 
the fowls of heaven, and the beasts of the 
field, were to pick my bones. 

Enter Geoiige with a leaden spout . 
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we have used the half of it, there will none 
return to tell his majesty “ we have not 
sped.” 

Lerse , (cutting it down .) A famous 
prize ! 

George . The rain must seek some other 
way — but never mind that— a gallant 
trooper, and a smart shower, will always 
find their road. ( They east balls.) 

Lerse . Hold the crucible— -(Geo to the 
window.) — Yonder comes a fellow, creep- 
ing forward with his pop-gun ; he thinks 
our fire is spent — lie shall have the bullet 
warm from the pan. (He loads his carabine : ) 

George . (Sets down the mould.) Let me 

Lerse. (Fires f rum the window,) Yon- 
der lies the game ! 

George. One of them fired at me, as I 
got out on the roof to get the spout — He 
killed a pigeon that sat near me ; it fell in- 
to the spout — I thanked him for my dinner, 
and stepped in with the double booty. 
(They cast balls.) 

Lerse. Now let us load, and go through 
the castle to earn our dinner. 

Fnter Goetz. 

Goetz. Stay, Lerse, I must speak with 
thee — I will not keep thee, George, from 
the sport. (Exit George. 

Goetz. They demand a parley. 

Lerse . I will out and hear what they 
have to say. 

Goetz. They will require me to enter 
myself into ward in some town on my 
knightly parole. 

Lerse. Thai’s a trifle— What if they 
would allow us free liberty of departure ? 
for we can expect no relief from Seckin- 
gen. \\ r c will bury all valuables, where 
they shall never find them— leave them 
the bare walls, and come out with flying 
colours. 

Goetz. They will not permit us. 

Lerse. It is but asking. — We will de- 
mand a safe-conduct, «nd I will sally out. 

(Exeunt.) 

SCENE— A Ilall 

Goetz, Elizaueth, George, and 
troopers , uL table . 

Goetz. Danger draws us together, my 
friends ! He cheery — don’t forget the bot- 
tle ! The flask is empty — Come, another, 
my dear wife. (Elizabeth shakes her head.) 
Is there no more ? 

Elizabeth , (low.) Only one, which I set 
apart for you. 

Goetz. Not so, my love !— bring it out ; 
they need strengthening more titan I. 

Eliz. Hand it from the cabinet. 

Goetz. It is the last, and 1 feel as if we 
need not spare it. It is long since I have 
been so much disposed for joy. — (They 
fill.) To the health of the Emperor ! 

All Long live the Emperor ! 

Goetz. He it our last word when we die ! 
J love him, for our fate is similar ; and I 


am happier than he. — He must direct his 
imperial squadrons against mice, while the 
rats gnaw his parchment edicts. I know he 
often wishes himself rather dead than to he 
the soul of such a crippled body as the em- 
pire. (They fill.) — It will go hut once 
round — And when our blood runs low, 
like this flask — when we pour out its last 
ebbing drop, ( Empties the wine dropways 
into his goblet ,) wliaf then shall be our 
word ? 

George. Freedom ! 

Goetz. Freedom ! 

All. Freedom ! 

Goetz. And if that survives us, we shall 
die happy : Our spirits shall sec our sons, 
and the Emperor of our sons, happy ! Did 
the servants of ‘princes shew the same fi- 
lial attachment to their masters as you to 
me — Did their masters serve the Empe- 
ror as I would serve him — 

George. It is widely different. 

' Goetz. Not so much so as would appear. 
H ave I not known worthy men among the 
princes ? and can the breed be extinct ? — 
IMen, happy in their own minds and in 
their undertakings, that could bear a petty 
brother in their neighbourhood, without 
feeling either dread or envy ; whose hearts 
were opened when they saw their table sur- 
rounded by their free equals, and who did 
not think free knights unfit company till 
they had degraded themselves by Court 
homage. 

George. Have you known such princes ? 

Goetz. Well ! — I recollect when the 
Landgrave of llanau made a grand hunt- 
ing party, the princes and free feudatories 
enjoyed themselves under the open heaven, 
and the vassals were as happy as they ; it 
was no selfish masquerade, instituted for 
his own private pleasure or vanity — To see 
the great round-headed peasant huls t .and 
the pretty brown gills, the sturdy hinds, 
and the respectable ancients, all as happy 
as if they rejoiced in the pleasure of their 
master, which he shared with them under 
God’s free sky. 

George. He must have been such a mas- 
ter as you. 

Goetz. And shall we not hope that many 
such will rule together some future day — 
to whom reverence to the Emperor, peace 
and friendship with neighbours, and the 
love of vassals, shall be the best and dear . 
est family treasure handed down from fa- 
ther to son ? Every one will then keep and 
improve his own, instead of reckoning no- 
thing gained that is not ravished from their 
neighbours. 

George. And shall we then have no skir- 
mishing ? 

Gocte. Would to God there was no restless 
spirit in all Germany, and still we should 
have enough to do ; we might then chase 
the wolves from the cliff’s, and lning our 
peaceable laborious neighbour a dish of 
game from the wood, and eat it together. 
Were that too little, we would join our- 
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brethren, and, like chcmbims with flaming 
swords, defend the frontiers of the Empe- 
ror against those wolves the Turks, against 
thoff foxes the French, and guard for our 
beloved Emperor both extremities of his 
euiphtf. There would be a life, George ! 
to risk one’s head for the safety of all Ger- 
many ( George springs up.) — Whither 

away ? 

George. Alas I *1 forgot we were be- 
sieged— besieged by that very Emperor ; 
and before we can expose our lives in his 
defence, we must risk them for our li- 
berty. 

Goetz. Be of good cheer ! 

Enter Lerse. 

Lerse . Freedom ! Freedom ! V ou are 
cowardly poltroons — hesitating, irresolute 
asses— You are to depart with men, wea- 
pons, horses, and armour— Provisions you 
are to leave behind. 

Goetz. They will hardly find enough to 
tire their jaws. 

The terms of this capitulation are 
broken in a shameful manner, and 
Goetz is wounded, and a prisoner, ere 
he has descended the hill on which his 
old castle stands. We now find him on 
his parole in the city of Heilbron, and 
there he appears to take his trial be- 
fore certain commissioners, who, being 
under the influence of Weislingen, are 
not very likely to give the poor Iron- 
handed much fair play. 

Enter Serjeant . 

Serj. Goetz von Berlichingen waits at 
the door. 

Commissioner. Admit him. 

Eider Goetz. 

Goetz. God greet you, my lords !— What 
would yc with me ? 

Com. First, that you consider where you 
are, and with whom. 

Goetz. By my faith, I know it well, my 
lords ! 

Com. You do but your duty in owning 
it. 

Goetz. From the bottom of my heart ! 

Com. Be seated. ( Points to a stool . 

Goetz. What, there ?— Down below ?— 

1 can stand — That stool smells of the cri- 
minal as indeed dpes its whole appara- 
tus. 

Com, Stand, then. 

Goetz. To business, if- you please. 

Com. We’ll go on in order. 

Goetz. 1 am happy to hear it— Would 
every one did as much ! 

Com. You know how you fell into our 
hands, and are a prisoner at discretion. 

• Goetz. What will you give me if I know 
no such tiling ? 

Com . Could I give you good manners, I 
would do you a good office. 

Goetz. A good office ! Can you render 


any ?— Good offices are more difficult than 
the deeds of destruction. 

Secret a ry . Shall I enter all this on record ? 

Com. Only what is to the point. 

Goetz. I)o as you please, for my part. 

Com. You know how you fell into the 
power of the Emperor, whose paternal 
goodness overpowered his justice, and, in- 
stead of a dungeon, ordered you to wait 
your future doom, upon your knightly pa • 
role, in his beloved city of Heilbron. 

Goetz. Well, I am here, and wait it. 

Com. And we are here to intimate to 
you his Imperial Majesty’s grace and cle- 
mency. He is pleased to forgive your re- 
bellion, to release you from the ban, and 
all well-deserved punishment, provided 
you do, with suppliant humility, receive 
his bounty, and subscribe the articles which 
shall be read unto you. 

Goetz . I am his Majesty's true servant 
as ever. One word ere you go farther — 
My people — where are they ? — what is to 
become of them ? 

Com. That concerns you not. 

Goetz. So may the Emperor turn his 
face from you in your need ! They were 
my companions, and they are so — What 
have you done with them ? 

Com. We owe you no account of that. 

Goetz. All !. I had forgot — Never was 
promise kept by you to the oppressed. 
But, hush ! 

Com. Our business is to lay the articles 
before you. Throw yourself at the Empe- 
ror’s feet ; and, by humble supplication, 
you may find the true way to save the life 
and freedom of your associates. 

Goetz. Your paper! 

Com. Secretary, Tead it. 

Sec. ( Heads .) “ I, Goetz of Berlichin- 
gen, make public acknowledgment, by these 
presents, that I having lately risen in re- 
bellion against the Emperor and the em- 
pire ” 

Goetz. ’Tis false ! I never offended ei- 
ther. 

Com. Compose yourself, and hear far- 
ther. 

Goetz. I will not compose myself, and I 
will hear no farther. Let any one arise and 
bear witness. Have I ever taken a step 
against the Emperor, or against the House 
of Austria ? Have I not, in all iny feuds, 
conducted myself as one who felt what all 
Germany owes to its head, and what the 
free knights and feudatories owe to their 
liege lord the Emperor ? I should be a liar 
and a slave could I be persuaded to sub- 
scribe that paper. 

Com. Yet we have strict orders to per- 
suade you by fair means, or else to throw 
you into jail. 

Goetz . Into jail ? — Me ! 

Com. Where you may expect your fate 
from the hands of Justice, since you will 
not take it from those of Mercy. 

Goetz. To jail! You abuse the Impe- 
rial powei. To jail ! That was never his 
command. Whal, yc traitors, to dig a pit 
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fur me, and hang out your oath, your 
knightly honour, as the lure ! To promise 
me permission to ward myself on parole, 
and then to break your treaty ! 

Com . We owe no faith to robbers. 

Goetz, Wert thou not the representative 
of my prince, whom I respect even in the 
vilest counterfeit, thou should’st swallow 
that word, or choke upon it. I was taken 
in honourable though private war. Thou 
mightest thank God that gave thee glory, 
hadst thou ever done as gallant deeds as 
the least with which 1 am charged. ( The 
Commissioner makes a sign to the Magis- 
trate* of Heilbton , who go out.) Because 
I would not join the iniquitous confederacy 
of the great, because I would not grasp at 
the souls and livings of the helpless — ’Tis 
in this lies my crime ! 1 defended my own 
life, and the freedom of my children — see 
ye any rebellion in that ? The Emperor 
and empire were blinded to our hard case 
by your flatteries. I have, God be praised, 
one hand, and 1 liave done my best to use 
it well. 

Enter a Party of Artisans , armed with 
halberds and swords. 

Goetz. What means this ? 

Corn. Ye will not hearken— Appre- 
hend him ! 

Goetz. Is that the purpose ? Let not the 
man whose ear does not itch come too near 
me: One salutation from my trusty iron 
fist shall cure him of headache, toothache, 
and every ache under the wide heaven ! 

( They make at him — He strikes one down , 
and snatches a sword from another — 
They stand aloof.) 

Com. Surrender! 

Goetz , ( with the sword drawn.) What ! 
W ot ye not that it depends but upon myself 
to make way through all these hares, and 
gain the open field ? But I will teach you 
how a man should keep his word. Promise 
to allow me free ward, and I give up my 
sword, and am again your prisoner. 

Com. How ! Would you treat with your 
Kmperor sword in hand ? 

Goetz. God forbid ! — Only with you and 
your worthy companions. You may go 
home, good people : here deliberation is of 
no avail, and from me there is nothing to 
gain save bruises. 

Com. Seize him, I say !— What ! does 
your allegiance to die Emperor supply you 
with no courage ? 

Goetz. No more than the Emperor sup- 
lilies them with plaster for the wounds 
which their courage would earn for them. 

A Police Officer enters hastily. 

Officer . The warder has just discovered 
from the castle-tower a troop of more than 
two hundred horsemen hastening towards 
the town. They have already gained the 
hill, and seem to threaten an attack. 

Com. Alas ! alas ! what can this mean ? 


The meaning of the affair is, that 
one of Goetz's oldest and best friends, 
the Lord of Seckingen, has tomd 
means, ere this, to comfort MariPtbr 
the slight she had received at the hands 
of Weislingen, and that this brave 
Baron is now in the midst of Ileil- 
bron, at the head of two hundred 
mounted men, to set his brother-in- 
law of Berlichingen free from the 
clutches of these lawyers, and the 
Burgher-guard, in whom they have 
put their trust. The result is, that 
this expedition of Seckingen is crown- 
ed with success ; — that Goetz is once 
more his own man ; — and that, after a 
little negotiation, he makes his peace 
with the Emperor, (who, indeed, had 
all along had a private and personal 
leaning in his favour,) on condition 
that he shall keep himself and his fol- 
lowers strictly within the limits of his 
domain of Jaxthausen, until the whole 
affairs of these^troublcd districts shall 
have been effectually settled, and har- 
mony restored all over the empire. 
To these terms Goetz submits, and, 
by way of shewing fight against the 
ennui of this quiet existence, the good 
man takes to composing his auto-bio- 
graphy. [[This, by the way, is no fic- 
tion : the said auto-biography exists, 
and has been printed, and a most sin- 
gular performance, as might he suppo- 
ed, it is.] 

Unfortunately for Goetz, there 
springs up an insurrection among the 
peasantry of a district not far distant 
Irora that in which he resides. The in- 
furiated rustics sack, burn, and de- 
stroy everything, for miles around ; — 
murder the gentlemen; and, in a word, 
it is a real jacquerie. The Imperial 
soldiers march against these outlaws, 
and a great deal of blood is shed on 
both sides, without any decisive ad- 
vantage being gained. It occurs, un- 
fortunately, to the peasants, that their 
want of complete success is owing to 
nothing hut their want of a skilful 
leader, and knowing that Goetz had 
recently been an outlaw himself, and 
not doubting that insurrection in the 
abstract must always be a pleasant 
thing in his eyes, they determine to 
place themselves under the guidance 
of the iron-handed hero. They come 
upon him in great numbers, and will 
take nothing but himself for their ge- 
neral, or his head for tlieir standard. 
In short — between threats of immedi- 
ate violence to himself and his family, 
and the idea, which some oj|the in- 
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surgents are artful enough to introduce, 
and to make the most of, that he by 
hjfcjnflucnce might be enabled to re- 
pffs outrage and bloodshed on the 
one side, and on the other to obtain. 
In a quiet manner, redress of certain 
real grievances of which these peasants 
had reason to complain — the die is at 
last thrown, and the noble Goetz be- 
comes the nominal leader of this re- 
bellion* 

We say the nominal leader, because 
in reality he is never their command- 
er. They are eternally jealous of him 
—of his honour and of his pride — and 
they break forthwith the oath, which 
they had taken to him when he joined 
them, against rapine and bloodshed. 
Goetz feels, too late, that it had been 
better for him to die at once, than to 
throw himself into the arms of these 
ruffians. A violent scene of mutual 
recrimination occurs — Bcrlichingen 
etrikes down the most insolent ,of the 
mob leaders, and rides iway from them 
solus into the forest. 

It rains and thunders at midnight 
in the forest. He comes suddenly in 
front of a gipsy hut — there is a fire 
before the hut, at which the mother 
of the tribe and a little girl are sitting. 

Mother. Throw some fresh straw up 
the thatch, daughter ; it rains fearfully. 

Enter a Gipsy -hoy. 

Boy. A dormouse, mother ! — and here, 
two field mice ! 

Mother . Skin them and roast them, and 
thou slialt have a cap of their skins.— Thou 
blcedst ! 

Hoy. Dormouse bit me. 

Mother . Gather some thorns that the fire 
may burn bright when thy father comes ; 
he will be wet through and through. 

Other Gipsy -women enter with children at 
their backs. 

1st Worn. Hast thou fared well ? 

•Jd TJ r om. Ill enough — The whole coun- 
try is in uproar— one’s life is not safe a 
moment. Two villages are in a light flame. 

Ut Worn. So il vwis the fire that glared 
in the sky— I looked at it long ; for fla- 
ming meteors have become so common. 

The Captain of the Gipsies enters with 
tin cc oj his gang. 

Capt. Heard ye the wild huntsman ? 

1st Worn. He passed by us but this mi- 
nute. 

Capt . How the hounds gave tongue !— 
Wow ! Wow ! 

k 2d Man. How the whips clang ! 

lid Man . And the huntsman cheered 
them — Iloilo — ho ! 

Mother. *Tis the devil’s chase. 


Capt. We have been fishing lii troubled 
waters. The peasants rob cadi other ; we 
may be well pardoned helping them. 

2d Worn. What hast thou got. Wolf ? 

Wolf. A hare and a cock — there’s for 
the spit— A bundle of linen — some kitchen 

ware— and a horse’s bridle. What hast 

thou, Sticks ? 

Sticks. An woollen jacket have I, and a 
pair of stockings, and one boot, and a flint 
and tinder-box. 

Mother. It is all wet us mire, and the 
clothes are bloody. I’ll dry them — glv 
me here ! {Trampling without. 

Capt. Hark !— A horse ! — Go see who 
it is. 

Enter Goetz on horseback. 

Goetz. 1 thank thee, (Jod ! I see fire— 
they are gipsies.— illy wounds bleed sore- 
ly — my l'oes close behind! — Great God, 
thou endcst dreadfully with me ! 

Ciift. Is it in peace thou comest ? 

Goetz. I crave help from you — My 
wounds arc still' with cold — Assist me from 
horse ! 

Capt. Help him ! — A gallant warrior in 
appearance and language. 

Wolf. {Aside.) ’Tis Goetz of Bcrlichin- 
gen! 

Capt. Welcome ! welcome! — What we 
have is yours. 

Goetz. I thank you. 

Capt. Come to my hut. 

{Exeunt to the hut . 

SCENE — Inside of the Hut. 

Captain , Gipsies, and Goetz. 

Capt. Call our mother— let her bring 
blood-wort and bandages {Gort„ unarms 
himself. ) IJ ere is my holiday -doublet. 

Goetz, (iod reward you ! 

{The Moth a binds his wounds. 

Capt. I rejoice from my heart you are 
here. 

Goetz. Do you know me ? 

Capt . Who does not know you, Goetz ? 
Our lives and heart’s blood are yours. 

Enter Gipsy -man • 

Gipsy. Horsemen come through the 
wood— They are confederates. 

Capt. Your pursuers ! — .They shall not 
reach you — Away, Sch ricks, call the others : 
we know the passes better than they — Wc 
shall bring them down ere they arc aware 
of us. 

{Exeunt Captain and Man gipsies 
with their guns. 

Goetz . {Alone.) O Emperor ! Emperor ! 
Robbers protect tliy children — {A sharp 
fire of musketry is heard .) — The wild fo- 
resters ! Steady and true ! 

Enter Womeru 

Women. Save yourself !— The enemy 
have overpowered us. 

Goetz . "Mil ere is my horse ? 
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Women. Herd 

Goctx. ( Girds hit horse and mounts rcitl*- 
out hit armour .) For the last time shall 
you fed my arm — Never was it so weak. 

(Exit — Tumult . 

Women. He gallops to join our party. 

C firing . 

Enter Wolf. 

Wolf. Away ! Away ! All is lost. — The 
Captain shot dead. — Goetz a prisoner. 

( The Women scream and Jly into the 
•woods. 

This, the final capture of Bcrlich- 
irigen, brings us near to the end of the 
fourth act of the drama. The fifth is 
full of action, however, and of interest 
— the scene, throughout, lying not, as 
heretofore, in woods, wilds, and cas- 
tles, but in imperial dungeons, and the 
still more murky caverns, where the 
famous Secret Tribunal holds its mys- 
terious meetings. 

The wicked woman who seduced 
Wcislingen from his vows of love and 
honour, having accomplished all the 
purposes for which she made him the 
victim of her artifices, has transferred 
her affections, (if such a term may be 
admitted) first to his servant Francis, 
and afterward* to a more noble rival, 
Charles, the heir-apparent of the Im- 
perial throne. In order to pave the 
way for a union with the Prince, she 
persuades the page Francis that he 
alone is the lord.of her desires, and 
engages him to the nefarious plan of 
poisoning the new husband, of whom 
she has had time enough to be tho- 
roughly weary. Weislingcn dies in the 
midst of pain, agony, and deadly re- 
morse for his behaviour to his bene- 
factor Goetz. The arm of the law is 
too weak to avenge him ; but a ter- 
rible arm, never seeii but in the blow 
it deals, is not wanting to supply the 
defect, and Adela's doom is pronoun- 
ced by the invisible judges whose de- 
cree cau neither be changed nor resist- 
ed. The reader must hear in mind, 
that Goetz of Berliehingcn appeared 
long before the same materials were 
made use of by the authors of the 
well-known romances of Hermann von 
Unna, and Alf von Duillmann. 

SCENE — A narrow vault dimly illumi- 
nated — The Judges of the Secret Tri- 
bunal discovered seated , all muffled in 
black cloaks , and silent. 

Eldest Judge. Judges of the Secret Tri- 
bunal, sworn by the cord and the steel to 
ho unpitying in justice, to judge in secret, 


and to avenge in secret, like the Deity ! 
Are your hands clean and hearts pure ? — 
Raise them to heaven, and cry, Woe upon 
misdoers ! 'W 

All. Woe ! woe ! 

Eld. Judge . Cryer, begin the diet of 
judgment. 

Cryer. I cry for accusation against mis- 
doers l — Whose heart is pure, whose hand 
is clean, let him accuse, and call upon the 
steel and the cord for Vengeance! venge- 
ance ! vengeance ! 

Accuser ( comes forward .) My heart is 
pure from misdeed, and my hand clean 
from innocent blood : — God pardon my 
sins of ignorance, and frame my steps to 
his way ! — I raise my hand aloft, ami cry. 
Vengeance ! vengeance ! vengeance ! 

Eld. Judge. 'Vengeance upon whom ? 

Acc. I call upon the cord and upon the 
steel for vengeance against Adcla von 
Weislingcn. — She has committed adultery 
and murder — She has poisoned her hus- 
band by the hands of his servant — the ser- 
vant hath slain himself — the husband is 
dead. 

Eld. Judge . Swcarest thou by the God 
of truth, that thy accusation is true ? 

Acc. I swear ! 

Eld. Judge. Dost thou take upon thy 
own head the punishment of murder and 
adultery, should it be found false? 

Are. I take it. 

Eld. Judge. Your voices ? 

( They converse a minute in low 
whispers. 

Acc. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, 
what is your doom upon Adela von Weis- 
lingen, accused of murder and adultery ? 

Eld. Judge. She shall die ! — shall die a 
bitter and double death ! — By the double 
doom of the steel and the cord shall she 
expiate the double misdeed. Raise your 
hands to heaven, and cry, Woe unto her l 
—Re she given to the hand of the avenger. 

All. Woe! woe! 

Eld. Judge . Come forth, avenger. (A 
i man advances.) There hast thou the cord 
and the steel ! — Within eight days must 
thou take her from before the face of hea- 
ven : wherever thou findest her, let her no 
longer cumber the ground. — Judges, ye 
that judge in secret and avenge in secret 
like the Deity, God keep your hearts from 
wickedness, and your hands from innocent 
blood ! ( The. Seen-c doses. 

We must now come to the closing 
scene of Goetz von Berlichingen. He 
is alone with his wife in the prison at 
Heilbron. 

Eli. I entreat thee, my dear husband, 
be comforted ! — Thy silence distresses me 
— thou retirest within thyself. ( !ome, let 
me see thy wounds ; they mend daily — in 
this moody melancholy I know thee no 
longer ! 

Goclx. If thou seekest Goetz, lie is long 
since gone ! — One by one have they robbed 
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me of all I held dear — my hand, my pro- 
perty, my freedom, my renown 1— My life ! 
what is that to what I have lost ? — What 
hear you of George ? Is Lerse gone to in. 
quire for George ? 

Eli. lie is, my love !— Raise yourself 
—you will sit more easily. 

Goetz. Whom God hath struck down 
raises himself no more ! — I best know the 
load I have to bear— Misfortune I am in. 
ured to support— But now it is not Weis- 
lingen alone, not the peasants alone, not 
the death of the Emperor, or my wounds— 

It is the whole united My hour is 

come ! 1 had hoped it would have come 
only with my death— But his will be done ! 

Eli. Wilt thou eat anything ? 

Goetz. No, my love! — Does the sun shine 
without ? 

Eli. A fine spring day. 

Goetz . My love, wilt thou ask the keep- 
er's permission for me to walk in his little 
garden for half an hour, to enjoy the clear 
face of heaven, the open air, and the bless- 
ed sun ? 

Eli. I will — and lie will readily grant 
it. 

The Garden belonging to the Prison. 

Lerse and Maria. 

Maria. Go, see how it stands with them. 

(Exit Lerse. 

Enter Elizabeth and Keeper. 

Elizabeth , (to the Keeper .) God reward 
your kindness and mercy to my husband ! 
(Exit Keeper) — Maria, what bringest 
thou ? 

Mai ia. Safety to my brother !— But my 
heart is torn asunder — Weislingen is dead ! 
poisoned by his wife. — My husband is in 
danger ; the princes will be too powerful 
for him : they say he is surrounded and be- 
sieged. 

Eli. Hearken not to rumour; and let 
not Goetz remark aught. 

Mai ia. How is it with him ? 

Eli. I fear lie will hardly long survive 
thy return s the hand of the Lord is heavy 
upon him— And George is dead ! 

Maria. George I — The gallant boy ! 

Eli . When the miscreants were burning 
Miltenberg, his master sent him to check 
their villainy— At that moment a body of 
cavalry charged upon them : had they all 
behaved as George, they would have given 
a good account of them— Many were kill- 
ed : and poor George — lie died the death of 
a cavalier ! 

Maria. Does Goetz know it ? 

Eli. We conceal it from him — He ask 
me ten times u-day about him, and sends 
me as often to sec what is become of 
George. 1 fear his heart will not bear 
this last wound. 

Maria. O God l what are the hopes of 
this world ! 

Enter Goetz, LEftSE, and Keepers. 

Goetz. Almighty Gqd ! how well it is to 


be under thy heaven ! How free ! The trees 
put forth their buds, and all the world 
hopes.- ■ — Farewell, my children! my 
buds are crushed, my hope is m the grave ! 

Eli. Shall I not send Iierse to the clois- 
ter for thy son, that thou may'st see and 
bless him ? 

Goetz. Leave him where he is — he needs 
not my blessing— he is holier than I.— 
Upon our wedding, Elizabeth, could I have 
thought 1 should die thus ? — My old fa- 
ther blessed us, and a succession of noble 
and gallant sons arose at his prayer— Thou 

hast not heard him — I am the last 

Lerse, thy countenance cheers me in the 
hour of death, as in our most noble fights : 
then, my spirit encouraged you ; now, yours 

supports mine Oh, that 1 could but see 

George once more, to warm myself at his 
look !— You look down and weep — lie is 
dead ? George is dead ? — Die, Goetz !— 
Thou hast outlived thyself, outlived the no- 
blest llow died he ? — Alas ! they took 

him at Miltenbeig, and he is executed ? 

Eli. No — he was slain there ! — lie de- 
fended his freedom like a lion. 

Goetz. God be praised ! He was the 
kindest youth under the sun, and a gallant 
—Now dismiss my soul — My poor wife ! 
I leave thee in a wretched world. Lerse, 
forsake lier not ! Lock your hearts care- 
fully as your doors. The age of frankness 
and freedom is past — that of treachery be- 
gins. The worthless will gain the upper- 
hand by cunning, and the noble will fall 
into their net. — Maria, God restore thy 
husband to thee ! may he never fall the 
deeper for having risen so high !— Selbiss 
is dead — and the good Emperor — and my 
George Give me some water ! — Hea- 

venly sky ! — Freedom ! freedom ! 

[He dies. 

Eli. Only above ! above with thee !— 
The world is a prison-house. 

Maria. Gallant and gentle !— Woe to 
this age that has lost thee ! 

Lerse. And woe to the future, that can- 
not know thee ! 

Such is the conclusion of this per- 
formance. We know few dramas in 
which the catastrophe is more simply 
and pathetically complete. We shall 
not injure its effect by any comments. 

One word at closing.— We have no 
doubt that many readers will be in- 
clined to smile at what they will con- 
sider the apparent want of all due pro- 
portion anu relation between the spe- 
cimens of this piece which we have 
given, and the general remarks with 
which we introduced them. This pic- 
ture of freebooting, insurrection, ra- 
pine, faithlessness, bloodshed, meant 
to make men in love with the days of 
Gothic antiquity ! Such will be the 
cry* But aU this, gentle reader, pro- 
ceeds upon a totally false view of the 
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matter. No one ever wished to defend 
the lawlessness of those old times — no 
one in his senses ever wished to repre- 
sent the era of barons, and burghers, 
and rapine, and rebellion, as better 
than the days of quiet, and subordina- 
tion, and settled government. But an 
attempt was made in the last age in 
Europe, and made with astonishing 
skill as well as zeal, to persuade men 
that there was, in the days of their 
forefathers, everything to be ashamed 
of, nothing to lie proud of. The most 
successful literature of our age has been 
directed to meet this attempt, and this 
only : And the author of Goetz von 
Bcrlicliingen, has the honour of having 
been the first to give this direction to 
the most potent engine in the modern 
world. The lesson, the great lesson to 
be derived from this drama, and from 
all the works which have been composed 
in the same view — is simply this, that 
in spite of all the sneers of philoso- 
phers, the elements of virtue and ex- 
cellence were predominant among 
those who formed the Gothic institu- 
tions of Europe ; and, secondly, that 
in spite of all the outcry of dema- 
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gogues, the modern world has been 
continually and progressively impro- 
ving in everything that really concerns 
the wellbeing of men and of societies. 
We have no need to be ashamed of our 
ancestors ; and, instead of hewing out 
entirely new institutions for our poste- 
rity, we ought to be contented with 
preserving for them those which we 
ourselves inherited — gradually amend- 
ing and refining themselves, as these 
always have been, and always must 
be, in proportion to the increasing civi- 
lization and illumination of the world. 

The translation, from which we 
have quoted so largely, appeared in 
the midst of the first volunteering en- 
thusiasm in this country ; and we are 
old enough to entertain a distinct re- 
collection of the powerful impression 
which its fine warlike tone, and lofty 
character of sentiment throughout, 
made upon the minds of many, who 
were then, for the first time, begin- 
ning to think, as well as to sing, 

“No music like my bugle-horn.” 

P. K. 


tiie shepherd's cot. 

Y on ask me, do you, for the Shepherd’s cot. 

That with its honey-suckled walls, and roof 
Of neatest thatch, stood, at the time you speak of. 
Throwing its blue smoke o’er the orchard trees ? 

It was a figure of my youthful mind, 

A spectacle that oft, in reverie, 

I conjured up ’mid city noise and strife. 

To whisper me of sweetest solitude ; 

And, as I wander'd ’mid these scenes, which bring 
Still to the eye of memory such delight, 

Ilow could 1 otherwise than seek the spot, 

Woven with ancient thoughts, and gaze upon it ? 
Renewing, in the landscape all around, 

A bright acquaintanceship with boyish days. 

In the park I stood ; but lo ! the orchard trees — 
Wild plum, and cherry dark, and pear convolved— 
Met not my view. I look’d to left — to right — 

I saw the old hereditary forest ; 

But orchard there was none. Instead, behold 
A wide and open plain, a level field, 

Where oxen low’d, and melancholy sheep 
Reposing, nibbled the autumnal grass ; 

Yet the tall ash- tree, from the ravage spared, 

Stood in the comer, shadowing with hoar boughs 
The shepherd’s cot. — How alter’d ! 

Ruin grey 

Had made an altar of its wasted walls, 

O’er which aslant the mouldering roof-tree hung ; 
Piled on the gable chimney, sticks and straw 
Told that the raven, undisturb'd, built there 
Vol. XVI. D 
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The Shepherd’s Cot . 

Its loose nest, fearless of rude schoolboy's hand ; 

Into some patches of remaining thatch, 

Ilotten ana dark, the glutinous houseleek struck 
Its roots, and flourish'd with the dock. To rains 
Open, and to the howling winds of night. 

Stood the bare lattice boles, still whitening-stain'd ; 
Wall-flowers, long-seeded, green'd the window-sills ; 
And on the floor, once sanded o'er so nice. 

Lay straw and stones, rank weeds and stagnant water. 
'Twas desolate ! and when I thought how oft. 

How oft in happiness, and hopeful fear. 

By the chimney in my boyhood I had sate. 

While blazed tne faggot, hissing as it glow’d 
On winter eves, listening the old man's tale 
Of legendary lore, wild sights, and sounds. 

Dark superstitions dread, and tempests dire, 

Such as in modern times the eye beholds not 
When I thought how oft, at noon, the housewife kind 
Proffer'd us, wandering schoolboys, her new cheese. 
Tempting, and oaten cakes, and fragrant milk ; 

And how we lay luxuriously along, 

'Mid sunshine, the green turf-seat by the door, 

I sigh’d, and o’er my feelings lay a cloud 
Of gloom, that only deepen'd as I sigh'd. — 

The shepherd and his wife, his family. 

Our rustic playmates, where was each, were all ? 

Deep is the tomb, and countless are its crowds, 

Wiae is the world, and much is scatter’d there ! 

Brief though our human life may be, my friend. 

Its pleasures still are briefer. Surely they 
Who hold that this fair earth is destitute 
Of joys, do deeply err ; or, if not, why 
Is grief allow'd so oft to cloud the brow 
For loss of what is valueless — so oft 
Doth disappointment shadow us, for what. 

Even if our hearts attain'd, is nothing worth ? 

Truly such doctrine errs — vicissitude 
Makes both our misery and happiness. 

Life’s poison, and its antidote. Our fears 
People with hideous shapes the shadowy future ; 

And, out from the abyss of coming years. 

Conjures unreal phantoms, frowning all. 

Children of doubt and death ; while blue-cycd Hope, 
With iris-hues, colours the fields of earth. 

Pierces through the dark, and, triumphing in faith. 
Sees gold-illumined pinnacles — bright joys — 

Calm cloudless skies — and bliss without an end. 

As the mind sinks and soars, (you have felt it so,) 
Tinged by the mind, reality becomes 
Darker or brighter, ever trembling, like 
The needle to the pole, it follows still. 

The wintry cloud that, with its sombre shade. 

Seems to involve the universal sky, 

Showers, and at length is scatter’d by the wind— 

So pass our earthly sorrows ; while our joys 
Arc like the bright forms of a summer heaven, 
Beneath the reign of evening : all seems fix'd 
In beauty, permanently fair, while lo ! 

Even as we gaze, change follows change ; at length 
The pageant, glorious in magnificence. 

Wanes ray by ray, and tint by tint, and ends 
In unillumined twilight, sad and cold ? 
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MEN AND WOMEN ; 

Brief Hypothesis concerning the Difference in their Genius, 


Mr North, 

Heaven be praised ! — the cause of 
woman has at last found a serious 
defender among the northern coalition 
— the men of Scotland — the Knights of 
the Black Wood. This is as it should 
be. I am glad of it. I have been look- 
ing, impatiently, for a champion to ap- 
pear in that quarter, who would enter 
the tilting ground, in full panoply, 
with a lance of bright steel, sharpened ; 
not with his collar open, his clothes 
falling off, a wreath of wet vine leaves 
rustling, smoking, and steaming about 
his temples; no, nor in white kid 
gloves, covered with bride-favours, 
boarding-school keepsakes, sky-blue 
ribbons, true-lovers' knots, flowers, 
See. See. ; with a run-away sash flut- 
tering at the end of a yard-stick, or an 
umbrella. 

As 1 live, I haven't seen a spectacle 
half so exhilarating, this twelvemonth, 
as the opening of this new tourna- 
ment, in favour of women — a young 
knight, (he must be young, and des- 
perately brave,) leaping, with one blast 
of the trumpet, into the old place of 
contention ; and throwing down his 
iron gauntlet before all the world, in 
defence of a wronged woman— a wo- 
man whose extraordinary power and 
superb talent have been, hitherto, al- 
most universally misunderstood, and 
misrepresented — I mean Joanna Bail- 
lie. For many years, I have thought 
and spoken, and, on one occasion, writ- 
ten, of her dramatick genius and brave 
style of poetry, with very much the 
same kind of serious enthusiasm, and 
absolute confidence, which characterize 
the writer, who took up her cause in 
the late Number of your Magazine. 

I have long regarded Joanna Buillie 
(ever since I read her De Montfort, 
indeed) as a woman of more simple, 
masculine energy — more amplitude of 
mind— and more beautiful boldness of 
thought, (without being rash, or pas- 
sionate,) than any other woman, of 
whom we have any account; and I 
rejoice, therefore, to find her cause 
undertaken, as it is, against the un- 
righteous and perverse judgment of 
the Edinburgh Review — the melan- 
choly indifference of the world— and 


the sad insensibility of men, to female 
power, so extraordinary as hers. 

I hate blarney, and I hate senti- 
mentality, everywhere; but nowhere so 
heartily, as where one is eternally meet- 
ing with both ; to wit, where women 
are concerned. 

I am for treating women like ra- 
tional beings — not like spoilt children, 
who arc never to be contradicted or 
thwarted, though we catch them play- 
ing with tilted coffee-pots, poisoned 
arrows, or lighted thunderbolts, in a 
powder magazine. I would have them 
reasoned wi tli, ('ponmysoul, I would) 
not laughed at ; put aside, reverently, 
with an appeal to their good sense, not 
by a sarcasm, a bow, or a joke ; dealt 
plainly with, not flattered ; spoken to, 
peremptorily , when they deserve it, but 
kindly and respectfully, nevertheless. 
In one word, I would have women 
treated like men, of common sense. 
Take my word for it, whatever we may 
now think, we shall find them worthier 
of our love ; and they wdl like us the 
better for it. I never knew a woman 
in my life, who did not relish sincerity, 
when it was unquestionable sincerity ; 
one who would not bear admonition, 
at least, as well as men do ; nor one 
of common sense* who did not choose 
her husband (if she had her own way) 
from among those, who were sincere 
with her, and would neither flatter, 
nor coax her. 

I appeal, for the truth of this, to 
every man of much experience among 
women. Let him reflect ; and he wifi 
find that (whatever were his object— 
their destruction, their friendship, or 
their love) plain dealing, and absolute 
sincerity, were the only things for him to 
depend upon, in the long run ; that the 
favourites of women, who may be just- 
ly reckoned formidable, or dangerous, 
are seldom, or ever, young or handsome 
men ; and yet more rarely, coxcombs or 
flatterers ; and that every man, who 
has ever held women, whatever were 
their capacities, in a strong and per- 
manent thraldom, will be found to 
have done it, by sincerity and bold- 
ness. 

Now, if this be true, in any degree, 
(and who, of even moderate experi- 


Quere — If the period should not end here— to please most people ? 
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ence among women, will deny it?) 
how unworthily ilo wehehave, in treat- 
ing them as we do ? particularly, when 
we address ourselves to their intellec- 
tual faculties. 

I am led into these remarks, by ha- 
ving met of late, in several of the pe- 
riodical publications of the day, (yours 
among the number, for widen that 
wicked ODoherty will have to answer, 
yet,) a number of little, short, spicy im- 
pertincncies respecting women, which 
arc excessively exasperating. Some, 
to be sure, are whimsical anil striking 
enough ; some, wicked and spiteful ; 
some, very funny ; some, very silly ; 
and some, very startling ; hut all, every 
one, I believe, likely to do more mis- 
chief, than was intended, when they 
were first let off. 

There are men, you know, who can- 
not be laughed or stared out of coun- 
tenance, where woman is the subject 
of their ribaldry ; and yet, if wc get 
in a huff about the matter, it only 
makes them worse. “ Poll, poll !’’ 
they say, “ you take the affair altoge- 
ther too seriously — it’s only a little bit 
o’ fun, you know !” Fun J to be fling- 
ing squibs and crackers about, in tea- 
parties ; transmitting electricity by 
post ; and hysterics, in the shape of a 
love-letter, (with fulminating powder 
in the seal,) a criticism, or a copy of 
verses, to this or that fine woman. 
Fun, indeed! very like the fun of the 
whale-fishers, blowing up whaks in 
the family way — with Congreve rock- 
ets. 

In fact, I had begun to think of un- 
dertaking some of these profane young 
gentlemen, myself ; and had actually 
tossed up a considerable quantity of. 
retribution, in my own mind, when 
your August Number (an au-gust 
number, it is, by the way,) came to 
me, and I found the thing already 
done so much to my liking, that I 
have abandoned all that relates to par* 
ticular women. 

Still, however, four or five pages, in 
aid of the good cause, may not be a- 
miss; a cause, that concerns, directly 
and materially, one-half, if not two- 
halves, of the whole human family. 

It is bad policy to depreciate wo- 
men. I would sooner teach them to 
overvalue than to undervalue them- 
selves, so long, at least, as they are our 
companions for life, and the mothers 
of our children. We all act according 
to our own standard of self-estimation ; 


and, the more sensitive we are, the 
more are we influenced, in our beha- 
viour, by the opinion of others concern- 
ing us. Women are more sensitive 
than wc ; and, therefore, more at the 
mercy of opinion. It is women, after 
all, that form our characters. I never 
knew an extraordinary man, whose mo- 
ther was an ordinary woman ; or whose 
wife was a fool, unless he married her 
in his dotage. 

But among other pleasantries of the 
day concerning women, it has come to 
he said so frequently of late, that wo- 
men arc inferior to men, in their intel- 
lectual faculties ; and said, in such a 
variety of ways, that, if the theory be 
not overhaled, in a serious manner 
soon, it may become a settled popular 
belief. 

Wherefore, a word or two on that, 
in a serious way. I maintain that wo- 
men are not inferior men, but only 
unlike men, in their intellectual pro- 
perties ; and I believe that all the con- 
fusion of thought, which has arisen 
upon the subject, is owing to this one 1 
circumstance ; that men have attempt- 
ed to compare, for certain purposes, 
things which' cannot be compared, for 
those purposes ; and that all, who have 
written upon the subject, have mista- 
ken what is different from a certain 
standard, (which very standard was 
unphilosopliical and uncertain,) with 
what is inferior to it ; that they have 
confounded similitude with quality, re - 
semblance with value* in trying two 
different things, by one and the same 
standard, when they should have been 
tried by two separate standards. 

Would it be philosophical to say that 
women arc inferior to men, in their 
animal organization, because they are 
not the same ? Are women more de- 
generated from their original stand- 
ard ? Are they worse fitted for their 
offices and appointments (in their phy- 
sical properties) than men ? 

Things unlike cannot be compared, 
so as to justify any inference respect- 
ing the inferiority of either. Ilorner 
and Shakespeare are nniihe ; but who 
shall decide upon the superiority of 
either? The Thames and the Atlan- 
tic; the Transfiguration and the La- 
ocoon ; Demosthenes and Alexander ; 
Handers Messiah, ami the enterprize 
of Columbus — they are all unnkc. Yet 
who but a poet, an orator, or a mad- 
man, would, thereby, infer the superi- 
ority of either ? How are they to be 
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compared ? — (by a moralist or a ma- 
thematician, 1 mean,) — for poets, ora- 
tors, and madmen, will compare any- 
thing ; and take especial delight, in de- 
tecting resemblances, which are invi- 
sible to other men. 

It has been said that women have 
less imagination than wc have. Now, 

I believe it capable of proof, that wo- 
men have mote imagination thanipen. 

I am no flatterer of women ; but I love 
the truth. I ain no advocate for their 
intellectual superiority, take all their 
faculties together ; but I believe that 
they arc equal to men ; and that, while 
they arc inferior in some things, they 
arc superior in others, by nature ; that, 
while they have less of one quality, in- 
tellectual or physical, they nave more 
of another, such as that of imagina- 
tion, for example. 

I hold that, as women are unlike 
men in their bodies, so are they unlike 
them in their minds ; and that all the 
education in the world (notwithstand- 
ing the visions of Ilousseau, Mary 
Wolstoncraft, and all their followers) 
would never make women more like 
men, in their intellectual organization, 
than in their animal organization. Do 
what you will ; train them as you will, 
in atliletick or warlike amusem cn ts, and 
there will always be as much difference 
between the minds, as there is between 
the bodies of men and women — a dif- 
ference, that is essential and sexual. A 
little patience, and I shall endeavour 
to prove this. 

Education will do much, but it can- 
not do everything. It jnay, now and 
then, produce a woman stronger in 
body, and stronger in mind, than many, 
who are thought strong men. But then, 
all the education in the world will 
never produce a woman as strong ns 
the strongest man, either in mind or 
body ; and all the training in the world 
will never make the female part of the 
human family equal in bodily or intel- 
lectual/wwo’ — by power, l mean down- 
right and absolute strength — to the 
male part of the human family. Edu- 
cation will never do this, until it shall 
be able to give a mane to the lioness, 
and plumage, or voice, to the female 
bird. 

But then, the female will always be 
endowed with other properties, in a 
greater degree than the male ; each 
will have some, of which the other is 
destitute, either entirely, or in part — 
but all will be fitted and designed for 
the mutual comfort of both. 


Imagination, I believe, to be always 
in proportion to animal sensibility, 
and to the delicacy of animal organi- 
zation ; women, I believe, to have 
more animal sensibility, because they 
are more delicately organized, than 
men ; and, therefore, do l believe 
that women have more imagination 
than men. 

And I contend further, that, if wo- 
men were educated precisely as men 
are ; and, that, if they had the same op- 
portunities and excitements, that men 
have — with no more discouragements 
— they would be more fruitful in works 
of imagination — in poetry, musick, 
sculpture, ‘painting, and eloquence, 
than men are; but altogether less 
fruitful, in the abstract and profound 
sciences ; in matliematicks, theology, 
logick, &e. &c. 

But then, whatever were the edu- 
cation of women ; and however fruit- 
ful they might be, in one department, 
or barren in another, I contend that 
there would always be an essentia/, 
specifiek difference, between the pro- 
ductions of women, and those of men. 

This difference would not be so ap- 
parent, in the common productions of 
either ; but it would be, in a compa- 
rison of all, that women have produced, 
with all that men have produced ; ami 
thoroughly evident, and express, ill the 
leading productions of both. 

There might be women, who would 
write like men ; and men, who would 
write like women. But then, the first 
among women, would write wholly 
different from the first among men. 
There would always be a something 
in the poetry, musick, painting, sculp- 
ture, ami eloquence of women, to dis- 
tinguish them from the poetry, musick, 
painting, sculpture, ami eloquence of 
men, wherever the character of either 
was decided and peculiar enough, to 
make it distinguishable from other 
productions, in the same branch, by 
the same sex. 

Take an example — Angelica Kauff- 
man's pictures — all her men are wo- 
men ; so are those of Mr Westall — 
beautiful apparitions, with nothing to 
shock or terrify. A picture, by one of 
these painters, might, on some ac- 
counts, be mistaken for a work of the 
other ; but would hers he ever mista- 
ken, for the work of a giant in paint- 
ing ; or his, for that of a giantess ? 

The women of Rubens, now, are 
very often, (particularly, in his more 
vigorous compositions,) downright, 
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powerful men. Rubens was one of the 
giants. Nobody* therefore, would find 
any difficulty in distinguishing one of 
his women, from the woman of any 
female painter that ever did live, or 
ever will live. And yet easier would 
it be, to distinguish his men from her 
men. 

Rut let Rubens have undertaken 
$iteh women as Angelica Kauffman, or 
Kosalba Carriera did, (in her inimi- 
table portraits,) and you would see, at 
once, that Rubens drew his women 
from men— just as Angelica Kauffman 
drew her men . from women ; that each 
took for models, those, who least re- 
sembled their own sex ; that he paint- 
ed from feminine men — she, from mas- 
culine women. 

And so, do I contend, would be the 
manifestation of fcinalegenius, in every 
other department of art or science. It 
would be less courageous, magnificent, 
and sublime. But it would be more 
delicate, beautiful, and affecting. The 
woman would be found lurking in 
whatever she did. There would be 
more tenderness, more delicacy, more 
timidity in it. 

Put all the men and women of the 
earth in training. Choose the great- 
est of men, and the greatest of wo- 
men. Give them the same subject, for 
a drama, a poem, a painting, or an 
oratorio ; and the result, 1 say, would 
be an unequivocal revelation of their 
several distinguishing sexual proper- 
ties. 

Let it be the Deluge, for exam- 
ple. The woman would think only 
of the day before, the man of the 
day after, the destruction of the world. 
She would rely on the calm sun- 
set — the tranquillity of the skies — the 
beauty of the blossoming herbage — 
the powerful and grand population of 
the world, before the giants were de- 
stroyed : He, upon the time, when the 
skies were dissolving — the whole earth 
in travail — and the whole animal crea- 
tion shrieking upon the waters. She 
would pour in the melodies of even- 
ing, shower and star-light ; he, the 
noise of thunder, the rushing of wind 
and flame. 

She would imagine the distraction 
and sorrow of a mother, moaning over 
her half-drowned babe — her newly- 
born; the consternation and beauty 
of a wife, reaching over a precipice, at 
the drifting body of her husband ; her 
dark hair flashing over the waters ; or, 


the floating tenderness of some pale, 
fond girl, asleep in her dead lover's 
bosom, under a mass of overthrown 
trees, whose foliage was yet green ; or, 
both in some haunted cavern, among 
sea-shells; the waters rising slowly 
about them, on every side, without 
being perceived. 

But the male would put forth his 
po^cr, in the fierce delineation of some 
youthful giant, overthrown by the 
waters, and bearing away the great 
branches of some tree, which had 
abandoned their hold ; or convulsed, 
and wrestling, in the waters, with a 
shadow, pernaps, of unintelligible 
shape and proportions ; or, of many 
beautiful women, swept away, as it 
were, while embracing at some festi- 
val ; their long melancholy tresses (en- 
cumbered with drenched flowers, in- 
tertangled with glittering and obscene 
reptiles) afloat upon the still, dead 
wave. 

And so, too, were the parting of 
Hector and his wife to be given for 
the subject of a picture, — though the 
execution of both might be wonderful, 
liow unlike they would be 1 You may 
swear that the female Hector would be 
a younger man, with redder lips, a 
whiter forehead, and straighter legs ; 
anil that the male Andromache would 
have a sort of unnatural determina- 
tion, and loftiness of stature, look, and 
bearing. 

Educate men and women alike, in 
every respect, — give them the same 
opportunities, and the same occupa- 
tions — make .no difference between 
them, — and a giantess, like Joanna 
Baillie, or Madame De Stael, may ap- 
pear, now and then, among them ; but 
then she will be, in certain points, 
only a female giant — no match for the 
male giants. She might be able to 
overlook the second class of men ; but 
the first class would certainly over- 
look her. She would be, after all, in 
the masculine operations of her mind, 
or body, only a woman — “ a giant 
among pigmies— a one-eyed monarch 
of the blind." 

But then, our male giants would be, 
in the same way, but sad pretenders to 
the beauty and gracefulness of the fe- 
male — their affection for their young, 
and their essentially feminine pro- 
perties. 

But, I have promised some endea- 
vour at proof. I have asserted that 
imagination is always in proportion to 
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animal sensibility. — Is this denied? 
Look about you, and call to mind those 
persons, poets, orators, or musicians, 
who are most remarkable for imagina- 
tion ; and you will find them all, more 
or less distinguishable from other men, 
by the delicacy of their organs, or, in 
other words, by their greater animal 
sensibility— their more exquisite pow- 
ers of sensation. Are they not, with- 
out one exception, volatile, hasty, ca- 
pricious, and petulant ? Do they ever 
pursue any one thing, steadily ? Are 
they ever great proficients in science ? 
Have you ever heard of a great mathe- 
matician, mechanick, or theologian, 
who was remarkable for his imagina- 
tion, or at all remarkable for his animal 
sensibility,— or very irritable in his 
temper, — or exceedingly alive to the 
delicacies of touch, flavour, sound, 
sight, or smell ? — never. For, if he had 
been so, lie would never have been dis- 
tinguished for abstract, severe, thought- 
ful science. 

Call to mind that man, whom you 
believe to have the most imagination ; 
and, my life on it, that you find him 
the most irritable creature alive, for 
his years and constitution — the most 
unaccountable in his whims — and the 
most exquisitely sensible to all that 
can affect the senses. Will not the 
ringing of a glass, carelessly struck ; 
the catching of a nail in a silk hand- 
kerchief ; any irregularity in the ar- 
rangement of the table ; or any unhappy 
combination of colour in the furniture ; 
or the smell of cheese, or new paint, 
(or anything else, when he is out of 
humour,) keep him in one eternal 
fidget? Yet you never knew this to 
be the case with a man of profound 
science— no ; for, if it were, he could 
not pursue his investigation, fora single 
hour ; — no — because men of profound 
science have little or no animal sensi- 
bility, — if they had, they could not 
study profoundly — they would be be- 
set with continual allurement, provo- 
cation, and sources of uneasiness. 

Milton was blind. So was Homer. 
Their poetry is all the better for it. 
And had they both been (leaf, palsied, 
incapable of tasting or smelling, (after 
their minds were full of images, pro- 
vided that their intellectual faculties 
were not thereby impaired,) their poe- 
try would have been yet better. There 
would have been a more devout and 
blazing concentration, steadily, upon 
one point, of all their genius and power, 
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without any interruption from appetite, 
or sense. 

Very devout people shut their eyes, 
you know. So we all do, when we 
desire to think, steadily ; and be alone 
with any subject. Now, if they could 
stop their cars, and seal up every other 
avenue to sensation, as easily as they 
could their eyes, would they not be 
able to think more steadily, and more 
intensely ? and if we were able to be- 
come, in all our animal functions, like 
stocks and stones, at will, without 
hearing or smelling, tasting or feeling, 
would not our abstraction be more 
profound ? 

Nay, have we not, every one of us, 
continual proof of this ? Do not men 
appear sometimes to lose all their ani- 
mal consciousness, while deeply en- 
gaged in study, calculation, reading or 
composition ? — Do wc not find that 
those, whose senses arc continually on 
the alert, are never severe thinkers ? 
And, on the contrary, if wc see a very 
absent man, as he is called ; that is, a 
man who neither hears, sees, tastes, 
feels, nor smells, like other men, do we 
not immediately conclude, that he is a 
severe thinker, occupied in profound 
meditation ? Men will hear their own 
names called, without knowing it ; 
suffer their shins to be roasted alive, 
(like Sir Isaac Newton,) without feel- 
ing it ; and endure the extremity of 
hunger, if their watches ore wrong, 
without any suspicion of the cause. 

And why ? because no man of acute 
animal sensibility can think so severe- 
ly ; and those who are able so to think, 
prove , thereby, that, whatever their 
animal sensibility may have been, it if 
no longer sufficiently active, or trou- 
blesome, to interfere with the sublime 
abstractions of the mind, when such 
men become all intellect, all soul. 

Now, let us try the question in an- 
other shape, for a minute or two. Sup- 
pose the organ of hearing, in some pro- 
found mathematician, to become as ex- 
quisitely sensible, as it is, under certain 
diseases (in what, is called a nervous 
fever, for example,) when the ticking 
of a watch is enough to drive one dis- 
tracted. Suppose the whole surface of 
his body to become as exquisitely sen- 
sible also, to the touch, as it is, in 
many disorders, when a breath makes 
the blood tingle ; suppose the organ of 
sight quickened in the same propor- 
tion, so that every fluctuation of lijjht 
and shadow, and every combination 
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of colour, should attract his regard, in 
spite of himself ; and that every other 
bodily faculty and sense were exaspe- 
rated and afflicted in the same degree. 
And all this, while his intellectual 
powers are as healthy and vigorous as 
ever — I ask how it would be possible 
for him to continue the character of a 
profound mathematician ; or even to 
think, steadily, for a minute. Think 
steadily ! why, one might as well ex- 
pect a man to think steadily, in the 
situation of Regulus ; or, after lie had 
been flayed alive, anointed with ho- 
ney, and left, in the hot sunshine, to 
be devoured by insects, like a St Do- 
mingo slave. 

But what would I infer from this ? 
Ans. — This, that where the intellectual 
faculties are equal, and other circum- 
stances, (as education, age, &c. equal,) 
lie who has the hunt bodily sensibili- 
ty, will be able to think most abstract- 
edly and steadily ; and that lie, who 
has most bodily sensibility, will be 
least able to think, either abstractedly, 
or steadily. 

Let us now take another step. I 
have asked who are they, that are most 
remarkable for their imagination ; and 
I ask again, if they are not men of de- 
licate frame, and great sensibility of 
nerve, whose senses are surprisingly 
active and vigilant ; continually taking 
impressions — and collecting imagery, 
for future purposes ? 1 would ask al- 
so, when the poetical faculty is in 
flower ? is it not most vivid and bril- 
liant in youth ? or when the subject 
is in love ; or after some fiery revolu- 
tion of the animal spirits, of a similar 
nature ? — and, if the faculty of ima- 
gination does not become more and 
more reasonable, torpid, and ineffec- 
tual, as we grow older ? — and just in 
proportion to the decrease of animal 
sensibility in our bodies ? Is there a 
man alive, think you, of two-score, 
who can look back, with complacency, 
upon the poetry of his youth— or up- 
on any other work of imagination, pro- 
duced by him, in that season of sun- 
shine ? Probably not — and hence, I 
infer* that our estimate of imagination, 
as well as our imagination itself, un- 
dergoes a progressive change with our 
bodily sensibility — as we grow wiser 
and wiser. Full grown men ore prone 
to regard works of imagination — even 
their own— as young men do, the fri- 
volities and gay trifling of their boy- 
hood. 


Who ever heard of a robust, power- 
ful man, with a fine imagination ? — 
nay, who ever heard of a man, with 
coarse hair, steady eyes, and a thick 
skin, who was at all remarkable for the 
faculty of imagination ? Either may be 
distinguished for grander properties ; 
hut neither will be, for the lighter ones 
of the mind. 

All men, who have been greatly, and 
peculiarly distinguished, for splendour 
and activity of imagination, so far as 
I know anything of them, have been 
men of inflammable bodily tempera- 
ments; great irritability of nerve — 
with clear, changeable eyes, thin skin, 
and fine hair, like women. 

Wc are now coming to a conclusion. 
I desire to make myself intelligible; 
and shall, therefore, avoid the use of 
terms and phrases, which are not uni- 
versally understood. There is no need 
of groat precision, for the present. 

Now lotus imagine a case, which 
must continually happen. Two chil- 
dren are born of the same intellectual 
capacities ; one is robust, hardy, and 
not at all remarkable for animal sen- 
sibility — a healthy child, with organs 
of sensation like the multitude — no- 
thing more. The other, wc will sup- 
pose to be exceedingly delicate, ten- 
der, and sensible, with organs of sen- 
sation remarkably fine, active, and ex- 
citeablc. 

Give the first one a bauble to play 
with ; and you will find it occupy him 
for hours, (after he has learned the 
use of his hands, I mean.) He will be 
insensible to everything else, fora time. 
All his faculties will be occupied upon 
that one thing. The ticking of a watch ; 
the gingling of silver bells ; or the co- 
lour of the coral ; or the feeling of it 
in his mouth, will be enough to keep 
such a child quiet, for a considerable 
time. Why ? — because, his animal 
sensibility being only of an ordinary 
degree, his attention is not disturbed 
by other sounds, and sights, Ike * ; and 
he is able to concentrate all his think- 
ing faculty upon that one thing, which 
does engage him. Such a child, there- 
fore, will be likely to think more ab- 
stractedly, and more profoundly, than 
if his animal sensibility were more 
acute ; and will he more likely to excel 
in matters of science, research, and 
calculation, than his fellow, whom 1 
shall presently describe. But then, 
while he will be more remarkable for 
a thoughtful, investigating temper. 
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steadiness of pursuit, perseverance, pa- 
tience, and comprehensiveness, he will 
never be so remarkable, as that other, 
for the brilliancy, variety, unexpect- 
edness, or rapidity of his intellectual 
combinations. 

But give the same bauble to the 
other, and he will hardly stop to ex- 
amine it. The first sound that passes 
his ear ; the first gay colour that hashes 
on his eye ; the lirst active, tingling 
sensation that intrudes itself in any 
way, through any sense, every one of 
which is on the alert, will carry him 
away ; lie is all eagerness, impatience, 
and caprice — he reaches for everything 
— cries for everything-— crams every- 
thing into his mouth; while his eyes 
arc taking in the colour of the coral, 
lie will he blowing away at the whistle, 
shaking the bells, and pulling at his 
mother's watch chain. That child will 
never be profound. He will never 
think steadily enough, to becomcagreat 
mcclianick, theologian, linguist, or man 
of science. He will be chiefly remark- 
able for brilliant and hasty corusca- 
tions of intellect, spirited adventure, 
and splendour of theory — precipi tation, 
showyness, and hardihood. Such a 
man, too, will be likely to turn out a 
poet, a painter, a musician, or an ora- 
tor ; and, in either case, he will force 
his own spirit, like a flood of fire, into 
every subject with which he comes in 
contact. He will never reason, never 
convince ; but he will dazzle and con- 
found, terrify and illuminate, all who 
hearken to him, by the flashing and 
brightness of his imagination. 

It may be said, perhaps, that, on the 
contrary, in proportion to the animal 
sensibility of the child, will be the 
fixedness of his attention, upon any one 
subject — being more affected by it, he 
will be more engaged. To this, every 
person's recollection will furnish a 
complete reply. Place a man in the 
middle of tnc Louvre, (as it was) — a 
man of enthusiasm — a lover of the fine 
arts— a man of surpassing animal sen- 
sibility — and will any one masterpiece 
be able to fix his attention, as it would, 
if he had it alone , and apart from all 
tile rest ? But, in the midst of the daz- 
zling confusion of colour and spectacle, 
that surround him, let the galleries be 
all lighted up ; fill them all with in- 
cense; beautiful women, extraordinary 
men, banquetting, pageantry, and pro- 
cession, so that every sense may be 
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kindled to delirium, at the same instant, 
what will he hear, or see, or remem- 
ber of any one thing? wliut, in com- 
parison with some other man, who wa-’ 
blind, or deaf, or insensible to show 
and beauty; or, who had thefaculty, no 
matter how acquired, of abstracting 
himself instantaneously, and concen- 
trating all his powers of observation 
upon any one object ? 

These are precisely the two children : 
One secs, hears, feels, tastes, smells 
everything, and all at the same lime, 
owing to the vivacity of his tempera- 
ment ; the other goes thoughtfully over 
one thing at a time, without feeling so 
intensely altogether, but feeling more 
intensely upon some division, some 
part of the spectacle. One sees double, 
in the ardour and intoxication of every 
sense ; the other, singly and soberly. 
The first becomes a poet, or an orator ; 
the latter, a rcasoner,a mathematician. 
One looks for resemblances, types, ap- 
paritions, and shadows ; the other will 
have nothing to do with resemblance 
— he must have proof— substantial, 
unequivocal, undeniable proof* 

Well then, if this be substantially 
true, (and, what more can we ask for 
a new theory ? ) — if it be true, that peo- 
ple of the most imagination are always 
remarkable, for a nervous temper- 
ament, great animal sensibility, and a 
certain delicacy of animal organiza- 
tion ; if it be true that (other circum- 
stances being equal — as age and edu- 
cation,) people so distinguished, by 
delicacy of bodily structure, great ani- 
mal sensibility, and a nervous irrita- 
bility of temperament, have more im- 
agination than their fellows, (and are 
more subject to the diseases and dis- 
orders of the imagin Uion, as they cer- 
tainly arc — witness nervous women, 
and delicate men) — and if the faculty 
of imagination waxes and wanes with 
our animal sensibility — flourishing 
precisely in that season, when our ani- 
mal temperament is most irritable, ir- 
ritating, and active— (as in youth, or 
under disease, when the whole at- 
mosphere becomes lumiuous with 
beauty, and crowded with a magnifi- 
cent population ; or when we have 
taken wine, musick, or opium, till our 
animal nature is inflamed,) and gra- 
dually decaying with our animal sen- 
sibility, — if this be substantially true, 
(and who will deny it?) — then have 
I established my first proposition— 
3 E 
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that imagination is always proportion- 
ed to animal sensibility , and delicacy of 
animal organization . 

My second, that women have more 
animal sensibility ; and are more deli- 
cately organized than men, will re- 
quire no farther proof, than the obser- 
vation of every human being will fur- 
nish, at a glance. 

The conclusion, then, is unavoidable, 
that women have more imagination 
than men. 

But while I believe this, and consi- 
der it so evident, as to be incapable of 
dispute, I would add that their ima- 
gination is different from that of men ; 
and that I do not allow them any su- 
periority, in consequence of their ha- 
ving more imagination than we — any 
more than I allow young people to be 
superior to full-grown men, although 
the former have undoubtedly more im- 
agination than the latter. 

Another inference to be drawn from 
what I have said, is this, that we must 
expect women to be productive in those 
departments of literature, and the fine 
arts, where young men are, of similar 
animal sensibility. The delicacy of 
their organs, and, of course, the viva- 
city of their impressions, will prevent 
either from becoming profound — or so 
profound, as others, whose tempera- 
ment is less irritable; but then, they will 
be, for that very reason, altogether more 


remarkable for splendour and beauty 
of imagination — adventure — chivalry 
—feverish enterprize, and surprising 
combinations of thought. 

Perhaps, also, it will not be going 
too far to say, that, admitting the ori- 
ginal intellectual properties and capa- 
cities of man to be alike in every man, 
this difference alone, of animal sensi- 
bility and animal organization, will be 
sufficient to explain and account for 
all the differences in the subsequent 
intellectual appetites, pursuits, and 
disclosures of men ; and, perhaps, for 
all the phenomena attendant upon 
what we call the genius of men — a 
difference of genius being, after all, 
chiefly, if not entirely, owing to a dif- 
ference of animal organization. 

It is not fair then — it is worse — it 
is unphilosophical, and cruel, to ask, 
where we are to look for a Shakespeare 
or a Cervantes, amongwoincn? — Wait 
until women are educated like men — 
treated like men — and permitted to 
talk freely, without being put to shame, 
because they are women : — wait, in- 
deed, until there have been as many 
female writers, as there were male 
writers, before Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes appeared ; and, so far as the im- 
agination alone, of cither, is concerned, 
I do not scruple to say, that they will 
be fully equalled by women. 

OM fcG A. 


Song.- Tin re is no! a breath** 

There is not a breath on the breast of the ocean, 

The sun-beams on yonder blue waves are asleep 

The bright-foather’d tribes of the sea are in motion, 

Or bask on the verdureless brow of the steep : 

The bark is at rest, by the breezes forsaken, 

And the mariner anxiously plies at the oar. 

Till the fresh stirring gales of the twilight awaken, 

Aud waft him along to his cot on the shore. 

Yet mournful I wander, though beau ties surround me, 

The glories of nature no raptures impart; 

In her mantle of darkness affliction hath bound me. 

And dried up the fountain of peace from my heart: 

The hopes that were dear, and the dreams that I cherish'd, 
Like the prophet from Carmel, hare taken their flight ; 

And the shadows that brood o’er the bliss that hath perish’d 
Encompass my path with disaster and night. 
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Till! CHURCH OP ENGLAND AND THE DISSENTJgJIS. 


We arc not among those who could 
witness witli pleasure the total annihi- 
lation of the Dissenters. We do not 
agree with them in doctrine ; we dis- 
like some of their conduct ; but, ne- 
vertheless, believing, as we are taught 
to believe, that the creeds of many of 
them, in essential points, will lead to 
Heaven, we think they have their uses 
in more ways than are dreamed of ; 
ard that, so long as they are kept 
within a certain limit, with regard to 
power and numbers, they produce far 
more rational benefits than evils. 

Speaking, in the first place, of religi- 
ous matters — The dissenting ministers 
act upon the regular clergy, m uch as the 
( )pposition acts upon the Si inistry ; and 
the loss of them would be almost as 
severely felt, in a religious way, as the 
loss of the Opposition would he in a 
political one. A national clergy can 
only be taken from the mass of man- 
kind ; it cannot be perfectly freed from 
the infirmities of human nature, and 
it necessarily needs those stimulants to 
right conduct and the duo discharge 
of duty, which are needed by all bodies 
of men, whatever may be their cha- 
racter. Freedom from opponents and 
competitors — absolute m onopoly — in 
our judgment, mainly produced those 
monstrous errors and abuses which 
have so long characterised the Homan 
Catholic Church ; and we think the 
same cause would produce, to a very 
great extent, in any church, the same 
consequences. Wc doubt that any 
laws — any church regulations— any 
interference of the government, or of 
the laity — could prevent the evils ; or 
that anything, save rival religious 
teachers, could operate with due effect 
upon a national clergy, so as to spur it 
to the discharge of duty on the one 
hand, and to restrain it from ecclesias- 
tical tyranny on the other. 

We arc well aware that it is char- 
ged upon the Dissenters, that they de- 
stroy the knowledge and practice of 
genuine religion, and that they pro- 
duce fanaticism and party animosity. 
Now, the greater part of the chaTge is 
abundantly refuted by the state of the 
country ; and if we grant the remain- 
der to be just, it is unworthy of notice, 
when placed in comparison witli the 
benefits which flow from the Dissen- 
ters. In no country in the whole world 
is religion — not nominal and spurious, 


but genuine Bible religion— so gene- 
rally understood and practised as in our 
own. The people of other states may 
be the slaves of their priests ; they 
may be much more attentive in the ob- 
servance of religious formalities than 
ourselves ; they may be religious fana- 
tics ; but with regard to true religious 
knowledge and practice, they fall very 
far below us. In no other people do 
religious principles operate so unre- 
mittingly and powerfully ; and in no 
other people do such principles pro- 
duce such abundant portion of justice, 
integrity, benevolence, and virtue. 
Public "morals in Ireland, France, 
Spain, Italy, &c. are in the lowest 
state; they iiave reached an elevation 
in Great Britain, to which they never 
previously ascended in any great na- 
tion. 

In Ireland, and in every continental 
nation where the clergy have an actual 
or virtual monopoly, fanaticism of tile 
worst kind abounds ; hut with us it 
is little known ; it only shews itself 
among the most ignorant, and it as- 
sumes its mildest and most pardonable 
form. We, as a people, cannot be made 
to believe, that a clergy can work mi- 
racles, and exercise the other attributes 
of the Deity ; we cannot be taught to 
hate and consign to perdition our fel- 
low-creatures, because they belong to 
another religion ; and our religious 
teachers cannot drag us after them be- 
yond the point to which the Scriptures 
command us to follow. Where mono- 
poly exists, and discussion is prohibit- 
ed, it is the manifest interest of the 
clergy to establish superstition and fa- 
naticism, and to assume the attributes 
of God ; in an opposite state of tliibgs, 
contrary conduct is the manifest inte- 
rest of religious teachers. If a minis- 
ter of religion among us propagate 
doctrines glaringly at variance with 
the Bible and common sense, his op- 
ponents immediately attack him, ex- 
pose his errors, ana strip him of all 
but the most worthless followers. He 
can only hope to gain proselytes where 
he wishes to gain them, and where lie 
must gain them, to keep his sect in 
existence — among the middling and 
respectable classes — by making hi* 
creed to harmonize in essentials with 
the Scriptures and reason. Our .Ioan- 
na Southcotcs and Prince Ilolieiilolieh 
can only pick up a lev disciples among 
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the dregs oi' the nation ; ami the mon- 
strous absurdities with which they 
commence, arc either gradually aban- 
doned as they proceed, or the teachers 
themselves are abandoned. Even more 
powerful bodies of Dissenters have 
been long silently modifying their 
creed and conduct to protect them 
from attack, and to adapt them to the 
taste of the wealthy and intelligent. 
The Calvinists keep their more ob- 
uoxious principles in the back ground 
— and the Methodists openly con- 
demn the field-preachings, groan in gs, 
convulsions, sudden conversions, &e. 
which were so highly in favour in the 
days of Wesley. 

Jn Catholic nations the most gross 
fanaticism is combined with the most 
gross immorality ; but with us, fana- 
ticism is almost invariably united with 
peculiar purity of life- We are so well 
acquainted with the Scriptures — we 
know so well what the lives of religi- 
ous people ought to be — that no sect 
can flourish or exist among us, which 
does not profess to hold vice and im- 
morality in abhorrence. Fanaticism 
here may produce preposterous and 
oven guilty errors with regard to be- 
lief; but it almost always amends the 
life, and renders essential service to 
public morals. The Dissenters un- 
doubtedly create a certain portion of 
fanaticism, and a considerable portion 
of party animosity ; but these kick the 
beam when thrown into the scale 
against the sobriety, integrity, and ge- 
neral good conduct which they pro- 
duce among the lower classes of the 
community. 

It is chiefly to the practical want of 
rival religious teachers — to the virtual 
monopoly enjoyed by the Catholic 
clergy — to the absence of religious dis- 
cussion and controversy — that we as- 
cribe the present benighted and horri- 
ble condition of Ireland. It is true, 
that two rival churches have long ex- 
isted in that unhappy country; but 
while the one is followed by nearly 
the whole of the people, the other 
makes scarcely any proper efforts to ob- 
tain proselytes. In England, the go- 
vernment encourages the clergy to re- 
sist the Dissenters ; wealth md digni- 
ties are showered upon those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in la half of the 
church ; hut in In land, e il -rgy . w 
iiCourag. (l to nu ain ii; iLit* 
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that would more effectually thwart his 
promotion, than to exert himself to the 
utmost in attacking the errors of Po- 
pery. The clergyman receives nearly 
the same income without, as with, a 
congregation ; and in so far as he is 
acted upon by interest, it leads him to 
avoid all contest with his rivals. While 
this is the case, the Catholic priests 
are stimulated by interest and every- 
thing else to strain every nerve to fill 
their followers with detestation of 
their opponents ; they are almost ex- 
clusively heard by the people ; and as 
to morals, it is clear, from the state of 
their flocks, that they take no pains to 
teach them. 

Ireland, therefore, has the evils of a 
religious opposition, if we may so speak, 
without the benefits. The two church- 
es are much in the same situation as 
the Ministry and the Opposition would 
be placed in, were the former to be 
restricted from defending its own creed 
and attacking that of its adversary, 
and the latter to be possessed of almost 
boundless liberty. The toleration of 
which we boast so much is virtually 
denied to the regular clergy, while 
their opponents enjoy what amounts 
to much more than toleration. Were 
the Whigs and the Tories to be pla- 
ced in tlic relative circumstances iti 
which the two churches stand, the 
people of England would very speedily 
be all converted to Whiggism. The 
consequences are, that real and be- 
neficial religious discussion and con- 
troversy are in a great measure un- 
known, and of course real and bene- 
ficial religious knowledge is unknown. 
The followers are engaged in strife in- 
stead of the leaders, and Ireland has 
religious war, but not religious argu- 
mentation and instruction. 

The argument that the active exer- 
tions of the clergy against Popery 
would produce additional party ani- 
mosity and turbuleuce, is below con- 
tempt. It is refuted both by experi- 
ence and reason. In England, the 
zealous struggles between the dissent- 
ing ministers and the clergy, have sti- 
mulated both to sanctity of life, and 
the laborious discharge of duty. The 
discussions and controversies to which 
they have given birth, have destroyed 
the misehii vr*us parts of ecclesiastical 
disi ‘pline u; Jiority, have exphuu- 

d ' r .‘C i. ed ambiguous, and re- 
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dered harmless, the rotten parts of al- 
most every creed, and have at the same 
moment engaged the nation in the 
study of religious matters, and placed 
before it the most ample supply of in- 
struction. If any reason exist, why 
the same cause should not produce in 
due season tlic same effects in Ireland, 
it is not within the range of our powers 
of vision. Nothing can permanently 
pacify and reform Ireland, but the 
overthrow of the fabric of Popish ty- 
ranny and superstition under which 
the people groan ; and this cannot be 
overthrown if it be not attacked — if it 
be not, moreover, attacked by the pro- 
per assailants and with the proper 
weapons. 

Having spoken of the religious be- 
nefits that flow from the Dissenters, 
we will now speak of the political ones, 
which are, in our judgment, of very 
high importance. 

Our government is called one of 
checks and balances ; the definition 
would perhaps be more perfect if it 
included the term — stimulants. Now 
it must be obvious to every man who 
can use his eyes, that the stimulants, 
checks, and balances, must operate 
duly upon the whole mass of the com- 
munity, or they will never operate 
duly upon the government. The Op- 
position would be nearly worthless, if 
it did not stand upon, and receive sup- 
l*>rt from, a large portion of the na- 
tion. All the component parts of the 
government to which the characteris- 
tics — stimulants, checks, and balances 
belong, must virtually derive their 
power of acting from the party and 
other divisions of the community. 
Those who support the Ministry, can- 
not at the same time support the Op- 
position ; the House of Commons, the 
J louse of Lords, and the Crown, must 
have their respective parties to sup- 
port them. Our Three Estates — our 
government of stimulants, checks, and 
balances — are in reality hut the acting 
members of the grand parties into 
which the community at large is divi- 
ded ; and to assume that such a go- 
vernment could exist in anything but 
name, amidst a unanimous popula- 
tion, would be the most monstrous of 
assumptions. Tf wo look into our his- 
tory, wc find that whenever the nation 
w.k generally unanimous, the stimu- 
lant*, checks, and balances ceased to 
opci ate, and the Constitution wa& 


practically laid aside, to make way for 
the tyranny of a king or a faction. 

The division of the population 
merely into Whigs and Tories, is very 
far from being sufficient for the pre- 
servation of our constitution and li- 
berties. It ought to be divided into 
many parties, we could almost say the 
more the better, provided every one 
he faithful to the Constitution and 
laws. Were the population to consist 
principally of two, it would be almost 
impossible for the equipoize to he 
maintained between them ; the one 
would frequently be powerless and 
passive, and the other would as fre- 
quently be without any effectual sti- 
mulant, check, and balance. The fewer 
parties we have, the greater is the dan- 
ger that one of them will obtain mis- 
chievous preponderance. Every one 
knows that when a party comprehends 
the great majority of a people, has its 
passions inflamed by conflict and vic- 
tory, and is irresistible, it will resort 
to the wildest measures of outrage and 
tyranny, even though the consequences 
ultimately fall on itself. 

If we dissect the form of society in 
England, the operation throws a flood 
of light upon the secret of our liberty. 
In no other country in the world does 
it possess a frame so strong and so per- 
fect. Every inch, from its prodigious 
base to its towering and splendid apex, 
displays the most solid materials and 
the most finished symmetry — the most 
accurate proportions of stone, cement, 
wood, iron, and gold — everything save 
flaw and defect — nearly everything 
that can render a fabric everlasting. 
In most other countries, society pre- 
sents scarcely anyth' ng but a void be- 
tween an ignorant labouring popula- 
tion, and a needy and profligate nobi- 
lity ; its parts have but little con- 
nexion, are disproportionate, and can- 
not balance and bind each other ; but 
witli us the space between the plough- 
man and the peer, is crammed with 
circle after circle, fitted in the most 
admirable manner for sitting upon each 
other, for connecting the former with 
the latter, and for rendering the whole 
perfect in cohesion, strength, and 
beauty. 

This multiplicity of classes has its 
natural attendant, a multiplicity of 
interests. We have a mighty ship- 
ping interest, a mighty mercantile in- 
terest, a mighty tiadiap, interest, a 
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mighty manufacturinginterest,a migh- 
ty moneyed interest, and a mighty agri- 
cultural interest. Most other nations 
have only two of these interests, which 
are disproportionate to, and cannot 
counterpoise, each other. 

To render the form of society still 
more perfect among us, it is in addi- 
tion composed of an infinity of distinct 
political and religious parties. 

The consequences are, that while 
every class, interest, and party, are 
powerful for good, they are impotent 
for mischief; each throughout the 
whole is effectually controlled and 
bound to the proper line by its fel- 
lows. If the lower orders be turbu- 
lent and rebellious, the rich are so nu- 
merous and powerful, that they can 
generally keep them in order by moral 
weight and influence alone. Were the 
nobility to be animated with the worst 
views, it could accomplish nothing 
against the rest of the community. 
The rich are divided into numberless 
unmixable classes, and the vast majo- 
rity would always oppose any portion 
of them that might seek unjust ag- 
grandisement. Every class, interest, 
and party, is without preponderance, 
and the hope of obtaining it. The no- 
bility, the country gentlemen, the cler- 
gy, the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and other interests, the labouring class- 
es, the thick and thin Tories, the thick 
and thin Whigs, the Saints, the Me- 
thodists, the Calvinists, &c. &c., are 
each more or less mighty in their 
sphere for obtaining their due, and for 
purposes of general defence, but they 
are impotent for offensive objects of 
their own. The Tories arc by far the 
most powerful party in the land, and 
yet they are but a regiment to an ar- 
my, when weighed against the rest of 
the community. 

While this is the case, society among 
us is profusely supplied with ministers 
of religion, who teach a religion of 
feeling as well as form— of conduct as 
well as opinion. Public morals are 
therefore in an excellent state in every 
class, conscience operates powerfully ; 
in many of our parties turpitude is 
punished by the party without the aid 
' of law; and men cannot publicly offend 
against integrity and good principles, 
without being gibbetted by public 
opinion. 

This multiplicity of classes, inte- 
rests, and parties, and this flourishing 


state of public morals, constitute, we 
think, a main source of our liberty and 
happiness. When we say this, we, 
however, admit, that other things aid 
them most essentially in producing 
both. They tend powerfully to give 
us the liberty of the immortal Burke: 
“ That state of things in which the li- 
berty of no man, and no body of men, 
is in a condition to trespass on the li- 
berty of any person, or any description 
of persons, in society ” This, and this 
alone, constitutes liberty. If ever, by 
any moral earthquake, any one of' our 
parties be enabled to preponderate 
over all the rest, and public morals be 
in a great degree destroyed, we may 
then, in spite of our laws and consti- 
tution, bid adieu to our freedom. The 
struggles of the minority, and the pas- 
sions, interests, and lawlessness of the 
majority, will combine, without any- 
thing to oppose them, to plunge us into 
the worst kind of slavery — that of a 
faction. Wc are free, not merely lie- 
cause the power of the sovereign is li- 
mited, but because the power of party 
and faction is limited likewise. 

While we admit that the constitu- 
tion has largely contributed to give us 
this state of things, we think it is pre- 
posterous to ascribe it altogether to 
the Constitution. We owe much of it 
to our geographical situation, much to 
our personal disposition, much to our 
valour, much to our wisdom, and much 
to our good fortune. Our foreign pos- 
sessions and trade, which the Consti- 
tution did not give us, formed, and 
now maintain, very many of our classes 
and interests. Our transmarine ter- 
ritories, which the Constitution did not 
give us, have contributed greatly to 
fill the country with men of fortune, 
and to give to the wealthy classes their 
numbers and power. Our country 
cannot be otherwise than immensely 
rich. We labour for a vast portion of 
other nations, and we monopolize a 
large part of the revenues of the world. 
The proprietors of our gigantic mass 
of colonies, dwell and spend their for- 
tunes here ; the numberless fortunes 
which are daily gleaned in these colo- 
nies, are brought here to be enjoyed, 
and we not only receive the rent of 
our own soil, but the rents of foreign 
estates, which, in point of extent, re- 
duce our island to a speck, continuall y 
stream into our lap. Our people of 
large and moderate fortune are, of 
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course, almost as numerous os the 
poor ; and a mass of wealthy, indepen- 
dent, intelligent bodies, connect the 
lower orders with the nobility, render 
both almost powerless for evil, and 
bind both to the due line of conduct. 

So long as society was iu this coun- 
- try what it now is in most of the con- 
tinental nations — composed principal- 
ly of the nobility and the lower orders, 
having no variety of interests of nearly 
equal weight, being almost wholly un- 
divided in respect of religious and po- 
litical parties, and possessing but a 
small part of the flood of foreign 
wealth, which now incessantly rolls 
into our coffers — so long our Constitu- 
tion was rather a source of oppression 
than of liberty, The machine exist- 
ed, hut not th hands to give it pro- 
per operation. It was only when so- 
ciety among us assumed its present 
shape and animus , that the Constitu- 
tion was put into clue motion, that 
many of our best laws were made, that 
public opinion obtained circulation 
and power, that the community was 
enabled in a considerable degree to go- 
vern itself, and thus to deprive with 
safety the government of a large por- 
tion of its authority. 

It was not the Constitution that 
planted in this country the Protestant 
religion, that divided the followers of 
this religion into such a number of 
bodies, and that prescribed to the Dis- 
senters their severe discipline in re- 
spect of morality. Public morals, to a 
large extent, are indebted for nothing 
to the Constitution and laws, save neu- 
trality. The Constitution existed for 
centuries before a seat in Parliament 
was an object of much ambition, be- 
fore a sufficient number of proper can- 
didates could be found, and before our 
variety of political parties was known. 
Jf the candidates for seats in Parlia- 
ment were not so numerous, rich, in- 
telligent, and well-principled as they 
are, we fear the House of Commons 
would produce as many evils as bene- 
fits. The history of the House, at any 
rate, justifies this apprehension. 

In saying this, we wish not to de- 
tract from the Constitution ; we think 
it the best that the world ever saw, or 
ever will sec. We wish merely to point 
out the distinction between the ma- 
chine, and the power that gives it due 
motion , in order that while the one is 
guarded, the other may not be aban- 
doned to destruction, and that the silly 


fools may be silenced, who imagine 
that wherever a constitution is set up, 
general liberty must be its fruit. 

While we readily admit that it 
would be possible to set up a constitu- 
tion in any of the continental nations, 
we believe, from what we have ad- 
vanced, that it would yield worse con- 
sequences than their present absolute 
governments in many of them. In 
very many of these nations we can find 
scarcely any of the great primary causes 
which give to our Constitution its va- 
lue; but, on the contrary, we find 
many things that, if they existed here, 
would frequently render it useless, and 
not seldom ldglily mischievous. We 
are, however, qualifying these nations 
for the attainment of liberty as rapid- 
ly as we can. Wc are revealing to them 
our secrets of trade, giving them our 
best workmen, enabling them to ob- 
tain our machinery, admitting them 
into our monopolies, giving them our 
manufactures and commerce, sinking 
ourselves to their level, and attacking 
with all our might the bonds that 
unite us to our foreign possessions to 
serve them. If this do not in due 
time make them, not merely our 
equals, but our superiors — if it do not 
transfer to them a large portion of 
what we at present possess — if it do 
not make them whatever it may make 
ourselves, ribh and great, and then 
free — what can? The generosity of 
all this, old as the world is, is unques- 
tionably without "example, but the 
wisdom of it is another matter. If om 
system have made us so wealthy, great, 
and glorious, we may surely be par- 
doned if we think that, by the laws of 
nature, an opposite one will make us 
the contrary. 

So vitally connected as public mo- 
rals arc with general liberty, we are 
compelled to think that the Dissent- 
ers, by contributing so greatly to the 
former, contribute very essentially to 
the political interests of the nation. 
They provide a vast additional num- 
ber of religious teachers and places of 
worship, their discipline jealously 
watches the moral conduct of every 
member, and punishes the most tri- 
fling irregularities of life, and they 
operate principally among the lower 
classes, over which the regular clergy 
have the least influence. 

A monopoly over the consciences of 
a whole nation, cun scarcely fail of es- 
tablishing ecclesiastical tyranny. This 

t> 
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makes almost as wide inroads on indi- 
vidual rip] its and liberty as civil ty- 
ranny, ami it almost inevitably leads to 
it. A clerpy has its worldly interests 
as well as its spiritual duties ; it is but 
a body of men, and, like all other bo- 
dies of men, it will ever strive to ag- 
grandize itself to the utmost, and to 
render its authority as great as possi- 
ble. To insure success, it will even lay 
the greatest number of fetters upon 
its followers practicable. Ecclesiastical 
tyranny and civil liberty are natural 
enemies, and the former is never se- 
cure until it renders — which it gene- 
rally easily can do— the government 
despotic. Those who control the con- 
science can commonly guide the ac- 
tions; religious influence and authori- 
ty can generally be converted into po- 
litical influence and authority at plea- 
sure. The zealous churchmen, the 
Catholics, the Methodists, Calvinists, 
Unitarians, &c., almost to a man fol- 
low their ministers in politics. In 
truth, every religious creed links it- 
self to a political one, and the adop- 
tion of the one is almost constantly the 
adoption of the other. The mass of 
men think but little even of interest 
when they are inflamed with party 
zeal, and led to believe that their es- 
cape from perdition depends on their 
obedience to their religious teachers. 
At this moment the great body of the 
Catholic laity in Ireland is, in sub- 
mission to its church, fighting in the 
maddest manner against its own high- 
est. interests. 

If, therefore, a clergy possess ex- 
clusive control over a nation's con- 
science, it will possess overwhelming 
political influence in that nation ; its 
favour will be the first object of court- 
ship in the eyes of the civil ruler ; it 
will he enabled to dictate to him in 
matters relating to its own interest ; 
its command will be, establish despot- 
ism, and the command will be too pa- 
latable to be obeyed with anything 
but alacrity. Such a clergy will in 
reality possess the actual sovereignty, 
and it must render the civil rider a 
despot, to be a despot itself. The con- 
tinental governments were at one time 
almost all of them of a limited form. 
The Popish Church obtained a mono- 
poly in matters of religion, it then es- 
tablished ecclesiastical tyranny, it then 
obtained the chief portion of political 

* Whenever wc use this term, wc must hr 
senters .ns profess the tenet' of Calvinism. 


power, and it then rendered the go- 
vernments despotic. These things, we 
think, followed each other as matters 
of course, and we doubt that the go- 
vernments could have regained lasting 
arbitrary power, after being once de- 
prived of it, by any other means. 

Every religious creed, as we have 
said, links itself to a political one. Tlu* * 
ministers of each of our sects go in a 
body with their followers to one or an- 
other of our political parties, but they 
do not divide themselves between two. 
The regular clergy have powerful in- 
ducements to divide themselves be- 
tween the Whigs and the Tories ; but 
still, though many of them support 
the former, as a body they support the 
latter. With regard to their flocks, 
almost every zealous churchman, par- 
ticularly in the classes below the up- 
per ones, is a Tory. A body of reli- 
gious teachers has generally a suffi- 
ciency of distinct political interests of 
its own, to render it reasonably unani- 
mous in politics ; and, in addition, 
religious unanimity, and the party 
bonds and spirit of a religious society, 
can scarcely fail of producing political 
unanimity. We therefore think, that 
if the Dissenters did not exist, and the 
regular clergy possessed a virtual mo- 
nopoly, one of our parties would pre- 
ponderate over the rest of the commu- 
nity, and put our liberties, to say the 
least, in imminent danger. It matters 
not though this might be the Tories, 
for parties are governed by anything 
rather than their principles, when they 
are flushed with conquest, and irre- 
sistible. We believe the clergy to be 
as admirable a body as could be form- 
ed ; but still they are but men ; and we 
therefore think they would use mono- 
poly as it has hitherto been always 
used by a clergy. As we think that 
society could not be sufficiently divi- 
ded into manageable bodies, and that 
dangerous preponderance could not be 
kept from one or another of them with- 
out the Dissenters, we of course think 
that on these points the Dissenters ren- 
der most important political benefits 
to the nation. 

It is said, that the Dissenters regu- 
larly range themselves with the Whigs; 
but this is not the fact. Our dissent- 
ing population consists chiefly of the 
different kinds of Calvinists, * and th< 
Unitarians on the one hand, and th 

underwood to mean only such of our Dis- 
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Methodists on the other. These are 
fiercely opposed m religion, and per- 
haps this is one cause why they are 
opposed in politics. The former arc 
Whigs, the latter are moderate Tories; 
and the Methodists are a sufficient 
counterpoise, in weight and numbers, 
to the other sects. If we could divide 
the Dissenters between our political 
parties at our pleasure, we would alter 
nothing. The Whigs should have half 
of them, but they should have the 
half that consists of a number of dis- 
tinct bodies. The Opposition must be 
powerful to he beneficial ; but, irre- 
sponsible and lawless as it is, it ought 
not on any account to be composed 
solely of one compact body, animated 
only by personal interest or political 
zeal. It should consist of many bodies, 
and not a few of them should be per- 
fectly independent of it, should be 
without any desire for political aggran- 
dizement, and should have a manifest 
interest in abandoning it, whenever 
its conduct might militate against the 
public good. It is of the first import- 
ance that the Opposition Members 
should be, as far as possible, elected 
by conscientious men, by religious 
men, by men having neither interests 
nor propensities to lead them to abuse 
the elective franchise. It is likewise 
necessary that the Opposition and its 
followers should be plentifully sup- 
plied with religious teachers, holding 
its political opinions. In other states, 
where the clergy have a monopoly, 
the party opposed to the government 
is composed chiefly of deists. The 
clergy support the government, and 
therefore they are hated as political 
enemies, and deserted by those who 
oppose it. There are no other religious 
bodies for the latter to court or to attach 
themselves to, and they almost natu- 
rally become infidels. An Opposition 
that stands upon deism, may be power- 
ful for a moment, but it will only be 
a public plague, and it will then va- 
nish into air, or dwindle into a despi- 
cable shadow. It is indispensable for 
the preservation of public morals, that 
the two grand parties which our small- 
er ones form, the one as well as the 
other, should have a direct personal 
party interest in the maintenance of 
religion. 

We are well aware that it is possi- 
ble for the dissenting preachers to pro- 
pagate the most pernicious doctrines 
from the pulpit — that it is possible for 
Vol. XVI. 


them to produce such a combinatioi 
of religious and political fanaticism iu» 
would have the most fearful conse- 
quences; but their own interest, and 
the moral cheeks with which they are 
surrounded, render it highly impro- 
bable that they should do this. Al- 
most all the more valuable parts of 
our system are as well able to destroy 
it as the Dissenters. Tlie House of 
Commons could ruin us, and yet we 
must have it. The Opposition, for 
some years before the last session, was 
little better than a public curse, and 
yet no one will say that it ought to be 
put down. Every valuable thing that 
wc possess, produces minor evils with 
its benefits. The sun scorches us, the 
rain drenches us ; but wliat do they 
not do beside ? Despotism is a plant 
so hardy as to require but little care, 
and to be almost indestructible; but 
Freedom is a tender, fragile exotic, 
which must have a mixture of almost 
every kind of compost to nourish it, 
and which can only be kept alive by 
culture equally skilful, costly, and 
hazardous. Wliat we have said will, 
we think, only apply to a populous na- 
tion. If a population be small, it can 
rarely be divided into more than two 
parties ; these will push party spirit to 
a pernicious height, and the one will 
generally be the tyrant of the other. 
It is especially inapplicable to our 
West India colonies. When the inha- 
bitants of an island amount only to a 
few thousands, and have but little to 
divide them in politics, they ought to 
be, if possible, preserved from reli- 
gious divisions It is, in our judg- 
ment, greatly to be lamented, that the 
dissenting missionaries luve entered 
the West India islands. The masters 
will cleave to the Church, the slaves 
will (‘leave to the Dissenters; the dis- 
tinctions of lank and colour will be 
rendeied more striking by the distinc- 
tions of religion, and the animosity 
which now rages will lie reinforced by 
religious animosity, while religious 
unanimity would have softened the 
bad feelings on both sides, and contri- 
buted powerfully to produce that state 
of things in which only it will be pos- 
sible to abolish slavery. 

Having said so much in favour of 
the Dissenters, we must now say, that 
we arc not among those who place all 
religions on an equality, and who seem 
to think that all bear alike upon go- 
vernment and public good. Tutting 
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our church out of sight, our other re- 
ligious bodies may be divided into 
three classes : One labours merely for 
proselytes, and entertains no wish for 
the overthrow of the Church ; another, 
without professing to covet the C hur ch ’s 
possessions, holds that no national 
church should exist ; and si third la- 
bours to destroy the Church and to 
seize its possessions. The two first 
profess warm attachment for civil and 
religious liberty ; the lust insists upon 
monopoly, wars against popular liber- 
ties, and allies itself with despotism. 
It is impossible even for the mere po- 
litician to place these on an equality ; 
he must regard the first with favour, 
the second with jealousy, and the last 
with hostility. What we have said in 
favour of the dissenting bodies, must 
be understood to apply to such of them 
only as hold no religious principles 
hostile to Christianity, and no political 
ones hostile to the Constitution. 

Our limitation necessarily excludes 
the Catholics. As it is understood that 
a mighty effort will be made in the 
approaching session to give to this 
body political power, we will state 
more fully the reasons which will not 
suffer us to number it with the benefi- 
cial dissenting bodies. 

Every religious body, as we have 
already said, has its political, as well 
as its religious creed; and it clings 
about as unanimously and tenaciously 
to the one, as to the other. This is 
more especially the case with the Dis- 
senters, from their being so highly or- 
ganized as bodies, from their having 
so many enemies, and from their being, 
unlike the Church, almost the only 
guardians of their own interests.. In 
giving power, therefore, to any reli- 
gious body, its political creed must be 
as strictly scrutinized as its religious 
one. We must look for this creed not 
among a few moderate members of the 
body, but among the leaders and the 
vast mass of the followers; and we 
must, moreover, seek it, not in profes- 
sions, but in general conduct. 

The Catholic Church on the Conti- 
nent is at this very moment, not in one 
country, hut in almost every country, 
taking the most decided part in poli- 
tics, and is zealously labouring not 
only to put down deism and democra- 
cy, but to preserve monopoly to itself, 
Md absolute power to the civil ruler. 
This Church is the most bitter and ac- 
tive enemy that liberty, civil and re- 


ligious, has in the world. This is not 
matter of conjecture or dispute : the 
proofs are overwhelming, and they are 
before every one. That the over- 
whelming mass of the laity follows the 
clergy, is equally beyond controversy. 

To this Church the Catholics of these 
realms belong ; with its head they are 
in constant communication, and to 
this head they give supremacy. The 
Catholic Church in Ireland is, we be- 
lieve, called among the Catholics, the 
Irish mission ; that is, it stands in 
much the same relation to the Church 
of Home as the Methodist mission in 
Demerara stands in to the parent and 
controlling society in England. The 
new Pope has proved himself to he a 
furious bigot, and to be bent upon 
maintaining the worst pretensions of 
the Catholic Church, to the utmost of 
his ability. 

If there were nothing whatever to 
quarrel with in the conduct of the Irish 
Catholics, this alone would be suffi- 
cient to cover them with jealousy — 
this alone could be sufficient to ren- 
der the removal of the disabilities a 
matter of most doubtful policy. But, 
alas! their conduct will warrant any- 
thing rather than the belief that they 
disagree with their foreign brethren 
— witli their Head, in political creed. 
Whi'e they clamour so loudly for 
what they call liberty for themselves, 
they cast from them with disdain 
the liberty of the press, the liberty 
of discussion, the liberty of opinion, 
and almost the whole of popular li- 
berty. To protect and extend the 
bondage which the Clergy have es- 
tablished, the Laity would gladly 
overthrow our free constitution. At 
this very time tile heads of the Laity, 
men who arc rich, well educated, and 
who move in the best society, are in- 
vesting the clergy with the attributes 
of God, resisting the distribution of 
the Scriptures, and straining every 
nerve to protect their more humble 
brethren from the inroads of just 
knowledge and real liberty. Although 
the Irish Catholics held themselves to 
be so much oppressed, and professed 
so much animosity towards the go- 
vernment, they would not support the 
Radicals, or the Queen, anxiously 
courted as they were by both ; anil 
they never would join our popular 
parties in any struggle, however just, 
in favour of popular rights and privi- 
leges. It matters not who fights for 
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them, it matters not who attacks their produces. The demand of the Catho- 
enemies, they are always a distinct lies for a portion of the possessions of 
party, looking with almost equal dis- the Church, is as direct an attack up- 
like upon all others. The Catholic on the Constitution, as the demand of 


Association eternally speaks of liberty ; 
it is composed of demagogues of the 
first order, and yet it never can take 
. up a single Whig or radical object that 
does not relate to its own particular 
benefit, while its first care is, to up- 
hold ecclesiastical tyranny, and to re- 
strain its poorer followers from the ex- 
ercise of the greater portion of their 
political rights. 

All this is perfectly natural. It 
would be just as wise to expect the In- 
dependents of Dcinerara to be Tories, 
when their governing brethren in 
England arc Whigs, as to expect the 
Catholics of Ireland to be friendly to 
liberty, when the Catholics of Spain, 
Italy, &c. are the decided champions 
of despotism. The political creed 
must ever go hand in hand with the 
religious one, inseparably connected 
with it as it is. 

The Catholics call themselves the 
friends of the constitution; but this 
is a small matter, when we remember 
that the Radicals assumed the same 
name. The principles of the former, 
say what they will, bring them into 
direct conflict with the constitution. 
The Pope, but a moment since, pub- 
licly prohibited the general circulation 
of the Rible. When the clergy pro- 
hibit t.lieir flocks from reading almost 
everything that the press circulates, 
and from entering a Protestant place 
of worship, can they be the fricnlls of 
that constitution which establishes the 
freedom of the press, and religious li- 
berty ? When the Catholics pronounce 
the Protestant religion to be a false 
one — claim the wholeof the possessions 
of our Church as aright — and demand 
a portion of them immediately— can 
they he the friends of that constitu- 
tion, which makes the Protestant reli- 
gion the religion of the state, and 
which gives to this religion the whole 
of the ecclesiastical wealth anil digni- 
ties of the nation ? If they had power 
to do it, will any man say that they 
would not destroy the liberty of the 
press, and religious freedom, and ap- 
propriate to themselves the whole that 
our Church possesses ? The man who 
would say this would likewise say, 
that, because he hated beef, he loved 
oxen. A man must be the enemy of 
the constitution, who is the enemy of 
what it has established, and of what it 


the Radicals for universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments. They may, no 
doubt, act conscientiously, but never- 
theless their conduct and objects lead 
to political revolution. 

Our Protestant sects were born af- 
ter the establishment of religious and 
civil liberty ; to these they mainly 
owed their birth, and they framed 
their respective creeds on the principle 
of maintaining both. Their existence 
would be endangered by the loss of 
cither. They never lost anything by 
the Established Church, and they do 
not profess to desire anything that it 
possesses save its congregations. If 
they ask for political equality, they 
ask nothing else; and it is not very 
probable that, weak as they singly are, 
they would be able to obtain anything 
else if they received it. They are in 
the main more or less friendly to the 
general products of the constitution. 
Rut the Catholics were trampled in 
the dust by civil and religious liberty, 
and they can only hope to rise again 
by the injury of both. They possess- 
ed all that our Church now possesses, 
and they are most anxious to regain it. 
Political equality is but a small por- 
tion of what they now openly seek, 
and it is evident that they wish for 
this to enable them to obtain their 
other objects. They arc the enemies, 
from both conscience and party inte- 
rest, of many of the best fruits of the 
Constitution. 

The foreign brethren of our Protes- 
tant sects are all zealously ranged on 
the fide of civil aiul religious liberty ; 
the foreign brethren of the Catholics, 
including their Head, are all zealously 
ranged on the side of religious tyran- 
ny, and nearly all on the side of civil 
despotism. 

Our Protestant sects are influenced 
by no foreign head, and they cau 
change their creed at their own plea- 
sure ; but the Catholics have a foreign 
leader, to whose principles they must 
conform. Catholicism must of neces- 
sity be always in sentiment, as far as 
practicable, the same in England and 
Ireland as on the Continent. It is idle 
to say, that the Pope has no other than 
spiritual authority in these realms. lie 
who is the religious Head of a large 
portion' of the people, must always 
possess prodigious political influence 
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in the nation, particularly if his fol- 
lowers have an equality of political 
power. Does the King derive no po- 
litical power from his being the Head 
of the Church ? Do the regular clergy 
draw no political power from their of- 
fice ? Do not the heads of the Me- 
thodists, the Calvinists, cS:c. possess 
what is tantamount to great political 
power ? The Government, at this mo- 
ment, seeks to put the Bible into the 
hands of the Irish Catholics ; the Pope 
forbids it ; and which will the Catho- 
lics obey? The Government permits 
them to read what they please, and to 
enter any place of worship whatever ; 
the Pope prohibits it, under heavy pe- 
nalties. The Government is endea- 
vouring to establish in Ireland a sys- 
tem of general education, and the Ca- 
tholics are in consequence travelling 
to Borne for instructions. If the Pope 
cannot sue in our civil courts, he can 
yet inflict, at his pleasure, tremendous 
punishments. One part of his late let- 
ter was fiercely levelled against our 
Constitution, and sonic of our best pos- 
sessions. If this do not vitally affect 
our political interests, nothing what- 
ever can affect them. A Catholic may 
declare, that the Pope shall not influ- 
ence him in politics — a zealous Church- 
man may declare, that his clergy shall 
not influence his political opinions — a 
Methodist may declare, that lie will 
not be guided in political matters by 
his preachers — and who will believe 
any of them ? Let the minister say, 
that the political matter is likewise a 
religious one, and then whom will his 
flock follow in politics? Party feel- 
ings, and party interests, will always 
be sufficient to carry the Catholic^ as 
they would any other body, after tneir 
Head, without compulsion. The Pope 
has most admirable means for taking 
our Catholics along with him in poli- 
tical matters. The heads of their cler- 
gy are in a great degree his creatures ; 
the inferior clergy can be deprived of 
bread at pleasure by, and therefore 
they are in a great degree the creatures 
of, these heads ; and the laity, as every 
one knows, are little better than the 
slaves of the general clergy. 

If the Continental governments 
should use the Pope and the Catholic 
clergy generally, ns their chief instru- 
ments in accomplishing any political 
projects, would our Catholics be inac- 
cessible to their influence? 

The Protestant sects arc almost al- 
•ncether confined to the lower and the 


middling classes ; they have few fol- 
lowers among the rich commoners, and 
none among the nobility. They have 
very few men among them who would 
accept a seat in Parliament, and they 
can scarcely return one member for 
each body. But the Catholics pervade 
every class; they have powerful no- 
bles, and rich and ambitious country 
gentlemen. Men anxious to get into 
Parliament abound among them ; and 
if they returned members in propor- 
tion to their numbers, they would re- 
turn little short of two hundred. Their 
Parliamentary influence would not be 
confined to Ireland, — it would speedi- 
ly become great in this country. 

Putting the Catholics out of sight, 
our sects and other bodies arc each 
contemptible when weighed against 
the rest. We doubt if the most nu- 
merous of the sects reaches half a mil- 
lion, and if the whole exceed two mil- 
lions, in number. Do the zealous 
Churchmen — those who would con- 
tend as warmly for the Church, as the 
Catholic for liis place of worship — 
amount in the three kingdoms to four 
millions, reckoning the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland as 
one ? Do the thick-and-thin Whigs 
exceed a million of families ? Do the 
thick-and-thin Tories exceed two mil- 
lions of families ? A large portion of 
our population frequents both church 
and chapel, without having any de- 
cided preference for, or being control- 
cd by, either ; and a large portion, we 
regret to say, seldom sees a place of 
worship. A vast portion of us pro- 
fesses to be independent between the 
Whigs and the Tories, and a vast por- 
tion knows nothing of either. 

The Catholics amount to six or se- 
ven millions — tooue-third of our w hole 
population. Putting the neutrals out 
of sight, they nearly equal the aggre- 
gate of the whole of our other sects and 
parties. 

The most powerful of our Protes- 
tant and political bodies are almost 
wholly without discipline. The Church 
does not know its lay-members, and it 
has practically no control over them. 
A large portion of both Whigs and 
Tories are free from bonds and restric- 
tions, and act altogether from choice. 

The discipline of the Catholics is of 
the most comprehensive and perfect 
description. They are indissolubly knit 
together by pirty-spirit ; and they are 
as effectually under the command of 
their heads, us pains and penalties, and 
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every variety of means resorted to for 
controlling mankind, can place them. 
On this point, the whole of our bodies, 
religious and political, fall far below 
them. 

Some of our Protestant sects go with 
the Whigs, and others with the To- 
ries. This is much the same in effect, 
as though each body was pretty fairly 
divided between the two parties. But 
the Catholics would form a tremen- 
dous distinct political party. The 
former make it a matter of sin to join 
in political broils that arc merely of a 
party nature ; but the latter, clergy as 
well as laity, have always been noto- 
rious for the love of political intrigue, 
and the thirst of political power. Our 
Protestant sects are comparatively en- 
lightened, and they are actuated by 
no dangerous share of party-spirit; 
but the vast mass of the Catholics are 
men hai barons, fiery, incapable of cal- 
culation, the slaves of demagogues, and 
infuriated with party-spirit political 
as well as religious. The great body 
of the former could hardly he drawn 
into very dangerous conduct by their 
leaders ; but the great body of the lat- 
ter could he led to anything. The 
sects, in any struggle for aggrandise- 
ment, could receive but little assist- 
ance from abroad ; but the Catholics, 
i their contests for supremacy, would 
he assisted to the utmost by nearly the 
whole Continent — by the governments 
as well as the people. 

The Established Church, as a poli- 
tical body, is effectually under the con- 
trol of the general government; but 
the Catholic Church, as a political body, 
is in effect controlled by nothing with- 
in these realms. 

If tile Catholics oe not now very 
numerous in England, the removal of 
the disabilities would speedily render 
them so. They have at present no very 
strong inducements for fixing them- 
selves among us, and still wc think 
their numbers must be very much on 
the increase from the continual influx 
of Irish labourers. But the case would 
be wholly different were they admitted 
to an equality of political privileges. 
They would then have every possible 
inducement for strengthening them- 
selves as a party in England, and they 
would possess ample means for doing 
it. The English Catholics are, many 
of them, rich, they would have great 
patronage and influence, aiul they 
would have the population of Ireland 


to draw adherents from. A large num- 
ber of public trusts would be at once 
filled with Catholics, who would plant 
their brethren as thickly around them 
as possible. The wealthy Catholics of 
Ireland would be irresistibly tempted 
to fix themselves where they could 
combat the most advantageously and 
profit the most, and nothing could pre- 
vent the body from becoming exceed- 
ingly numerous and powerful in Eng- 
land. l)o not the Whigs constantly 
strain every nerve to render their body 
as numerous as possible ? Do they not 
regularly expel every tenant and ser- 
vant who will not vote as they wish, 
and fill the vacancies with persons of 
their own persuasion ? Do noL the 
Tories do the same ? Arc not the Me- 
thodists, the Calvinists, &e. eternally 
endeavouring to add to their numbers? 
And is there any man so besotted as 
to suppose that all this would not be 
done by the Catholics ? 

E rom what we have said, we believe 
that if the disabilities were removed, 
the following would be some of the 
consequences. 

The Catholics would form a mighty 
distinct political party. They would 
never act with the Whigs, much less 
with the Radicals, except lor objects 
of their own. With this exception, 
their weight, whenever it should go 
with our existing parties, would go 
with the Tories. Whiggism is abhor- 
rent to the Catholic religion, and we 
do not know anything that the Catho- 
lics would be more hostile to than a 
Whig ministry — a ministry made up 
of puff of civil and religious liberty, 
anil abuse of the tyranny of a priest- 
hood. The accession of the Catholics 
to political power would be the exclu- 
sion from office of the Whigs for ever. 

While this would be the case, the 
Catholics, in everything relating to the 
humbling of the Established Church, 
and the abolition of the checks on the 
Dissenters — in the chief things that 
militated against Catholic omnipo- 
tence — would bo zealously supported 
by the Whigs and Radicals, and would 
be thus rendered irresistible. 

The Catholics would hold but few 
opinions in common with the Tories. 
They would, with the latter, fight 
against Whiggism, Radicalism, and 
Liberalism — they would set their faces 
against deism and democracy ; but be- 
yond this the two parties would travel 
little together. That which is the 
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giand object of all parties, would be 
the grand object of the Catholics— 
party aggrandisement and supremacy. 
They would do what the members 
of the Established Church and both 
Whigs and Tories would most assured- 
ly do in their circumstances — labour 
most assiduously to make their Church 
the national one, and themselves the 
ruling party. 

The Catholics would immediately 
obtain a large portion of office. The 
members of Parliament whom they 
would elect, would displace an equal 
number of Whigs, Tories, or Inde- 
pendents, and they would be at once 
one of the most powerful of the parties 
that compose the House of Commons. 
If they voted with the Opposition, they 
would overturn the Ministry ; they 
would not support the latter except on 
the usual terms, and to these terms 
the Ministers would, no doubt, gladly 
accede. Thus, while our Protestant 
sects can scarcely get a single member 
into the House, or obtain a fragment 
of office, the Catholics in the first mo- 
ment would obtain a large share in the 
legislature, the executive, the magis- 
tracy, and almost every description of 
public trusts. They would become a 
leading portion of the general govern- 
ment. We should, of course, have a 
Ministry disunited, torn, by intestine 
feuds, or none. 

All the arts that parties employ for 
their own benefit would be, of course, 
resorted to by the Catholics. They 
could not profit by the liberty of the 
press ; it would be almost certain to do 
them great injury, and this would 
combine with their general principles 
in making them its enemies. While 
the press is the best friend of the Pro- 
testant religion, it is the worst enemy 
of the Catholic one. The Whigs cant- 
ed for an age of their affection for the 
press, and then two years ago, when 
they found they were suffering from 
it, they made upon it the most scanda- 
lous attacks. The reformers in Scot- 
land never laid down their arms until 
they stripped the Catholics of every- 
thing — the reformers in England acted 
ih the same manner ; if the members 
of our Church were in the circumstan- 
ces of the Catholics, they would leave 
nothing undone to gain "the Royal Fa- 
mily and the heads of parties to their 
religion, and to obtain the possessions 
of the Church — and is there anything 
in the history or principles of the Ca- 


tholics to lead us to suppose that they 
would act differently ? Assuredly not. 
They would strain every nerve to make 
a convert of the King, and to obtain 
the whole, or a part, of the property 
of the Church — they would do this, 
not more to benefit their religion, than 
to strengthen themselves as a party. 
Their Church would be their grand 
bond of union, and their main weapon 
of war, and they would protect the 
system of their clergy to the utmost : 
they would consequently make war 
constantly upon particular liberties. 
In proportion as the people might be 
ignorant and superstitious, in the same 
proportion they would be enabled to 
'retain their followers and to gain 
more. 

The whole weight of the Catholics 
would be thrown into the scale on the 
side of arbitrary measures; and, of 
course, the whole that the people have 
gained in late reigns upon the execu- 
tive, would he immediately lost. A 
party would be established in every 
department of the government, that 
would eternally labour to undermine 
our civil and religious liberty. 

The war which now rages between 
Protestant and Catholic in Ireland, 
would immediately commence in Eng- 
land. This war would not, like that be- 
tween our Church and the Dissenters, 
relate chiefly to religious doctrines, 
but it would be as much a political 
war as that between the Whigs and 
Tories, and it would combine the ex- 
tremes of religious and political fana- 
ticism. Many millions would fiercely 
combat on each side, and the conse- 
quences would be most calamitous. 
Foreign governments would zealously 
support the Catholics, and they would 
obtain the most powerful means of in- 
terfering in our domestic affairs, and 
of weakening and distressing us. 

If the Catholics obtained the ascend- 
ency, and were disposed to grant what 
they now everywhere refuse — in the 
republics of South America, as well as 
the monarchies of Europe — toleration, 
nothing could secure their power and 
preserve the public peace but the pla- 
cing of the Protestants under the most 
galling restrictions and disabilities. 

Putting the principles of the Catho- 
lics wholly out of sight, they are far 
too numerous as a party for the public 
weal. If they possessed an equality of 
power, they would be, to the govern- 
ment and the nation at large, unma- 
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nageable, and in a great degree uncon- 
trollable as a party. A small increase 
to their numbers would enable them 
to preponderate over the rest of the 
community, to virtually destroy our 
freedom, and to place us under the 
tyranny of a faction. If the Unita- 
rians, or the Calvinists, or the Metho- 
dists, or the Whigs, &c. &c. amount- 
ed to Bix millions, and pervaded every 
class of the community, what would 
become of the Church — what would 
be the operation of the Constitution — 
where would be the efficient Opposi- 
tion — where would be the freedom to 
the King and nation with regard to 
the choice of a ministry — and where 
would he our general liberties? In 
the difficult circumstances in which we 
are placed, the only wise policy for us 
to pursue is, to continue the disabili- 
ties, and to labour to break up the po- 
pulation of Ireland into a multitude of 
weak, manageable, religious and poli- 
tical parties, like tliat of England. The 
seeds of such parties already exist in 
Ireland ; let them be encouraged. 
Strengthen the weak and weaken the 
strong ; swell out the small parties and 
reduce the large one. When the Ca- 
tholics are reduced to two or three 
millions — to the level of our other 
leading parties — and are as much en- 
lightened as the people of England and 
Scotland, then remove the disabilities, 
and let them take their chance in the 
general struggle. 

That there are many excellent well- 
meaning people among the Catholics 
wc willingly admit, but we cannot 
take our opinion of the party from 
their words and conduct. The mode- 
rate Whigs do not guide the Whigs as 
a body — the moderate Tories do not 
guide the Tories as a body — the mo- 
derate Calvinists do not guide the Cal- 
vinists as a body, and the moderate 
Catholics do not guide the Catholics 
as a body. In divinations, touching 
the future conduct of the Catholics, 
we must look at the character of their 
leaders, and the vast mass of their fol- 
lowers. In party strife, the moderate 
members of a party arc always without 
influence over the rest, and they are 
constantly dragged along after the vio- 
lent ones. A party always prefers its 
own good to that of the nation. The 
Whigs, for some years previously to 
the last one, to promote their party 
interests, pursued conduct that was 


directly calculated to plunge the state 
into ruin. 

In all that we have said, we have 
been silent touching the past — we have 
been silent touching matters purely 
religious — we have spoken only of that 
which now is, and of things which 
are either altogether or principally 

l'OLl'i 1CAL IN THEIR NATURE. Wc 

have merely assumed that the Catho- 
lics arc conscientious men with regard 
to their peculiar creed, and that, as a 
party, they would act as all our other 
parties have invariably acted, and still 
act. Our reasoning may be erroneous, 
but bitter names bestowed on our- 
selves will scarcely be sufficient to 
overthrow it. 

Our readers must understand that 
wc have spoken f avourably of our Pro- 
testant sects, strictly in reference to 
our whole system. The Opposition is 
most valuable, but it is only so be- 
cause we have a Ministry ; and the 
destruction of the Church would, in 
our judgment, be the annihilation of 
very many of the benefits which flow 
from the Dissenters. 

The Established Church, for learn- 
ing both religious and political, for 
scriptural purity of doctrine, for just 
and sober opinions, and for mildness 
of discipline, stands infinitely above 
all the chapels ; and it is almost our 
only national agent for keeping down 
religious faction, and preventing re- 
ligious doctrines and authority from 
assuming an improper and dangerous 
character. The Dissenters, in both 
doctrine and discipline, are almost 
wholly beyond the control of the law, 
and their preachers are generally men 
of little education, of little learning, 
of no political information, of no know- 
ledge of the world ; enthusiasts, and 
anxious to push their creed and autho- 
rity to the utmost point. The regular 
Clergy are themselves under the con- 
trol of the state, in what they teach 
and establish, and they indirectly con- 
trol the sects, in what these teach and 
establish. The regular Clergy are al- 
most our sole religious teachers who 
can use the press with any effect ; they 
keep public opinion in a just direction 
with regard to religious matters; they 
prevent fanaticism from being mis- 
chievous, and they tie up the hands of 
the dissenting preachers from dange- 
rous conduct. They have had the 
chief hand in reforming Methodism 
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and Calvinism ; and they are the chief 
means of preventing our lower and 
middling classes from being overrun 
with fanaticism, bigotiy, strife, and 
religious tyranny ; and our upper ones 
from forsaking religion altogether. 

In spite of the wretched theories of 
the times, the rich and great, whose 
temptations to vice arc the most pow- 
erful, would be almost wholly in ef- 
fect without religious instruction, if 
no religious instructors were rich and 
great. A minister must mix with his 
hearers out of the pulpit, as well as 
preach to them in it ; he must be the 
private friend, as well as the public in- 
structor ; he must be on an equality 
with them in all the essentials of 
worldly equality, in order that he may 
have due influence over them, and that 
he may not be the parasite and the 
tool, instead of the guide. When men 
were eaual, it was proper that the 
clergy should be equal ; but when the 
former divided themselves into classes, 
it was proper that the latter should be 
so divided, to give them admission 
into, and due influence in, every class ; 
and moreover to secure them the pro- 
per means of aoquiring just knowledge. 

Proper political, as well as proper 
religious knowledge and conduct, arc 
of the very highest importance in 
those who guide the conscience of 
a nation ; and we do not think that 
these would either possess the one, 
or follow the other, if their heads 
did not mix in the highest society. 
A large portion of the necessary know- 
ledge and conduct even of* a clergy- 
man must he learned from men, 
and not from books. The Dissenters, 
with all their zcrl and industry, can- 
not reach the upper circles, and lie 
must know but little of human nature 
who cannot see* that the ease would he 
very different if a portion of their mi- 
nisters possessed wealth and title — 
The Heads ol' our Church move in the 
best society, they have access to the 
best sources of intelligence, opinion, 
and feeling, and this enables them to 
keep the clergy in the just line of con- 
duct. In truth, they are, in a very 
great degree, the guides of the Dissen- 
ters ; they guide the Church, and by 
the Church, as we have already said, 
the Dissenters are to a great extent 
governed. 

If America be quoted upon us, we 
will answer, that its religious bodies 
resemble our own, and that they arc 


in constant communication with, and 
draw their conduct from, their bre 
thren in this country. That, there- 
fore, which is the virtual guide of our 
religious bodies, is, in reality, the 
guide of the religious bodies of Ame- 
rica. It is not for us to say how long 
this will continue, but that it will have 
an end is sufficiently certain. America 
as a country is >ct but an infant, and 
he will make but a sorry statesman 
who shall draw his creed from its his- 
tory. Another century will establish 
very different opinions, touching its 
form of government, from those which 
now prevail, or we are egregiously 
mistaken. 

We stated at the outset, that the 
Dissenters were only beneficial so long 
as they were kept within certain li- 
mits, with regard to power and num- 
bers. It will, we trust, be seen from 
what we have said, that as the Church 
is under the control of the state, as it 
forms almost the only instrument by 
which the state can control the Dis- 
senters, and as its influence over them 
is wholly moral, it ought to be the 
preponderating religious body. If the 
Dissenters predominated, they would 
practically give law and conduct to, 
instead of receiving them from the 
Church ; and we should be convulsed 
by mischievous religious tactions, in- 
stead of being instructed by moderate 
religious parties, 'flic Dissenters would, 
moreover, obtain a most dangerous 
share of positive political power. Hi- 
therto they have been too weak to elect 
members of parliament from among 
themselves, but they would then be 
enabled to return a large number of 
representatives of their own persua- 
sion, and the consequences, we think, 
would be ver) calamitous. Methodists, 
Calvinists, &c. are excellent members 
of society, but their doctrines render 
it impossible to mould men into wise, 
acting statesmen. The conduct of the 
Scottish Covenanters, of the English 
Puritans, and of our present dissenting 
bodies, with regard to slavery in our 
colonics, abundantly proves that the 
Dissenters are incapacitated for taking 
a h ading part in guiding the affairs of 
the nation. If the Dissenters had a 
powerful party in the House of Com- 
mons, this would have the effect of 
ranging the different bodies on one side 
in politics out of it, and of filling them 
with political rancour. Our religious 
parties would then, instead of acting 
11 
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the part of moderators to our political 
ones, push them into every kind of ex- 
cess ; and religious fanaticism, instead 
of acting as a check upon political fana- 
ticism, would combine with it to pro- 
duce every kind of public evil. 

That the Dissenters are at present 
passing the proper limits, seems to us 
to be undeniable. They have increased 
prodigiously in late years, they arc 
still increasing; and of course as they 
gain numbers and weight, the Church 
loses both. A few steps more would 
give preponderance to them, and all 
the evil consequences of such prepon- 
derance to the nation. If they cannot 
be weakened, they ought at any rate 
to he prevented from becoming more 
powerful ; but then, what must he the 
means ? Laws could not do it, Parlia- 
ment could not do it, the government 
could not do it. The Dissenters, in 
their religious character, are literally 
lawless, and the time is past for mak- 
ing laws to restrain them, even if such 
laws could be reconciled with liberty. 

We nevertheless think, that wc 
possess ample means for preventing the 
Dissenters from becoming dangerously 
powerful. Bit Li) a sufficient num- 

II E II OF NEW CHURCHES — FUIIGE T1IE 
CLERGY OF WORTHLESS AND DISCRE- 
DITABLE MEMBERS — 'PROVIDE EVERY 
CHURCH THROUGHOUT TTIE KINGDOM 
WITH A PIOUS, ZEALOUS, ELOQUENT 
CLERGYMAN — LET DIVINE SERVICE 
BE PROPERLY PERFORMED, IN VIL- 
LAGE AS WEIL AS TOWN AND CITY 
ATTEND TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
CHURCH IN ITS COLLECTIVE CAPACI- 
TY, AND THE LEGITIMATE NEEDS 
AND DESIRES OF CONGREGATIONS, 
INSTEAD OF THE BENEFIT OF INDI- 
VIDUAL clergymen. — If thisbe done, 
the Church will never be injured by 
the Dissenters, and it ought to be done 
if no Dissenters existed. Whatever 
may be said of doctrines, it is not the 
difference of doctrine which draws the 
body of the people to the chapel. 
Scarcely one in ten of the great mass of 
Dissenters can point out how they dif- 
fer in creed from the Church. They 
mistake superior oratory for superior 
doctrine ; they think the instruction 
of the dissenting preacher excellent, 
because it is emphatically and power- 
fully delivered, olid they fancy the ser- 
vice of the Church to be defective and 
erroneous, because it is badly perform- 
ed. 

Vol. XVI. 


With regard to tile building of ad- 
ditional churches, government most 
wisely directed its attention to this in 
the first moment of peace, and we trust 
it will persevere in spite of all oppo- 
sition. If the people have not churches 
to go to, they will, of necessity, be- 
come Dissenters, and if the churches 
be not built by the state, they will 
scarcely he built at all. Those who 
say that they ought to be erected as 
the chapels are, know but little of the 
matter : there are eauses which render 
it almost impossible. The dissenting 
bodies have generally each a common 
fund, from winch they can take sums 
in aid of building chapels ; hut the 
Church has no such fund/ The Dis- 
senters can make productive collec- 
tions in all tlieir chapels to assist in 
building new ones ; but the Church can 
make no such collections, for its briefs 
procure hardly anything. Many of the 
dissenting ministers, those of the Me- 
thodists in particular, receive their sala- 
ries out of the common fund ; and if a 
small part of the requisite sum for 
building a chapel can be raised by 
subscriptions and collections, the re- 
mainder can he borrowed upon it, and 
the money arising from the letting of 
the pews is devoted to the payment of 
the interest and principal ; hut the 
stipend of the clergymen of the new 
church arises almost wholly from the 
letting of the pews, consequently no 
money could he borrowed upon the 
church, for there would be no revenue 
for paying either principal or interest. 
If the Dissenters had to build their 
chapels wholly by voluntary contri- 
butions, they would build but few. 

It is a truth too self-evident to he 
denied, that every part of divine ser- 
vice ought to be* properly performed. 
The prayers ought to be properly read, 
the psalms ought to be properly sung, 
and the sermon ought not only to he 
good as a composition, but it ought to 
be properly delivered. Shakespeare fills 
us with disgust from the lips of a bad 
performer, and our transcendency 
beautiful liturgy and the best sermon 
are heard with impatience and pain 
from the lips of a bad orator. A cler- 
gyman who is not a reasonably good 
orator is not qualified for the pulpit ; 
he cannot perform in a proper manner 
the most important of his duties ; he 
cannot withstand the competition of 
the Dissenters; ami he cannot avoid 
3 tr 
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commits to lik keeping. Every clergy- 
man who is a had waXoi, no matter 
what his life and learning may be, im- 
mediately loses the body of bis congre- 
gation when the dissenting preacher 
rai es his voice to oppose him ; and 
people will scarcely go to hear him even 
if he have no competitor. 

On this matter we think our church 
government is exceedingly defective. 
Our candidates for holy orders are 
compelled to qualify themselves with 
regard to learning, doctrine, and cha- 
racter, but not with regard to oratory. 
One of the main qualifications — that 
which is necessary to give due effect 
to all others — is entirely disregarded, 
and the poorest orator may, without 
any difficulty, become a clergyman. 
The natural consequence is that a very 
large number of our clergy are most 
wretched readers and preachers. Some 
have impediments, and cannot be un- 
derstood ; others have no voice, and 
cannot be heard ; and many, who have 
proper powers, will not exert them. 
This holds good to a very great extent 
in the country. In the churches of the 
metropolis, particularly these of the 
west end, eloquent preachers are nu- 
merous, but the rcadeis are generally 
miserable ones. How any man can 
read our service in an idle, iifelcss, un- 
cmphatic, hurried manner, we cannot 
conceive, and still we rarely can hear 
it read differently. This is deeply to 
be lamented ; such a service, if read 
with due feeling, emphasis, and so- 
lemnity, could scarcely fail to rivet 
the attention, and reach the hearts, of 
any congregation whatever. 

The Dissenters manage these mat- 
ters differently. With them, no man 
can be admitted as a regular preacher 
who lias not preached some time pre- 
viously on trial. They make oratorical 
ability, as well as proper life and doc- 
trine, a iinr mia non, and the conse- 
quence is, that the worst of their re- 
gular preachers would, as an orator, 
put to shame a very large number of 
our clergy. 

J >celamations against “i tch ing ears/* 
<f criticizing,” <f schism,” &c. are use- 
less, however just ; people, in these 
days, care not a straw for them. The 
fact is this — the prejudice which for- 
merly existed among the lower and 
middling classes against the Dissenters 
[ism vanished, or rather, thanks to the 


Whigs ! it lias directed itself against 
the Church ; dissenting ministers and 
places of worship have become so nu- 
merous, that the people almost every- 
where can choose between the Church 
and the Chapel; the people place these 
on an equality with regard to truth of 
doctrine, and they prefer the chapel 
wherever it offers the most attractions 
to the senses. The population cannot 
he compelled to attend the Church ; it 
will no longer adhere to it as a matter 
of duty without reference to the cha- 
racter of the minister ; the clergyman 
and dissenting teacher are placed on 
equal ground, and involved in active 
competition ; and the best orator will 
assuredly carry the day. Tin* superior 
learning and mental ability of the cler- 
gyman will not prevail with the mass 
of mankind against the superior ora- 
tory of the* dissenting preacher. This 
is the fact, and it is unless to descant 
on what it ought to he. The proof 
may be found in the deserted state of 
every church in the kingdom, whole 
the clergy man is a bad orato** ; in truth, 
every private party will furnish the 
necessary evidence. The empty un- 
grammatical nothings of the man of 
good voire and emphatic delivery are 
listened to with pleasure, while the 
correct and beautiful thoughts of the 
man of bad voice and enunciation are 
disregarded. 

This must be remedied, and it will 
not be remedied by railing against the 
Dissenters and those who follow them. 
Human nature cannot be changed, and 
we must frame our institutions accord- 
ing to what it is, and not according to 
what it ought to be. The Dissenters 
have prevailed chiefly by superior ora- 
tory, and superior oratory must be the 
chief means of resisting and humbling 
them. Make the clergyman a more ani- 
mated and eloquent preacher than the 
dissenting minister, and the latter will 
have but few hearers. A vast number 
of those who regularly attend the cha- 
pels are not members of them ; they 
do not know the difference of doctrine 
between the Church and the Dissent- 
ers ; they have no decided partiality 
for the latter, and they would be drawn 
back to the Church immediately by a 
zealous, eloquent clergyman. Several 
of the London churches, particularly 
those of St Pancras and St Mary-le- 
Bone, where not a single seat can be 
taken, abundantly prove that the Dis- 
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aeiitets would not be numerous if our 
officiating clergy were all reasonably 
eloquent. It is a matter of necessity 
to provide tbc new chuiches with 
powerful preachers to insure the let- 
ting of tile pews, and the consequence 
is that they are filled as soon as open- 
ed. 

A remedy might be easily applied. 
Let the heads of the Church reject all 
candidates for holy orders who cannot 
give proofs that they are competent 
orators. This will prevent all from 
preparing themselves for the Church 
who do not possess the requisite pow- 
ers, and it will incite those who pos- 
sess such powers to cultivate them. 
Such a rule would be natural and just ; 
it would stand on that principle which 
ough t to dispose of all public trusts — 
qualification. It would benefit alike 
both the Church and the people; and, 
what is of some consequence, it would 
be as popular a measure as couhl be de- 
vised. It is of the very highest import- 
ance to the state that every clergyman 
should be properly qualified tor the 
pulpit; and we say once more, that 
bad oratory is a positive disqualifica- 
tion. A had OMtor virtually drives his 
flock to the chapel, and lie thus robs 
the Church, and makes the Dissenters 
more powerful. Some of our Ilidiops 
arc sufficiently scrupulous with legard 
to doctiiue, and surely it is of far more 
importance to prevent a congrega- 
tion from being altogether lost to the 
Church, than to prevent it from being 
misled in minor points of belief. 

YVe must now say something of our 
church singing. This important ami 
attractive part of our service is almost 
totally neglected. In the London 
churches, even those of the most fa- 
shionable parts, we can rarely hear any 
one sing save the charity-children. 
This is not only a violation of dim, 
but it renders that useless which imp hi. 
he of essential service to the Church. 
The Dissenters pay particular attention 
to singing — we have known chapels 
pay one hundred per annum to the 
leaders of their singers — and they pro- 
fit largely from it. Their singing draws 
great numbers to the chapel who would 
otherwise never see it. 

YVe are not here called upon to name 
the motives which ought to lead people 
to a place of worship ; every one, alas ! 
knows that these motives have no in- 
fluence over a very large part of man- 


kind. The young, thoughtless, gay, 
pleasure- seeking portion of us, will 
not seek a place of worship from reli- 
gious feelings, and, thereiore, divine 
worship should possess every attrac- 
tion compatible with religion that can 
captivate human nature. It fortunate- 
ly happens that tho more perfectly 
divine service is performed, the more 
attractive it is even to the irreligious. 
The wicked, as well as the pious, can 
find a powerful charm in sacred elo- 
quence and music ; these cannot pio- 
duce pleasure of a sinful kind, and 
they can scarcely produce it at all 
without creating a certain degree of 
devotion. Independently of this, it is 
our duty to our Maker to employ all 
our eloquence, science, skill, talents, — 
all the gifts with which he has endowed 
us, — in worshipping him. Convinced 
as we are that it the psalms wi re pro- 
perly sung in our churches, it would 
not only be the discharge of a neglect- 
ed duty, but it would contribute ma- 
terially to render the congregations 
more numerous, we trust that, some 
attention will be at length paid to the 
subject, and that a deficiency, which 
has been long, loudly, and justly de- 
claimed against, will be removed. 

In the new chuiches a liberal num- 
ber of free seats are properly provided 
for the popr, but in the old ones the 
poor are in a great measure excluded. 
This ought to he remedied; for, on 
the ground of convenience, as well as 
justice, the poor ought to have equal 
accommodation in all churches. Not- 
withstanding the new ones that hate 
been built, the vast majority, we might 
almost say nine-tenths, of the lower 
orders of London uud other large pla- 
ces, are still virtually excluded from 
the Church. This is the case when the 
lower orders are precisely that portion 
of the community which can be the 
most easily entrapped by the Dissent- 
ers, and which the Dissenters can lead 
to almost any lengths of fanaticism 
and hostility to the Church and the 
govern mint. Would it not be wise to 
purchase, with a part of the money 
that is voted for the building of new 
churches, a certain number of pews m 
the oUl ones, to be converted into free 
seats for the poor ? A small sum would 
be sufficient ; a very great public be- 
nefit would be gained for compara- 
tively nothing. 

YVe arc ourselves intimately ac- 
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quainted with several country villages 
that contain from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred inhabitants, in 
which no clergyman resides, in which 
divine service is never performed at 
the church more than once on the 
Sabbath, and in which, on every fourth 
Sunday throughout the year, it is 
never performed at all. There are, we 
believe, many villages throughout the 
country similarly circumstanced, and 
there are few places in the country in 
which church service is performed 
more than once in the week. In these 
villages the Dissenters have service 
three times on every Sunday, and per- 
haps twice in the week beside. What 
is the consequence ? Only half the 
population of any place, but more espe- 
cially that of a village, can conveni- 
ently attend divine service at the same 
time, of course half the inhabitants 
must go to the chapel, or absent them- 
selves from public worship altogether ; 
and on the blank Sunday the whole 
must attend it, or have no divine ser- 
vice at all. Tlie inevitable consequence 
is, that the inhabitants are in a manner 
compelled to frequent the chapel ; they 
become familiarized with it ; they ac- 
quire a partiality for its service, and 
lose their relish for that of the Church ; 
the dissenting preacher fills them with 
the belief that the clergy dojiot preach 
the gospel ; the chapel is crowded, and 
the Church is deserted. What hastens 
this consummation is, that, while the 
chapel has all these mighty advantages 
over the Church, the clergyman is per- 
haps the most miserable orator that 
could offend human ears. We who 
write are yet comparatively young, and 
still we can remember the time when 
these villages contained no Dissenters, 
ami when the inhabitants were vio- 
lently prejudiced against them. At 
present, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants are members of the chapel, 
the whole attend it, and nearly all are 
more or less prejudiced against the 
Church. 

If no remedy be applied to this, we 
are convinced that no long period of 
time will elapse before the vast mass 
of our country population will become 
either regular members of the chapel, 
or it* decided friends and the enemies 
of the Church. Such a state of things 
ought not to be if no Dissenters exist- 
ed ; it is in truth a disgrace to a coun- 
try so rich, great, intelligent, and reli- 


gious as our own, for it does not pro- 
vide half the requisite portion of reli- 
gious instruction for the people. Di- 
vine service should be twice performed 
in every parish, not merely on three 
Sundays out of the four, but on every 
Sunday throughout the year, to give 
the whole of the inhabitants an oppor- 
tunity of attending it ; and as every 
parish has its own separate living, it 
ought to have its own separate clergy- 
man. If a clergyman have two pa- 
rishes under his care, and some have 
three, he cannot reside in both ; lie 
cannot preiich twice in either, and it 
is impossible for him to discharge his 
duty and guard the interests commit- 
ted to his keeping in the one in which 
he does not reside. He cannot ingra- 
tiate himself with his parishioners, 
watch over their conduct, visit the 
sick, and relieve the distressed; and 
he cannot prevent his flock from being 
taken from him by the Dissenters. 

The evil is not incurable. We con- 
scientiously believe that if the govern- 
ment, on the one hand, would abolish 
all pluralities whatever , and they ought 
to be all abolished, for they are alike 
injurious and disgraceful to the Church 
and the State, the people, on the other 
hand, would readily give the money 
for at once raising the small livings to 
the proper standard. The sum neces- 
sary could not be very large, for we 
have no wish to see a country clergy- 
man roll in riches. lie ought not, in 
our judgment, to have less in any case 
than 150 /., nor more than 300 /. per 
annum, except in special cases. We 
have already said, that we wish toseo 
the clergy divided exactly as society is 
divided, and too much income raises 
the village clergyman above the class 
in which he is destined to labour, to 
the infinite injury of the Church and 
the country. 

We are decided enemies to the per- 
forming of duty by deputy in all cases. 
Our ministers of state, judges, and al- 
most all other public functionaries, arc 
compelled to labour assiduously in 
their own proper persons for their sti- 
pends, and why are not our clergy- 
men ? Why are these of all other pub- 
lic servants to be permitted to make a 
sinecure, so far as regards themselves, 
of their holy office ? We cannot look 
at the vast political as well as religious 
importance of the duty of the clergy- 
man, without being convinced that ho 
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ought to bo the most active and in- 
dustrious of all to whom public trusts 
are confided. Our curate system has 
been alike injurious and disgraceful 
to the country. It has rendered the 
master slothful and negligent, by en- 
abling him to provide himself with 
a slothful and negligent deputy ; it has 
sunk our officiating clergy to the feel- 
ings and need of paupers ; it has rob- 
bed the poor of that which the Church 
ought to bestow on them ; and it has 
multiplied the Dissenters in all direc- 
tions. In almost all other cases, it is 
the interest of the master to provide 
the most efficient servant possible ; but 
it is actually the interest of the in- 
cumbent to provide the most inefficient 
curate that he can find. The latter 
must be got for the lowest possible 
wages, and he must, on no account, 
be equal to his employer in eloquence 
and piety. This employer must, 
whatever may be the consequence, 
be the first man whenever he may 
condescend to appear in his pulpit. 
The new law is we hear grossly evaded, 
and it will always be evaded. A cler- 
gyman, when his labour is excessive, 
should be permitted to provide him- 
self, not with a substitute, but with 
an assistant, and beyond this the cu- 
rate system should be abolished. 

The dissenting preachers are com- 
pelled to retire from the pulpit when 
they are incapacitated by age ami in- 
firmities for discharging their duty 
properly; our ministers of state, judges, 
&c. are compelled to retire from of- 
fice when they are similarly incapacita- 
ted ; and we think there would he nei- 
ther hardship nor degradation in pla- 
cing the clergy under the like regula- 
tions. The worn-out clergyman might 
retain for life a portion of the proceeds 
of his living when the amount would 
admit of it, and a superannuation fund 
might supply all he might lack of an 
adequate income. What we recom- 
mend may perhaps be impracticable, 
but it would not he so if common sense 
and justice could prevail over preju- 
dice and interest, anil if the interests 
of the people and the church, in its 
collective capacity, could be as much 
attended to as those of the clergy. 

We wish that the Heads of the 
Church were somewhat more vigilant 
in watching the conduct of the infe- 
rior clergy. A clergyman is but a man, 
and like all other men he needs spur- 
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ring to the discharge of his duty. In 
the country he has his living for life ; 
if he be a curate, he has no one to 
please but his employer, who cares no- 
thing about his conduct; provided he 
perform divine service the requisite 
number of times, he is independent of 
his congregation ; the press and pub- 
lic opinion cannot reach him, and he 
is almost wholly without those sti- 
mulants to exertion which operate up- 
on almost all other public servants. A 
clergyman may punctually perform 
divine service, and still he may per- 
form it in such a manner that it will 
benefit no one ;.his life may give the 
lie to his prayers and sermons, and 
thus he may do far more injury than 
service to religion and the church. lie 
may be reasonably efficient in the pul- 
pit, and lie may lead a moral life; and 
still he may neglect the visiting of 
tile sick, the relieving of the distress- 
ed, and those other smaller duties the 
fulfilment of which is of such essen- 
tial importance. When this is the 
case, the Heads of the Church ought 
to watch the conduct of the officiating 
clergy with sleepless anxiety. Wide 
as the difference is between positive 
offences and the neglect of duty, the 
latter ought not on any account to be 
tolerated. 

With regard to amusements, far be 
it from us to say that a clergyman 
should have none, but still he ought 
to shun many that may be permitted 
to the laity. The world assigns dif- 
ferent conduct to different men, and 
its regulations cannot be violated with 
impunity. We should look with scorn 
upon a secretary of state who should 
be the leading dance.* at a ball, who 
should regularly associate with fox- 
hunters, and who should be a constant 
lounger at the opera. We should do 
this, because we should think that such 
conduct was utterly inconsistent with 
the dignity and duties of his official 
station, and that the mind which could 
devote itself to such pleasures could 
not he such as the statesman ought to 
possess. On this principle, public feel- 
ing forbids many amusements to the 
clergy, which are perhaps in themselves 
innocent ; and it is perfectly justified 
in so doing. The mixing in scenes of 
levity,jollity, and dissipation, must in- 
evitably unfit the clergyman for the 
performance of his solemn, sacred, and 
important duties. 


The Church of England and the Dissenters. 



4.14 The Church of England 

There are several other points which 
are nearly as important as those on 
which we have briefly touched, but we 
must reluctantly leave them unnoticed. 
We will say one word to the laity. If 
those who so zealously cry up the Es- 
tablishment and declaim against the 
Dissenters, would, with their servants 
and dependents, regularly attend the 
Church, they would render it essential 
service, and we fear, that on this 
head, many of them are very culpable. 
Why do our Church of England No- 
bility, and our Church of England 
Ministers of State, give their “ grand 
dinners” and other entertainments, on 
the Sabbath? The servants of these 
people are compelled to labour more 
industriously on the Sunday than on 
any other day of the week ; and as to 
their attending a place of worship, it 
is out of the question. What Sunday 
buying and selling does not this pro- 
duce; and where is the limit to its 
operation in the way of example? 
Why do not our Prelates do their duty 
against this monstrous and scandalous 
evil ? We do not say this from puri- 
tanism. We are commanded to say it 
by the Bible, the Church of England, 
and the political interests of the na- 
tion. Public morals form the root and 
life-blood of our constitution and li- 
berty; and whatever militates against 
the former, militates in an equal de- 
gree against the latter. Sunday-la- 
bour deprives our lower orders of the 
best of their few enjoyments, and it 
strikes at the foundation of one of the 
most beneficial regulations of society. 

If we have said sufficient to offend 
all parties, the testimony of our con- 
science will prevent it from giving us 
much uneasiness. If the admission of 
the Catholics to power produced mighty 
public evils, these would ultimately 
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fall on the Catholic as well as the Pro- 
testant. If the Dissenters obtained the 
preponderance, this would at last be 
destructive to their own interests as 
religious bodies. We are laymen, but 
there is not a clergyman in the Esta- 
blishment who is more zealously at- 
tached to the Church of England than 
ourselves. Wc believe that it has the 
strongest claims upon our love for 
both past ami present benefits, and we 
are convinced that it is a vital part of 
our system, and that its destruction 
would be the destruction of the whole. 
We wish not only to see it exist, but 
to see it powerful and triumphant — 
the sun of our religious system, giving 
light to, and guiding the chapel- 
planets, and pouring the blaze of reli- 
gious truth upon the people at large, 
both directly and by reflection. There 
is, however, no royal road to success 
of any kind ; and the Church can only 
live, conquer, and flourish, by follow- 
ing the hackneyed rules which must 
guide the private individual. It must 
oppose effort to effort, and qualifica- 
tion to qualification ; it must renew 
what has been destroyed, supply what 
is deficient, and adapt its offensive ai id 
defensive means to the altered shape 
and condition of society. Of the clergy 
we think very highly in very many par- 
ticulars. There are, perhaps, too many 
worthless charactersamoug them ; hut, 
as a body, they cannot be excelled for 
purity of doctrine and blamelessncss 
of conduct; many of them, particu- 
larly of the country portion, might, 
however, be rendered more efficient 
in their spiritual character. To the 
serious consideration of all whom it 
may concern, we now leave what wc 
have written. 

V. Y. Y. 
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Two or three omissions, and one or 
1 wo alphabetical irregularities (hardly 
to bo avoided, in the -first concotion of 
an index, without assistance,) have 
been discovered — by ourselves— in two 
or three of our late papers, concerning 
the affairs of North America. — 
Our justification is — for we never make 
an apology — that we write altogether 
from recollection, without a book of 
any kind ; a note, or a hint, of any 
name, or nature, to freshen our me- 
mories with, hooks, indeed, except 
as a reference for dates, words, and 
figures, three tilings which we care- 
fully avoid, wherever they ran be 
avoided, with decency — believing, on 
our oaths, that there is nothing so in- 
supportable, in this world, as unneces- 
sary precision — books, indeed, would 
be out of the question ; for, we pro- 
fess to supply that, which cannot be 
found in any hock or books, win fever. 
And as for notes and memoranda, 
about matters and things in general, 
we are of tliosj, who take them, as 
they do perceptions of beauty — sound 
and colour — flavour and hue- on/// 
upon the invisible tablets of the heart 
and mind ; only into the lighted 

chambers of both. We use no 

camera obscura ; make no drawings 
— no sketches: — blot no paper with 
hints, every one of which, over a 
sea-coal fire, or in it, as the case may 
be (that generally depending upon 
another question — as whether it be in 
print or in manuscript ; the property 
of the author or the purchaser, &c.) — 
at some future period may become the 
nucleus of a chapter — perchance, of a 
volume. — We like to carry our young 
till they arc fully grown, where na- 
ture intended them to be carried — not 
in memorandum-books, cotton, raw- 
silk, or hand- baskets — within us, not 
without — in our hearts, not in our 
hands: — and would be delivered of 
them, if not precisely as Jove was, of 
his, in panoply complete — at least, not 
before their teeth and claws are grown, 
so that they can take care of them- 
selves. A short season of gestation 
is had enough — hut whelping in a 
hurry is the devil — one full-grown 
cub of the lion (as we have well nigh 
said before) will outlive a litter of 
lap dogs. 

We make no apologies, as wr hare 
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said before ; but — we do what is bet- 
ter, we make atonement ; correct our 
irregularities, and supply our omis- 
sions, just so fast as they become ob- 
vious to ourselves — but no faster. 

We shall do it, on this occasion (af- 
ter a few minutes,) because we pique 
ourselves, not a little, upon our scru- 
pulous impartiality, truth, exactness, 
and plain dealing, in our treatment of 
whatever concerns the United States 
of North America : — a country, about 
which, all circumstances considered, 
there would seem to be not only a la- 
mentable mis-apprehension, but a la- 
mentable ignorance, in quarters, where 
one might look for better things ; for 
positive ami exact information, — in- 
stead of rigmaroll (serious or profane) 
— lor manly and severe criticism, in- 
stead of loose rambling, and super- 
fluous recrimination : — among those 
who are extravagantly partial to what- 
ever is American, chiefly because it is 
not English — and partly, because it is 
American ; and among thofte, who are 
as decidedly partial to whatever is 
English — chiefly because it is Eng- 
lish, and partly, because it is not 

American. Many laughable, some 

serious, some provoking, and some ex- 
traordinary errors, concerning one 
another, do prevail, at this hour, 
among both of these great parties — 
on both sides of the Atlantic: — er- 
rors, which, if they be not speedily 
seen to, with a strong hand, or a sharp 
knife, will sow their own seed ; mul- 
tiply and perpetuate their poison ; 
drug the very atmosphere with mis- 
chief ; overgrow and strangle what- 
ever is wholesome or precious, in the 
neighbourhood of our posterity, on 

both sides of the water. This must 

not be — shall not be — if we can pre- 
vent it : and we shall try hard. 

Let Americans be what they pretend 
— Americans. Let our men of Great 
Britain, be what they pretend — Bri- 
tons — let each prefer his own country, 
as he would his own mother ; let each 
he partial, if you please, in any reason- 
able degree, to his own country, — for 
that is natural— (nay, to be otherwise, 
were so wn-natural, that wc should 
suspect any man's heart, and pity his 
understanding, who should not be 
somewhat partial — so far as affection, 
or judgment, but not veracity, were 
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concerned — to his own country ; just 
as we should, his understanding and 
heart, who should not be partial to his 

own mother:) but, while we say 

this; while we encourage a natural 
partiality, in every man's hearty for 
nis own country, and his own mother ; 
and are ready to forgive much— very 
much, that proceeds from an affection 
so honourable to humanity, even when 

it influences the head Yet, we see 

no reason for encouraging anybody in 
running afoul of other people's coun- 
tries and mothers : — and are not very 
willing, either to overlook or forgive, 
the folly and wickedness of that man, 
be he who he may, who, in the super- 
fluity of his affection and zeal, for 
what relates to his own country, and 
his own home, is eternally breaking 
in upon the repose of every other 

man's country and home. Defence 

is one thing — attack another. A brave 
manly quarrel, in withstanding ag- 
gression, is always creditable : — but, 
where we are the aggressor, shameful. 
Family feuds are absurd : national 
feuds, worse. Nothing was ever gain- 
ed by either— not even reputation. 

Would you flatter the Americans ? 
—Don't puff them — don't exagger- 
ate — stick to the truth. There is no 
flattery in falsehood. Acquaint your- 
selves thoroughly with your subject: 
and, whatever else you do, speak the 
plain truth. Poetry, declamation, 
rhetoric, and all that, are out of place ; 
wit, is mischievous ; and humour, pro- 
fane, (unless employed for seasoning ; 
and only for seasoning,) on a subject 
of such importance. Nothing can 
be worse, for the stomach of this pub- 
lic, nor in much worse taste, than to 
dish up anything American — game or 
not game; wild meat,* or not — with 
a superabundance of sweet sauce, or 

Cayenne pepper. No — if you treat 

of America at all, do it soberly — right- 
eously — in the main, however, you 
mav have to sprinkle it, now and ihcn, 
with fire and brimstone, for the pa- 
late Of the over-fed. 

And so, too if you would be se- 

vere on *the Americans ; severe, we 
mean, to any good purpose, either for 
yourself, or for them — for your coun- 
try, or for theirs ; severe, beyond the 
petty tingling sarcasm of the hour ; 


severe, beyond the miserable severity 
of that miserable insect, which cannot 

sting but once — and then, dies ; 

that noisy nothing, which, when it is 
exasperated, strikes in a hurry — and 
is glad to escape in a hurry — always 
losing his weapon — often his life — 
never drawing blood — and sometimes 
backing out, like the scorpion, by 
downright suicide — or, as the fashion 
is, to call it now, by derangement, 
visitation, or accidental death : — if you 
would be severe on the Americans, in 
a better way — a way more lvorthy of 
yourself, if you are a man — speak the 
truth of them. Nothing cuts like the 
truth: — or, as the Quaum-ihly would 
have it, in a late criticism, not any- 
thing — cuts like the truth. 

In one word — Let us understand 
what we are talking about, whether 
we praise or condemn these brother 
Jonathans, these western Englishmen ; 
these children of our fathers — on the 
other side of the world. To illus- 

trate our observations, to some pur- 
pose — from recent occurrences — we 
would ask what can be more absurd, 
in the estimation of a statesman ; or 
more wicked in that of any person, of 
common-sense, or common humanity, 
than to hear the people of America 
called out inveterate enemies ; our im- 
placable enemies — and, worst of all, 
our natukai. enemies, Our natu- 
ral enemies ! — for what ? Why, 

forsooth, because (if they can help it 
—which is very doubtful) they won't 
let us manufacture for them: and, be 
cause, if they can (which is, also, very 
doubtful) they will manufacture for 

themselves. Does that make them 

our natural enemies ? — we have no 
fear — nor they, any hope, (unless their 
heads are turned), of their ever being 
able to out-manufacture us ; or to un- 
dersell us, in any but their own mar- 
kets : nor even there, without a sys- 
tem of taxation, which, whatever may 
be the ultimate good, operates in a 
very equivocal manner, now, by obli- 
ging one part of the community to 
maintain the other, without an equi- 
valent ; — that is, by obliging the con- 
sumer to feed the manufacturer, by 
purchasing of him, at much higher 
prices than he might purchase else- 
where. 


* As the late case of Mu John D. HuNTEn—for example ; of whom a woul bv 
and by. 

10 
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This is their look-out— not ours 

T hey won't employ us tor ever— 

"ranted— but what .ight have we to 
complain ? — Tin^ do not become our 
natural enemies/ by refusing to cir.- 
ploy us— it is only by out- working us ; 
or underselling us to a third party. — 
0, but they are our natural enemies, 
nevertheless. — Why ? — because they 
multiply so fast— empire upon empire 

— from ocean to ocean. Alas ! if 

they were not their own enemies— the 
most unnatural of all enemies — they 
would roll back again to their an- 
cient boundaries— retreat, into their 
citadel, the thirteen Original States— 
or, at least, build a wall of brass about 
them, for a place of refuge, in tb'- 
time, that mil come. — They are, now, 
in a fair way to fall asunder by their 
own weight — or perish, like a monster, 
by exhaustion of the heart, while the 
extremities are preteniaturally en- 
larged. — New Kn gland is the heart of 
the confederacy — New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the hack-bone — but. at tile 
rate they are nor, going on, they will 
soon want a dozen sucli hearts, and as 
many more such back-bones, to keep 
the m in shape. 

Some people talk of staying the 
northern inundation, by making iims 
of Mexico. — This cannot be done — 
the very idea is absurd — childish — 
Mexico would he swept away, before, 
it could muster on the iron tiers — but 
if it could, why should it be done ? — 
Is it either wise, necessary, or expe- 
dient? — Are the people of the United 
States— are they indeed our natural 
enemies? — If they arc, it is lime to 
look about us— and if they are, in the 
name of God, where are we to look lor 

our natural friends? if we cannot 

look to them, who are of the same 
blood, and the same religion ; whoso 
language is the same ; whose laws are 
the same ; whose very form of govern- 
ment is more like ours, than any other 
government upon earth ; whose litera- 
ture is the same; whose antipathies 
and prejudices are the same — where 
shall we look — to whom ? 

One word more— the people of 
"North America know their own inte- 
rest. They do not want anybody to 
Halter them. They do not want mu 


Wright, nor miss anybody else, (w U 
ther she wear a hat, or a bonnet : slip- 
pers, or spurs,) to go all over the work 
prattling and gossiping about anyo. 
their institutions — for no better rea- 
son, five times out of six, than becam- 
the .v/«f-travt>ller in America, has been 
treated everywhere, with pound-cake 
hyson tea, and the debates in Congress 
— They know, for they are a shroud 
people, take them all in all, that high- 
ly-coloured, romantic stories - and su- 
perfine rhapsodies, about any thine, 
which Areally excellent, only serve to 
make it ridiculous : that eulogy, hov - 
ever well meant, or delicately ilavnn- 
od, is pretty sure to do mine harm 
than good; that intemperate praisi 
provokes intemperate ridicule, or cen- 
sure; eulogy, satire— and that, tin 
bitterness and asperity of the counter- 
acting dose, are in tender I, wiseh 
enough, to overcome the nausea, which 
is natural to him, who has unexpeet- 
edly,m accidentally, swallowed a si uni 1 
quamit v of unadulterated euhy mm— 
fiorirfnttnlh), we say, because nobed\ — 
not even the subject of culogimu, will 
swallow it, if he fat men what it 
■ f Pnfse undeserved , is censure ’n d i s- 
guise/’ — Tins is a favourite copy-slip 
in Aincioii. — ef Heaven save us from 
our fra nda ! //■" will lak'* c are of o:n 
mem a — they say, also, when the\ 
read tveh beautiful books, as haw 
been made about them lately.— The' 
know vH], that, the droll, stupid 
blund'iing of Messieurs F/auon, 
Fai x, and Co., on one side of the 
water : the worse than blundering — 
the lit — of the ‘ Xnv-l'vMAMi- 
ManV on the other ; and tin outlast- 
ing inisn presentation, falsehood, and 
confusion of the newspauer-srciitry. 
on liofh sides, are soon kindled ont o 4 
countenance : overborne by weightier 
proof: MMOthered in their own dust, 
or consumed in their own acrimony 
The brother Jonathans will ne- 
ver think the worse of us-- what- 
ever they may think of our common 
sense, if, on taking up one of our pa- 
pers, they come upon a paragrnpi 
beaded * Amkkican ausi nmn ;'an<' 
containing an extract, from one of then 
papers,' 11 wherein they had spoken veri 
handsomely of two or three Knglioi 


* Speaking of A si 1:1m ax — one word on a late mtiiacif.. ‘aken o»u of 

the Noinoi.k lluAinx; which ‘C'-ins to lie doubled herp, while it going the 

Vol. XVI. Ill 
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travellers ; (recommending them with 
emphasis, to the hospitality of the 
Americans ;) and expressed a proper 
anxiety for the promotion of a good 
understanding between America and 

Great Britain : No — nor will they 

think a whit the better of Mr Mat- 
thews, when they come to hear that 
after the first night's representation of 
his ‘ Jonathan in London* he left 
out— precisely the best thing in it* — 
in consequence of a little shuffling in 
the pit, made, probably, by some ju- 
nior Americans — (fresh from the din- 
ner table) — who never well understood 
what they were shuffling about, — at 
least, we should hope so, in charity. 

But enough. AVe have been sur- 
prised into these remarks, by the oc- 


currences of the day. — Let us proceed, 
now, on our course. Tn speaking late- 
ly of the American Painters, we 
omitted one, who ?s an American ; 
one, who passes for an American ; and 
some three or four, actually in Loru- 
ilon, of whom we knew little or no- 
thing. — We shall dispatch the whole 
of them, therefore, in double quick 
time. 

R. Sully : (nephew of T. Sully, 
touched off, in our August number.) 
— Portrait. A native American 
(Virginia) — young — enthusiastick ; 
and willing to work hard : has good 
notions of drawing ; has been under 
a capital master (his uncle, T. S.) ; 
handles the crayon remarkably well — 
for an American ; has had some prac- 


rounds. We care nothing for the 200 persons, that saw it ; nor for the testimony ol 
the Rev. gentlemen that sware to it : but, we rely upon the probability of the stoiy.- - 
Jt proves itself. — What is it? — Only that the face of Miss Narcissa Crippen, oil the 
10th of August, * say, about 0 o’clock' (she being to 4 operated’ upon by some 4 spit)/,* 
at a camp-mod in g,) 4 became too bright and shining, for mortal eyes to gaze upon,' 
&c. &c — 4 It resembled the reflection of the sun upon a bright cloud’ — 4 The appear- 
ance of her face for fatty mi union was truly angelic — (no doubt, only observe the *rttwn) 
—during which time she teas silrnf — (this, we take, to be the miracle). — 4 After 
which, she j spoke . — when her countenance gtaAmllyfuM /* — There ! — that is all. Now, 
we ask what there is improbable (bating the si ten or — which we have high authority to 
believe possible — for the same length of time, where women are supposed to be— to wir 
— in heaven) — in all this ? — Do you still doubt ? — make the experiment for yourself. 
Persuade any woman, if you can , to hold her tongue for 4 forty minutes and see if hn 
face doesn’t shine— aye, and fade (way, too, — when she opens her mouth. 

* The passage was to this effect. We were not present on the fust night; but \u* 
are assured of w hat we say — and know 44 of our own knowledge,” as the law-people 
nay — that, whatever it was, it is left out now. The English negress tells the Yankee 
44 nigger” — a slatre — that, having set foot on English ground, he is free — 44 Eref. ! — 
What it that?” — says he — 44 I have heard a great deal about him, in America; hut 
never knew what ho meant.” — Now^-why is this passage left out ? — Is it untrue — ab- 
surd — or what ? — Does an American slave know anything about what liberty means — 
in America ? No — he does not. Why, then, do the blockheads leave it out ? — Because 
other blockheads have chosen to kick up their heels about it. — What ! — is it come to 
this ?-- .Are we to be intimidated in this way, by boys ? — Are our publick performers 
afraid of speaking the truth ? — Are we to feed the Americans with sop and caudle ? — 
The young of the British Lion, with pap ? — No — let us rather give them that — if it be 
medicine — which will take the hair off— try what they arc made of — their 44 bone and 
gristle,”— about which Edmund Burke said so many fine things*— Ay, and give it, 
scalding hot, when justifiable, though it take the skin from their plated ware — raise a 
blister on the solid metal, below, whatever it be, gold or brass, iron or steel, set fire to 
their tinsel, and shew what there is underneath. — Grant everything in favour of the 
United States ; grant everything against ourselves ; grant, if you please, that we keep 
slaves in our colonics ; that we introduced them into America (which is not strictly true, 
by the way :) that Virginia herself, made the first proposal that ever was made, for the 
abolition of slavery, (as the Marquis of Lansdotine asserts, on the authority of 4 Mr 
John Randolph of Roanoke,’— a very splendid— very honest— and very crazy gen- 
tleman, who represents Virginia, in the Lower House of Congress:) that the work of 
emancipation is going on, gradually in America : that slavery is unknown throughout 
New-En gland, and some of the other States : that there has been everything but 
open war to prevent it, in certain of the new States : that America was the fust power 
to declare the taking of slaves, piracy ; grant all this — Yet— yet— enough remains of i?i- 
consislency in herself— and of truth in the sarcasm, to justify it entirely. 
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tice in painting from life ; and, if lie 
have patience, will undoubtedly make 
a figure. 

Boijman Portrait. A native 

American, we believe: now in Lon- 
don: a worthy man; but we know , 
of ourselves, little or no good of him, 
as a painter. — The only head of liis 
(except his own) that we ever saw, 
was a very hard, positive sort of a 
thing. Good judges here, however, 
toll us that lie has impioved surpri- 
singly. — We are glad of it — nothing 
is more probable — we only know that 
lie is industrious, and began, rather 
unfortunately, with copying Rem- 
brandt. 

Mason Portrait. A native of 

New-England — now in Paris: we 
have not seen any of his work — but, 
our notions are, that the chances are 
exactly three to one against him, as a 
painter. — He is young — somewhat sa- 
tisfied, with himself — rather lazy — 
and his father is rich. 

WATMui.Li.it History and 

Portrait. This gentleman passes, in 
America (since lie painted liis Danae,) 
for an American. — lie is not — lie 
is a Swede, ilis portraits are sin- 
gularly beautiful ; but we never saw 
liis Da nat. It has been spoken of as 
a masterpiece— nay, as a picture, dan- 
gerous even for a woman to look at. 
Tile plain truth is — we believe — that 
such a naked woman, so full of lan- 
guor, richness, and beamy, lias not 
often been met with, in this world. 

Ki no — C ii a rt. l: s, B . Po u- 

i'rait : ‘‘ Located” in Washington: a 
student of West at the same time with 
Sin i.y • — V ery clever. Makes good faces 
— distinct — hard and forcible; and, 
sometimes, a rich picture. Works 
most of his time upon the great men 
of Washington, and the “ heads of 
department:" — works hard, “ im- 
proves” every hour ; and will be very 
good. 

Vanderlyn Historical. Stu- 

died in France — painted Marius ; (a 
noble, strong, superbly-finished pic- 
ture,) and Ariadne ; (a rather beau- 
tiful affair) iu Paris. — For one of which, 
he obtained a prize, we believe. — He 
is u native American— a little Frenchi- 
fied in liis notions of painting ; but, 
nevertheless, a man of decided, strong 
talent. — We have all heard of Aaron 
Burr, in this country — the American 
Cicsnr— a very dangerous, and very ex- 
traordinary mau. — When Vanderlyn 


was a boy ; an apprentice to a black- 
smith (as the story goes — and we have 
good reason to believe it substantially 
true,) Aaron Burr fell in his way, by 
accident, while he was travelling: saw 
some of his pen-and-ink drawings, 
which he mistook tor engravings : tri- 
ed, instantly, to obtain liis discharge 
from liis master, who was inexorable 
(on the discovery of his prize ;) and, 
failing, counselled the boy, if he should 
ever run away from his master, to 
come to him. Not long after, Vander- 
lyn appeared ; grew up under Burr's 
patronage— went over to France — and, 
when Burr fled for his life, to this 
country, after having shot Alexander 
Hamilton — when — after having had 
his hand upon the presidential chair, 
and his foot, within one step of the 
American throne— he became, instan- 
taneously as it were, an outcast, and 
a wanderer, in a foreign country— he 
was found and supported, in his mi- 
sery, by Vanderlyn, the black- 
smith's boy. 

Jarvis is not an American. He is 
an Englishman. Eiciiolt is either a 
German, or born of German parents. 
Peaj.e, (Charles,) father of Rem- 
brandt, founder of the Philadelphia 
Museum, (an institution honourable 
to America,) and a respectable, solid 
portrait-painter — is, also, an English- 
man. lie was a saddler. Jarvis paint- 
ed fire-buckets till lie was about nine- 
teen, when he saw, and copied one of 
Stewart’s pictures. lie is now in the 
foremost rank of American masters. 
Thus, the chief American painters arc 
English, by birth or study, or both ; 
and most of them were mechanicks. 
Thus, all the statesmen were lawyers ; 
and almost all the authors are New- 
Englandnien, (Yankees,) and lawyers 
into the bargain. There are only three 
landscape-painters of any note ; two of 
whom (Shaw and Guy; are English- 
men ; the other. Doughty, an Ame- 
rican. Shaw is very good ; but a man- 
nerist and a plagiarist. Guy is mid- 
dling ; but steals very judiciously ; 
and almost always from the same 
source ; — Claude, in his water, sea- 
mist, and vapour. Doughty is young ; 
was a tanner and currier ; has made 
great progress ; and will be something 
extraordinary. 

Thus much for our omissions. Now 
for two or, three errors — two of which 
are not ours.— Mr C. Harding was 
not born, as we said, in Kentucky ; he 
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only * broke out ‘ in Kentucky. He 
was born — somewhere — in the hack 
parts of New York. We are sorry for 
it ; we wish he’d been born where we 
said — it would have saved us, what we 
hate, a correction. In our May Num- 
ber is an artiele upon the American 
Presidents, which liac gone tlic 
rounds of Europe; and as, in every 
ease, the translator seems to have been 
confoundedly puzzled about one or two 
particular passages, we have thought 
proper to correct it ; — as thus, for “Mr 
Jefferson's fa vie at J\1 tnu'iehico” read 
farm at MuvturHo, (Mr J.’s country- 
scat) ; and, for “ continuance,'* p. — 
(our May Number was lion owed, for 
an hour or two, some weeks ago, and 
we cannot recollect the page,) read 
countenance. 

Thus much to relieve our con- 
science ; avoid the incurrence of some 
irresistible translations ; and pave the 
way for our Amrktcan Whit cup - 
whom we now re-introduce without 
ceremony. 

BeAZJY, or JiEASLFY, Dr.~This 
gentleman wrote n large handsome 
octavo, some tim e years ago, to prove, 
among other matters— -//jvVAr/, that one 
John Locke was in his right mind, 
when he made his book — about — if we 
are not mistaken — the Human Under- 
standing ; secondly, that all our Scotch 
metaphysicians, (Brown, perhaps, ex- 
cepted,) had miserably mistaken the 
said John Locke; misquoted him 
shamefully ; and misrepresented him 

like the very we won’t say what — 

as Dr B., if our recollection serves, is 
a clergyman of what is called the 
“ Church of England” * in America ; 
and is, or was, a Professor, (perhaps of 
ct hicks,) or one of the government, at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, to 
boot —where, if Salmagundi may he 
trusted,, c ‘ all the Professors wear 
boots:” and, thirdly , that some of the 
best authenticated apparitions and 
ghosts, that have ever been heard of — 
are — probably — mere humbugs ; while 
others are only delusions ; and the 
vest very true — to a certain extent — 
in a certain way. Nor is this all. Sur- 
prising as the work may appear so far, 
the best part of the story is to come. 


a. Ao. IL QOci 

The book is a very clever hook, done 
up in good style ; and Mr B. or Dr B. 
does prove— -firstly — that John Locke 
mix in his right mind — in times and 
places when :uid where, to tell the 
plain truth, (for which we take no 
little credit, by the way, to ourselves,) 
we had often had our doubts ; — mid, 
moreover, that he, the said John 
Locke, knew very well wliat he was 
driving at, many a time and oft, when 
— we did not, while studying him, 
(although, to come up to the scratch 
manfully, we confess, that we never 
spoke of the matter at the time, lest it 
might, one day or other, turn out, a*, 
it has in more than one case, that 
John Locke was right, and ourself 
wrong, after all ; Le surprisingly clear, 
and ouTFclf a blockhead — pass that, if 
you please, to our credit). — Well, ha- 
ving proved, this firstly, (to our siitis-' 1 
faction, and surprise of course,) he goo* 
on to prove, «s enmdftji — and wliat r 
more, d cs prove, secondly, some dioll 
blundtrs, to be sure, upon our clnei 
metaphysicians— our high piiesth >od t 
some of which aie ouly to be account- 
ed for, — charitably or decently, — by 
supposing, that our said chief meta- 
physicians had never seen u Locke on 
the Human Understanding ;” quoted 
from some other book, by mistake — 
which had been so lettered by mistake ; 
or copied from one another, what had 
been hastily written down, by some- 
body, from recollection, — and put a 
wrong name to it; and, thirdly , Dr B. 
dona prove, not only as much as he un- 
dertook to prove respecting apparitions, 
&c. &c. — but (after the fashion of hit 
countrymen, who do everything m 
thoroughly) rather more. It remind- 
ed us of Dr Hayden ; who proved the 
universal deluge, and the Bible, at the 
same time, from the water-rolled peb- 
bles on one side of a brook (Jones's 
Falls) in America; of Ira Him., who 
proves that there was an universal de- 
luge — in Europe , — because all North 
America arose instantaneously out of 
the water ; and that all North Ameri- 
ca arose instantaneously out of the wa- 
ter, because there was an universal de- 
luge in Europe, and because there is 
no other way of accounting for it ; — 


• Episcopal Church. — It is not a little remarkable, but wc are assured (ami be- 
lieve it) from good authority, — that this Church, without any privilege or patronage, in 
any way, (except what is private,) is now increasing /inter than any other in America. 
AVe knoait that, in .1 worldly point of view, it is always more respectable time. 
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mid of Paul Allen, (all three native 
horn Yankees,) who, while attacking 
slavery, went rather out of his way to 
prove, that the Africans were nothing 
more nor less, “ according to the re- 
ceived opinion/* than the children of 
Canaan, whom the Almighty, by the 
mouth of Noah, doomed for ever to 
slavery (Gen. ix. 25.) saying, “ Cur- 
sed be Canaan. A servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.’* 

Bjgllo w. — A Yankee : formerly cd i- 
tor of a magazine, or journal, in New 
York — now, nobody knows where: one 
of those rolling-stones that gather no 
moss, which are so common in Ame- 
rica. Me was a bold, saucy, unprin- 
cipled writer; and was the (!r.\i of 
those who ventured, headforemost , at 
Bviion. Mr 15. began with Lord IS.'s 
“ Lament or Tasso, ok Puovm (\ 
m Dantk;*’ wrote a furious, hi ick- 
guard, clever article, to prove tli.it 
Lord Byron left out bis rhymes. He 
gave examples, which proved — cither 
that Ryron was writing blank verse at 
time ; or that lie, the critic, had 
mistaken a stanza for a couplet— we 
forget which. 

Holm an — D r, a pampleteer : wrote, 
very sensibly, upon many questions of 
importance 1 ; and somewhat about a 
metallic currency, and the precious 
metals, at a time (during the late war, 
in America) when there were no pre- 
cious metals in the country ; (out of 
Massachusetts, and that neighbour- 
hood) — not enough silver and gold, if 
hey could have bet'll diluted to the 
consistence of moon shine, to wash over 
a thousandth part of the scoundrel trash 
that was in circulation, for money — 
of course, there was a fine opportunity 
for speculation, hypothesis, and theory, 
among the newspaper-people, anti 
pamphleteers — concerning a substitute 
for money. Dr J>. did some good, ne- 
vertheless : and o.ie or two of his pam- 
phlets would be worth looking into, 
now ; and that, as we take it, is no 
common praise for any pamphlet or 
political squib, some ten or a dozen 
years after it has burnt out. 

BftOWN ClIA KLK8 B IIOCKDEN. 

This was a good fellow ; a sound, 
hearty specimen of Trans- Atlantic 
stuff. Brown was an Amcnean to the 
back-hone — without knowing it. lie 
was a novelist ; an imitator of God- 
w in, whose Caleb Williams made him. 


lie had no poetry ; no pathos ; no wit ; 
no humour ; no pleasantry ; no play- 
fulness ; no passion ; little or no elo- 
quence; no imagination — and, except 
where panthers were concerned, a 
most penurious and bony invention — 
meagre as death, — and yet — lacking all 
these natural powers — and working 
away, in a style with nothing remark- 
able in it — except a sort of absolute 
sincerity, like that of a man, who is 
altogether in earnest, and believes 
every word of his own story — he was 
able to secure the attention of extraor- 
dinary men, as other people (who write 
better) would that of children ; — to 
impress his pictures upon the human 
heart, with such unexampled vivacity, 
that no time can obliterate them : and, 
withal, to fasten himself, with such 
tremendous power, upon a common 
incident, as to hold the spectator 
bieathless. 

ilis language was downright pro&L 
— the natural diction of the man him- 
self — earnest — full of substantial good 
sense, clearness, and simplicity ; — very 
sober and very plain, so as to leave 
only the meaning' upon the mind. No- 
body ever remembered the words of 
Charles Brockdcn Brown ; nobody* 
ever thought of the arrangement ; yet 
nobody ever forgot what they convey- 
ed. You feel, after lie has described 
a thing — and you have just been 
poring over the description, not as if’ 
you lud been reading about it ; but, 
ns if you, yourself, had seen it ; or, at 
least, — as if you had just parted with 
a man who had seen it — a man, whose 
word had never been doubted; mid 
who had been telling you of it — witli 
his face flushed. He wrote in this pe- 
culiar style, not from choice ; not be- 
cause he understood the value or beau- 
ty of it, when seriously and wisely em- 
ploy id — but from necessity. He wrote 
after bis peculiar fashion, because he 
was unable to write otherwise. There 
was no self-denial in it; no strong 
judgment ; no sense of propriety ; no 
perception of what is the true source 
of dramatic power (distinctness — vi- 
vidness.) While huu ting for a sub- 
ject, be had the good luck to stumble 
upon one or two (having had the good 
luck before, to have the yellow fever) 
that suited his turn of expression, 
while he was imbued, heart and soul, 
with Godwin's thoughtful and cxplo- 


iht <Jr \ki nil woisM ^.y — N«*t aM‘ 
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ring manner : and these one or two, he 
wore to death. The very incidents, 
which were often common-place, are 
tossed up, over and over again — with a 
tiresome circumstantiality, when lie is 
not upon these particular subjects. — 
lie discovered, at last perhaps, as ma- 
ny wiser men have done — when there 
was no use in the discovery — that it is 
much easier to suit the subject to the 
style, than the style to the subject ; — no 
easy matter to change your language, 
or cast off* your identity — your indivi- 
duality — but f mighty easy/ as a Vir- 
ginian would say, to change your theme. 

Bhown was one of the only three or 
four professional authors, that Ameri- 
ca has ever produced. He was the 
first. He began, as all do, by writing 
for the newspapers — where that splen- 
dour of diction, for which the South- 
ern Americans are so famous — is al- 
ways in blast : He was thought little 
or nothing of, by his countrymen ; 
rose , gradually, from the newspapers 
to the magazines, and circulating li- 
braries; lived miserably poor; died, 
as he lived, miserably poor ; and went 
into his grave with a broken heart. 

He was borii in Philadelphia ; lived 
in Philadelphia- — or — as his country- 
men would say, with more propriety, 

* put up* — (as he did- — with everything 
—literal starvation — and a bad neigh- 
bourhood, in the dirtiest and least 
respectable part of tin* town)— c tar- 
ried' — lingered in Philadelphia; and 
had the good luck — God help him — to 
die in Philadelphia, while it was the 

Athens or America* — the capital 
city, in truth, of the whole United 
States. 

He was there, during the yellow fe- 
ver of 1798 — (Hence the terrible reali- 
ty of his descriptions, in Arthur 


Mervyn, and Ormond) — a pesti- 
lence, that, like the plague of London, 
turned a city into a solitude — a place 
of sepulture — till the grass grew in the 

streets. He had no means of escape 

— he had a large family — a wife (to 
whom he was greatly indebted for the 
accomplishment of his works — a very 
superior and interesting woman) and 

several children — daughters. Yet 

-yet — he had no means of escape. 
The fever raged with especial malig- 
nity in his neighbourhood — he, him- 
self, and several of his family, were ta- 
ken down, with it — but, whither were 
they to fly? — how ? — in dead carts, 
with a yellow flag steaming over them 
— to the hospitals, where the ‘ detes- 
table matter,* of which he speaks, was 

accumulating by cartloads. No, it 

was better to die at home — with his 
own family — dissolve in his own house, 
at least ; — and keep out everything — 
even to the very sunshine and air of 
heaven, both of which were smoking 
with pestilence — by barring the win- 
dows — securing the doors — and mak- 
ing the whole house dark. 

lie lived in ‘ Eleventh Street* — (we 
mention this for the information of his 
townsmen — not one in a thousand of 
whom know it : of his countrymen — 
not one in a million of whom, out of 
Athens, ever would know it, but for 
us) — between c walnut* and ‘ chesnut* 
— on the eastern side — in a low, dirty, 
two-story brick house ; standing a 
little in from the street — with never a 
tice nor a shrub near it — lately in the 
occupation of — or, as a Y ankce would 
say, “ improved” by, an actor-man, 
whose pame was Darling. 

By great good luck, surprising per- 
severance, and munificent patronage 
— for America* — poor Brown succeed- 


* A few facts will shew what is reckoned 4 munificent patronage’ in America. Two 
hundred dollars (about 45/.) — payable partly, or wholly, in books — the best of paper 
money by the way — are wow, even to this hour, considered a good price, for a good no- 
vel, in two American volumes, (which make from three, to four, here.) When H. 
W Alsu, Jr, Esuuirk, was the Jupiter of the American Olympus, (having been 
puffed in the Edinboro’, for some blackguard thunder and lightning about Napoleon, 
who.se character neither party ever understood,) lie was employed by a confederacy of 
publishers, to edit a Quarterly Journal. They paid nothing to contributors, of whom 
Walsh made continual use — spared no trouble — stuck at nothing, in the experiment ; — 
paid him fifteen hundred dollars (J10/.) a-number — and filled — of course. Allan was 
to have had three thousand (000/) for the Am. Revolution — but he never wrote a 
word of it. — Neal and Watkins wrote it. Allan got nothing ; Watkins the same : 
Neal, 1000 dollars, in promises— which produced some or 400 dollars — (75/.)— .It 
is in two vols. bvo. Brlckeniudgi: got 500 dollars (110/.) rash, for the copyright of 
his American War : Neas 200 dollars — (45/.)— cash, for the copyright of Keep 
Cool — a small novel ; 2 vols. ; Ids first literary essay — Cooper published the Spy on 
lus own account. It has produced about six hundred pounds — in every way, to him : but 
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cd — (much, -s the Poly-slot t Bible 
maker succeeded, whose preface al- 
ways brings the tears into our eyes — 
in burying all his friends — outliving 
all confidence in himself — wasting for- 
tune after fortune — breaking his legs, 
and wearing out his life, in deplorable 
slavery, without even knowing it.)-— 
Even so, poor Brown succeeded — in 
getting out — by piece-meal, a small, 
miserable, first edition — on miserable 
paper (even for that country) — a first 
volume of one or two of his works — 
the second volume following, at an in- 
terval — perhaps of years — the second 
edition never — never, even to this hour. 
— Vet will these people talk of their 
native literature. 

There has never been ; or, as the 
Quarterly would have it — there has 
not ever been, any second edition, of 
anything that Brown ever wrote — in 
America, we mean. We say this, with 
some positiveness (notwithstanding 
the most unprofitable uproar lately 
made about him there, — for which 
we shall give the reasons, before wc 
have done with Brother Jonathan- 
cut where it may — hit or miss) — be- 
cause we know, that, very lately, it was 
impossible to find, even in the circu- 
lating libraries of his native city (Phi- 
ladelphia) any complete edition of his 
works: — Because we know, that, when 
they are found, anywhere (in America) 
they are odd volumes — of the same 
edition, so far as we can judge — print- 
ed ‘ all of a heap* — or samples of some 
English edition : — Because a young 
Maryland lawyer told oitrself, not 
long ago, that he had been offered an 
armful of Brown’s novels — (by a rela- 
tion of Brown’s family) — which were 
lying about in a garret, and had been 
lying about, in the same place, the 
Lord knows how long — if he would 
carry them away — or, as he said , 4 tote 
'em off, ye see/ But, being a shrewd 
young fellow — not easily * cotch ha- 
ving heard about an executor de son 
tort, for meddling with a dead man’s 
goods — and suspecting some trick (like 
the people, to whom crowns were of- 
fered, on a wager, at sixpence a- piece,) 
he cocked his eye — pulled his hat over 
one car — screwed up his mouth, and 
walked off, whistling 'Tain’t the truck 
for trowsers, tho’ — 

Some years ago, w t; took up Cii ah l e s 


Brock ok n Broivs ; disinterred him ; 
embalmed him ; did him up, decently ; 
and put him back again — (that is — 
one of us did so.) — Since then, poor 
Brown has had no peace, for his coun- 
trymen. We opened upon the North 
American creature — making him break 
cover ; and riding after him, as if lie 
were worth our while. Then — hut 
never till then — (we were the first) — 
did they give tongue, on the other side 
of the Atlantic. — We puffed him a 
little. They have blown him up — f sky- 
high/ — We went up to him, reverently 
— they, head-over-heels. Wc flattered 
him somewhat — for he deserved it ; 
and was atrociously neglected. But 
they have laid it oil with a trowel. — 
lie would never have been heard of, 
but for us. — They are determined, 
now, that wc shall never hear of any- 
thing else. — W e licked him into shape : 
they have slobbered him — as the ana- 
conda would a buffaloe (if she could 
find one) — till one cannot bear to look 
at him. Wc pawed him over, till he 
was able to stand alone — in his own 
woods — they — till he can neither stand 
n or go ; till we should not know our 
own cub, if we saw him. 

The talking about him began, clum- 
sily enough — and, as usual, with 
most absurd circumspection, in the 
North American Be view : All the 
newspapers followed— of course— all 
the magazines — tag, rag, and bob- tail : 
And then, just in the nick of time, 
came out proposals from a New- 
Yorker, to publish a handsome edi- 
tion of Brown’s Novels ; at less, wc 
believe, than one dollar (is. fid.) a- 
volume — e worthy cf him — worthy of 

the age and— worthy of America/ 

— by subscription. 

There the matter ended. Nothing 
more was done — of course. The fa- 
mily were scattered — very likely to 
the four winds of heaven ; — and what 
if there was a niece living in Phila- 
delphia — that was no business of theirs. 
They talked about his books ; but no- 
body thought of subscribing. They 
called him the u Scott” of America — 
and there the matter ended. 

It was one thing to make a noise ; 
another to pay money. His coun- 
trymen had kicked up a dust, about 
his grave — talked of the “ star span- 
gled banner” — and what more would 


would not have sold for fifty in MS. Think of that— when Mr Irving gets fifteen 

hundred pounds — for the second edition — of some tolerable stories, which altogether, 
would not make one volume of a Yankee novel. 
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ye expect of his countrymen ? The 
whole community were up in arms — 

n le were ready to go a pilgrimage 
is birtli-place — if there were no 
toll to pay — but not one in a million 
can tell, to this hour, where lie was 
born — where he lived— where he died 
— or what he has written. They had 
ransacked the circulating libraries, 
anew ; looked into such of his novels, 
as they could find, most of them for 
the first time, and the “ balance/’ for 
the last time ; dried out the grease — 
righted the leaves — wrote over the 
margins — dog-eaml what was agree- 
able — hurried through a part— skip- 
ped the rest — smuttied their fingers — 
paid a c fippeuny bit' a-head — and wbat 
more would you have ? 

They had bragged of their national 
spirit, as being unexampled — (they 
were right — it is unexampled) : of 
their national genius, which hau been 

able to fl extort" praise from us in 

spite of our teeth ; — they had made a 
plenty of noise about poor Brown ; 
hurraed, like fine fellows, for Ameri- 
can literature and what more would 

any reasonable man — who knows them 
thoroughly — desire ? 

Brown wrote Arthur Mruvvx : 
Km; a n II on tly : C r, a ha II o\\ a ri> ; 
Wieland; Janl Talbot jOrmond ; 
and some papers, which have since 
been collected, and called the Bim o- 
oijist. 

Cl ah a Howard and d anl Tal- 
pot are mere newspaper novels : 
sleepy, dull common-sense — very Lb- 
solute prose — nothing more. 

Art dur Mvrvyn is remarkably 
well managed, on many accounts ; and 
miserably in others, it was the first, 
the germ of all his future productions 

Walbeck was himself- he never 

equalled him, afterwards — though lie 
did play him off, with a new name and 
a new dress, in every new piece. Ex- 
halations were designed — half-given, 
ut never finished : machinery, half 
elisclosed — and then forgotten, or 
abandoned. — Brown intend some 

future day, to ex])lain the schoolmas- 
ter, that seduced the sister of Mer- 
vyn, into Walbeck : — Incidents are 
introduced, with great emphasis, which 
lead nowhere — to nothing ; and, yet, 

are repealed in success ive works. 

Thus — (wc speak only from recollec- 
tion — and have not seen one of the 
books for many a year) — in Arthur 
Mcrvyn, Edgar Iluntly, and, perhaps, 
m .Tane Talbot, a sum of money comes 
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into the possession of cf another per- 
son” — who converts it, under strong 

temptation, to his own use. Let us 

pass on. 

Edgar IIuntly was the second es- 
say — Ormond, the last. About Wu- 
UNi) we are not very certain. These 
three arc unfinished, irregular, sur- 
prising affairs. All are remarkable lb? 
vividness, circumstantiality, and start- 
ling disclosures, here and there : yet 
all are full of perplexity — incoherence 
— and contradiction. Sometimes, you 
are ready to believe that Brown had 
made up the whole stories, in his own 
mind, before he had put his pen to 
the paper ; at others, you would swe;n 
that he had either never seen, or for- 
gotten, the beginning, before he ram; 
to the end, of his own story. Yon 
never know, for example, in Kdg.^ 

Iluntly, whether tin Irishman 

whose name we forget — :i principal 
character, is, or is not, a murderer. 
Brown, himself, seems never to haw 
made up his own miml on that point 
So — in Wieland — yon never kirn-, 
whether Brown is, or is not, in ear- 
nest — whether Wil l nut wn^. 01 \va* 
not, su pen latur ally made away with 
So — in Ormond — who way the sveivi 
witness?— to what purport r — Wli.it 

a miserable catastrophe it is Quitt 

euougli to make anybody sick of pu- 
ling explanations. — Now, alljtlus nn s- 
tory is well enough, when )ou nndei- 
stand the authois 'nilntliuu Hyuo 
leaves a broken chain — for us to gue^ 
by — when Lis ( mi-air is *;oiv. Yw 
see, that ho scorns to expL.n. Byioi. 
is mysterious — Brown old; pc' p: *\- 
inp. Why ? — Lecausu lirov u undei- 
takes to explain : and finis. Krowi* 
might have refined as Byron did. V « 
should have liked him, it lie had, :h 
the better for it ; as v»o do Uyroi . 
But we shall never forgive him, or 
any other man, dead or alive, vh’ 
skulks out of any undertaking, with 
ail air — as if not he. hut otln r pengi* 

arc to he pitied. \Yo have our oy< 

on a case, in point ; but — no matter 
now. 

Hi own wanted material. What lit- 
tle he found, though it had all tin 
tenuity of pure gold, he drew out, hv 
one contrivance and another, till it dis- 
appeared in his ow'ii hands. So Ion . 
as it would bear its own weight, lu 
would never let go of it ; and, when 
it broke — he would leave off spinning, 
for a time, as if his heart had broken 
with it. lie would seem to have al- 
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ways taken up a new piece before he 
had thrown off the old one (we do not 
mean that Old One, whom it is ra- 
ther difficult for any author to throw 
off, after he has once given himself 
up to, the harlotry of the imagina- 
tion)— to have clung, always, to one 
or two favourite ideas — the Ventrilo- 

S uist — and the yellow fever as if 

ley were his nest-eggs: one might 
have written, with as much propriety, 
at the end of any story that he ever 
wrote, as in almost any part of it — 
after the fashion of Magazines — “ to 
he continued/' This grew, of course, 
out of a system which prevailed, then 
— and is now taking a new shape in 
the twopenny publication of costly 
works, by the number. He was a story- 
teller by profession. Like ****** 
He knew, very well— as did Hajjji Ba- 
ba— that nobody will pay for a joke, 
if he can help it ; that, lunging point 
foremost, with an epigram — is like 
running hilt first with a small sword ; 
that no man likes working for a dead 
horse ,* that, if you want your pay for 
a fat story, you must go round with 
your hat, before you have come to the 
knob. He was .1 magazine writer ; and 
rather 'cute. There was no stealing 
his bait. If you nibbled, you were in, 
for the whole— like a woman in love — 
hook, trap, and all. Money-lenders ; 
gamblers; and subscribers to a story. 
- — which is “ to be continued nobody 
knows how long, are all in the same 
pickle. They must lend more ; play 
higher ; and shell out, again — or all 
that has been done, goes for nothing. 
You must have the last part of a sto- 
ry — or the first, is of no use to you : 
(this very article, now, is a pretty il- 
lustration) — our author knew this. 
He never let go of more than one end 
of a story, at a time — even when he 
had sold out. It is amusing to see how 
entirely he would forget where his 
own traps lay — while he was forging 
bait; his own hooks, while he was 
counterfeiting the flies. The curious 
tox— broken to pieces, at night, so 
mysteriously (in the Sleep Walker) 
is in point. We could cite fifty more 
cases. The secret witness is hard- 
ly anything else, but a similar box 
—knocked apart, in a mysterious 
manner — the Lord knows wherefore. 
So with Wi eland : In every case, 
you leave off, in a tease— a sort of un- 
comfortable, fidgetting, angry perplex- 
ity— ashamed of the concern, that you 
Vol. XVI. 


have shewn — and quite in a huff with 
him — very much as if you had been 
running yourself to death— in a hot 
wind— after a catastrophe— with the 
tail soaped. 

Yet, our conclusion respecting 
Charles Bhockden Brown, is this. 
I-Ie was the Godwin of America. Had 
he lived here — or anywhere, hut in 
America — he would have been one of 
the most capital story-tellers — in a 
serious way, that ever lived. As it is, 
there is no one story of his, which 
will be remembered or read, after his 
countrymen shall have done justice to 
the genius thatjs really among them. 
They have enough of it — and of the 
right sort— if they will only give it 
fair play. Let them remember that 
no man will be great, unless he work 
hard ; that no man will work hard, 
unless he is obliged — and that those 
who do so work, cannot afford to work 
for nothing, and find themselves. It 
would be well for his countrymen to 
profit by — not imitate — we despise 
imitation even of what is excellent — 
it would be well for them to profit by 
his example. We want once more, 
before wc die, to look upon the face of 
a real North American. God send 
that we may I 

Brown's personal appearance was 
remarkable. He was a tall man— 
with a powerful frame — and little or 
no flesh. It was impossible to pass him, 
in the street, without stopping to look 
at him. His pale, sallow, strange com- 
plexion ; straight black hair — “ black 
as death the melancholy, broken- 
hearted look of his eyes ; his altogether 
extraordinary face — if seen once, was 
never to be forgotten. He would he 
met, week after week — month after 
month — before he died, walking to 
and fro, in some unfrequented Street 
of his native town, for hours and hours 
together — generally at a very early 
time in the morning — lost in thought, 
and looking like a ship- wrecked man. 
Nobody knew him — nobody cared for 
him — (till we took up his cause) — he 
was only an authoi^-yet, when we 
have described him, everybody in Phi- 
ladelphia will recollect him. After 
having walked, in this way, for seve- 
ral hours, he would return to his de- 
solate, miserable, wretched family, and 
fall to writing, as if he had not ano- 
ther hour to live. We do not know 
his age — nor the time of his death, 
precisely. But it must have been about 
.11 
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18 IS — and he was not far from 35. 
He went off* in a lingering consump- 
tion, with a broken heart — and a spi- 
rit absolutely crushed. 

I saw him, said Mr Sitlly, the 
painter, whom we have given a sketch 
of, in our August number — I saw him, 
a little time before his death. I had 
never known him — never heard of him 
--never read any of his works. lie was 
in a deep decline. It was in the month 
of November — our Indian summer — 
when the air is full of smoke. Passing 
a window, one day — I was caught by 
the sight of a man — with a remark- 
able physiognomy — writing, at a ta- 
bic, in a dark room. The sun shone 
directly upon his head. I never shall 
forget it. The dead leaves were fall- 
ing, then — it was Charles Brockden 
Brown. 

Irving, in liis " Tai.es,” has pur- 
loined a head, and a scene, from Brown 
— probably, without knowing it; as 
Brown purloined from Godwin — if so 
— why, so much the better for all par- 
ties. It has been the rage of late. In 
Willano, there is a description of a 
murderer’s face, appearing in a de- 
serted house — at nignt. Irving makes 
direct use of this head, in the negro, 
looking over the rock ; and, indirectly, 
in his account of the picture, which, 
in its frightful distinctness, is not only 
very like Brown, but wholly unlike 
Irving. Yet, what are we to expect 
of a u traveller” who does not even 
pretend to know his own property ; 
whose “ trunk,” as he says himself, 
is full only of odds and ends — belong- 
ing to otner people? Geoffrey used 
once, to remind us, in his veneration 
for the antique, of the man who had 
an old jack-knife, which he held in 
such veneration — that, in progress of 
time, he put — first a handle to it — 
and then a blade : Now, he reminds 
us of a very dear friend, who com- 
plains, that he never says a good thing, 
but he is in doubt, immediately, about 
its being his own ; is always fancying 
that he mu9t have read it, or seen it, 
or heard of it, before — and what is 
harder yet — he says, fC whenever I 
whisper the thing, to my particular 
friends — they always appear to think 
so, too.” It is a deplorable case, to be 
sure. Afore of Irving, however, in due 
season ; and yet we cannot give him 
tttfcgo-by, without a question or two. 
Geoffrey is a devilish good fellow after 
all, in the genteel-comedy way; and, 


sometimes, in broad quiet humour, as 
we mean to shew, after our own fa- 
shion, by and by. But — but — if wc 
are not mistaken, he wrote a very fine 
thing, about Mr T. Camtbeli., in 
America — by way of introduction to 
Mr C/s poetry, Mr I. then cime over 
the water ; or, as they suy on t'other 
side — “ came out” — and Air C. wrote 
some very pretty thing— in London — 
about Air I., of course. Air I. then 
wrote a paper or two — could he do 
less? — for the New Monthly. But — 
now, we are coming to it — aqd if it 
he true, it is too bad — we speak only 
from hearsay, not having seen the 
New AIontiily of late; they do say 
that a certain “some periodical,” which 
Geoffrey had been told about, or heard 
of, but had never seen — as containing 
a certain story, <c in print,” which 
Geoffrey himself tells, and, they do 
say, spoils in telling — is the New 
AIontiily AIagazine itself, edited 
by Air T. Campbell himself. If so, 
what a predicament! how very un- 
comfortable for some folks ! 

But let us finish with Brown. 
I rving is not alone under this charge 
of purloining from him — his face and 
eyes. — There arc Neal and Cooper 
— both of them have stolen his cata- 
mounts, and played the devil with his 
Indians. Neal, however, is content 
with “ catching the idea ” — and work- 
ing it up, till it scratches liis own fin- 
gers. But Cooper — so far as he can — 
steals the broom ready made ! Neal is 
altogether too much of a poet. He 
overdoes everything — pumps thelight- 
ning into you, till he is out of breath, 
and yon , in a blaze. — In his lucid in- 
tervals, he appears to be a very sensi- 
ble fellow ; but, in his paroxysms — 
there is not a page of his, tnat wouldn't 
take fire, in a high wind. He writes 
volume after volume, to the tune of 
three or four a-month ; hardly one of 
which it is possible to read through : 
and yet, we could hardly open at a 
passage, without finding some evidence 
of extraordinary power — prodigious 
energy — or acute thinking. He is, un- 
deniably, the most original writer, that 
America has produced — thinks him- 
self the cleverest fellow in America — 
and does not scruple to say so. — He is 
in Europe now. 

So, with Cooper. The only cata- 
mount, that ever he ventured upon, 
was a tame one, which had escaped 
out of Brown's clutches, first, with 
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his nails paired ; and out of Neal's of- 
fice, at last, with a bell on. — However 
, — all in pood time. We shall soon 
come to him ; and if, people wish it, 
knock up the whole alphabet of Ame- 
rican writers, sixteen to the dozen, in 
a couple of hours. 

Carry — Matthew : An Irishman : 
formerly the most respectable pub- 
lisher in America ; now retired, in fa- 
vour of his boys. He has written upon 
everything — always respectably ; and, 
sometimes, with remarkable clever- 
ness. He is a laborious collector of 
facts ; and a good reasoncr. His 
Olive Branch has gone through a 
dozen or twenty editions in America. 
It was a political hook, which came 
out “ very providentially," and with a 
good effect— just when the two great 
parties of the country, were ready to 
go to loggerheads, and break up the 
confederacy. It is a disclosure of their 
“ faults on both sides.” Another work 
of his, about Ireland, with a Latin 
title — which we beg leave to forget — 
is a book which might he republished 
here to advantage. It is full of histo- 
rical facts ; and, allowing a little for 
the superfluous heat of an Irishman, 
where the wrongs of his country arc 
concerned, we would speak of it, as a 
book, which might be read, at home , 
with serious advantage. 

Coitin — a Yankee : writes under 
the title of “ the Boston Bard.” — 
Phoebus, as Lord Byron says — Phoe- 
bus, what a name ! — We have seen so 
much of his poetry, of late years, in 
the American papers, that we are half 
afraid, now, to open one, — unless our 
fingers are fire-proof : — and, whenever 
we find a piece with his name to it — 
we always cut it out — at arm's length 
— and put it by. It saves phosphorus : 
— and is useful in many ways, as in 
lighting segars, &c. ike. Still, how- 
ever — we do confess, (rather reluc- 
tantly,) that we have seen some poetry 
of his, which was beautiful and sin- 
cere. — We don't happen to recollect 
any, now ; and, if we did, would not 
quote it, believing that some of our 
own, though not counted off, will read 
better, here. So— pass him over to 
immortality. 

Coleman— Ed. New York Eve- 
ning Post : a lawyer : a pretty cle- 
ver fellow, in his way : a good law re- 
porter — but, in the belles leilres busi- 
ness, about which he is eternally gos- 
siping to the annoyance of everybody, 


but his own family, — in that 'arc mut- 
ter, as a Yankee would say, he cuts 
thick on the skull, 1 guess- — Some 
twenty-five )ears ago, he was dclivci- 
ed of half a pair of twins — and is do- 
ing well, yet ; although the other half 
lias never appeared. — Mr Jefferson, 
himself, was the father — and the mid- 
wife. The half that was born, is a 
very respectable affair ; and is chris- 
tened Lex Meucatoria Americana 
— Vol. II. — We should hardly men- 
tion Dr C., were he not considered 
by the people of New York — rather 
high authority — in polite literature. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate, 
cither for Dr C. ; the people of New 
York ; or polite literature ; — for, to 
speak plainly — after the manner of 
men — (the men of old Kentuck) — his 
notions, about that 'are sort o* truck, 
are a little of the damn'dest. 

Comedies — See Drama. No such 
thing in America. One Mr White has 
written two or three ; but we have 
never seen or read them. They are 
spoken well of-— in America. 

Coocer — Novelist: formerly a 
midshipman in the United States navy : 
wrote Precaution ; The Si-y ; The 
Pioneers ; and The Pilot. — Style 
without peculiarity — brilliancy, or 
force— very much improved of late : 
considerable dramatics power ; very 
fine talents in filling up a picture : — 
imitates the great Scotch Novelist — 
not so much, in any one thing — as al- 
together : has done his best. — Pre- 
caution is mere newspaper stuff. — 
— There is hardly a fine passage in it 
— with which ovr memory is afflicted. 
Th e Sr v — the most popular novel ever 
produced in that country, by a native, 
is very good — as a whole : but rather 
too full of stage- tricks and clap- traps. 
Thus, the Spy himself— (who is a fail- 
ure, by the way — a dead hum— any- 
thing might have been made of him, 
after the allusion to his father — no- 
thing w)— appears whenever he is not 
expected— it is a pretty rule in the 
drama — bad in a novel : and swallows, 
among other matters, a protection, 
given to save his life— just when the 
time arrives, for which it was given ; 
and where nothing else can save him : 
— the disguises ; the pathos ; the love- 
parts ; the heroicks — are all contemp- 
tible. In other matters, it is a capital 
novel. Pioneers — (observe the or- 
der in which these works have appear- 
ed — it looks well, for a young author, 
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who grow* bold with success)— a 
heavy piece of repetition in all the betet 
characters : some noble scenes : and a 
pretty considerable share of lead. 
LLATHEa-STOCKiNGistrue— WEhave 
known such a fellow. — Pilot — have 
never read it properly : style greatly 
improved — some passages quite be- 
ond Cooper — beyond our hopes of 
im, we mean. Mr C. is a man of 
sober talent — nothing more. There 
are no fine individualities about him. 
Nobody would know a work of his, by 
the work, itself. Talk as you please 
about mannerism. Extraordinary 
power cannot conceal itself. The sta- 
ture of a giant cannot be hidden. 

Dance— a Yankee — a lawyer, of 
course ; Editor of the North Ameri- 


can ; ruined himself— and well nigh 
damned the work, by a beautiftil arti- 
cle on IIazlitt's Poets, (1819) — . 
Evehett followed him, in the office 
— a bad one— little pay, and hard 
work ; — one gets more kicks than cop- 
pers, in it. Dance is pure, and sound 
— uncommon genius— very lazy— very 
—hangs fire — is timid ; and, when he 
has a chance for a dead shot, shuts the 
wrong eye : wrote the Idle Man ; a 
sleepy, strong, quiet, indolent paper. 
He has written, altogether, in many 
years, about as much as he should 
have written, with his ability, in one 
month. Like B iiy ant, he will te carve 
heads upon cherry-stones” — simple- 
tons — who cares for the otto of prose ? 

X. Y. Z. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH BRASBMDGE.* 

44 Quacks put forth bills ; Jackpuddings make harangues ; 
And thief at Tyburn talks before lie hangs.” 

44 Oh, this writing and reading !” 


It is a terrible thing, to be sure, for 
the peace and quietness of a neighbour- 
hood, when a gentleman, who has lived 
fifty years in it, makes up his mind to 
tell all that he knows about every- 
body. Friend or foe, such a rogue 
sees no distinction of persons. Saint or 
sinner, your only hope is never having 
seen him in all your life. Whether 
you have fired his house, or cajoled 
nis cookmaid — married his niece, or 
stood godfather to his son Jacky — so 
that he does but know your name,— 
even though he can't spell it, — the lo- 
quacious tale-spinner will have a touch 
at you. 

But the suffering of the few is the 
gain of the many. He who inhabits at 
No. 98, in Fleet Street, can hardly 
write two hundred pages about what 
happens from No. I to No. 97 ; about 
the wart, for instance, that appeared, 
in the year of the comet, upon the top 
of Mrs Ticklctoby's nose — or the com 
that was cut every Wednesday, all the 
war, upon Sir John Go-by-the-ground's 
.great toe, without adding something 
to^the entertainment of the pleasant 
4&ahy, who are always ready to laugh, 
j$sn2 don't much care whom, or what, 


they laugh at. It was well said by a 
great philosopher^ (Dr Colqnhoun, or 
some such other “ learned Theban,”) 
that one half the world might “ burst 
in ignorance,” for all it knows about 
the affairs and arrangements of the 
other. Some curious people, perhaps, 
were au fait in the details of Dyot 
Street. Here and there one might 
have a guess aB to those of Bond Street ; 
but who, until the appearance of friend 
Brasbridge's octavo, knew anything 
about Cheapside, or Ludgate-IIill ? 
The Mayor of Garratt used to pass for 
a good, pleasant farce ; but who took 
it for a piece of veritable biography ? 
We laughed, all of us, about the 
“ Nightingale Club," and the party 
at u the Nag’6 Head in the Poultry 
but who ever guessed that “ Major 
Molasses,” or “ Master Muzzel,” had 
a being independent of Samuel Rus- 
sell, or Robert William Elliston ? 
When the world heard of “ The De- 
puty's” being “ knocked down” for a 
“ song,” did it ever suspect that the 
joyous strain was actually elicited? 
or, when the glass of <f salt and wa- 
ter” was called for,— we put this to so- 
ciety at large, — did anybody ever sup- 


* Memoirs of Joseph Brasbridge, written in his 80th year. 1 vol. octavo. Printed for 
the adthor, and sold by Simpkin and Marshall. 
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pose that, under such circumstances, 
actual deglutition ever took place ? 

Why, in plain candour, we our- 
selves, who know everything, knew 
nothing ubout haberdashers, walking- 
stick traders, and brace-makers. We 
were free, in our youth, of the straw- 
bonnet shops, and knew a trifle of the 
lf millinery but we have walked 
along the Strand for weeks together, 
(/; ua the hosiers,) in a state of the 
most unsatisfactory uninforroation. 
There was an open shop to he seen, 
and a counter, and a wigsby, and 
sometimes a wife (behind the counter) 
every morning. And there was the 
same shop shut up, and the wigsby 
and wife no longer behind the counter, 
every evening. 

But we fancied, and dreamed, and 
speculated, over, and over, and over 
again, about what could be acted in 
the region beyond “ the shop" — in 
the kitchen, the garret, the scullery, 
the beer-ccllar, or the best bed-room 1 
How was it (this was a point we ne- 
ver could resolve) that people who 
snipped ribbon came to be u lord- 
mayors" and “ aldermen ?” — Cheese- 
mongers ! — of what material, and how 
constructed ? — their instincts, habits, 
length of life, disorders ? — The rare, 
how continued ? — Oviparous, or vivi- 
parous ? — We shall actually make up 
our minds to fill up this hiatus in. the 
Encyclopedic information. To take 
a particular specimen, (say of the 
“ mercer,’ 5 ) and pursue it through 
all its revolutions and gradations. — 
" Dicky !" — “ Sprinkle the front in a 
minute, sir." — Shew you your silk in a 
minute, miss.” — “ My name is Twid- 
dletape, ma'am !" — This went direct to 
the " Common Council," the “ Shrie- 
valty,” and the “ Mansion House.” 
But then, that irregularity in the spe- 
cies puzzled us ; the commencement, not 
as “ 'prentice," but as “ errand boy !" 
and the passage thence, first to “por- 
ter," then to “ clerk and so, by a 
kind of back-stairs promotion, to the 
heights of state and dignity. In short, 
the very truth is— two, that were u li- 
ving men," and button-maker|, had 


ul ready, in defiance of laws and iron 
coffins, been turned inside out. We 
were farther, in our philosophic fury, 
meditating experiments upon the li- 
ving linen, or othtr draper ; and had 
actually given orders about kidnap- 
ping an old gentleman who keeps a 
stocking-shop just east of Temple- 
Bar,* that we might take a peep at his 
internals for the benefit of his coun- 
try, when, by the grace of God, to 
spare us this painful task, up starts 
Mr Joseph Brasbridge, ci-dmmt sil- 
versmith of Fleet Street; and, after 
living in the bowels of St Bride’s pa- 
rish lor fifty years, quits his “ prison 
house,” and sits down to expose the 
secrets of it. 

“ Oh ! (once more) this writing 
and reading !" It debauches all ranks 
and all intellects. Here is a gentleman 
now lives to the ripe age of eighty, and 
yet must twaddle “ in hoards” before 
lie dies. Example, villainous exam- 
ple ! He reads the London Magazine 
— we know he does — it could never be 
else.— But, to the purpose. 

" Sweet," says the poet, “ are the 
uses of ad versity !" ay, and very strange 
they are sometimes too ; for sorrow, 
in more than one sense, may make a 
man a “ sad dog !” and even so it was 
with our friend Brasbridge, who, had 
he never been grievous, as he tells 
us, would never have been gay. He 
“ starts in business"— “ towards the 
end of the year 1770," with every dan- 
ger of becoming a sober, careful trades- 
man. The dignity of constable seems 
to wait upon him ; and that of church- 
warden one does not see how he can 
escape. 

But fate relents ; he may not be ob- 
scure. A domestic grief— “ Dry sor- 
row drinks our blood !" and what can 
we do but drink negus in return ? Our 
friend musters his manhood, blows 
his nose, damns the gravy Bpoons, and 
sends “ Dr." and “ Crs" to the devil ; 
takes to “ the Pewter Platter," and 
“ the Cheshire Cheese," and posterity 
marks him for its own.t 

But the first of the glories which our 
author records, and of which pars 


• All our friends will know this shop ; there are hats sold in it, as well as night-caps ; 
and we recollect the same four beavers in the window ever since the riots in 1780. We 
said that the house was east of Temple-Bar, to mislead public curiosity ; but in reality 
it is just west. 

•f 41 Posterity marks him !”— Flat Munster. — C. N, 
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magna lie himself was undoubtedly, 
is die glory of tlie “ Highllyer Club/' 
which was held at the “ Turf Coffee 
House/' and of which every member, 
if he did not reach to the “ Lop of the 
tree/' seems to have done his best to 
do it. There was Mr Tattersall, the 
grandfather of the present sporting 
character — 1 “ beloved by all who knew 
him.” Whitfield, the comedian — 
“ with only one weakness/' his at- 
tachment to the letters T. B./' which 
stood for “ T'other bottle.” Then 
there was “ Mr Colburn of the Trea- 
sury,” “ whose very look inspired 
cheerfulness and good humour.” “ Bob 
Tetherington” — (Ah ! Port was a liquor 
then !) — “ as merry a fellow as ever 
sat in a chair,” and “ Owen, the con- 
fectioner,” who used to u write songs, 
and sing them !” — James Smith— 
egad, Theodore Ilook, would never 
have got three bars together out against 
him. 

This shining character, we learn 
with horror, (page 10 only,) was on 
the point of being lost to good com- 
pany for ever. Coming from Margate 
by the “ Hoy,” and after reaching all 
the way to Blackfriars Bridge in safe- 
ty, he mistakes the platform “ for the 
stairs,” and is on the point of tum- 
bling into the water. This consumma- 
tion, however, is happily frustrated by 
the energy of Mr Brasbridge himself, 
who w calls out” at the critical mo- 
ment, and he of the comfits is pre- 
served. Upon the recollection of which 
achievement, our friend's honhommie 
seems to expand ; and lie overflows at 
once with several anecdotes to prove 
that “ benevolent actions” always 
“ bring their own reward.” 

Of this truth (says he) I will give 
au instance or two, directly, though 
only in trifling matters, that happened 
to myself.— 

“ I was going into the pit of Drury- 
lane theatre, and chanced to arrive at 
the door at the very same moment 
with the late Mr Chucot and his son. 
He had just had his pocket picked of 
all the money he had about him. The 
door-keeper would not admit him 
without he would leave his watch as 
a deposit. I begged him to permit me 
to pay six shillings for him and his 
flop; lie desired to know where he 
1, repay me. * Never mind that, 
Hkfrl replied : ‘ when I meet you, I 
wi|t ask you for the money.* lie would 
not, however, accept my offer, with- 


out receiving my address ; I therefore 
gave him it, at 98, Fleet Street. The 
next day he brought me the six shil- 
lings, and the day following he came 
again, and gave me au order for plate 
to the amount of forty or fifty pounds, 
which I declined ; remarking, at the 
same time, that he was the most grate- 
ful man I had ever met with, to think 
of repaying so trifling a civility in so 
munificent a manner ; and that it al- 
most seemed as if, in offering it, 1 had 
an insight into liis disposition, and 
wished to give myself a claim on his 
kindness, and lead him to buy what 
he might not want. He assured me 
that he was actually intending to make 
the purchase, and merely gave me the 
preference in laying out the money ; 
and this preference he continued to 
shew ine to the end of his life, always 
taking every opportunity to serve me.” 

This is not an unnatural incident, 
and it is told with some garrulous 
naivete, 

“ The next instance of an act of 
courtesy being repaid a hundred-fold 
to me, originated in an incident which 
some might have fretted over, but 
which I was wise enough to make the 
best of, at the moment it happened. 
One day, when my journeyman was 
left alone in the shop, a person, ac- 
companied by a boy, came into it for 
a pair of pinchbeck sleeve-buttons, 
sold at that time for eighteen-pence or 
two shillings a-pair. When I returned 
home, I saw that the glass cases which 
contained a quantity of gold buttons 
and trinkets, had been cleared of all 
their contents, even to the cotton that 
they lay upon. I asked the young man 
if the shop had been robbed? — till 
that moment he had not perceived the 
loss ; but he then immediately recol- 
lected the man who had come in for 
the nbuttons ; and, convinced that he 
was a party concerned, was going to 
run after him. I would not, however, 
let him do so, but told him that we 
would have nothing more to do witli 
that branch of the trade, and that I 
felt myself much obliged to the inan 
for during me of my old stock. Short- 
ly afterwards, a gentleman came in to 
purchase a pair of sleeve-buttons, ha- 
ving lost one of his own in the street : 
1 told him I had given up selling them, 
but that he was welcome to take a pair 
if he would accept them. He said he 
wanted two pair. I told him he was 
welcome to ten, if lie liked them, lie 
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accordingly took two pair, expressed taken in, This happens to Mr Bras* 
his thanks, and departed. — Some bridge, who tries a cause against a 
months after, he came again, with a dealer before Mr Justice Mansfield, 
vcryelegantwoman, whowas, I found. His lordship's judgment, in matters 
his wife. He asked me if I recollected pertaining to the stable, is treated ra- 
him ; I told him I certainly had had ther irreverently ; but (with your bio-* 
the honour of seeing him in my shop grapher) all is fish that comes to net- 
before, but I could not recollect prc* if a judge had ordered our author to 
cisely when. He then reminded me of be driven in the tread-mill, as he went 
the sleeve-buttons, and added, ‘ Since round, he would have told an anec- 
that time, sir, I have had the misfor- dote about him. 
tune to have my house burnt down ; rf Lord Mansfield was very desirous 
but why should I call it a misfortune, of long life, and, whenever he had old 
since at least it affords me an oppor- men to examine, he generally asked 
tunity of shewing my gratitude : I them what their habits of living had 
have brought my wife, Lady Cathe- been. To thiar interrogatory an aged 
rine Stanhope, here, to give you an person replied, that he had never been 
order for plate, feeling assured that drunk in his life. e See, gentlemen/ 
you will use her well/ ” said bis lordship, turning to the young- 

This matter can hardly take rank, er barristers, f what temperance will 
we are afraid, under the head of “ be- do/ The next, of equally venerable 
nevolcnee but the next is one which appearance, gave a very different ac- 
does our silversmith honour. count of himself ; lie had not gone to 

“ One instance farther only I will bed sober one night for fifty years, 
relate, and that more to recommend ' Sec, my lord/ said the young barris- 
forbearancc and lenity of judgment to ters, c what a cheerful glass will do/ 
tradesmen, who may find themselves * Well, gentlemen/ replied his lord- 
similarly situated with myself, than ship, ‘ it only proves, that some sorts 
to draw attention to my own behaviour, of timber keep better when they are 
An elegant woman came into the shop wet, and others when they are dry/ ” 
one day, and asked to look at some This is not quite a first-rate joke ; 
trinkets. She did not find the sort she but, in public assemblies, a little wit 
particularly wanted ; but when she goes a long way. 
left the shop, 1 missed a valuable one, At the “ Christopher,” at “ Eton/' 
which my journeyman was certain she as at the M Highflyer” Club, we meet 
must have taken. I was of his opinion . a goodly company. There is " Mr 
with respect to the fact, but I was not Ramsbottom,” the “ brewer and dis- 
lcss certain that it was unconsciously ; tiller,” who takes a most astonishing 
and, at any rate, I resolved that she leap over a new staked hedge. u Ho- 
should never hear any more about it nest Tom Pope/’ the (C Etonian book- 
frem me. Just as I was saying so to seller,” of whom there was “ ail admi- 
my journeyman, the lady herself came rable portrait at Stationers' Hall.” The 
back in the utmost agitation. She had same worthies appertain too , it op- 
discovered the trinket hanging to the pears, to a “ card club,” at the “ Crown 
lace of her cloak, which had most pro- and Rolls, Chancery Lane which 
bably caught it up whilst she was is commemorated by an incident more 
stooping over the case to examine the tragic than those hitherto related, 
articles. I told her, that, though 1 had “ Another member of this club was 
not the honour of knowing her, yet a Mr Russell, a very steady gentle- 
her countenance and manners suffi- manly man, who never coula be pre- 
cicntly convinced me, that any action vailed upon to bet half-a-crown, and 
that might have appeared wrong in yet he finally ruined himself by gam- 
her must be purely the effect of acci- bling. A country gentleman came to 
dent.” lodge with him whilst the lottery was 

We now leave the “ Highflyer” drawing ; he brought a good round 
Club, for the “ Christopher,” at Eton, sum of money with him, and took 
to which house our historian rides on back three times as much. His way 
a Sunday, to go out with the King's of making it was by insuring a certain 
stag-hounds on Monday. A man who number of tickets in the lottery, and, 
hunts will have to buy horses ; and a if they did not come up by a particu- 
man who has to buy horses will be lar day, his insurance money was dou- 
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bled or trebled ; tbe next year he came 
again, and by representing bis scheme 
as absolutely certain of success, poor 
Russell was induced to join him. For- 
tune, however, frowned upon the part- 
nership ; they lost everything ; the 
projector cut nis throat ; but Russell 
sold a reversionary interest he had in 
an estate to make up his losses, and 
ventured into the field once more with 
a person of the name of G— , who had 
been his shopman. They laid a scheme 
for gaining in JiOndon the earliest in- 
telligence of the state of the lottery in 
Dublin, by means of G — , who was a 
light weight and a good horseman. 
He went over to Dublin, and waited 
for the drawing of the first slip : as 
soon as that was drawn he set off; and 
the tide happening to suit, he got on 
to Chester, where his horse was wait- 
ing for him ; relays were planted on 
the road ; he galloped off to London, 
and arrived there a day and a half be- 
fore the express could reach it, on ac- 
count of having to wait till the day’s 
drawing was closed, as well as from 
the extraordinary speed G — had used. 
He and Russell had not, however, 
money enough between them to insure 
a sufficient number of undrawn tickets 
to mix with the others. Of course, 
suspicion was awakened, detection 
took place, and the office would only 
return them what they had actually 
paid." 

Eventually, poor Russell, in his 
turn, commits suicide ; and this car- 
ries our author to “ the Globe, in Fleet 
Street," which, conjointly with a six- 
penny card club, held at the c ‘ Queen’s 
Anns, in St Paul’s Churchyard," give 
rise to a great variety of interesting 
reminiscences. There is much chuck- 
ling over a “ Mr Goodwin, ofSt Paul’s 
Churchyard, a woollen-draper, whose 
coustant salutation, when he first came 
down stairs in the morning, was, to 
his shop, in these words, ‘ Good mor- 
row, Mr Shop; you’ll take care of 
me, Mr Shop, and I’ll take care of 
you."’ 

“ Mr Curtis, a respectable stationer, 
who, from very small beginnings, left 
his son ninety thousand pounds in one 
line, besides an estate of near threehun- 
dred a-year," is also referred to in 
terms of high respect. 

And the Reverend Doctor Cozens, 
an " elegant writer,” and “ admired 
preacher," in his day, (who assisted 


Mr Brasbridge in drawing up his ad- 
vertisements,) shews an acquaintance 
with the science of quackery, which, 
if he had but been a doctor of medi- 
cine, would have made him the great- 
est man in the world. 

Page 50 drops us for a moment into 
. “ The Free anu Easy under the Rose;” 
founded te sixty years since, at the 
sign of the Queen’s Arms,” still in St 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

This house “ was originally kept by 
Bates, who was never so happy as 
when standing behind a chair with a 
napkin under his arm ; but, arriving 
at the dignity of Alderman, tucking 
in the calipash and calipee himself, 
instead of handing it round to the com- 
pany, soon did his business.” 

Anon, too, we get a pleasant allu- 
sion to another house — the “ Spread 
Eagle in the Strand," famous for the 
resort of young men after the theatre ; 
of which the landlord (honest soul !) 
used facetiously to observe, “ that his 
was a very uncommon set of custom- 
ers, for what with hanging, drown- 
ing, and' uutural deaths, he had a 
change every six months.” 

But all this was about the time of 
the French Revolution ; and even the 
discussions at “ The Free and Easy 
under the Rose” lapse now and then 
into a sort of political tendency. 

A member named “ Darwin,” who 
is accounted not so wise quite as King 
Solomon, brings an inflammatory pa- 
per one evening into the room, enti- 
tled, u The* Farce of the Guillotine, 
with the Kina’s head in a basket.” 
Our author, however, whose public 
opinions, it is only justice to say, seem 
always to have been of the most or- 
thodox description, “ rings the bell," 
and desires the waiter to “ go for the 
city marshal.” At this terrible name 
only, sedition becomes aghast; Mr 
Darwin makes a precipitate retreat 
with the King’s head, basket and all ; 
and is content to mulct himself in “ a 
dinner for six,” by way of being re- 
conciled to the society. 

The same Darwin “ was very inti- 
mate with Mr Figgins, a wax-chandler 
in the Poultry, who was also a mem- 
ber of the f Free and Easy.’ They al- 
most always entered the room toge- 
ther, and, from the inseparable nature 
of their friendship, I gave them tbe 
names of Liver ana Gizzard ; and they 
were ever afterwards called the Liver 
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and Gizzard of the Common Council. 
Mr Figgins had afterwards the honour 
of receiving knighthood from the fair 
hand of Miss Boydell, when her uncle, 
that worthy patron of the arts, was 
the Lord Mayor, and she officiated as 
Lady Mayoress. She called him up to 
her, and said, * Now, Mr Figgins, I 
will knight you and, giving him a 
smart rap with her fan over his head, 
which would have very safely borne a 
blow from a much heavier weapon, 
she said, * Rise up. Sir Benjamin all 
the company laughed heartily, and Sir 
Benjamin retained his title among his 
acquaintance ever after.” 

This is a charming little souvenir ; 
and cannot fail to be agreeable to all 
the parties mentioned. Mr Figgins 
is the gentleman who stated some- 
where, that red herrings were caught 
in the lied sea. 

But the deuce m in these politics 
when they get into the Free and Easys. 
Friend Brashridge, though he is on 
the right side, becomes almost as im- 
pertinent, sometimes, as if he were in 
the wrong. A certain Mr Lotliroi, a 
Frenchman, gets into the club, who 
appears to Mr Brashridge to be a “ very 
suspicious character” — he u strongly 
suspects” him of being in England, 
" without a proper licence.” Under 
these circumstances, he does what he 
thinks his “ duty,” and what most of 
his neighbours seem to think rather 
officious ; he sends in earnest for the 
te city marshal” this time, and de- 
livers up Monsieur to be taken before 
the Lord Mayor. Mr Lotliroi gives 
a satisfactory account of himself at 
the mansion-house, and is discharged, 
(which is not exactly the sort of ter- 
mination which one man who has 
brought a charge against another de- 
sires.) 

A little disposition to be Monsieur 
de Trop in people’s affairs, does seem, 
however, to form part of our worthy 
citizen’s character. He has a cousin 
—one fC Mrs Lewis,” a lady of some 
property, who takes a fancy (but 
third persons must be interfering) to 
an honest gentleman of no property at 
all. 

“ The case,” to tell it in Mr Bras- 
bridge’s own words, was this — 

ftf I was informed by a person, who 
had in fact introduced the parties to 
each other, that my good cousin was 
in danger of making a match with a 
man every way very much her infe- 

Vofc. XVII. 


rior. I immediately set off for Bath, 
and bolted in upon the parties, who were 
sitting in the comfortable enjoyment of 
a tete-a-tefe. I stated very roundly the 
business I had come about ; the gen- 
tleman stormed and blustered, the 
lady trembled and began to weep ; 
hut, however, she had prudence enough 
left, to think that it was better to re- 
main in a state of widowhood, than to 
make a match such as I shewed her 
this was likely to prove. Had the 
gentleman been from a sister king- 
dom, I might have expected a bullet 
in my thorax for my interference.” 

This, perhaps, might have happen- 
ed. 

“ If I had been called out, I should 
have chosen little Deputy Harding for 
my second, because, if a tree had been 
near, he could have sheltered himself 
behind it. Happily for us both, how- 
ever, no satisfaction was demanded, 
except defraying the lawyer’s bill, for 
drawing up the writings, and the 
coaclimaker’s, for erasing the widow’i 
lozenge, and quartering her arms with 
those of her intended bridegroom up- 
on the carriage : the liveries were also 
to be paid for, and the expenses of 
sundry excursions into the country, 
and parties of pleasure, in which the 
enamoured couple had probably form- 
ed their plans of future felicity. The 
sum total of all these damages, the 
wear and tear of hearts not included, 
was sixty pounds ; and, this being 
settled, I bore the lady off in triumph, 
the next day, to London.” 

This merciless meddler not only 
takes away the poor woman’s hus- 
band, hut makes her pay for a great 
supper. She marries somebody else, 
however, (out of spite,) within four 
years after. 

" We slept the first night at Hun- 
gerford ; my poor dear cousin decla- 
red she had no appetite for any sup- 
per ; the deputy, therefore, contented 
himself with ordering a mutton-chop, 
but when I came in, I desired the 
landlord to bring his bill of fare, from 
which I selected, in addition, a couple 
of chickens, some sausages, and a tart. 
‘ And, pray, who is to pay for all this ?’ 
inquired my cousin, who was always 
an economist, or else she would not 
have amassed such a fortune as to make 
her worth looking after, mind that, 
reader. — c You, to be sure,' I replied ; 
* who else ought ? Have I not'left my 
shop, and run away a hundred miles 
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from it, att for your take, and to look 
•tier your interests ?" 

Years gd round, however, and either 
the politics, or the necessity for look- 
ing after the old wotnartjfer God knows 
it might be the stag-hunting, and the 
brandy and water ; but something or 
other has induced Mr Brasbridgeall this 
while, to be transferring the " cares" 
of his shop, (i . e . we presume, the con* 
duct of it*) to his eldest “ preutice." 
The result our TeadeTs may imagine ! 
Mr Ashforth, the “ prentice," has, 
himself, a taste for the “ Free and 
Easy " He dresses ; learns to sing a 
song ; and becomes paramount, upon 
the pave, from “ the wax-work" shop, 
down to Waithman's corner. 

“ His Sunday dinners at the Crown 
and Anchor cost him a guinea a-time !” 
says Mr Brasbridge, with a sigh. “ He 
spent twenty shillings (page 68) in 
one evening for old Hock “ He sub- 

scribed to many different assemblies ; 
keptan expensive lady, and a fine horse; 
had his fetters addressed, as well be- 
came so fashionable a gentleman* To 
Wilhajta Ashforth, Esq. and « gave 
j 118 w^pperplate card, (this was too 
bad Certainly,) at MrBrasbtldge's own 
shop, ^98, Fleet Street" 

ill t 
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AH this while, our pernicious pren- 
tice has tlie “run of the house/ 1 and 
the “ care of the cash." The business, 
as weU it might, gets less and lesslro- 
fitable every day. Our friend owes 
the rogue's father “ five hundred 
P°unds; which gives him room to 
boast that “ he has his master under 
thumb." He rules the roast in 
we family — sits with his hat on in the 
apop— and takes no more notice of the 
rightful silversmith than “ of the man 
that swept the crossing." 

The history of the bankruptcy which 

follows, takes up a goto! deal of our 
book ; and even the recollection of it 


by one of the ingenious deceptions 
too common in modern trade, con- 
trives to interweave the word late after 
his own name in the curve of the B 
in Brasbridge, so that to the passer- 
by it appeared aB if we were in ami- 
cable union of interests ; many of my 
customers frequented the shop as usual, 
imagining that they were serving me 
under the firm of Smith and Bras- 
bridge.” 

This angers Mr Brasbridge, who, 
in the meantime, had taken a house 
next door ; and a battle accordingly 
takes place. 

“ After my name had been up in 
this doubtful conjunction with Smith 
for about five years, the house was re- 
painted ; and J, thinking I had a right 
to use my own name as I pleased, beg- 
ged leave to run up the painter’s lad- 
der, when he descended, and efface it 
with a broom.” 

Next day, Mr Smith gets thenamo 
repainted as conspicuously as possi- 
ble ; and sends the painter to Mr Dras- 
bridge with his bill for the job. 

“ On my refusing to pay it, he 
summoned me to the Court of Con- 
science; and told the commissioners 
that my name e stunk’ in the parish of 
St Brides." 

The commissioners remark, (ac- 
cording to our friend,) that “ Mr 
Smith himself seems very fond of 
r stinking fish and advise him to go 
home to his shop and ‘ mend his man- 
ners.' ” 

A fire then happens at the “ next 
door" to our friend— not next door at 
Mr Smith’s, but nextdbor (welikc to be 
accurate) the other way, Mr Walker, 
upon this, a sugar-baker, who had lent 
L.200 on Mr Brasbridge's lease, sends, 
in a sort of manner, to hint that re- 
stitution would be agreeable. “This/ 


'.wwwwwu w ii says Mr Brasbridge, was what I call 
rfX . > t0 shake th » e< l ua , I,imit y “ keeping an eye upon the thimble." 
v. .. ^ 8 !? m P er - .He takes ve- But he pays him ofij os usual, with an 


, — — “ %swsiijjci. nc uiKtu ve- 

hement proceedings against Mr Ash- 
forth, whose port-drinking propensi- 
ties, he insinuates, had consumed 
Ltl£00 of his money. Forty-six 
pounds, however, is only recovered; 

this looks a good deal like a differ- 
ence lb account. 

The affair involves him too, and not 
unna turally, in little disputes with 
nwny whom he had thought hfs 
friends. 

A" Mr Stoift” purchases the lease 
tftos Btwft (98, Fleet Street ,) « and, 


anecdote — 

" I remember John, (Mr Walker,) 
when he was shopman with a grocer 
and chandler in Wells Street, Bag Fair, 
for a stipend of L.16 per annum, which 
he thought himself very happy to get. 
He died worth L.200, 000, most as- 
suredly not gained by lending money 
on doubtful security. 

Again, when Mr Makepeace, of Sale 
Street, won't sell our biographer a pair 
of candlesticks, we find that he is “as 
much degenerated from his excellent 
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father in feeling, as he is in stature 
and appearance/' 

Mr Blades, too, the glass-man, dis- 
pleased our author in acting as his as- 
signee ; accordingly it is noted, that 
u he was brought up in an ale-house, 
by his uncle, who was the landlord of 
the White Horse, in Carnaby Market,” 

We defend people, however, some- 
times. 

“ I must beg leave, however, to say, 
that Mr Alderman Thomas Smith did 
not go to the dogs. He left to his two 
sons and an amiable daughter the sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds among 
them. And to prove that I think it no 
disparagement for a man to rise from 
a humble station, I will say of this 
Worthy man, (whose memory I re- 
spect too much wantonly to throw a 
Btain upon it,) that he was originally 
servant to a gentleman in Doctors’ 
Commons. He afterwards got an ex- 
ciseman's place, next kept a public- 
house, then turned brandy-merchant, 
ran through the usual routine of civic 
honours, and finally reached the dig- 
nity of Lord Mayor of London.” 

Page 160, brings us to the time of 
“ the riots," when our author carried 
arms. 

“ I was near Mr Kennet the Lord 
Mayor, who saw the Homan Catholic 
chapel burnt; and his remark upon 
it was, f That's pretty well, gentle- 
men, for one day; I hope you will 
now go to your own homes/ Among 
the rioters, one dressed in a white 
jacket stood with a pickaxe at the door 
of Akerman, the keeper of Newgate ; 
he was pretty confidently said to be 
the infatuated son of a respectable 
corn-factor ; and whilst he thus main- 
tained the post of guard, his compa- 
nions set fire to the gates of Newgate. 

I went to the top of St Bride's steeple 
to see the awful spectacle of the con- 
flagration of the Fleet prison ; but the 
flakes of fire, even at that great height, 
fell so thickly as to render the situa- 
tion untenable/' 

Mr Kennet is rebuked for his pusil- 
lanimity ; but “ he had begun Ufe as 
a waiter, and his manners never rose 
above his original station.” 

Mr Alderman Pugh, the dealer in 
soap, “ Came to town first in the 
humble capacity of drawer and porter 
at the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes, in 
Hatton Garden. He then went to live 
with Alderman Bonn, to take care of 
his horse and cart ; and for his good 


conduct was admitted as under-clerk 
in the counting-house ; and, being a 
married man, hia master augmented 
his salary, inthe sum of ten pounds, 
on the birthHf every child. He was 
afterwards taken into partnership, and 
on the death of his old master, the son 
not liking his father's business, the 
whole of it devolved upon him, and 
he conducted it very prosperously/' 

Return after this to politics, in the 
shape of afurious castigation of Waith- 
man the linen-draper, towards whom 
our author (as a next door neighbour 
should) seems almost to have been 
born with an antipathy. 

“ I believe Mr Waithman made Iub 
first essay in 1 792 at Founders' Hall, 
Lothbury, called by some, at that 
time, the cauldron of sedition : it was 
during the mayoralty of Sir James 
Sanderson. Sir James ordered half a 
dozen constables to bring the spouters 
before him ; but the orators, nearing 
of their approach, held their tongues, 
took to their heels, and the assembly 
instantly dispersed. 

“ About the same period that Mr 
Waithman made his debut at Found- 
ers’ Hall, there was a meeting of mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders, held at 
Merchant-Tailors' HalL Mr Wakh- 
man did not venture to present him- 
self at this meeting. He was not at 
that time so rash as he afterwards 
proved himself, when he drew up on 
Kensington causeway to oppose the 
heroes of Waterloo. Bearing in mind 
with Falstaff, that ‘ Discretion is the 
better part of valour/ he would not 
even venture into Grocers' Hall, when 
a meeting of Mr Pitt's friends was as- 
sembled there ; but most appropriate- 
ly mounting a tub i 1 Grocers' Alley, he 
from it harangued the gaping crowd, 
who, poor souls, unwittingly gave him 
credit for the truth of all ms asser- 
tions.” 

After this, some ward motes are 
held ; and Mr Brasbridge puts him- 
self forward. 

“ At one of them, I had the rare 
good fortune to abash Mr Waithman 
himself. I demanded to have the re- 
solution read again. After making two 
or three ineffectual attempts to pro- 
cure silence, I succeeded in making 
myself heard*; I did not honey my 
words with the epithets of the worthy 
or honourable gentleman, but said at 
once bluntly and plainly, f Gentle- 
men, I wist to have the resolution 
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read again, for the laboured harangue 
of that person/ pointing to him, * has 
put it all out of my head/ A loud 
laugh throughout the church pro- 
claimed that it had ti(tn put out of 
the heads of all the assembly/* 

It is not, however, in the Forum 
only that our author knows how to 
distinguish himself. 

The citizens had been always in 
the habit of sweeping the refuse of 
their shops into the streets ; but when 
an act of Parliament passed to make 
this punishable, I resolved to do my 
part towards removing such a nui- 
sance. Accordingly, my eye being at- 
tracted by a heap of sweepings from 
Mr Waitnman’s shop, I sent the street- 
keeper to tell him, that 1 did not wish 
to do anything unneighbourly, but 
that if I did not see them removed 
within two hours, 1 should call at the 
Mansion House and lay an informa- 
tion: My hint was effective : the rub- 
bish was speedily removed ; and thus 
my beginning as a reformer, was, at 
least, as successful as Mr Waith- 
raan*s/' 

Great credit is given (page 189) to 
Alderman Hammerton, for strewing 
the streets with gravel when the late 
King went to St Paul's, on recovery 
from his illness. Indeed, “ a very 
appropriate compliment,” says Mr B. 
“ it was from a paviour, who had 
literally paved a great part of them 
with his own hands/* 

The writer himself, too, in this glo- 
rious day, fills his house “ from the 
shop to the attic /* and honourable 
mention is made of “ a pipe of wine 
with store of “ hams," “ fillets of veal,” 
' and “ rounds of beef/* provided for the 
occasion. This is over and above, the 
reader should take notice, “ eighteen 
quartern loaves for sandwiches,” and 
“ six gallons of cherry bounce for the 
outside visitors !*' 

“ Whilstof tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
Le Mans biscuits, I do not suppose 
any coffee-house in London, on that 
day, dispatched a greater proportion/’ 

" Mister Evans” is not among the 
invited ou this occasion, and therefore 
he won’t let “ Mrs Evans” and " Miss 
Evans'* come ! — by which means, says 
4 pgr good host, “ I saved (besides the 
Iffcerry bounce) two places, Mr Evans’s 
Jwtics were of a crooked cast ; but re- 
ftyroution awaited him. 

“ Hfr was iu the habit of spending 


his day at the house called the Coal- 
hole, in the Strand ; and in his way 
home, late at night and half-seas-over, 
he used to enjoy ringing violently at 
the bell of a chemist and druggist, 
whose door he passed. The porter, to 
be revenged on him, lay in wait one 
night, and beat him so unmercifully, 
that he was obliged to be led home, 
and to wear bandages over his eyes for 
a long time afterwards.” “ He had a 
son a very worthy man ; but he, poor 
fellow, inherited from his father a halt 
in his political gait.” 

Page 205 talks about Hamptonwick, 
and Sir John Fielding’s powers sub- 
sequent to his loss of sight ; which 
exceed, we dare say, anything of which 
his best friends ever suspected him. 
Sir John is fond of angling, and 
(though blind,) “ could catch a fish aa 
well by the steadiness of his hand, as 
he could ascertain the guilt of prisoners 
by the nicety of his auricular organs ; 
for he cotdd always judge by ihc tone 
of voice, whether the parties speaking 
had really committed ivhat they might 
be accused of! ! ! Sir John used to be 
attended by a boatman of the name of 
Stedman, who, when the float began 
to sink, used to call out, * Sir John, 
strike/ but by the time Sir John had 
struck, the fish had often escaped. He 
then ordered the man to say, * Strike, 
Sir John/ and the time saved by the 
transposition made such a difference, 
that Sir John ever afterwards caught 
as many fish as he used to lose” 

Much interesting information fol- 
lows about “ Mr Kenton, commonly 
called Ben Kenton,” who was brought 
up in Sir Thomas Cass’s charity school, 
and afterwards made L.300,000 by 
keeping the Crown and Magpie in 
Whitechapel. Likewise about a “ Mr 
Hill, a breeches-maker at Hounslow,” 
who improves his finances in a very 
extraordinary manner. Mr Wilcocks, 
a bookseller in the Strand, gets, God 
knows how, many hundred thousand 
pounds, through a still more “ un- 
looked for and improbable channel.” 

“ A surgeon in Gough -square had 
purchased for dissection the body of a 
man who had been hung at Tyburn. 
The servant girl wishing to take a look at 
the defunct, previously to his coming 
under the dissecting knife, stole up 
stairs to the room where she expected 
to find him extended* To her sur- 
prise and horror she beheld him siu 
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ting up, on the board, and instantly 
facing about, she was down stairs 
again in a moment." 

The surgeon conceals this resusci- 
tated subject in his house, and sends 
him privately away to America. The 
man afterwards (to break a proverb) 
makes a fortune, and leaves it to his 
benefactor ; through whom it comes 
to the hands of Mr Wilcocks. 

It is the consolation of people grow- 
ing old, Mr Brasbridge observes, to 
talk of what they recollect when young ; 
and a strange variety of heterogeneous 
notices (some of them, however, ra- 
ther curious) leads us towards the 
end of our book. t 

“ I recollect the first broad-wheeled 
waggon that was used in Oxfordshire, 
and a wondering crowd of spectators 
it attracted. I believe at that time 
there was not a post-chaise in England 
excepting two-whecled ones. Lamps 
to carriages are also quite a modern 
improvement. A shepherd, who was 
keeping sheep, in the vicinity of a vil- 
lage in Oxfordshire, came running 
over, tp say, that a frightful monster 
with saucer eyes, and making a great 
blowing noise, was coming towards 
the village. The monster turned out 
to be a post-chaise with two lamps." 

Again— 

i( Before the members of Parlia- 
ment were limited in their privilege 
of franking, they carried it to a most 
abusive extent. Messrs Thomas and 
John Stevenson, wholesale silk-mer- 
cers in Queen-street, Cheapside, used 
to buy franks for their business-letters 
at forty-eight shillings a-gross, of the 
poor relations of members of Parlia- 
ment, who supplied them on purpose 
to sell.” This was too cheap altoge- 
ther, not more than twopence postage 
probably Q" single” ] between London 
and Dublin. 

Admonitions follow against smoking 
tobacco, and going to sleep after din- 
ner ; but our author, notwithstanding 
the approach of age, continues to be 
what the Fancy term “ a rum custom- 
er.” Only two years since he goes to 
consult with “ Mr Luxmore" about 
an impending dropsy; and a very 
singular sort of patient it appears Mr 
Luxmore finds him. 

“ As to Mr Luxraore’s advice, how- 
ever, I found myself neither better nor 
worse for it : The fact was, that it was 
loaded with so many appendages, that 
it disgusted me altogether. I went to 


Mr Luxmore, stated my case, and paid 
my guinea ; for which Mr Luxmore 
bowed, and prescribed, and informed 
me, that he always got bis medicines 
made up hiralklf. When these nos- 
trums appeared, they came not smell- 
ing of trie apothecary's shop, in phials 
of a size befitting the delicate sto- 
mach of an invalid, but in two jolly 
quart bottles, savouring much more of 
the porter shop in appearance, than of 
any scientific compound. To these 
Brobdignaggian draughts was affixed a 
charge of one pound eight, which, con- 
sidering as a most disgraceful imposi- 
tion, I straight refused to pay. He 
(Luxmore) had the insolence to send 
me word that he would summon me 
for it. 1 replied by an invitation to 
him to come to my shop, where I kept 
a horn for the purpose of administer- 
ing a drink to my horse, and would 
make him take his own medicine. To 
this he rejoined by a summons, which 
1 attended, followed by a porter bear- 
ing a large hamper, which contained 
the draughts, or potions, by whatever 
name they might be called. At the 
sight of them the gravity of my judges 
relaxed ; and, when they heard my 
statement of the case, they awarded 
Mt Luxmore seven shillings for his 
nostrums, and I returned home per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

We are not quite sure (in spite of 
this success) that a gentleman is en- 
titled to be cured of the dropsy for a 
single guinea ; but Mr Brasbridge has 
too much logic for us to dispute the 
point with him. He concludes his sto- 
ry at Henil Hill, where he seems to lie 
living cosily with “ Mrs Brasbridge,” 
(having made over the fatigues of J>8, 
Fleet Street, and its profits, to “ Mr 
Hopkinson,”) in " very good humour 
with himself and with the world," and 
quite willing to continue hiB part in 
this terrestrial scene, as long as it shall 
please the heavenly powers to keep him 
here! 

The manner of Mr Brasbridge's 
book reminds us a good deal of Lady 
Morgan, in the freedom of its style, 
and guarded accuracy of its statements. 
The great principle that it illustrates, 
seems nearly, or altogether, to be this 
— that, to grow rich, a man must be 
bred in a charity school, but that he 
must eschew the temptation of stag- 
hunting; in other words, that he 
should be born a beggar, but avoid, as 
far as possible, being set on horseback. 
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Waver* surprised to find, in a “Chro* ter wit* and high life in the Ward of 
nicle for St Bride's Parish/' no notice Candlewick, there has boen nothing 
taken of Mr Sheriff Parkins, or of the so good that we know of since Beau-, 
black man who sweeps the crossing at moot and Fletcher's “ Knight of the 
the comer of Bridge Street, Black- Burning Pestle." 
friars. But, as an exposition of coun- 


PROFLIGACY OF THE LONDON PERIODICAL PRESS. 

No. II. 

'As we had anticipated, our exposure lumniator who wrote it, was heaped 
of the infamous attack on Sir Walter together with a singular and rabid fe- 
Scott, made by one of the vermin in rocity ; and we added, that the “ chat- 
the London Magazine of February ter of booksellers' shops " had a ttribu- 
1883, and the skulking cowardice of ted it to Mr Taylor of Fleet Street, 
ita suppression, has had its due effect. How has the charge been answered ? 
We quoted the suppressed passage, in Why, thus, in the last London Ma- 
whicn every word of insult that could gazine — 
occur to the brain of the wretched ca- 

" In the charge," [[of our Magazine,] “ there are three distinct assertions. 
—They are three distinct falsehoods. 

“ 1. That our publisher, Mr Taylor, wrote the review alluded to. — He did 
not. 

“ 2. That two or three hundred copies of that review were disposed of. — 
There were not fifty." — [We give the important contradiction the full be- 
nefit of its original capitals.] 

“ 3. That the passage complained of in that review was suppressed through 
terror. — It was not. The passage was not a libel in law ; nothing , therefore , 
could he feared from its publication — [The typography is again from the ori- 
ginal.] “ The review in question was written by a celebrated critic — was re- 
ceived too late for examination — and was cleared of the passage objected to, 
as soon as possible, from a motive of good feeling towards the author of the no- 
vel." 


And is this all ? — All, gentle reader, 
with the exception of s6me silly va- 
pouring about our slander , which we 
are dared to repeat to Mr Taylor's face. 
Poor man ! He had better stick to his 
counter, and not expose his grey hairs, 
which should be a token of sense, and 
an object of respect, to the derision 
which must always attend such brava- 
does from such quarters. We are glad, 
nevertheless, that he considers it slan- 
der to be suspected as the author of 
such vile venom as flows from the pen 
of the u celebrated critic," who, how- 
ever, be it remarked, is in liis pay. 

Passing by such unmeaning and 
nonsensical trash, our readers will 
perceive that onr main charges are al- 
together untouched. We distinctly al- 
lowed , by the very tone we used, — 
**tha chatter of booksellers' shops"— 
ihat^we were anything but positive in 
dawn Mr Taylor as tne author, 
■rely noticed the report , taking 
^SSIpn die quarter whence it was 
OP what better authority 
1Pj%lor assume Sir W. Scott 


to he the author of Waverley ? Nor 
does our mistake — if mistake it is — a 
circumstance wc beg leave to doubt — 
as to the number issued, in the slight- 
est degree affect our reasoning. We 
take the number as it is given us. Fif- 
ty of the infamous things were disse- 
minated. So let it stand. 

Our third falsehood is our assertion 
that it was suppressed through terror; 
and we arc told it was done through 
kind feeling . How pitiful must the 
poor creature have felt when writing 
that sentence ! — That such as /^'should 
be actuated by kind feeliug towards 
the reputed author of Peveril of the 
Peak, by a desire of patronhinghiiw, as 
it were, is too good. It would be quite 
comic, were it not too contemptible in 
its spirit. But mark how this kind 
feeling is shewn. In page 207 of that 
very review, after a laboured and most 
stupid parallel between Sir Walter 
Scott and' Mr William Cobbett, wc 
come to this sentence. 

“ If it should oe said that Mr Cob- 
bett sometimes turns blackguard, it 
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cannot be affirmed that he is a cats - lor well knew that he was in no dan. 
paw, which is the dernier resort of ger from these. His fear was of a 
humanity, into which Sir Walter very different action indeed, and it 
has retreated." • was not less operative, because it hap- 

Therc is a touch of kind feeling for pened to be altogether groundless, 
you ! Are we to argue with such a ver- So much for the three assertions, 
min as this ? Is there a blockhead in which, and which only, Mr Taylor, or 
Fleet Street, including Lord Waith- his scribe — we see we must be cautious 
man, who could believe that any other in assigning the works of these emi- 
inotivc than terror, could have ope- nent and conspicuous authors, these 
rated to procure the suppression of the “celebrated critics," to the proper 
more lengthened, but not more lying quarter, else we Bhall be told that we 
and villainous tirade, which we drag- lie— could find in our article. Let us 
ged from its stalking corner into mend our statement by the contradic- 
light? As for libel actions— Mr Tay- tion— 

“ In Mr Taylors Fleet Street Miscellany, for February, 1803, a celebrated 
critic— name unknown, in Mr Taylors wages, and so trusted by his employ- 
er, as to be allowed to send articles unseen by the editor, to the press, called 
one of the most honourable men in the world, and decidedly the first literary 
man in the country, in whatever point of view he can be regarded, intolerant, 
mercenary, mean, a professed toad-eater, a sturdy hack, a pitiful retailer, or 
suborner of infamous slanders, a literary Jack Ketch, — this directly ; and, by 
implication , a cold-blooded hypocrite, pander, and intriguer. Of which filth, 
about fifty copies were circulated, when the proprietor — not out of terror — 
not from dread of the universal contempt which would be in consequence 
showered upon him and his concern— but through kind feeling suppressed. 
Which kind feeling he further displayed, in suffering the aforesaid cele- 
brated critic, of the unknown name, to style the same gentleman a cats-paw, 
and the dernier resort of humanity." 

IIow does it read so amended? Is use we made of the whole business, 
the baseness, the falsehood, the cow- We wanted to prove that in spite of 
ardicc, seen to greater or less advan- this grand principle of Conciliation, of 
tage in our new picture? Let the un- which we hear so much, the Whig 
fortunate champion of Fleet Street writers let slip no opportunity of ahu- 
make of it what he pleases. He has sing, vilifying, insulting, and calum- 
done Mr Taylor an eminent service, niating the great men of the Tory 
Until his defence appeared, we only party, no matter how amiable may be 
expected him of being a party in the the qualities of their hearts, or bril- 
calumny— we now, from his own ad- liant the power of their heads. We 
mission, or that of his friend, know wished to shew that the whole set, 
that he is accountable for the whole clamorous as they are against person- 
article as it stands at present. The ality, are, nevertheless, from their Maj£« 
fact, that he suppressed part, shews nates Moore and Byron, down to their 
that he had the power of suppressing Vermin, as the “ celebrated critics" 
the whole ; and of course he must stand for Taylor and Co., venomously ecur- 
up as the author of the remainder. rilous in their language and rancorous 

So much for the London Magazine, in their feelings against the Tories. 
We must beg Sir Walter Scott i s par- This we did, and we leave the im- 
don most sincerely, for bringing his pression we made to be weakened as 
name in question, or for mentioning it much as it can be by the discovery 
in connexion with the creatures whom that slander is not written but merely 
it is our business and our pastime to published by Mr Taylor ; and that he 
destroy ; but we could not help it. We sold of it not two hundred copies, but 
request our readers not to forget the fifty. 
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TUB MAGIC LAY 

OP THE ONE-HOBSE CHAT. 

Aie — Evclcens Bower , 


i. 

Mn Bubb was a Whig orator, also a Soap Laborator, 

For everything's new cliristen # d in the present day ; 

He was follow'd and adored* by the Common Council board. 

And lived quite genteel with a one-horse chay. 

ii. « 

Mrs Bubb was gay and free, fair, fat, and forty-three. 

And blooming as a peony in buxom May ; 

The toast she long had been of Farringdon- Within, 

And fill'd the better-half of the one-horse chay. 

in. & 

Mrs Bubb said to her Lord, “ You can well, Bubb, afford, 
Whate'er a Common Council man in prudence may ; 

We've no brats to plague our lives, and the soap concern it thrives. 
So let's have a trip to Brighton in the one-horse chay. 

IV. 

“ We'll view the pier and shipping, and enjoy many a dipping. 
And walk for a stomach in our best array ; 

I longs more nor I can utter, for shrimps and bread and butter. 
And an airing on the Steyne in the one-horse chay. 

v. 

a We’ve a right to spare for nought that for money can be bought. 
So to get matters ready, Bubb, do you trudge away ; 

To my dear Lord' Mayor I'll walk, just to get a bit of talk. 

And an imitation shawl for the one-horse chay." 

vr. 

Mr Bubb said to his wife, “ Now I think upon't, my life, 

'Tis three weeks at least to next boiling-day ; 

The dog-days are set in, and London's growing thin. 

So I'll order out old Nobbs and the one-horse chay." 

VII. 

Now Nobbs, it must be told, was rather fat and old. 

His colour it was white, and it had been grey ; 

He was round as a pot, and when soundly whipt would trot 
Full five miles an hour in the one-horse chay. 

VIII. 

When at Brighton they were housed, and had stuft and caroused. 
O’er a bowl of rack punch, Mr Bubb did say, 

“ I've ascertain'd, my dear, the mode of dipping here 
From the ostler, who is cleaning up ray one-horse chay. 

IX. 

u You're shut up in a box, ill convenient as the stocks. 

And eighteen-pence a-time are obliged for to pay ; 
prart corruption here, say I, makes everything so high, 

And I wish I had come without my one-horse chay." 

10 
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x. 

“ As I hope,*' says she, " to thrive, *tis flaying folks alive. 

The King and them extortioners are leagued, I say ; 

*Tis encouraging of such for to go to pay so much. 

So we’Jl set them at defiance with our one-horse chav. 

xi. 

" Old Nobbs, I am sartain, may be trusted gig or cart in. 

He takes every matter in an easy way ; 

He’ll stand like a post, while we dabble on the coast, 

And return back to dress in our one-horse cliay.” 

XII. 

So out they drove, all drest so gaily in their best. 

And finding, in their rambles, a snug little bay. 

They uncased at their leisure, paddled out to take their pleasure. 
And left everything behind in the one-horse cliay. 

XIII. 

But while, so snugly sure that all things were secure, 

They flounced about like porpoises or whales at play. 

Some young unlucky imps, who prowl’d about for shrimps, 

Stole up to reconnoitre the one-horse cliay. 

XIV. 

Old Nobbs, in quiet mood, was sleeping as he stood, 

(He might possibly be dreaming of his* corn or hay;) 

Not a foot did he wag, so they wliipt out every rag. 

And gutted the contents of the one-horse cliay. 

xv. 

When our pair were soused enough, and returned in their buff. 

Oh, there was the vengeance and old N ick to pay ! 

Madam shriek’d in consternation, Mr Bubb he swore D — mnation ! 
To find the empty state of the one-horse ebay. 

XVI. 

“ If I live,” said she, €t I swear, I’ll consult my dear Lord Mayor, 
And a fine on this vagabond town he shall lay ; 

But the gallows thieves, so tricky, hasn’t left me e’en a dicky. 

And 1 shall catch my death in the one-horse chay.” 


XVII. 

“ Come, bundle in with me, we must squeeze for once," says he, 
“ And manage this here business the best we may ; 

We’ve no other step to choose, nor a moment must we lose, 

Or the tide will float us off in our one-horse chay.” 


XVIII. 

So noses, sides, and knees, all together did they squeeze, 

And, pack'd in little compass, they trotted it away. 

As dismal as two dummies, head and hands stuck out like mummies. 
From beneath the little apron of the one-horse chay. 


XIX. 

The Stevne was in a throng, as they jogg’d it along, 

Madam hadn’t been so put to it for many a day ; 

Her pleasure it was damp’d, and her person somewhat cramp’d. 
Doubled up beneath the apron of the one-horse chay. 

Vol. XVII. 3 L 
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“ Oil would that I were laid/* Mr Bubb in sorrow said, 

“ In a broad- wheel'd waggon* well cover’d with hay I 
I’m sick of sporting smart, and would take a tilted cart 
In exchange for this bauble of a one-horse chay. 

xxi. 

tf I'd give half my riches for my worst pair of breeches. 

Or the apron that I wore last boiling day ; 

They would wrap my arms and shoulders from these impudent beholders. 
And allow me to whip on in my one-horse chay." 

XXII. 

Mr Bubb ge-hupp'd in vain* and struve to j irk the rein, 

Nobbs felt he had his option to work or play, 

So he wouldn’t mend his pace, though they’d fain have run a race. 

To escape the merry gazers at the one-horse chay. 

XXIII. 

Now, good people, laugh your fill, and fancy if you will, 

(For I'm fairly out of breath, and have said my say,) 

The trouble and the rout, to wrap and get them out, 

When they drove to their lodgings in their one-horse chay. 

xxiv. 

The day was swclt'ring warm, so they took no cold or harm. 

And o'er a smoking lunch soon forgot their dismay ; 

But, fearing Brighton mobs, started off at night with Nobbs, 

To a snugger watering-place, in the one-horse chay. 


THE LIBERAL SYSTEM. 


Our readers are aware that we aTe 
not admirers of the fashionable doc- 
trines of “ Liberality ' — that we think 
somewhat contemptuously of that 
which in certain quarters bears the 
beautiful name of the “ Liberal Sys- 
tem ” These doctrines and the sys- 
tem which has grown out of them, 
are hugely cried up by all the weak 
and wicked heads in the nation, and 
we need nothing but this to convince 
us that they are neither wise nor in- 
nocent. A mass of other evidence, 
however, surrounds us to produce the 
conviction, and we feel ourselves call- 
ed upon- to detail it. If they were a 
mere matter of words — of pure spe- 
culative Opinion — we might be content 
to despise them in silence ; but when 
they relate to things, when their ten- 
dency is to alter almost everything that 
now exists, and when nearly all the 
guides of public opinion are their 
trumpeters, our sense of duty tells us 
that we ought to shew them no mer- 
cy. We shall, however, deal much 
more in fact and argument, than in 
assertion and hard names ; and there-* 


fore we shall scarcely injure them, if 
we cannot prove that they ought to 
have enemies. 

A set of people, whom, from the 
want of a better name, we shall call 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, and who 
consist of the gentlemen of the press, 
the Greek, Spanish, and other com- 
mittees, the loan-mongers and stock- 
jobbers, &c, &c. have had the chief 
share in fabricating the “ Liberal Sys- 
tem," in reducing it to practice, in 
cramming it down the throats of the 
good-natured part of the community, 
in smuggling it into Parliament, and 
even in forcing it to a certain extent 
upon the government. A somewhat 
unsparing exposure of the conduct of 
these people, must necessarily occupy 
a prominent place in our exposure of 
the operation and tendency of the 
" System of Liberality.” 

Liberty is the great earthly object of 
worship, with nearly all our country- 
men. We rejoice at this, but we should 
rejoice still more if their knowledge of 
what constitutes the source of liberty, 
were proportioned to their love of it. 



This, alas ! is not to be hoped for. 
They feel that they possess liberty ; 
they see the more bulky parts of tne 
machinery that is employed in pro- 
ducing it ; but beyond this they feci 
and see nothing. The things that form 
the grand moving power to the ma- 
chinery — that constitute the very es- 
sence of liberty — they will not notice. 
The consequence is, that they fre- 
quently enough resort to that for the 
protection of liberty, which is only 
calculated for its destruction. They 
act as the man would act, who, to keep 
the piston or fly-wheel of his steam- 
engine in due motion, should make 
holes in the boiler, or destroy the fur- 
nace. When we look at almost all that 
is written and spoken of liberty, we 
are astonished that a people who have 
enjoyed liberty so long, who love it so 
devoutly, and who have it eternally in 
their mouths, should be so grossly ig- 
norant touching its source, and the 
things necessary for its preservation. 

The secret of this is not very deeply 
hidden. Those among us who profess 
to be the most ardent worshippers of 
liberty, and who arrogate to them- 
selves the rank of commanders in its 
service, value it and use it merely as 
an instrument for gratifying their own 
malevolence and cupidity. They are 
ignorant enough in all conscience ; but 
still they would not speak and act as 
they do, if their ignorance were not su- 
peradded to wickedness. One parcel 
of our liberty-chiefs cry Liberty ! li- 
berty ! that they may become minis- 
ters of state, and obtain sundry thou- 
sand pouuds per annum, of the pub- 
lic money — another parcel raise the 
cry that they may gain the votes of 
certain traitorous electors — another do 
it to sell newspapers — a fourth do it 
to gain a market for their merchan- 
dise, or to acquire a fortune on the 
Stock-exchange, and so on. These 
persons call themselves the only cham- 
pions of liberty, and the prejudice in 
favour of liberty gains them credence 
with the mass oi the people. Of course, 
to rail against the laws— to attack the 
constitution — to assault public morals 
— to undermine the interests of the 
nation — to scoff at the lessons of ex- 
perience — and to deride 'the apothegms 
which have been sanctioned by the wise 
in all ages — to do all this is to combat 
in the cause of liberty ! The beardless 
youngsters who write our Morning 
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Chronicles, set their feet upon the sa- 
cred ashes of our departed statesmen 
and philosophers, and cry — Here lie 
the fools ! Do all that they forbade, 
and believe all that they pronounced 
to be false and pernicious ! 

An insurrection breaks out in Greece 
— the Spanish colonies revolt against 
the mother-country — this or that con- 
tinental army overthrows its govern- 
ment — a tribe of godless profligates 
here and there concoct plots for chan- 
ging dynasties, and seizing upon scep- 
tres. Hurra for liberty ! cry the 
Statesmen of Cockaigne — if you’ say 
one syllable against all this, you arc a 
fool, a knave, a bigot, a tyrant! — Do 
such things then, of necessity, lead to 
the establishment of liberty ? Is no- 
thing more necessary for such esta- 
blishment, than the huddling together 
of a Constitution of any kind ; and 
the changing of the names emperors 
and kings, into dictators, pTOtcfctors, 
presidents, liberators, &c.? No ! Then 
what are the motives of the Statesmen 
of Cockaigne ? These shall speedily be 
detailed. 

The bread of the gentlemen of the 
press, is mainly drawn from their in- 
coherent declamations in favour of li- 
berty ; they must ever puff the name, 
and they must ever rail against the re- 
straints that give the reality ; of course, 
whenever a revolt takes place against a 
monarch, they laud it to the skies, no 
matter who the revolters may be, or 
what may be their creed and object. 
This rallies round the revolters the 
ignorant and simple, and it is the first 
link in the system. Then the insur- 
rection or revolution affords a capital 
spouting topic to those public men 
who are patronized by the ragged part 
of the electors of Westminster, South- 
wark, &c. and they eagerly seize it to 
ingratiate themselves with their pa- 
trons ; they get up a dinner, or a com- 
mittee and subscription, puff* the re- 
volutionists with all their might, and 
this aids public delusion mightily, and 
forms the second link in the system. 
Next, the revolutionists are in great 
want of money, and they can get it no 
where save in England ; they send a 
brace of agents to ub forthwith, who 
are joyfully received by our loan-mon- 
gers and stock-jobbers ; the latter per- 
sons, to enrich themselves by the sale 
of the new stock, circulate all kinds of 
fine things in favour of the rcvolu- 
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tion, and this forms the third link of 
the system. Then sundry merchants 
adventure a few cargoes among the 
revolutionists ; to save these from sei- 
zure, they cry out lustily. Liberty ; and 
this is the next link in the system. 
Tht gentlemen of the press write fu- 
riously in favour of the revolutionists ; 
the committees, loan-mongers, and 
merchants, supply them profusely with 
glorious news, and ravishing descrip- 
tions ; they drown opposition by huz- 
zaing Liberty ! and Liberality ! and, 
although the main object of each is his 
own dirty benefit, the public gapes, 
believes, applauds, and follows them. 

Such is the “ Liberal System” in 
origin and motives. Now ior some of 
the consequences. 

We grant that the Turkish govern- 
ment is a despotic one — we grant that 
it is a cruel one. We grant that every 
friend of mankind ought to wish to 
see the Greeks properly governed, and 
possessed of a due portion of liberty. 
In examining, in the first place, the 
“ Liberal System,” as it affects the 
Greeks, we speak as the friends of the 
Greeks themselves. Now, what are the 
actual condition and character of the 
Greeks? Are they reasonably weal- 
thy ? They are almost wholly without 
resources. Are they intelligent and 
moral ? They are among the most ig- 
norant and depraved of God's crea- 
tures. Are they unanimous ? They 
are split into factions, which can scarce- 
ly be kept from tearing each other to 
pieces by the presence of the common 
enemy. Is it likely that they will tri- 
umph ? The probabsli tics are all against 
them ; .their affairs are barely not hope- 
less. Government and society can 
scarcely be found among them ; with 
regard to knowledge, they hardly 
equal our West India slaves; and with 
regard to morals, they fall far below 
them. The Greeks are much more fa- 
miliamed with the vices and crimes 
that ipr the most dangerous to a com- 
munity, than our negroes. 

Now, what would have been the 
advice of a wise and sincere friend to 
a people like this? He would have said. 
Obey the Turks, until you become in- 
telligent, virtuous, and reasonably 
powerful. You must become this, or 
you will never win freedom. It will 
release you from half your bondage 
without a battle — it will enable you 
easily to throw off the other lialf, and 
it will preserve you from becoming 


your own tyrantB after you destroy 
your Turkish ones. But if you revolt 
now, it will either lead you through 
carnage and devastation into still 
harsher Turkish tyranny, or it will 
give you a tyranny of your own as 
grinding as that winch now rules you. 
If the Greeks, notwithstanding, had 
revolted, such a friend would have la- 
boured to place them under wise and 
virtuous leaders ; and he would have 
been indefatigable in his efforts to give 
them good principles and views touch- 
ing society and government. 

Well, the Greeks rose in insurrec- 
tion, and the Statesmen of Cockaigne, 
without knowing anything of their mo- 
tives, character, resources, and chan- 
ces, or caring a straw for such things, 
were ravished with them for it. We 
were instantly stunned with the most 
fulsome panegyrics on the wisdom, 
virtues, valour, riches, and power of 
the Greeks. A committee was at once 
formed to aid and counsel this people 
— and of whom did it consist ? Was 
it composed of such men as the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Liverpool, 
or the Marquis of Lansdown ? Good 
God ! persons like these to be capable 
of directing a barbarous, depraved, di- 
vided people, in a contest tor liberty. 
Impossible ! The committee consisted 
of such men as Mr Hobhouse, Mr 
Bowring, and Mr Hume ! These were 
the wise and experienced fellows who 
were to give conduct, principles, and 
institutions to the Greeks. Lord By- 
ron — the aristocratic despot — the re- 
viler of religion and virtue — the teach- 
er of lewdness and licentiousness — the 
assassin of the principles of social or- 
der — the man who, according to the 
evidence of Ins friends, knew nothing 
whatever of the constitution of society 
or the principles of government — this 
Lord went to put himself at the head 
of the Greeks, to be their guide, to 
give them opinions, ?nd to fabricate 
for them institutions ! ! Did not the na- 
tion, from compassion for the Greeks, 
view all this with disgust and abhor- 
rence ? Oh, no ! The Gentlemen of 
the Press, the Greek Committee, the 
loan-mongers, and Lord Byron, rai- 
sed the cry of Liberty and Liberality ! 
The nation re-echoed it, and not to 
join in it, was regarded to be little 
better than treason against our own 
freedom. 

The consequence to the wretched 
Greeks is, that they are goaded and 
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w on into a desperate contest, 
which is distinguished by the most ap- 
palling ferocity, ami the most horrible 
butcheries, by a set of people in this 
country, who do it for their ovm beg- 
garly personal profit , who are inca- 
pable of advising them, and whose in- 
structions must inevitably lead to sla- 
very and ruin. Precious “ Liberality " 
this, unquestionably ! 

Pass wc now to South America. — 
The Statesmen of Cockaigne were, of 
course, thrown into raptures when the 
colonies of Spain separated themselves 
from the mother-country. The people 
of South America were ignorant and 
licentious in the highest degree, and 
their leaders were, in creed, neither 
Tories nor Whigs, but republicans — 
men untutored, inexperienced, and, ge- 
nerally, excessively unprincipled and 
selfish. Republican principles were the 
most unsuitable, and the most dan- 
gerous ones, that could have been 
taught to the South Americans, and 
the republican form of government 
was the most unfit one for them of all 
others. Well, the Statesmen of Cock- 
aigne, after puffing the Spanish colo- 
nies immeasurably for declaring them- 
selves independent, next puffed them 
as immeasurably for their republican- 
ism. The North American gentleman 
of the press is reasonably consistent ; 
he lives under a republic, and lie main- 
tains that a republic is the best form 
of government. But a Cockney gentle- 
man of the press is a creature of an- 
other stamp; he lives under a mo- 
narchy, professes to think it the best 
form of government, and still to advo- 
cate it against a republic, would be, 
in his judgment, heinous wickedness. 
He calls the British constitution the 
best in the world ; but as to advising 
the revolutionists, whom he takes un- 
der his wings, to make it their model, 
it is out of the question ; and if one 
resembling it be established elsewhere, 
he instantly abuses the latter as a des- 
potism. The French constitution was 
an abomination in bis eyes ; but the 
Spanish one, which made the king a 
cipher, and the South American re- 
publics, he regarded as absolute per- 
fection. 

It mattered not that the vast mass 
of the people of South America were 
grossly incapable of choosing a form 
of government for themselves — that 
the intelligent portion of them wished 


for monarchy — that their character 
and condition called for monarchy, and 
shewed the utmost unfitness for re- 
publicanism — that the dividing them 
into republics was the worst step 
that could have been taken touching 
the interests of England — and that 
their leaders were generally incapable 
men, seeking their own aggrandise- 
ment. All this mattered nothing to 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, to the 
friends of the ‘ ‘ Liberal System These 
wiseacres did not labour to teach the 
people of South America just princi- 
ples — they did not call upon them to 
look to England for opinions and in- 
stitutions — they did not fight for the 
wishes of that part* of them who could 
judge, and for the interests of the 
whole, against the demagogues who 
deluded them — they did not combat 
for the interests of England — No! 
but they constantly defended the Dic- 
tators, Liberators, Congresscrs, &c., 
no matter how absurdly and tyranni- 
cally these acted. The French consti- 
tution grants liberty of conscience — it 
is a despotism. The South American 
republics prohibit it — they establish 
pure freedom. The fools who at pre- 
sent manage matters in South Ameri- 
ca, pretend to raise republican liberty 
on the basis of religious tyranny — they 
are excessively wise and liberal men. 
To hold, with Burke, that freedom 
cannot exist if the liberty of any man, 
or body of men, can trespass on that 
of any other individual, or description 
of persons, is preposterous. The liber- 
ty of the South American Dictators, 
Liberators, Congresses, &c., shoots 
individuals without trial, banishes and 
ruins whole classes of men for mere 
difference of opinion, establishes the 
most absurd anti unjust regulations of 
trade. Jays the press under the most 
severe restrictions, tyrannizes over the 
conscience, and does nearly what it 
pleases with the liberty of the people 
at large,— and this is unmixed and 
boundless national liberty ; — at least, 
so say the Statesmen of Cockaigne, the 
friends of the “ Liberal System. and 
who shall dare to contradict them? 
That this is surpassingly “ liberal.” to- 
wards the Dictators, Liberators, Con- 
gresses, &c.— the despots of South 
America — is a matter that admits not 
of controversy ; but its " liberal it/ 
towards the rKori.K of South America. 
may fairly be questioned. 
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The inhabitants of Peru will not be 
reconciled to republicanism. The men 
in power have proclaimed a republic, 
but the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants, — the voice of the people, 
—is against them, and they ore in 
danger of being blown up with their 
paper republic into the air. What must 
be done ? That most magnificent, an- 
cient, and liberal republic, Colombia, 
marches its armies forthwith among 
the Peruvians, to force upon them the 
blessings of republicanism. To make 
up the requisite number of deputies 
for the mock congress of Peru, Co- 
lombians are elected I The Colombian 
general, Bolivar, assumes the title and 
powers of Dictator of Peru — places the 
inhabitants under martial law— pro- 
claims all to he traitors who oppose 
him — and compels Peru to become a 
republic! Oh, liberal Colombia ! Oil, 
fortunate Peru, to become the object 
of such stupendous liberality! It has 
enraptured the Statesmen of Cockaigne. 
These marvellous gentry no doubt 
heartily cursed France for intermed- 
dling with the affairs of Spain, at the 
request of both king and people ; but 
then France is in one quarter of the 
globe, and Colombia is in another. 
The law of nations is regulated by 
geography, and that which is unjust 
and tyrannical in our northern climes 
is the reverse in the tropics. 

Turn we now to Europe. — A set of 
people, as our readers well know, have 
been for years labouring to revolu- 
tionise almost every nation on the con- 
tinent. The Statesmen of Cockaigne, 
—the friends of the “ Liberal System" 
—have done their utmost to aid these 


people. To furnish such aid, they 
have libelled the continental govern- 
ments in every possible way, and they 
Lave strained every nerve to render 
the continent one blaze of civil war. 
Now, who were these revolutionists ? 
Did they comprehend the majority of 
the people ? They formed the insig- 
nificant minority. Doubtless they con- 
sisted of the wealthy and intelligent 
classes— of men of character and pa- 
triotism ? They consisted chiefly of 
profligate adventurers, brainless fana- 
tics, and the dregs of the people. At 
any rate, their creed was Toryism, or 
at the least Whiggism ? Their princi- 
ples were those which we have so long 
execrated in our own country, under 
the names Radicalism and Liberalism. 
Still, perhaps they wished to establish 


constitutions modelled after out own ? 
They scorned us, out principles, and 
our constitution ; they sought to esta- 
blish forms of government every way 
unsuited to the nations of the conti- 
nent, — impracticable, absurd, virtual- 
ly deposing the monarch and render- 
ing faction absolute, and which were 
certain of producing worse fruits to 
the people than the governments that 
already existed. Notwithstanding all 
this, perhaps these revolutionists were 
the friends of England ? While they 
were in power in Spain and Portugal, 
they reviled us, — called us tyrants, 
and our government a despotism ; de- 
plored the slavery of our Radicals, and 
prayed for their success, and made 
the most severe laws against our 
trade. 

While the Statesmen of Cockaigne — 
the friends of the “ Liberal System,” 
— furiously fought the battles of these 
revolutionists, they were perfectly ac- 
quainted with their real character, with 
their real motives, with their real 
creed, and with the forms of govern- 
ment which they wished to establish. 
While this was the case, not one of 
them knew the actual condition of any 
one continental nation. Not one of 
them knew that the people of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, &c. were sufficiently 
intelligent and moral to be entrusted 
with political power — that the higher 
classes possessed the requisite qualifi- 
cations for discharging the duties which 
freedom would have imposed upon 
them — and that those elements exist- 
ed in any of these states which arc 
absolutely essential for giving form 
and vitality to liberty. Not one of 
them knew what the real conduct of 
the continental governments was — 
what degree of practical freedom the 
people already enjoyed — what the form 
and character of society were on the 
continent — and what thegenius, wants, 
feelings, and wishes, were of any one 
continental people. Not one of them 
could point out what form of govern- 
ment would best suit any one of the 
States. These, in good sooth, were 
things not to be thought of ; it was 
a war against kings and priests — 
against jroyalty and religion — against 
civil obedience and public morals — 
and, of course, it was just and necess- 
ary. The same constitution was to 
suit all ; the same system was to serve 
all ; the same party was to rule all : 
religion of all kinds was to be trampled 
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under foot ; public morals were to be 
dissolved ; kings were to be virtually 
discrowned ; factions were to be ren- 
dered despotic ; the soldiery of Eu- 
rope was to seize upon the Sovereign 
authority; civil obedience was to be 
rooted up ; and this, in the judgment 
of British constitution alists—of Bri- 
tish monarchists — was to deluge the 
continent with liberty. Oh, wonder- 
ful Statesmen of Cockaigne ! Oh, bril- 
liant and miraculous “ Liberal Sys- 
tem r 

If none can tyrannize but those who 
bear the names of emperors and kings 
— if the gagging and hand-cuffing of 
monarchs be sufficient to prevent one 
man, or one body of men, from tyran- 
nizing over another, our friends of the 
€t Liberal System* were right, but not 
otherwise. If what the revolutionists 
sought to establish were manifestly 
fraught with licentiousness, anarchy, 
civil war, and the worst kind of sla- 
very, what were those Englishmen 
who supported them ? If the destruc- 
tion of religion and public morals, the 
reducing of the king to a cipher, and 
the rendering of a, faction absolute, 
composed of Benthamites and Byron- 
ites, would in this country destroy our 
freedom, would it establish freedom 
on the continent ? If the forms of 
government which the revolutionists 
sought to establish were evidently cal- 
culated and meant to virtually depose 
the sovereign in the first moment, 
were the sovereigns to be blamed for 
refusing them ? If, in our war with our 
Itadicals, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, the government was made 
practically despotic, and new laws were 
enacted, considerably abridging our li- 
berties, does this form no excuse for 
the continental monarchs in coercing 
the factions that made their thrones 
totter under them ? Let us be just — 
let us banish this wretched prejudice 
— let us allow others to do what wc 
ourselves do. Whatever might be the 
wishes of the continental governments, 
their preservation from ruin was only 
to be found in the measures to whicn 
they resorted. The tender plant is not 
to be raised amidst the storms of win- 
ter; liberty is not to be for the first 
time established when a people is con- 
vulsed with treason and rebellion ; 
and the first representative assembly 
is not to be formed when the popu- 
lace is clamouring for the crown, and 
the majority of the representatives are 


likely to he infidels and democrats, fa- 
natics and adventurers. 

If the Statesmen of Cockaigne — the 
friends of the tf liberal system ' — had 
dealt honestly in the matter, we would 
have treated them with more tender- 
ness, but they did not. They made 
the most false representations touche 
ing the state of foreign nations, and 
they lavished the most groundless and 
atrocious abuse on the continental 
monarchs. As to the nation expect- 
ing to hear from them truth and fair 
reasoning, or moderate distortion, and 
not over-dark misrepresentation, good 
heaven ! it might as well have ex- 
pected to hear the moon sing Maggy 
Lauder. While one extreme was 
adopted towards the governments, the 
other extreme was adopted towards 
their enemies. The senseless, per- 
jured, lawless army,, that would turn 
its arms against its government, was 
trumpetted forth as a paragon of know- 
ledge, patriotism, and virtue ; the brain- 
less fanatic was eulogised as a sage — 
the monster of profligacy was held up 
as a saint — the crimsoned satellites of 
the crimsoned Buonaparte, were wor- 
shipped as most spotless people, and 
most ardent adorers of liberty— the 
most absurd constitution was repre- 
sented to be perfection — and the most 
mad and wicked deeds were graced 
with all the splendours of panegyric. 
Glorious “ Liberality ' this, no doubt, 
for it had not the least taste of old 
prejudices or restrictions ; and, more- 
over; it was all exhibited to serve the 
holy cause of— liberty ! 

If our friends of the “ Liberal Sys- 
tem” had told the continental nations 
how much we had suffered, even in 
respect of freedom, from our own Li- 
berals — had warned them against fol- 
lowing any but honest, experienced, 
intelligent men — had exhorted them 
to cleave to religion, and to protect 
public morals — had called upon them 
to look at the Constitution, and the 
constitutional opinions of England — 
had done justice to the sovereigns, and 
softened the asperities on both sides— 
had pointed out to the people their 
errors, and the defects of their consti- 
tutions — and had held up to the scorn 
of the world, the godless, senseless fa- 
natics and profligates, who were light- 
ing up civil war on every side, merely 
to make themselves tyrants — this 
would I lave been Liberality— th is would 
have been maintaining the cause of 
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liberty— this would have been labour- and horrors. What prodigious Libe- 
ing to make the continent free and rality ! 

happy. But the conduct of these sa- It is notorious that the overwhelm- 
gacious persons could not have a ly ing majority of the people— the wealth, 
other effect, and it had no other effect, intelligence, and virtue of the conti- 
tlian to render the chains of despotism nental nations, abhorred the revolu- 
more powerful. To the revolutionists tionists ; yet our friends of the “ Li - 
— to the Liberals— to the would-bc ty- beral System* wished to cram down 
rants of the continent — the conduct of the throats of this majority, by the 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne was “ li- aid of the cannon and the bayonet, the 
beral” superlatively te liberal;” but to opinions and schemes of the revolu- 
the people at large, it only produced tionists. What stupendous Liberality! 
delusion, phrenzy, error, convulsion. Upon the whole, the “ Liberal Sys- 
bloodshed and devastation in the first tern* has been prodigiously liberal to 
moment, and more grinding slavery the heads of the continental revolu- 
in the second. That which yielded tionists, although these persons, we 
these, ought, we humbly presume, to suspect, have now no great cause to 
bear another name than 4f Liberality ” revere its Liberality . It has been in the 


At the same time, when the “ Libe- 
ral System ’ was born, the continental 
monarchs were occupied in endeavours 
to give to their subjects rational liber- 
ty ; the monster came into the world, 
and it immediately employed them in 
endeavours to strengthen despotism, 
to save themselves from destruction. 
This was, perhaps, in effect, great Li- 
berality towards the monarchs, but 
still it was anything but Liberality to- 
wards the people. 

A few weeks since, some of the run- 
away “ constitutionalists” of Spain re- 
turned tb that unhappy country, to 
render it the theatre of civil war. Every 
one knew that the vast mass of the 
people detested them ; that it was im- 
possible for them to overturn the go- 
vernment, supported as it was by the 
French army ; that at the best they 
wished to 6et up the old, impractica- 
ble, tyrannical constitution ; that their 
proclamations warranted the conclu- 
sion, that they meant to establish a 
republic : and that they could accom- 
plish nothing beyond leading a por- 
tion of the people to slaughter and 
ruin, and removing rational freedom 
still farther from Spain. Yet this ac- 
tually threw the Statesmen of Cock- 
aigne into paroxysms of transport, and 
they laboured to persuade us that the 
helpless vermin who were swept out 
of the country without a battle when 
they were its rulers, and had its whole 
resources in their hands, could now, in 
the character of destitute rebels, tri- 
umph over the government and the 
French army. The friends of tlie tr Li- 
beral System” were enraptured with 
prospect of the Spanish provinces be- 
ing uselessly overspread with blood 


upshot largely liberal to the continen- 
tal sovereigns, although it has been 
this, no doubt, quite unintentionally ; 
but the <r Liberal System ” has given 
cause to the people of the continent 
to curse it to the last hour of their 
existence. 

We have glanced at the consequen- 
ces of the “ Liberal System ” as they 
have affected other nations ; we will 
now glance at them as they have af- 
fected, and are affecting, our own 
country. 

The Statesmen of Cockaigne— the 
friends ofthe“Liberal System," brought 
in due form a Greek loan into the mar- 
ket. Now, who were the real borrow- 
ers ? A people barbarous, profligate, 
divided, practically without a govern- 
ment, without laws, without resour- 
ces, without revenue ; warring almost 
without hope against the whole power 
of Turkey, and not possessing a sin- 
gle item of what constitutes a security 
for borrowed money. And who were 
to be the real lenders ? The credulous 
people of this country, who had to 
depend altogether on the statements of 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne for know- 
ledge touching the character and con- 
dition of the borrowers. Of course, 
these Statesmen circulated full and ho- 
nest information respecting theGreeks 1 
They circulated a fiddlestick ! — They 
circulated nothing but the most de- 
lusive and mischievous statements ; 
everything that told against the Greeks 
was scandalously distorted, or sup- 
pressed ; and everything favourable to 
them was as scandalously exaggera- 
ted. At any rate, these Statesmen ven- 
tured their owu money, when they 
called upon the ignorant and credu- 
II 
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lous to venture theirs ? Blunder up- 
on blunder ! They risk their money 
in Greek stock ! — No, no, give them 
their due, they are not, after all, quite 
so simple. The profuse Lord Byron, 
it seems, only lent his money to the 
Greeks, and he lent it on far different 
security from stock bonds. The ob- 
ject of these worthies was to feed, to 
fatten, to enrich themselves by the 
sale of Greek stock, and not to ruin 
themselves by purchasing it. That 
this has been stupendously liberal to 
themselves and the Greeks, is beyond 
all question ; but that it has been di- 
rect swindling, abominable robbery, 
towards the people at large, is alike 
unquestionable. 

The Statesmen of Cockaigne have of 
course profusely supplied the innume- 
rable republics of South America with 
loans, on the same system on which 
they have acted with regard to the 
Greeks. These republics never yet 
possessed anything that could consti- 
tute a fair security for borrowed mo- 
ney. Some of them, according to their 
own account, have been eight, twelve, 
and fourteen years independent, free 
from war, and in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; and still they keep wanting new 
loans. Notwithstanding all this, the 
friends of the “ Liberal System ” have 
continually drawn for them millions 
after millions, from the pockets of their 
dupes. These most upright men have 
had possession of almost all the chan- 
nels of public information ; and of 
course we have nothing but the most 
ravishing statements, touching the 
condition of the thousand and one 
South American republics. Countries 
superlatively poor have been called 
immensely rich — uninhabited deserts 
have been represented to be thickly 
peopled— republics, containing half a 
million, or a million, of inhabitants, 
have been s^orn to be surprisingly po- 
pulous — and people, ignorant and li- 
centious in the last degree, disunited, 
having in reality scarcely any opera- 
tive laws, and subject to the will of a 
knot of despots, have been called in- 
telligent, virtuous, unanimous, order- 
ly, and free. All this has been done, 
but naked facts and plain reasoning 
have been scrupulously withheld ; ami 
the country has known nearly as much 
of the real state pf the North Pole, as 
of the real state of South America. 

In consequence, numbers of families 
have been already ruined by vesting 
Vor. XVI. 


their money in these outlandish loans ; 
numbers more have been greatly im- 
poverished, and the ruin of additional 
numbers is rapidly approaching. Beau- 
tiful liberality this, truly, in one set of 
Englishmen towards another. 

We are not in the words of the An- 
ti-jacobin, — 

u A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country— but his own.” 
We love our own country better than 
all others — we love the honest spirit 
that rivets its affections to its native 
soil and its legitimate kinsmen — wo 
love the feeling of nationality, for it is 
alike honourable to the individual, and 
beneficial to the state ; and wc regard 
those with scorn whose axe is continu- 
ally laid at the root of this feeling. 
What then are we to think of those 
Englishmen who mingle contempt of 
their own country with their adoration 
of foreign ones, and who delude, co- 
zen, rob, and ruin their countrymen, 
for the benefit of tlic people of Greece, 
Sou tli America, and Spain ? — Shame 
Upon them ! Slmmc upon thfem 1 

The friends of the “ Liberal System ” 
have been long slandering Mr Canning 
and his colleagues for not acknowled- 
ging the independence of the South 
American republics. Now what are the 
real facts of the matter ? Would such 
acknowledgment increase our trade? 
Scarcely to the extent of a single cargo. 
Its advocates admit that the direct be- 
nefits would be almost wholly engross- 
ed by the republics. Would it then, 
on the other hand, involve us in diffi- 
culties and dangers ? Most assuredly. 
Spain has still military possession of a 
part of South America ; she rejects the 
fanciful divisions th »t have been made, 
and claims the whole ; the other con- 
tinental powers wish her to regain the 
whole, and they are hostile to our in- 
terference. Were we to concede the 
recognition, we must, to render it ef- 
fective — to discharge the honest duty 
which it would impose upon us to- 
wards the republics— -treat Spain as an 
enemy, if sue attempted to subjugate 
them ; and this could scarcely fail of 
involving us in war with the whole 
continent. We have protested against 
the interference of outers, and others 
will not suffer us to be the sole inter- 
feres, and to monopolize all the good 
things, without a contest. Of course, 
by withholding the recognition, we risk 
nothing ; by granting it, we should 
risk almost everything. This is not 
3 M 
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all. We are rich, beyond all other na- 
tions, in colonial possessions ; and 
there are several nations in the world 
that would rejoice to see these inde- 
pendent. Let us only pet up a game 
of colony-robbery, and others will 
speedily play it as expertly as ourselves, 
to our own cost. Let us be the na- 
tion to divide the last ligament be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, and it 
will not be long before the sword shall 
be applied to the bonds that unite us to 
our own. If any country in the world 
have an interest in discountenancing 
colonial revolt in every possible way, it 
is Great Britain. 

All this, to our friends of the “ Li- 
beral System” is nothing. These sages 
have been for years preaching up colo- 
nial revolt as one of the best and the 
most necessary things in nature. They 
have regularly applied every possible 
stimulant, and furnished every possi- 
ble assistance, to the colonies of Spain ; 
and they have justified the insurrection 
of these m every variety of language. 
What was it to them if they threw 
away half the empire, provided they 
huddled together a few gimcrack re- 
publics, and obtained a little additional 
trade in South America ! — How all 
this has sounded in Canada, India, &c. 
and how it will operate on other states 
in the way of precedent, instruction, 
and example, it is not for us to say ; 
but if it do not largely contribute in 
the end to render us as destitute of co- 
lonics as Spain, we shall be the most 
fortunate people that ever existed. 

That this is splendid liberality to- 
wards others, will be admitted by 
every one ; but that it is liberality to- 
wards ourselves, will be denied by all. 

Let us not be mistaken. If we can 
honestly and honourably, in a manner 
becoming a great and high-minded na- 
tion, recognize the South American re- 
publics, and increase our trade with 
them, let us ; we will be among the 
first to .advocate it* But if not— if to 
do this we must resort to chicanery, 
quarrel with the whole continent, and 
furnish other states with a pretext for 
fomenting rebellion in our own colo- 
nies, then let these republics be sunk 
in the ocean, rather than take from us 
another cargo. We are rich and glo- 
rious above all other nations, and we 
should be so still if South America 
were not in existence. What we pro- 
test against is, the introduction of the 
Liberal’s romance, and the petty trades- 


man's cunning and rascality, into our 
councils. It is not for us to go sneak- 
ing round the world to preach up Libe- 
ralism and foment colonial insurrec- 
tion, that we may deprive other states 
of their dependencies, and obtain their 
trade — every conceivable principle for- 
bids it. The revolt that begins in the 
colonies of one nation, can scarcely 
fail, sooner or later, of finding its way 
to those of another ; and therefore it is 
our interest to regard such revolt, 
wherever it may take place, as a dan- 
gerous enemy. The independence of 
the colonies of other states must, to a 
certain point, pave the way to the in- 
dependence of our own ; and for these 
we may tremble when other countries 
shall lose the last of such possessions. 
Our transmarine territories are of im- 
mense extent — they are scattered about 
in almost all parts of the globe — many 
of them are not very capable of effec- 
tive defence — they are accessible to the 
emissaries of other states — several of 
these states would make gigantic sa- 
crifices to give them independence ; 
and therefore we ought not, by word, 
deed, or look, to feed colonial revolt, 
and give the pretext to rival nations, 
so ardently desired for enabling them 
to make India, &c. what South Ame- 
rica now is. It is astonishing that 
the cant which we have been so long 
vociferating respecting the liberty of 
the continental nations, Greece, South 
America, See. has not been echoed 
by our own dependencies ; and that, 
instead of having leisure for stirring 
up universal rebellion, and cursing 
the allies for warring against Libe- 
ralism, we have not been fully employ- 
ed in cutting the throats of the In- 
dians, Canadians, &c. for labouring to 
give themselves liberty and independ- 
ence. 

In the midst of all this bluster re- 
specting trade, let it not he forgotten 
that trade, like gold, may be bought 
too dear ; and that it is an easy mat- 
ter to lose two old customers in endea- 
vours to obtain one new one. We have 
reached those glorious circumstances 
in which what we have to do is, not to 
obtain , but to vreserve. There is 
hut one path open for us for the pur- 
suit of trade, and this is the path of 
integrity and honour. If we cannot 
preserve our commercial prosperity by 
acting towards others as we wish them 
to act towards us, it must depart fiom 
us ; nothing else can save it. If we 
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get up a race of plot, intrigue, over- 
reaching, and roguery, we may depend 
upon it that whoever may win, we 
shall be the losers. 

On the score of national interest, in 
more ways than one, it has, we believe, 
always hitherto been thought wise in 
this country to make a friend of Tur- 
key, and to keep her as powerful as 
possible. Tlie reasons for our doing this 
are now more weighty than they ever 
were. Vet we are now taught to hate 
Turkey, and to assist in her dismem- 
berment. Turkey is to fall— is to be 
cut up into an infinity of savage, im- 
potent republics ; and this is to fill 
England with transport ! Our govern- 
ment in chief is neutral between the 
Turks and the Greeks ; — the States- 
men of Cockaigne, our sub-govern- 
mert, send men, arms, and money, to 
the latter, and make war upon Turkey ! 
National interest! — What is national 
interest when weighed against liberal- 
ism, resuscitated jacobinism, — revolu- 
tionism ? — What is national interest 
when it clashes with the views of such 
persons as Hobhouse, Hume, Byron, 
and their great, though nameless, col- 
leagues? What is national interest 
when a rebellion can be got up, a re- 
volution can be accomplished, a repub- 
lic can be created, and a knot of un- 
principled idiotic profligates can be 
made rulers ? Let Turkey be trod in 
the dust — let us lose every European 
friend — let our allies be annihilated — 
let our checks upon foreign powers, 
and the bulwarks of our most valuable 
possessions be destroyed — let our na- 
tional interests be cast to the winds — 
only let jacobinism flourish, republics 
abound, and liberals become the des- 
pots of mankind. Beautiful romance 1 
— Lovely Liberality ! — What a pity 
that it should be fraught with nation- 
al ruin ! 

We have been taught to detest the 
continental monarchs, and we have 
profited so well by the instruction, 
that scarcely any party can speak of 
them except in terms of execration. 
For a ministerial paper to speak re- 
spectfully of these monarchs, would be 
little better than treason. Well, what 
have these poor monarchs done ? Per- 
haps they sent money, arms, and men, 
to our Radicals in the days of radical 
madness ; or they supported the Queen 
when she brought the constitution to 
the brink of ruin — or they have rob- 
bed us of our colonies— -or they have 


injured our trade — or they have made 
war upon us, or they have picked a 
quarrel with us without cause — or 
they have interfered in some other 
mischievous way in our affairs ? Oh, 
no, they have donenone of these things. 
Then, in the name of common sense, 
what have they done? Done! Read 
the Edinburgh Reviews, and Morning 
Chronicles, for a list of their enormi- 
ties ! They have done as they pleased 
in their own affairs — they have done 
what we always do in similar circum- 
stances — they have refused to be dis- 
crowned — they have rejected constitu- 
tions which the- whole world knew to 
be absurd and ruinous — they have 
made war upon jacobinism, upon in- 
fidelity, and democracy — they haverc- 
fusrd to establish liberty at a time 
when it was impossible to establish it 
— they have scorned our dictation, and 
refused to rush into destruction at our 
bidding. And, oh, horrible! they have 
crushed their Benthamites and Byron- 
ites, knocked up Liberalism, and resto- 
red tranquillity to the whole conti- 
nent ] Is tills all ? — All ! What more 
can be necessary to sanction us in de- 
testing them ? 

But perhaps these monarchs have 
laboured to put down rational and ge- 
nuine liberty ? — they established a con- 
stitution in France greatly resembling 
our own. Have they endeavoured to 
destroy it ? No ; they have fought for 
its preservation. When they dethron- 
ed the tyrannical Cortes of Spain, did 
they wish to re-establish the old des- 
potism ? No j their influence was ex- 
erted to procure for Spain a constitu- 
tion like that of France. An attempt 
was recently made in Portugal to re- 
store the old despotism in all its force. 
Didj they second it ? No ; they oppo- , 
sed it, and supported the king in ins 
wishes to give to Portugal a rational 
constitution. Well, after all, it seems 
that these monarchs are friendly to 
such constitutions as our own, and 
to constitutional liberty like that of 
England ? Yes ; but they hate jaco- 
bin constitutions, and jacobin liberty. 
And do we not hate these too, in re- 
gard to their establishment in our 
own country ? It cannot be denied. 

But perhaps these monarchs abuse 
their power; perhaps their subjects 
are in the most deplorable situation ? 
The Edinburgh Review asserts that, 
putting out of sight political liberty, 
they are exerting themselves to the 
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utmost for the benefit of their sub- 
jects; and the Morning Chronicle, 
that, u burning and shining light” of 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, declares 
that otir lower orders, that is, the vast 
mass of our population, are, with re- 
gard to law and actual well-being, in 
a much worse condition than those of 
the. continental nations. In truth, the 
ravishing descriptions which this asto- 
nishing paper puts forth touching the 
state of the people who are governed 
by the monarchs, are almost sufficient 
to make us scorn our constitution, and 
sigh for a despotism. 

Notwithstanding all this, perhaps 
we have sufFered grievously by what 
these monarchs have done— perhaps 
the triumph of therevolutionists would 
have been of prodigious benefit to us 
as a nation ? Alas ! even here our 
animosity towards the monarchs can 
find no resting-place. We have gain- 
ed very nearly as much from what 
they have done, as they themselves 
have gained. We owe to them a very 
large portion of our present tranquil- 
lity ; they fought for us even when we 
were against them ; and when they 
smote Liberalism in their own territo- 
ries, they gave the death-wound to 
languishing faction and rebellion here. 

If the revolutionists had been suc- 
cessful in some countries, and had 
continued their struggles in others, 
we should unquestionably have been 
still convulsed, by the endeavours of 
powerful factions, to plunge us into 
revolution. Almost the first things 
that the revolutionists of Spain and 
Portugal thought of after they obtain- 
ed power, were to abuse us and our 
constitution, to administer pity ami 
encouragement to our Radicals, and 
to make severe enactments against our 
trade. The revolutionists of France 
hated us. If any of the more power- 
ful nations of Europe had been revo- 
lutionized, we could scarcely have 
avoided a war with them ; and their 
moral influence alone would have been 
nearly sufficient to give a triumph to 
our own revolutionists. In addition to 
this, the din which, conjointly with 
our friends of the u Liberal System," 
they would have kept up in favour of 
revolutionary doctrines, could hardly 
have failed to kindle rebellion in some 
one or other of our transmarine posses- 
sions. The enemies who were anni- 
hilated by the Holy Alliance, were the 
enemies of the constitution of Eng- 


land, of the trade of England, of the 
general interests of England, and of 
the people of England. 

Nevertheless these monarchs pos- 
sess absolute power— they are despots 
—and therefore we must abuse them. 
No doubt we can do this justifiably — 
no doubt we can bring clean hands to 
the matter — no doubt, as we execrate 
despotism so furiously, we are not des- 
pots ourselves— no doubt the British 
sceptre is not waved over a single 
bondsman. Alas ! — alas ! we — wc who 
are eternally blackening the allied mo- 
narchs, because they will not surren- 
der absolute power at the cost of al- 
most certain destruction, are ourselves 
the despots over millions upon mil- 
lions, to whom we might give free- 
dom at the price of only a part of what 
we possess ! We, the blustering, swag- 
gering devotees of liberty, rule over 
nations by a despotism more search- 
ing and comprehensive than any of 
the continental ones ! I)o we then say 
that we ought to give constitutions to 
the nations of the East ? No ! we 
would advise no such absurdity — we 
would prepare no such scourges for 
them, or injuries for our own country ; 
but we will say that, with regard to 
the abstract question, they have as 
much right to liberty as the nations 
of the continent; and that we have 
a much worse title to be the despots of 
Asia, than the continental monarchs 
have to be the despots of Europe. 
Shame would strike us dumb, were 
we, like our Broughams, Hutchinsons, 
and Littletons, — our liberal Whigs 
and trimming Tories — with our East- 
ern possessions before us, to attempt 
to say to the Emperor of Russia, or 
the Emperor of Austria,— Tliou art a 
despot. 

Here the “ Liberal System** blazes 
out in all its prodigious varieties of 
shape and colour— here, with one hand, 
it darts its thunderB upon our devoted 
land, and, with the other, it holds it up 
to the world's mockery ; and yet it is 
at last, with regard to despotism, here 
miserly to others, and liberal to Eng- 
land. . Its liberality , however, is but 
that of the pickpocket who tucks up 
his colleague to tne gallows for theft, 
and yet continues his vocation. 

Perhaps this matter with regard to 
despotism may be explained by the 
magic of geography — perhaps that 
which is slavery in Europe, is freedom 
in Asia ? Alas, no !— Perhaps we have 
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some exclusive right to be the only 
despots in the universe ? No ! — Per- 
haps we are authorised by some law, 
human or divine, to be the dictators 
of other states in the management of 
tlieir affairs — to command them to 
shape their governments as we please 
— to plunge them into rebellion, an- 
archy, and blood, whenever we may 
take it into our heads to do so— and 
to order the continental monarchs to 
give away their power, and step into 
ruin, whenever we may wish it ? No 
such law was ever heard of. Perhaps 
what is crime here, 16 purity on the 
continent — what is falsehood here, is 
truth on the continent— what is de- 
structive here, is beneficial on the 
continent — the opinions and institu- 
tions that are proscribed here, ought 
to be protected on the continent? 
Heaven and earth say the contrary. 

Then the “ Liberal System” is not 
less false and wicked, tlian detestable 
and ruinous. 

We know well enough that the pu- 
ling, milk-and-water sarcasms, which 
our Tory prints and Tory people cast 
upon the continental monaTchs, are a 
sacrifice to the idol of the day — Conci- 
liation* It is no doubt mighty liberal 
ii: a Tory to go strutting and smirk- 
ing to the altar of Jacobin licentious- 
ness, to throw upon it the fair fame 
of a king or an emperor. It is likely 
enough hugely pleasant and profitable 
lor a Tory to go trundling along be- 
fore the blast of popular clamour, and 
amidst the greetings of Whigs and 
Radicals. But if this were even fight- 
ing for the cause of liberty, we would 
not imitate it. We would hear both 
sides, scrutinize the evidence, take 
into account all the circumstances of 
the case, and decide as our conscience 
should direct, even though the whole 
nation should be against us. If we 
could not maintain our cause without 
sacrificing truth and justice — without 
bribing our enemies by the immola- 
tion of the innocent — we would, like 
honest meu, throw down our arms and 
abandon it. But the prejudice that has 
been got up against the continental 
monarchs, is, in our judgment, calcu- 
lated to do vital injury to genuine li- 
berty ; and it is, moreover, calculated 
to have the most baleful effects on our 
foreign policy and our national in- 
terests. 

In the late contest between the Al- 
lied Monarchs and the Liberals, both 


sides distinctly placed before us their 
political creed. On the one hand we 
had the French constitution, its func- 
tionaries and principles ; and on the 
other we had the Spanish constitution, 
its functionaries and principles. Now, 
which agreed in essentials with, and 
which were in essentials hostile to, our 
own ; and, what is of equal conse- 
quence, which were the best calculated 
for establishing real and permanent li- 
berty? The principles which these 
monarchs put forth touching constitu- 
tional government, in France, Spain, 
and Portugal, bore no remote resem- 
blance, not merely to those of English 
Toryism, bat to these which are, in 
words or effect, promulgated by the 
English constitution ; while the prin- 
ciples of the Liberals were such as our 
constitution, and both Toryism and 
Whiggism, pronounce to be false and 
ruinous. 

If the whole weight of England had 
been thrown into the scale, in favour 
of such constitutions as the French 
one, and against such as the Spanish 
one, we should h&ve rendered essential 
service to liberty on the continent ; we 
should have checked both the Mo- 
narchs and die J liberals ; and weshould 
have done much towards bringing the 
only able constitution-makers into the 
field, the rich, knowing, experienced, 
and disinterested. But our weight 
went with the Liberals ; we execrated 
the French constitution os a despotism, 
cried up the Spanish one to the skies, 
were even the most extravagant in fa- 
vour of republics, embraced the fana- 
tical and profligate deists and demo- 
crats as brothers, and treated with 
scorn all the rest of the people. By 
this we did the most vital injury to li- 
berty on the continent ; we filled the 
people with the most false and ruinous 
notions respecting it, we marshalled 
them under the most vile and incapa- 
ble leaders, we sent them in pursuit 
of the most pernicious institutions, and 
we rendered the exercise of severity, 
on the part of the governments, un- 
avoidable. 

If our constitution stand upon Li- 
beralism and Republicanism, wc do 
Well to range ourselves with the Li- 
berals and Republicans ; but if not, 
we are digging away the foundations 
of this constitution. We hear, m 
truth, abundance of general cant about 
this constitution being the best in the 
world,; but where can we find the man, 
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among either Whigs or Tories, who 
will defend its component parts, its 
maxims, and the principles which form 
its basis, item by item r Where shall 
we find the man who recommends its 
adoption to other states, and who does 
not laud, in the most riotous manner, 
the principles which it proscribes and 
abhorB? If the creed of the Liberals 
and Republicans be a true one, our con- 
stitutional creed is a false one— If their 
forms of government ought to be esta- 
blished, ours ought to be abolished— 
if-we cry up their principles, we cry 
down our own — and if we fight for 
them, we fight against ourselves. Li- 
berality, potent magician though it be, 
cannot confute us. Our raving in fa- 
vour of the Liberals and Republicans is 
in tact teaching liberalism and repub- 
licanism to the nation at large ; and if 
this produce its natural fruits, it will 
in the end destroy our constitution, 
and, deny it who will, our liberties. 

* € What a lovely spectacle would it 
be," exclaims Lord Holland, in one of 
his fine phrenzics, “ to see England 
at the head of a swarm of republics !" 
— Charmingly liberal — beautifully ro- 
mantic — but, alas ! fearfully ruinous. 
A free monarchy may exist amidst 
despotisms, but it is scarcely possible 
for it to exist amidst republics. In the 
first case, the feelings of the people of 
the surrounding states will be in fa- 
vour of it, and the enthusiasm of those 
who live under it will be on the alert 
for its defence ; but in the other case, 
the feelings of the surrounding people 
will be against it, and its own subjects 
will seek its destruction. If we wish 
to preserve our monarchy as it now 
exists, we must choose our associates 
amidst monarchies that are not more 
limited than our own. If the power 
of the crown were less among our 
neighbours, than with us, it would 
speedily be here reduced to the same 
point ; if several of the continental 
states were republics, we should soon 
have the same form of government ; 
and if we estrange ourselves from mo- 
narchies, and cultivate friendship and 
interchange of feeling and sentiment 
with republics alone, we shall scarcely 
fail of becoming ourselves a republic. 

The cry, however, now is, on almost 
all hands — Have nothing to do with 
the continental monarchs !— It is made 
a matter of reproach to the 4ate Mar- 
quis of Londonderry that he was per- 
sonally acquainted with them, and it 


is actually made a merit in Mr Can- 
ning that he knows them not. Pre- 
posterous nonsense ! They have suf- 
fered our free constitution to exist for 
centuries without molesting it — they 
have fought for the constitution of 
France— they have wished to see si- 
milar ones in Spain and Portugal — 
and the King of Prussia is at this very 
moment making a large surrender of 
political power to his subjects — yet we 
arc to believe that they wish to destroy 
our liberty ! Could folly, on the one 
hand, and gullibility, on the other, go 
farther ? 

How many years have passed away 
since we humbly sued to these u De- 
spots" for their friendship? How many 
years have passed away since they 
fought in person for us and our lilx r- 
ties, as well as for themselves ? How 
many years have passed away since 
they profusely poured the blood and 
treasures of their realms for our bene- 
fit as well as their own ? We did not 
then curse them for being despots — 
wc did not then quarrel with them for 
drawing tlieirswordsagainstl dbcralism 
— against the principles of the French 
Revolution. Is all this so soon forgot- 
ten ? Has it so soon vanished from our 
remembrance, that to them we owe a 
large share of our wealth, greatness, 
glory, and happiness ? Gratitude, alas ! 
seems not to be numbered among our 
good feelings. 

It has hitherto been thought wise 
and necessary in us to have as power- 
ful a party as possible among the con- 
tinental nations. Austria above all 
other countries was called the natural 
triend and ally of England, and we 
were to cultivate the closest intimacy 
with her regardless of her despotism. 
How often has not this Austria fought 
at our side ! Ho# often has she not 
raised the standard to collect for us 
allies in a war for existence ! How of- 
ten has she not risked all, and nearly 
lost all, in our cause as well as her 
own? Well, now we are to have a 
brilliant new system of foreign policy, 
which shall strip us of every conti- 
nental friend, which shall leave us 
without a vestige of influence on the 
continent, which shall league the 
whole continent against us. Austria 
is to be the especial object of our de- 
testation ; for her all the bitterest 
epithets of the Statesmen of Cockaigne 
are reserved. We are to goad the 
continental powers into a community 
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of interest against us, instead of di- 
viding them — we are to plant every- 
thing between them and ourselves 
that can yield war, instead of cultiva- 
ting their friendship ; — and we are to 
do this, that we may be enabled to 
coquet with, smile upon, and pension 
such people as the Spanish, French, 
and Italian revolutionists ; and to hold 
soft alliance with a parcel of helpless 
republics, which, barring their trade, 
can only draw us into scrapes and dif- 
ficulties. Burke was wont to speak 
of pedlar systems, but really this is 
not a pedlar system ; the pedlar looks 
for gain, but at any rate here is a mar- 
vellous lack of selfishness and covetous- 
ness. Here is liberality with a ven- 
geance ! National interests ! as we 
have already said, — what are national 
interests when they clash with the 
“ Liberal System ? ” What are national 
interests to Liberalism and Revolu- 
tionism ? 

Of course, as wc make such a stu- 
pendous fuss about trade, we have no 
trade with the continental nations — 
of course we do not wish to trade with 
them — of course they could not injure 
our trade in other quarters — of course 
they could not deprive us of any colonies 
— of coursewe could not derive benefit 
from any of them in any war we might 
be engaged in — of course, if we went 
to war with them, we could conquer 
them in a moment— of course we have 
everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose by going to war — and of course 
we have a right to quarrel with the 
continental inonarchs for being des- 
pots, and everything to hope for from 
such quarrel. 

If all these be not matters of course, 
what arc we doing ? what madness has 
seized us ? and to what losses and ca- 
lamities arc wc rushing ? 

Oh, glorious (t Liberal System !” liew 
gigantic is thy wisdom ! How fasci- 
nating are thy benefits ! 

We will examine, on the present 
occasion, only one more of the various 
species of fruit which this system pro- 
duces. 

The grand principle on which it 
stands is, to value men and things in 
proportion to their worthlessness and 
dangerous character. It puffs such 
men as Burdett, Hobhouse, Hume, 
Wilson, Lord Cochraue, &c. as first- 
rate statesmen and patriots — it exe- 
crates such as Lord Eldon, the Duke 
of Wellington, the late Marquis of 


Londonderry, Lord Liverpool, See. as 
fools, knaves, and bigots. It daubs 
such writers as Lord Byron, Moore, 
and Lady Morgan, with every kind of 
panegyric— it blackens such as South- 
ey and Gifford in every possible way. 
If you be a religious man, it smiles at 
your fanaticism, or rails against your 
bigotry — if you be a moral man, it 
cracks jests on your weakness— if you 
be an infidel, it compliments you on 
your freedom from prejudice — and if 
you be unprincipled, debauched, and 
licentious, it dubs you a most profit- 
able and enlightened member of so- 
ciety. There, is scarcely any virtue 
that it does not decry, or any vice that 
it does not praise ; and there is scarcely 
any merit that it does not attack, or 
any guilt that it does not justify. In 
a word, if you reverse all that our 
greatest statesmen have laid down with 
regard to politics, and all that our 
wisest philosophers and moralists have 
taught in respect to the well-being of 
society, you have the “ Liberal System” 
before you in splendid fulness and per- 
fection. 

We have now, we hope, given a home- 
thrust to the monstrous bladder of the 
" Liberal System.” — of Liberality; we 
have, we trust, done something towards 
lessening its enormous inflation, and 
we will stab it again and again before 
we take our leave of it. Never before 
in our days were such immense sacri- 
fices of principles— of national interests 
— of the foundations of society — and 
of the best feelings and possessions of 
mankind, made to anything, as are 
now made to this skin-and-wind god 
— Liberality . Our national existence 
was endangered and the swords of 
nearly the whole world were turned 
against us, yet wc fought like heroes 
for our principles, our institutions, our 
church, and our monarchy ; but now, 
when we revel in almost every benefit 
that even miracle could give us, and 
when nearly every nation upon earth 
wishes to be our friend, we must adopt 
the opinions and people that we then' 
fought against, and slap every one in 
the face who can prove a dangerous 
enemy. What all this will lead to if 
it be not checked, may be discovered 
without the aid of prophecy ; and it 
matters not who may support it, lie is 
the friend of England and of mankind, 
who resists it to the utmost. 

Y. Y. Y. 
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About this time there arose a great 
sough and surmise, that some loons 
were playing false with the kirkyard, 
howking up the bodies from their 
damp graves, and harling them away 
to the College. Words canna describe 
the fear, ana the dool, and the misery 
it caused. All flocked to the kirk yett ; 
and the friends of the newly buried 
stood by the mods, which were yet 
dark, and the brown newly-cast divots, 
that had not yet ta'en root, looking, 
with mournful faces, to descrive any 
tokens of sinking in. 

I'll never forget it. I was standing 
by when three young lads took sliools, 
and, lifting up the truff, proceeded to 
howk down to the coffin, wherein they 
had laid the grey hairs of their mother. 
They looked wild and bewildered like, 
and the glance of their ecn was like 
that of folk out pf a mad-house ; and 
nane dared in the world to have spoken 
to them. They didna even speak to 
ane anither; but wrought on wi' a 
great hurry, till the spades struck on 
the coffin lid — which was broken. The 
dead-daithes were there huddled a'the- 
gither in a nook, but the dead was 
gane. I took haud of Willie Walker's 
arm, and lookit down. There was a 
cauld sweat all ower me ; — losh me ! 
but I was terribly frighted and eerie. 
Three mair were opened, and a' just 
alike; save and except that of a wee 
unkirstened wean, which was aff bo- 
dily, coffin and a*. 

There was a burst of righteous in- 
dignation throughout the parish ; nor 
without reason. Tell me that doctors 
and graduates maun lia’e the dead; 
but tell it not to Mansie Waucli, that 
our hearts maun he trampled in the 
mire of scorn, and our best feelings 
laughed at, in order that a bruise may 
be properly plaistered up, or a sair 
head cured. Verily, the remedy is 
waur than the disease. 

. But what remead ? It was to watch 
in the session-house, with loaded guns, 
night about, three at a time. I never 
likit to gang into the kirkyard after 
. darkening, let a be to sit there through 
, a Jang winter night, windy and rainy 
may be, wi' nane but the dead 
^prouna us. Sauf us ! it was an unco 
* thought, and garred a’ my flesh creep ; 
but the cause was gude—my corruj)- 
tionwas raised — and I was determined 
„ no to be dauntoned. 


I counted and counted, but tlie 
dread day at length came, and I was 
summonsed. All the leevciang after- 
noon, when ca'ing the needle upon 
the labroad, I tried to whistle Jenny 
Nettles, Niel Gow, and ither funny 
tunes, and whiles crooned to mysell 
between hands ; but my consternation 
was visible, and a* wadna do. 

It was in November ; and the cauld 
glimmering sun sank behind the Pent- 
lands. The trees had been shorn of 
their frail leaves ; and the misty night 
was closing fast in upon the dull and 
short day; but the candles glittered 
at the shop windows, and leery-light- 
the-lamps was brushing fib out with 
his ladder in his oxter, and bleczing 
flamboy sparking out behind him. I 
felt a kind of qualm of faintness and 
down-shiking about my heart and sto- 
mach, to the dispelling of which 1 
took a thimblefull of spirits, and, ty- 
ing my red comforter about my neck, 
I marched briskly to the session-house. 
A neighbour, (Andrew Goldie, the 
pensioner,) lent me his piece, and 
loaded it to me. He took tent that it 
was only half-cock, and I wrapped a 
napkin round the dog-head, for it was 
raining. No being acquaint wi’ guns, 
I keepit the muzzle aye away from 
me; as every man’s duty is no to 
throw his precious life in jeopardy. 

A furm was set before the session- 
house fire, which bleezcd brightly, 
nor had I ony thought that such an 
unearthly place could have been made 
to look half so comfortable either by 
coal or candle ; so my speerits rose up 
as if a weight had been ta'en aft* them, 
and I wondered, in my bravery, that 
a man like me could be ufeard of ony- 
tliing. Nobody wps there but a touzy, 
ragged, halflins callant of thirteen, 
(for I speered his age,) wi' a desperate 
dirty face, and lang carrotty hair, tear- 
ing a speldrin wi’ his teeth, which 
lookit lang and sharp aneugh, and 
throwing the skin and lugs in til the 
fire. 

We sat for amaist an hour tbegither, 
cracking the best way we could in sic 
a place ; nor was onybody mair likely 
to cast up. The night was now pit- 
mirk; the wind soughed amid the hcad- 
stanes and railings of the gentry, (for 
we maun a' dee) ; and the black cor- 
bies in the steeple-holes cackled and 
crawed in a fearsome manner. A* at 
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ance we heard a lonesome sound ; and 
my heart began to play pit-pat — ray 
skin grew a’ rough, like a poukit 
chickeu— and I felt as if I didna ktn 
what was the matter with me. It was 
only a false alarm, however, being the 
warning of the clock; and, in a mi- 
nute or twa thereafter, the bell struck 
ten. Oh, but it was a lonesome and 
dreary sound! E very chap gaed through 
my breast like the dunt of a fore- 
ham mer. 

Then up and spak the red-hea led 
laddie : — “ It's no fair ; anither should 
hae come by this time. I wad riu awa 
hame, only I'm frighted to gang out 
my lane.' — Do ye think the doup of 
chat candle wad carry i' my cap ?” 

“ Na, na, lad ; we maun bide here, 
as we are here now. — Leave me alane? 
Lord safe us! and the vett lockit, and 
the bethrel Bleepin' wi the key in his 
biteek pouches!— W’e cauna win out 
now though we would/* answered I, 
trying to look brave, though half 
frightened out of my seven senses; — 
u Sit down, sit down ; I*vc baith 
whisky and porter wi' me. Hae, man, 
there's a cauker to keep your heart 
warm ; and set down that bottle," 
quoth I, wiping the saw-dust aff n't 
with my hand, " to get a toast ; I'se 
warrant it for Deacon Juffrey's best 
brown stout." 

The wind blew higher, and like a 
hurricane ; the rain began to fall in 
perfect spouts ; the auld kirk rumbled, 
and rowed, and made a sad coughing ; 
and the bourtrie tree behind the house, 
where auld Cockburn that cuttit his 
throat was buried, creakit and crazed 
in a frightful manner ; but as to the 
roaring in the burn, it was past a* 
power of description. To make bad 
worse, just in the heart of the bratile, 
the grating sound of the yett turning 
on its rusty hinges was but too plain- 
ly heard. What was to be done ? I 
thought of our baith rinning away ; 
and then of our locking oursells in, 
and firing through the door ; but wha 
was to pull the trigger ? 

Gudeness watch ower us ! I trura- 
ble yet when I think on*t. We were 
perfectly between the deil and the 
deep sea— either to stand and fire our 
gun, or rin and be shot at* It was 
really a hang choice. As I stood swi- 
thering and shaking, the laddie ran to 
the door, and, thrawing round the 
key, clappit his back tilit. Oh ! how 
I lookit at him, as he stude, for a 
Vol. XVI. 


gliff, like a magpie hearkening wi* his 
lug cockit up, or rather like a terrier 
watching a rotten. “ They're co-i 
ming ! they ‘re coming P' he cried out, 
** cock the piece, ye sumph while 
the red hair rose up from h spow like 
feathers; “ they're coming, I hear 
them tramping on the gravel J ' Out he 
stretched his arms against the wall, 
and brizzed his back agiiust the door 
like mad ; as if he had been Sampson 
pushing ower the pillars in the house 
of Dagon. “ For the Lord's sake, 
prime the gun," he cried out, “ or 
our throats will be cut frae lug to lug 
before we can cry Jack Kobison ! See 
that there’s printing in the pan.” 

I did the best I could ; but my hale 
strength could hardly lift up the piece,, 
which waggled to and through like a 
cock's tail on a rainy day ; my knees 
knockit against ane anither, and though 
I was resigned to dee — I trust I was 
resigned to dee— od, but it was a 
frightin' thing to be out of ane's bed, 
and to be murdered in a session -house, 
at the dead hour of night, by un- 
yearthly resurrcction-men, or rather 
let me call them deevils incarnate, 
wrapt up in dreadnoughts, wi' blackit 
faces, pistols, big sticks, and other 
deadly weapons. 

A snuff, snuffing was heard ; and, 
through below the door, I saw a piir 
of glancing black e’en. Od, but my 
heart nearly loupit aff the bit — a 
snouff, ami a gur, gurring, and ower 
a' the p ain tramp of a man's heavy 
tackets anil cuddy heels amang the 
gravel. Then came a great slap like 
thunder on the wall ; and the laddie, 
quitting his grip, fell down, cryinff, 
** Fire, fire! — murder! h >Jy murder !" 

“ Whase tiiere ?" growled a deep 
rough voice; ii open, I'm a f reend*" 

I tried to speak, but could not; 
something like a happenny row was. 
sticking in my throat, so I tried to 
cough it up, but it wadna come. “ Gie 
the pass- word then," said the laddie, 
staring as if his eeu wad loupen out ; 
“ gie the pass-word ?" 

First cam a loud whissle, and then 
“ Copraahagen," answered the voice. 
Oh ! what a relief ! The laddie started 
up, like ane crazy wi' joy. “ Ou ! ou !” 
cried he, thrawing round the key, and 
rubbing his hands ; “ by jingo, it's the 
bethrel— it's the bethrel — it's auld 
Isaac himsell." 

First rushed in. the dog, and than; 
Isaac, wi' his glazed hat, slouched. 
3 N 
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ower his brow, and his horn bouet 
glimmering by his knee. Has the 
French land it, do ye think? Losli 
keep us a',” said he, wi* a smile on his 
half-idiot face, (for he was a kind of 
a sort of a natural, wi* an infirmity in 
his leg,) “ od sauf us, man, put by 
your gun. Ye dinna mean to shoot 
me, do ye ? What are ye ubout here 
wi* the door lockit ? I just keppit four 
resurrectioners leaping ower ilie wa*.” 

“ Gude guide us,** I said, taking a 
lung breath to drive the blude frae 
my heart, and something relieved by 
Isaac's company — “ Come now, Isaac, 
ye*re just gieing us a fright. Isn’t 
that true, Isaae ?’* 

“ Yes, I*m joking — and what for 
no? — but they might have been, for 
onything ye wad hae hindered them 
to the conirair, I’m thinking. Na, 
na, ye maunna lock the door ; that’s 
no fair play.” 

When the door was put ajee, and 
the furm set iorenent the fire, I gaed 
Isaac a dram to keep his heart up on 
sic a cauld stormy night. Od, but lie 
was a droll fallow, Isaac. He sung 
and leuch as if he had been boozing 
in Luckie Tliampson’s, wi* some of 
Ids drucken cronies. Feint a hair 
gaed he about auld kirks, or kirk- 
yards, or vouts, or through-stanes, or 
dead fock in their winding-sheets, wi’ 
the wet grass growing ower them ; and 
at last I began to brighten up a wee 
inysell, so when he had gone ower a 
good few funny stories, I said to him, 
quoth I, “ JVlony folk, I daresay, mak 
mair noise about their sitting un in a 
kirk-yard than its a* worth. Tliere’s 
nae tiling here to harm us ?” 

* c I beg to differ wi’ ye there,” an- 
swered Isaac, taking out his horn mull 
from his coat pouch, and tapping on 
tlie lid in a queer style — " I could gie 
anither version of that story. Did ye 
no ken of three young doctors — Eirish 
students— alang wi* some resurrec- 
tioners, as waff and wild asthemsells, 
firing shottie for shot tie wi* the guard 
at Kirkmabrecke, and lodging three 
(dugs in ane of their backs, forbye fi- 
ring a ramrod through anither ane's 
hat?” 

This was a wee alarming—" No,” 
quoth 1 ; " no, Isaac, man : I ne'er 
beard oV* 

" But, let alane resurrectioners, do 
ye no think there is sic a (thing as 
ghdsts ? Guide ye, man, my granny 
could hae -tel led as muckle about them 


as wad bae filled a minister's sermons 
from June to January.” 

“ Kay — kay — that's a* buff," I said. 
" Are there nae cutty-stool businesses 
— are th ere nae marriages gau n , I saac ? " 
for I was keen to change the sub- 
ject. 

“ Ye may kay — kay, as ye like, 
though ; I can just tell ye this — ye'll 
mind auld Armstrong wi* the leather 
breeks, and the brown three- story 
wig — him that was the gr:: ve- digger ? 
Weel, he saw a ghaist wi’ his lceving 
een — aye, and what's better, in this 
very kirk-yard too. It was a cauld 
spring morning, and daylight just 
coming in, whan he cam to the yett 
yonder, thinking to meet his man, 
paidling Jock — but he had sleepit in, 
and was na there. Weel, to the wast 
corner ower yonder he gacd,and throw- 
ing his coat ower a headstane, and his 
hat on the tap o*t, he dug away tfi* 
Ids spade, throwing out the mools, 
and the coffin handles, and the green 
banes, and sic like, till he stoppit a 
wee to tak breath. — What ! are yc 
whistling to yoursell ?” quo* Isaac to 
me, “ and no hearing what's God’s 
truth ?’* 

“ On, aye,” said I, €t but ye didna 
tell me if onybody was cried last Sun- 
day ?” — 1 wad hac gien every farthing 
I bad made by the needle, to hae been 
at that blessed time in my bed wi’ my 
wife and weans. Ay, how I was gru- 
ing ! I mostly chacked aff my tongue 
in cluttering — But a* wad not do. 

" Weel, speaking of ghaists — when 
he was resting on his spade he looked 
up to the steeple, to see what a clock 
it was, wondering what way Jock liad- 
na come, when lo ! and behold, in the 
lang diced window of the kirk yonder, 
he saw a lady a’ in white, wi* her 
hands clasped thegither, looking out 
to the kirk-yard at him. 

ts He could na believe his cen, so he 
rubbit them wi* his sark sleeve, but 
she was still there bodily, and keeping 
oe ee on him, and anither on his road 
to the yett ; he drew his coat and hat 
to him below his arm, and aff like 
mad, throwing the shool half a mile 
ahint him. Jock fund that; for he 
was coming singing in at the yett, 
when his maister ran clean ower the 
tap o* him, and capsized him like a 
loom barrel ; and never stoppit, till 
he was in at his aiu house, and the 
door baith bolted and barred at hit 
tail. 
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u Did ye ever hear the like of that, 
Mansic? Wee], man, 1*11 explain the 
hale history o*t to ye. Ye see— Od ! 
how sound that calknt’s sleeping,** 
continued Isaac ; “ he*s snoring like a 
nine-year auld.'* 

I was glad he had stonpit, for I was 
like to sink through the grund \vi* 
fear ; but nn, it wadna do. 

“ Dinna ye ken — sauf us ! what a 
fearsome night this is ! The trees *11 
be a* broken. What a noise in the 
lum ! I dare say there’s someauM hag 
of a witch-wife gaun to come rumble 
doun't. It’s no the first time, 1*11 
swear. Hae ye a silver sixpence ? 
Wad ye like that ?*' he bawled up the 
chumley. “ Yell hac heard/* said 
he, “ lang ago, that a wee murdered 
wean was buried — didtia ye hear a 
voice? — was buried below that cor- 
ner — the hearth-stane there, where 
the laddy’s lying on ?** 

I had now lost my breath/ so that 
I couldna stop him. 


“ Ye never heard tell o't, didna 
ye? Weel, I*se tel ft ye— Sauf us, 
what swurls of smoke coming doun 
the chitnlcy — I could swear something 
no canny's stopping up the lum hem 
—Gang out, and sec !’* 

At that moment, a clap like thun- 
der was heard — the candle was dri- 
ven owtr — the sleeping laddie roar- 
ed ** Help !” and “ Murder !*' and 
“ Thieves!" and, as the turm on which 
we were sitting played flee backwards, 
crippled Laic hallowed out, ie I'm 
dead ! — I*m killed ! — shot through the 
head ! — 01) ! oh ! oh !'* 

Surely I had iainted away ; for, 
when I came to mysell, I found my 
red comforter loosed ; my face a* wet 
—Isaac rubbing down his waistcoat 
wi* his sleeve — the laddie swigging ale 
out of a bicker — and the brisk brown 
stout, which, by casting its cork, had 
caused a* the alarm, whizz— whizz— 
whizzing in the chumlcy lug. 


TI1E CONCESSIONS OF A CANTAB. 

-me tabula saccr 
Votiva pari imlicat uvula 
Suspemlissa potemi 
Vi'stiinciila mans Deo, — Ho hack. 


tc Wiiat everybody says, must be 
true.’* — So runs the proverb ; and if 
that be true, I really can perceive no 
reason why that which everybody 
does, should not also be accounted ne- 
cessarily correct. And as everybody,* 
from the “ Justified Sinner,” down to 
the “ Opium-Eater” and the " Foot- 
man,” have thought proper to confess 
— I, who am a newly-graduated Can- 
tab, and who have as much to answer 
for (God help me !) as the worst of 
them, may, perhaps, be allowed to con- 
fess also. Besides, they say, that to 
unburdenone's conscience, and to pour 
forth one’s follies and one’s sins into 
the attentive ear of a confessor, docs, 
like tincture of rhubarb to the disor- 
dered bowels, adnunister a balm, a 
comfort, and a relief, which is at once 
indescribable, and “ devoutly to be 
wished/* All this, as far as regards 
the rhubarb, I can perfectly under- 
stand, and cordially assent to ; as to 
the confession, I am determined to 
try its boasted effects, and to quack 
myself at least for once. If this be a 
wise resolution, my conduct in the se- 


lection of a confessor must, I am but?, 
strike everybody as being extremely 
judicious. A confessor should be a 
discreet and uncommunicating indivi- 
dual ; and as secrecy is to be looked 
upon as his primary and indispensable 
qualification, I have made choice of 
the public for my confessor, because I 
have a well-grounded conviction that 
it will go no 'further. 

But — avaunt, ye ancient peda- 
gogues, who “ prepare young gentle- 
men for the universities’* — yc phlebo- 
tomists, with crabbed Greek in your 
mouths— with crabbed frontispieces 
to those animated Lexicons and Gra- 
duses, your heads— and with crabbed 
sticks and long birches iti your hands 
—avaunt ! — for here you will he 
shocked with a recreant disciple, who, 
forgetting all yottr warnings, and all 
your instructions, never read a single 
hour in the day — who cut Chapel, Hall, 
Lectures, and Gates, day after day, 
and night after night — who persisted 
in playing at billiards at Chesterton— 
in attending Newmarket meetings— 
in hunting twice a- week — and in en- 
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Courfcging, fexciting, and patronizing 
vine parties and mid-night revels, in- 
stead of cramming for examinations, 
writing for prize poems, and reading 
for honours. 

With this warning I conclude my 
'prefact 1 , and now begin, as in private 
duty bound, with 

My Initiation . 

When I reached Cambridge, my 
first business was to beat up the quar- 
■ ters of my old school-fellows who had 
been emancipated from the thraldom 
of our common pedagogue, Doctor 
Jones, twelve months before that fa- 
vour was extended to Pill Garlic. The 
awkwardness one feels at entering the 
University is the most unpleasant, and 
(for the first day) the most invincible 
sensation that can be imagined ; lie- 
sides, I had heard a great deal of the 
College* sparks, and of the tricks and 
cheats that were commonly practised 
upon unsophisticated and unsuspect- 
ing Fresh-men ; so that I had deter- 
mined to put myself under the gui- 
dance and protection of some of my 
old friends who were second- ^ear- 
men, and, consiquently, not to he ta- 
ken in. But at every room in College 
to which l directed my steps, I found 
the door sported,,* and every lodging- 
house-keeper, of whom I had occasion 
to inquire, returned me the same an- 
swer. “ Gone to Newmarket, and 
will not be back till evening," was the 
reply to all inquiries. Finding, there- 
fore, that I had no chance of meeting 
with any one to whom I was person- 
ally known before night, I resolved to 
run all hazards, and resigned in y self 
into the hands of the College Mer- 
cury, a sort of Fresh-mans Vade-me- 
cum, or Young Gownsman's best Com- 
panion ; who, having heard of my ar- 
rival, had been, dogging me at every 
turn, and seemed determined not to 
lose sight of me for a moment. 


This worthy personage 1 shall in- 
troduce to the reader under the name 
of Mr Ferret ; and, in doing this, I am 
merely repaying the civility he exer- 
cised towards me in making me ac- 
quainted with some fifty individuals 
within the space of an hour — “ Col- 
lege Laundress , sir— Sempstress, sir 
— Grocer , sir — Want a gyp,\ wont 
you , sir f — This here's one of them as 
belongs to Trinity — very honest young 
fellow, sir — College hai r-cutter , sir. &c. 
See. — and so on ad infinitum , which, in 
this case is the Latin for “ even down 
to the shoe black." 

This Ferret was, in every sense of the 
word, the “ Fresh-man*s Directory 
his business was to point out the col- 
lege-tradesmen to new-comevs ; — he 
attended them to choose their rooms, 
and performed a variety of other little 
offices, the trouble of which bore an 
inverse ratio to the pay he received. 
He first carried me to a tailor ; and 
here the ceremony of introduction, by 
the worthy Ferret, first began — “ Mr 
Shears, college- tailor, sir" — “ This 
here's Mr Mabbry o’ Trinity." — Mr 
Shears was a very forward, but smooth- 
spoken sort of tailor, (as, indeed, they 
all are, except when they come tor 
money,) who assured me, among other 
things, that he had turned out coats 
which had passed for Stultz's own cut ; 
and concluded a very mooest,butsome- 
wliat protracted, encomium upon his 
own talents, (which, by the bye, is 
written, committed to memory, and 
annually recited to Fresh- men by mas- 
ters, men and errand boys,) by decla- 
ring, that he should be most happy to 
wait upon me. This was the only part 
of his oration that I gave the slightest 
credit to ; nnd he did not even speak the 
truth in this ; for be grumbled most 
unhappily because he had to trait upon 
me some twenty or thirty tinns, per- 
haps, for hia money. Of Mr Shears, 
1 procured a cap and gown ; and hav- 
ing contemplated my new costume in 


* Sported ~ The door being sported, simply means that it wat shut. The rooms in 
College are like the chambers in the Inns of Court, having an outer-door and an inner 
one. The outer is called the sporting door , and is a very useful barricado against duns. 
They are used by reading men to keep out idle visitors ; and by others to prevent the 
entrance of visitors of a more troublesome nature, before mentioned, 

•f Gyp— A gyp is a man who brushes clothes, wakes men tor chapel, runs of errands, 
and waits at table. His perquisites are innumerable ; but he is a necessary part of every 
gownsman's establishment. The word gyp is classical, however barbarous it may 
sordid, being derived from yv^ t « a vulture” u a bird of prey and no person who 
bit had the misfymne to retain one in his seryiee will think this etymology at all 
foroed* 
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the glass, I sallied forth with some 
awkwardness, but with considerable 
pride, to search the rooms in the town. 
The College was already full. In the 
course of our perambulations, I saw a 
great many very neat and coimnOdiouB 
apiirtinents, which 1 fended would 
suit me extremely well ; but Ferret 
was of a different opinion. He had al- 
ways some objection against them— 
the street was either too noisy, or too 
dull — or the distance from College 
would be uncommon inconvenient for 
morning chapel — or the landlady was 
none o i the most 'commodating — or 
fif y other things, which it was purga- 
tory to listen to, and with the repeti- 
tion of which I shall not trouble the 
reader — As Dido said to the Trojans, 
“ Non ignara mali, tniseris succurrete 
disco” —Suffice it to observe, that al- 
though I really felt grateful to Ferret 
*f*or tlie very extraordinary trouble he 
was taking to procure me a comfort- 
able settlement, I became at last so 
fugged and annoyed with running up 
and down stairs, that I told my “ fklus 
Achates,” that if he did not know of 
any rooms which he thought would 
suit, I should certainly brave all the 
noise, and the dulness of the streets— 
the unaccommodating dispositions of 
the landladies, together with the in- 
convenience of the distance, and secure 
the first rooms that came in my way. 

“ Why, as to knowing o' rooms, 
sir,” replied Ferret, “ I can't say but 
I do know o' some unaccountable nice 
’uns, — only you see, sir, we never 
thinks it right to interfere— we wishes 
gen’ Imen to choose for themselves 
like.” With this, he quickened his 
pace, and after leading me through 
two or three dirty little streets, usher- 
ed me into a set of apartments which 
were of themselves interior, perhaps, 
to the worst of those which I h.id al- 
ready rejected. As to their situation — 
a baker's shop was on one side, an J a 
tallow chandler's on the other. How- 
ever, I took them immediately, and 
contented myself with setting Ferret 
down as a barbarian of execrable taste. 
But I was entirely mistaken ; for when 
I asked what was my landlady’s name, 
Ferret, screwing up his mouth into 


Something between 4 fthnptt and a 
grin, replied, “ 7’m landlord, sit— this 
here's my house— ^find it Wery com- 
fortable, I assure you — honourable Mr 
Rattle lodged here last, sir — ft whs him 
as made all them holes in the chimley- 
piece, and as drew them there queer 
faces on the ceiling — an't they funny, 
sir ? — but they’re wery nice rooms for 
all that, sir, though I suyB so, as don't 
ought to say it perhaps — Wish you 
good day, sir.” — Exit Ferret. 

I was at once so ashamed and so an- 
gry, that I Was utterly unable to reply, 
It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
convince myself that Ferret really be- 
lieved these* to be the beat rooms I had 
seen. They were his own — and Ferret 
had talcen me in, in every sense of the 
word. In spite of all my boasted pru- 
dence, and my previous knowledge 
concerning the college-servants, I had 
been made a dupe of befoie I had been 
in Cambridge two hours. — The fact 
was too glaring to be denied — I threw 
my cap and gown upon the floor in 
disgust, anrl myself upon the sofa- 
tried to sleep — a sure remedy for ill- 
temper — but it would not do; — and 
trivia] as the circumstance may ap- 
pear, it haunted me perpetually ; so 
that, resuming the academic garb, I 
determined to take a walk, and amaze 
myself with contemplating the Cam- 
bridge lions. 

But here again a new mortification 
was in store for me. Alas ! ye unhappy 
Fresh-men, how much are ye to be pi- 
tied ! To say nothing of your first 
year's examination, with plucking* 
and the little-go* in perspective ; the 
miseries you endure, and the mistakes 
you perpetrate during the first two or 
three days, are matters which a gra- 
duate even can scarcely look back 
upon without a shudder. I had scarce- 
ly proceeded a dozen paces, when I 
observed the eyes of everybody upon 
me. The gownsmen looked, smiled, 
and passed on ; the snobs t stood still, 
and grinned ; and two lounging, care- 
less fellow-commonerB, who were co- 
ming towards me, fairly burst out in- 
to an open laugh, and exclaimed, in 
passing, " My God, how fresh !” — 
This inexplicable and unlocked fbr 


• To be pliu'kt, is to be found wanting in the examination ecales-^and the little-go, 
is a new classical examination lately instituted at Cambridge. 

For the benefit of the unsophisticated reader, a snob is, at Cambridge, everybody 
&!*6 iff mi ft govmtiutk. It > 
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behaviour, actually stupified roe. I 
knew not whether to return or pro- 
ceed, when Ferret put his head over 
my shoulder, and told roe that my 
gown was wrong side outwards This 
communication decided my destina- 
tion. I rushed home, and as I once 
more contemplated my figure in the 
glass, the feelings of the bashful man, 
when he had wiped his face with the 
ink-stained handkerchief, were calm, 
collected, and even enviable, if com- 
pared with mine. Has the reader 
ever become so unequivocally fuddled 
—so happily, and so completely tipsy, 
as to perpetrate all manner of follies, 
even to the putting on his coat hind 
part before, and mistaking the punch- 
bowl for his hat? If he have not, 
and if he have seen no one pergrcecari 
to this extent, (I beg leave to say that 
I have, and so has ODoherty, i'll be 
sworn,) he can at least fancy a votary 
of the jolly god in such a situation, 
and may thus form some idea of my 
woful and ridiculous appearance. My 
cap was put on hind part before, and 
looked precisely as though 1 had upon 
my head a punch-bowl, or some more 
offensive utensil. My gown was not 
only wrong side outwards, but I had 
also stuck ray arms in the sleeves 
—very naturally, as the reader will 
suppose— and as I thought ; but the 
fact is, that there is a hole at middle 
of the sleeve, through which the arm 
should come, the remainder hanging 
loose from the elbow ; and my new 
mode of wearing the gown had given 
it very nearly the appearance of a coat 
put on hind part before. The cause 
of the risibility of the gownsmen, and 
of the snobs, was no longer a secret, 
and I resolved not to appear in the 
streets again that day. One would 
have supposed that enrage as I was 
before, this circumstance would have 
driven me mad ; but no— after a few 
minutes it had quite a contrary effect. 
They may talk what they will of 
weighing so long upon a passive spi- 
rit, that at length it breaks ; and of 
overloading the heart with grief, till 
it can contain no more, and then it 
bursts ; for my part, I believe in no 
such doctrine — once wet through it 
may rain on as long as it pleases ; 
deprive roe of a bottle of wine and a 
clean shirt a-duy, and fortune cannot 
render my misery one jot the gi eater, 
-even if she reduce me to a sweeper of 
crossings, or a shoe-black. And this 
second mishap, instead of adding to 


my uneasiness, entirely removed it. 
It acted upon me in some such way as 
a violent debauch would upon a man 
labouring under a severe bilious at- 
tack, which makes him sick, aud carries 
away, at “one fell swoop," both the 
bile and the ill-effects of the debauch. 

The paroxysm over, I laughed as 
heartily as the btst of them, uml or- 
dered Ferret to shew up the candi- 
dates for my patronage, or, as they 
more wisely ask, “for my custom. 
There is a wide difference between 
the two. As our old pedagogue used 
to say, in descanting upon the peculiar 
force of some Greek verb, “ There is 
an idea of continuance and continuali- 
ty” conveyed in the word custom , 
which is not always observed. At least 
my worthy grocer did not appear to 
understand it, for I asked him to ex- 
plain what he meant by custom , and 
he replied, “ buying your groshery at 
my shop, sir.” In hiring a gyp, wash- 
erwoman, sempstress, &c. and in pro- 
mising ray custom to tradesmen, I ob- 
served one very curious circumstance. 
Among some fifty candidates, there 
were only three names — they were all 
Ferrets, Jones's, or Thomsons ; and 
it was not till I had resided at Cam- 
bridge some time, that I made the 
discovery, that among all the trades- 
men and college-servants, which may 
be about five hundred in number, 
there are not, perhaps, more than 
twenty different names. This is easily 
to be accounted for. In the infancy 
of the university, these offices might 
very easily have been engrossed b yjive 
or six persons, and from that time 
they have become hereditary. From 
the names of these five or six persons, 
some patronymics have been formed, 
and the generations have gone on from 
age to age with all the regularity and 
uniformity of the epic poems of Greece 
or Rome. Like them, too, they have 
had, as one may say, their episodes. 
Their daughters have married— taken 
the names of their husbands, as most 
married women do — and these hus- 
bands have divided the spoil with their 
fathers or brothers-in-law — they have 
been admitted as accomplices, in the 
acts of fleecing gownsmen — or as they 
would call it, “ of serving them.”— 
Thus, then, by the original names, 
the patronymics , and the intermar- 
riages, or episodes, the whole number, 
which, by a very liberal calculation, 

I have stated at twenty, may be very 
easily accounted for, and made up. 
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Haying at length completed my 
establish men t, which I selected ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser marks 
of roguery upon the countenances of 
the candidates.. I took my dinner in 
my own rooms, and then began to un- 
pack my books, and to make some 
show ot literature in the Cambridge 
way. And now that 1 look back upon 
that day, I must confess that I conti- 
nued perfectly consistent, und that it 
was always my practice to shelf my 
books. The first that I laid my hands 
upon, were abridgments of the works 
of LavattT, and of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. I lamented much that I 
had not consulted these in my prece- 
ding occupations, for I confess that I 
was then a very great Bumpiologist, 
and I still think that Nature does 
sometimes write a very legible hand 
upon the phiz makogony of some people. 
As to the bumps, 1 know very little 
about them — though, at the same time, 

I would 6take my existence, that 1 
would pick out Hazlitt’s and Leigh 
Hunt's skull from those of the whole 
universe. 

But, to return to my confession — I 
made lots of good resolutions — I was 
never to go t j wine parties — I was to 
read for Honors, I was to read six 
hours a-day — cut all gay acquaintan- 
ces — never drink punch, and there- 
Tore to refuse all invitations to suppers 
— I was — what ?— I realiy cannot tell, 
for the gyp of my old friend Stamford 
made his appearance with a note from 
his master. — Stamford had found my 
card in his door, and was but just re- 
turned. The style of this letter was 
then quite new tome, and I preserved 
it as a curiosity — Silly young tnan. — 
Did you ever receive one in a different 
style while you were at Cambridge ? 
Never — you might as well have taken 
bad Knulish to a Yunkee — a pig-tail 
to a Chinese— folly and dishonesty to 
a radical, or a mummy to an Egyp- 
tian, and then called them curiosities. 
I confess it — The epistle of my friend, 
however, ran thus : — 

Dear Mobray, 

See by your card you're come up- 
devilish glad of it — must sup with me 
to-night — no come offV-must see you 
— excuse haste— just returned from 
Newmarket — tell you all about the 
runs when I set/ you — had a cold ride 
homewards, damned woolly— but Sir 
Oliver was up, so we struck the flax 


into the Tits, and they came along in 
grand style with 

Your’s truly, 

Harry Stamford. 

P. S.— Feed at nine. 

What was to be done ? Violate all 
my good resolutions as soon as they 
were made? Impossible.— But then 
this wjs a broken day— I was tired, 
and could read nothing that night— 
and if I could, to refuse to sup with 
an old friend whom I had not seen for 
some months, where I was sure also to 
meet with many others from whom I 
had been separated for a much longer 
time, appeared to me too bad even for 
a leading man, which is saying a great 
deal, 'thus did I cogitate, while the 
gyp stood scratching his head, and I 
at length replied that " Mr Stamford 
might expect me at nine.” — " The 
practice of my resolutions may be de- 
ferred till the morrow," said I, "and in 
the meantime 1 will endeavour to im- 
prove them in theory." 

This was a fatal step. First impres- 
sions are always lasting, as everybody 
has observed before me, and as I now 
observe, because it answers my pur- 
pose — not that I believe it. It appears 
to me, like most common-place say- 
ings, to be utterly false and un philo- 
sophical. As it is with proverbs and 
classical quotations, (of which old pe- 
dants of seventy, and their disciples of 
seventeen, are so fond,) so is it with 
this — by them, you may prove any- 
thing ; there is nothing so absurd or 
so vicious, and at the same time no- 
thing so wise or so virtuous, but may 
be equally supported and maintained 
by a proverb or a classical quotation. 
I have heard a rooustious perriwig- 
pated lecturer, from his chair of state, 
thunder out — "To be sure, gentlemen, 
as Ovid says, ‘ Kara est concordantia 
fratruin / and as the vulgar proverb 
runs, * two of a trade can never agree/ 
and I have seen the luckless wights 
scribble the Professor's words with all 
the eagerness imaginable in their note- 
books. So I have seen them also with- 
in half-an-hour take down such words 
as these, hot from the mouth of the 
same great authority — Unquestiona- 
bly, the author is right — Phcedrus, 
you know, has said, ' Simile simili 
gaudet;* and we have also a corre- 
spondent sentiment in our proverb, 
‘ Birds of a feather flock together/ 
Most people will differ from me ia thi» 
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sentiment, I dare say* but I shall not 
think it the worse on that account— I 
bad it from my experience. The worst 
of those men who are sentenced to be 
hanged at the Old Bailey, are sure to 
have come of the most hornet parents ; 
and then you see there's John Cain, a 
radical — his lather never taught him 
this — he had no such example in his 
youuger days. I know that Timothy 
Tickler will say that soft substances 
will receive any impression whatever, 
that the ruder are the more lasting, 
and that par consequence my last in- 
stance is a bad one ; but no matter, let 
it stand. 

Well, then, for my own conve- 
nience, I will allow, that “^rst im- 
pressions are always lasting , though, 
upon a second writing, the sentiment 
seems rather contradictory in itself. 

The fascination of that night's a- 
musement triumphed over the dull 
and disgusting routine of Cambridge 
reading, and I became what they call 
rather a gay man , instead of a hard 
reader. I will not say that, had the 
latter been somewhat more tempting, 
I should have embraced it ; no, 1 be-i 
lieve that I was naturally inclined to 
pleasure, and that the had taste which 
is so conspicuous in Cambridge stu- 
dies, merely contributed to increase 
that tendency, or, at all events, to re- 
move the qualms of conscience which 
affected me when I first abandoned 
my design of reading. It might, how- 
ever, have happened without this, and 
I shall not lay iny follies upon a bad 
system, which has already too much 
to answer for. The pictures of Alma 
Mater, which are to be seen in the 
Cambridge Calendars, may, for aught 
I know, be very good ones ; and the 
milk which is there tc be perceived 
flowing from her breasts, may be very 
good also ; but he must be a sturdy 
logician indeed, who will convince me 
that it is at all comparable to the milk- 
punch which we get from the College 
butler. 

However, as Stamford's supper hour 


is not yet arrived, I have time to shew 
that 1 was not; an utter profligate— a 
naturally ill-disposed renegade, but 
that I had really Borne just cause for 
disliking and abandoning the mode of 
life which 1 at first made choice of. 
Nor can I possibly take any surer 
means to effect this purpose, than by 
giving the reader a faithful sketch of 
the life and pursuits of a reading man 
at Cambridge, 

He comes up to the University, for 
the most part, in a pepper-and-salt 
suit, with blue worsted stockings, high 
siloes, and a York-tan-gl >ve complex- 
ion, with few brains, but with indus- 
try and a strong constitution. But 
what does he read ? — The literature 
of his own country ? He scarcely 
knows his own language. The poets 
and orators of Greece and Rome, cull- 
ing their beauies in sentiment and 
style? — N o. Does he peruse tb e his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, and per- 
ceive the destructive mania of the 
people for what they miscalled Liber- 
ty f Does he observe that the liberty 
of the subject was the sole cause of the 
ruin and destruction of these classical 
states, and that though they were re- 
publics when they fell % it was by the 
fostering hands of virtuouB kings that 
they were led from barbarism and ig- 
norance, and that it was by the same 
persons that religion, morality, and 
the most salutary laws, were establish- 
ed, both in Greece and Rome, but 
especially in the latter ? Does it not 
occur to him, that though there was a 
Tarquin at Home, there was a Co- 
drus* at Athens ; and that the pa- 
triots of Athens and of Rome, if for 
one moment compared to the Codrus 
of the one, and the Numa Pompilius 
of the other, sink into insignificance 
and contempt ? Does he, I say, “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest’' 
these volumes, speaking facts, and 
then thank God that he lives under a 
monarchical government? Certainly 
not.— -He reads Greek and Latin that 
he may be able to translate it — to 


* Codrus, his history, his virtues, and his patriotism, are forgotten ; but the vices of 
Tarquin are fresh in the recollection of all popular declaimers. They take occasion to 
shew in their speeches and declamations, (even at Cambridge,) that monarchy was abo- 
lished at Rome on account of the vices of the latter; but they will not remember why 
die same form of government was discontinued at Athens. They forget that the only 
reason assigned is, that the Athenians thought no one worthy to fill the seat of him who 
fcadhjso gallant a manner sacrificed bis life to ensure his subjects a conquest over their 
enemies. 


15 
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bring forward grammatical rules for 
every turn in the sentence, and to cite 
arallel passages. This is the only end 
e lias in view. He derives not a single 
additional idea from the authors he 
may happen to peruse, nor does he 
wish to do so. To understand the force 
of the Greek particles ps and n, &c. so 
well as to write down how many times, 
and in what passages of each classic 
author, they are to be found, is to him 
one of the splendid acquirements, be- 
cause it would ensure a high place at 
the College or University examina- 
tions. As to classic history, his sole 
object is to prt up pedigrees, and the 
dates of battles, births, marriages, ac- 
cidents, and offences. That history is 
te philosophy teaching by examples,” 
is a fact entirely unknown to him; 
and lie never once perceives how many 
valuable anil useful lessons may be 
drawn, even by the dullest reader, 
from these far-famed pages ; which, 
however beautiful they may be, have 
something yet more interesting and 
important to recommend them to our 
notice ; for they record the causes of 
the ruin of the States of Athens and 
of Koine, and prove to any man with 
a grain of comprehension, that repub- 
licanism was then, as it has since 
been, and as it ever will continue, the 
ultimate destruction of every nation 
which adopts so dangerousa form of go- 
vernment ; and that the people, the li- 
berty-loving populace, when the mas- 
tery is theirs, have always been found 
more arbitrary, and more cruelly un- 
just, than the veriest despots of the 
East. But he knows nothing of all 
this : lie is continually told, (and he 
believes it,) that Greece and Rome 
were the hot-beds of all that was good, 
beautiful, and praiseworthy in learn- 
ing, in morals, and in politics he is 
sure to remember that these were ?'<?- 
publics. 

There is yet another class of read- 
ing men, who never look into a clas- 
sical hook— such are mathematicians, 
who refuse to believe anything that 
docs not admit of a mathematical 
proof.* They labour, perhaps, more 
than the classical humdrums above- 


mentioned, and these two divisidnsof 
literary Frankenstein- monsters, ha- 
ving pursued the same dull routine 
for three years, become at last wran- 
glers, or first-class-men ; and are then 
turned loose into civilized society, the 
merest automatons, and the most bar- 
barous savages, that ever wore breeches 
and stood upon two legs. 

There are, no doubt, many honour- 
able exceptions to the above charac- 
ters ; but they are like angels' visits, 
and the plums in school-boys' pud- 
dings , — “ few and far between and 
that the generality of them arc pre- 
cisely as I have sketched them, will 
be denied by few persons who have, 
like myself, graduated at Cambridge. 
Now, to be beaten by such men, will 
not do even at College. The contest, 
to he sure, is one of constitution , and 
not of talent ; for the man who can 
read mathematics for twelve hours a- 
day, must, though he he ever so great 
a blockhead, inevitably take a better 
degree than a man who has twenty 
times the talent, but whose constitu- 
tion will not admit of his reading more 
than three hours a- day. 

Upon this subject I have much 
more to say, but I shall reserve it till 
I come to the confession of my pecca- 
dilloes in a Cambridge examination. 
For the present I shall confine myself 
to the conclusion of my day oilnitia - 
tion — I might have said, of Proba- 
tion. 

The sound of St Mary’s bell aroused 
me from my meditations, and remind- 
ed me that the hour of nine was al- 
ready past. I hastened to Stamford’s 
rooms, and the appearance they ex- 
hibited was so singular, that I almost 
forgot to ask the owner how he was, 
and to return his salutations. Over 
the mantle-picce, was the ancient and 
ever-to-be-rcmeinbeml pictu*^ of r* 
incipient Bachelor of A with the 
words — “ Post tot ir-fragia tutus 
at the foot of it. T’os was surmount- 
ed by a pair of ftils, single-sticks, and 
a fowling-piece; and as we have no 
occasion for bells in College, two pair 
of boxing-gloves usurped the place of 
bell-pulls on either side the fire-place. 


* It is related of a late mathematical professor, that being persuaded hy a fiend to 
read Milton's Paradise Lost, he went home one evening, took off his coat, and read it 
through. His friend asked him if he did not think it very beautiful — u Beautiful !” 
exclaimed the Professor ; 44 why, it's all assertion— the fellow does not prove anything 
from beginning to end.'* 

vol. xvr. s o 
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The card- racks were filled with impo- 
sitions and chapel retributions.* In 
the corners of the room were fishing- 
rods, sticks, and whips of all sorts and 
of all Bizes, from the tandem to the 
dog-whip. The walls were covered 
with caricatures and sporting-plates ; 

* the floor was strewed with broken 
cups and torn gowns ; a few neglect- 
ed hooks, occupied the spacious and 
dusty shelves, like the people who are 
left to take care of houses, <f the leases 
of which are to be bold.” “ Euclid," 
and iS Wood's Algebra,” seemed to 
constitute the whole of Stamford's 
reading, — “ Boxiana" and “ Life in 
London,” of course excepted, — these 
were upon his sofa. Such a chaos, or 
dust-hole, if thb reader will, are the 
rooms of a gay gownsman. 

I was not allowed to contemplate 
this novel sight without interruption. 
Stamford observed my astonishment, 
and clapping me on the shoulders, ex- 
claimed, <e What, symptoms of being 
fresh already, Peregrine ? lYythee, 
exchange your green coat for dttffield, 
or everybody will perceive that you are 
but just vp,f and down to nothing. 
You take no notice of your old friends, 
nor do you seem inclined to give me 
an opportunity of introducing you to 
any new ones." 

This ceremony concluded, we sat 
down to supper, and at this distance 
of time, I recollect nothing of it, ex- 
cept that it was extremely good, and 
, very speedily dispatched. The cir- 
cumstance which made the greatest 
impression upon me, was the appear- 
ance of our festive board upon the re- 
moval of the cloth. At one end of the 
table, two enormous bowls of milk- 
punch sent forth a delicious odour, 
which was rivalled by the fumes of 
two similar bowls of rum and brandy 
ptoich *hat graced the other end; 
While a vt^ei of “ magnitude im- 
mense, con taiai n g bishop, in which 
nutmegs, cloves, &«<! roasted lemons, 
were revelling together, occupied the 
middle of the table ; for ihe purpose, 
as it seemed, of preventing the above- 
mentioned beverages of the same spe- 


cies, but of different genera, from go- 
ing to loggerheads. Biscuits, olives, 
pipes, and cigars, were also to be seen, 
not to mention whisky, wine, and other 
liquors, in case any one preferred them 
to punch. I am happy to say, there 
was no such Goth present. 

To describe the jovial and noisy re- 
velry of that night, would be impossi- 
ble. The reader may easily conceive 
that it w r as not altogether orthodox, 
and yet I must confess, that I thought 
it the happiest of my life ; nay — I still 
look back upon it with pleasure, and 
with my mouth watering. Everybody 
was agreeable — all (bating the songs) 
was harmony — all good fellowship, and 
amusement. Each man had his jokes, 
his songs, and his puns, and if the 
diemon of Discord had joined the par- 
ty in propria persona, I verily believe, 
that his influence would have been 
lost— his pestilential breath unconta- 
minating, and himself the only un- 
pleasant person in the company. 

The only rules and regulations 
which I thought at all likely to create 
disturbance, (but which, by the by, 
there was no occasion to enforce — 
everybody understood and conformed 
to them,) were those of making each 
person sing in his turn, “ whether be 
could or not and of insisting upon 
every one putting his glass into his 
pocket before he replenished it. The 
latter institute, they informed me, was 
for the purpose of preventing any gen- 
tleman shirking, or filling upon heel- 
taps. This certainly appeared to me 
very like compelling a man either to 
get drunk or to spoil his coat ; and 
the law is not altogether consistent 
(as some have asserted) with the term 
(( Liberty Half,” winch is usually ap- 
plied to a gownsman's room. But 1 
cannot by any means agree with these 
persons. The word Liberty is proper- 
ly understood by very few indeed. 
Men have taken it into their beads 
that it means “ doing just as you like,” 
and therefore, that it is the best and 
most desirable thing in the world. 
Now, I should like to empty my wash- 
band-basin upon the heads of such 


i5? 1 *i! ,SltI0T1R are P UD,s h nients for irregularities, and arc sent upon a blip of paper, 
'worded thu>— A - or B— — to learn 100 lines of Homer, beginning at line 24th of 
21st Bonk. And if a man should not go to clnpcl the stated number of times in any 
one week, he recehes a similar slip of paper, doiriog him to make up the deficiency in 
the ensuing week, “ Jig aider of the Senior” or “ Junior Dean.” 

“f Loming to the Univeisky, is called coming wp, and leaving it, going down. The 
silly and wntcmjuible slang of being down, is too well known to be explained here. 
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persons, nml tell them that I liked it, 
and that they outfit not to grumble, 
because “ Liberty” is “ (tom y as one 
likes. ” The fact is, that this definition 
is merely an individual, a selfish one, 
and inadmissible, because it will not 
apply to the community at large. Li- 
berty is, properly speaking, the in- 
dulgence of one’s inclination, so far as 
it is unannoying and unprejudicial to 
one’s neighbour. There can be no ob- 
jection to a man’s burning his own 
house, provided that it stands upon 
his own property, and at a proper dis- 
tance from the goods and chattels of 
other persons ; but I should think it 
extremely unpleasant, if the flames 
were to spread to mine, and if my sum 
total of eartldv possessions were to be 
sacrificed to his Nero-like penchant 
for bonfires. Moreover, I should as 
soon think of passing tlio taxes when 
the collector called, as I should of 
passing my glass at a drinking-bout. 
It is unreasonable to refuse contribu- 
ting your share towards defraying the 
expcnces of thegovernment of the coun- 
try, in which you have the privilege 
of residing; and it is, (as I, a sturdy 
stickler, think,) equally foolish to re- 
fuse to quaff your share of the liquor. 
If you do not like these things, go and 
live with Yankees, and never join a 
bacchanalian revel. I can tell you, 
gentle reader, that if I be king, or 
president, (I don’t mean an American, 
but a drinking censor,) you shall pay 
your taxes, and drink your wine ; or, 
I’ll put you in prison in the one case, 
and give you salt and water in the 
other. I would do this out of respect 
to the interests of the community. I)o 
you suppose that the rest of your 
countrymen arc to pay your taxes, or 
that the remainder of your companions 

are to drink your liquor ? But I 

must return to the party, or I shall be 
fined a bumper; notwithstanding this 
digression has been solely for edifica- 
tion of the reader, ill his civil and po- 
litical opinions. 


I have very little more to confess 
respecting the events of that memora- 
ble evening. The reader will doubt- 
less already have anticipated that I 
was in some degree indebted to the 
good offices of my friends for reaching 
my domicile in safety. The only ex- 
cuse that I can offer for this ofence 
is, that I was a brute ; * and it is the* 
invariable custom at College to hiakc 
such persons drink themselves into 
the acquaintance of senior and juuior 
sophs.* 

About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing wc separated. Stamford and his 
gyp let us carefully down into the 
street by means of two blankets, which, 
for aught I know, formed as good a 
staircase as ever carpenter made in this 
world. This was not absolutely neces- 
sary — we might have made our exit 
by the gate, in the usual way ; but a 
tender solicitude for the character of 
our host induced us to risk spoiling 
our own gait, instead of using that of 
the College. The reputation of having 
parties to so late an hour is not alto- 
gether the way to keep on good terms 
with the “ higher powers” fvulgo, 
Dons;) nor is it over advisable, be- 
cause, if one should happen to get in- 
to any serious scrape, previous good 
character, and regularity, would nave 
as much influence with the Vice- 
Chancellor at Cambridge, as it would 
with a jury at the Old Bailey. 

To conclude, however, for the pre- 
sent — we readied our respective rooms 
in safety, nor do I recollect that any 
particular mischief was committed by 
the way. One man, indeed, upon whom 
the punch had made more impression 
than the rest, took down the sign of 
the " Blue Boar,” rnd liung it over 
the gate of St John's ; + and, as we 
passed down Jesus' Lane, another 
committed a depredation upon aboard, 
with “ men traps set here" upon it, 
and fastened the same to the dwelling 
of two maiden ladies. 


* Brute — I do not mean because I was drunk, as the worthy Mr Column has said, 
« a drunkard fellow is a bruit's next neighbour but because, in the eyes of college 
men, I was so esteemed whether drunk or sober. A gownsman is called a brute, till he 
is matriculated ; — fiom that time, till the end of his first year, he is a Fresh -man — then 
a junior soph-— and, finally, a senior soph. Soph is said to be derived from a-ofot, a 
wise man, and so is lucus, « non lucendo , together with par cot d non parccndo. — Vide 
Ainsworth, Lempriere, &c. ad verb. 

+ The men of St John’s College arc thirty-six, called “ Johnian Hogs," The cause 
of this appellation has never been satisfactorily explained. 
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A little longer, yet a little longer 
et us tarry in this secluded burial- 
ground. The Sun's golden riin touch- 
es not yet the line of that bright ho- 
rizon. Not yet have the small birds 
betaken themselves to their leafy 
homes, nor the bees to their hives, 
nor the wild rabbits to their burrows 
on the heath. Not yet, sailing like a 
soft fleecy cloud through the grey 
depths of twilight, hath the light- 
shunning owl ventured abroad on her 
wide winnowing vans, nor is the bat 
come forth, cleaving the dewy air with 
his exceii trie circles. Tarry a little 
longer, even till the moon, that pale, 
dull, silvery orb, shines out uneclip- 
sed by the glories of her effulgent 
brother. Then will her tender light, 
glancing in between those ancient 
oaks, sleep sweetly on the green graves, 
and partially illumine that south-east 
angle of the Church Tower, and those 
two long narrow windows. And then 
will our walk homeward be delight- 
ful — far more so than even in the 
warm glow of sunset. For then, every 
bank and hedge-row will be glittering 
with dew in the pale silvery light, und 
every fern leaf will be a diamond 
spray, and .every blade of grass a 
crystal spear ; and sparks of living 
fire will tremble on them, and glance 
out with their emerald rays from be- 
tween the broad leaves of the colts- 
foot and the arum. And then the wild 
honeysuckles, (our hedgerows are full 
of them,) will exhale such sweets as I 
would ntot exchange for all the odours 
of the gardens of Damascus ; or if we 
go home by the heath track, the wild 
thyme, and the widows-wail, will 
enrich the air with their aromatic fra- 
grance. On such a night as this will 
be, I never unreluctantiy re-enter the 
formal dwellings of man, or resign 
myself to oblivious slumbers. Me- 
thinks, how exquisite it would be, to 
revel like a creature of the dements 
the long night through in the broad 
flood of moonshine! To pass from 
space to space with the fleetness of 
thought, “ putting a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes," or 
to skim silently along, on the stealthy 
moonbeams, to lonely places, where 
wells of water gush up in secret, where 
the wild deer come fearlessly to drink, 


where the halcyon rears her young, 
and the water lily floats like a fairy 
ship, unseen by human eye — and so, 
admitted to nature's sanctuary, blend- 
ing as it were in essence with its per- 
vading soul of rapturous repose — to be 
abstracted for a while from dull reali- 
ties, the thoughts and cares of earth, 
that clog the unextinguishable spirit 
with their dense vapours, and inter- 
cept its higheraspirations — what living 
soul, conscious of its divine origin, and 
of its immortal destination, but must 
at times feel weary of this probation- 
ary state, impatient of the conditions 
of its human nature, and of bondage 
in its earthly tabernacle ! What living 
soul that has proved the vanity of all 
sublunary things, but has at times as- 
pirated with thcToyal Psalmist, “ Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would I flee away and be at rest I" 
Hark ! — there's a stir near us — a stir 
of footsteps, and of human voices. It 
proceeds from within the Church, and 
see, the porch doors are ajar, and al- 
so that low-arched door-way opening 
into the belfry. Those steps are as- 
cending its dark narrow stair, and 
then— hark again ! from within, alow 
dull creaking sound, and then — one 
long, deep startling toll — another, 
ere the echoes of the first have (died 
away over the distant woods. That 
sound is the summons of the grave. 
Some neighbouring peasant is borne 
to-night to his long home, and see, as 
we turn this angle of the ehurch, 
there beside that broad old maple, is 
a fresh-npened grave. The dark cavity 
is covered in by two boards laid loose- 
ly over, but it will not be long un te- 
nanted. Let us look abroad for the ap- 
proaching funeral, for by the tolling 
of tbe bull, it must be already within 
sight. It comes not up that shady 
lane — no, nor by the broad heath 
road, from the further hamlet — nor 
from the direction of the Grange Farm 
— but there — ah! — there it is, and 
close at hand, emerging from that lit- 
tle shrubby hollow, through which 
the road dips to the near village of 
Downe. Is it not a beautiful thing to 
gaze on, in this lovely secluded spot, 
by the light of that yellow Bunset, the 
mellow hue of whicn falls with such 
a rich yet tempered brightness on the 
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white draperies of those foremost^* 
the procession ? w 

It is a maiden's funeral, that, pro- 
bably, of some young person ; for see, 
die pall is borne by six girls, each 
shrouded like a nun in her long white 
flowing hood, and in lieu of the black 
pal], a white sheet is flung over the 
coffin. The lower classes are very 
tenacious of those distinctive observan- 
ces, and many a young creature I have 
known, whose delight it seemed, du- 
ring the last stages of some lingering 
malady, to arrange everything for her 
own burial. The fashion of her shroud, 
and the flowers they should strew over 
her in the coffin — the friends who 
should follow her to the grave, and 
the six of her young companions to be 
selected for her pall-bearers. Almost 
the very poorest contrive, on such occa- 
sions, what they call “a creditable bury- 
ing” — even to the coarse refreshments 
distributed amongst the funeral guests. 
Poor souls ! — long and sorely do they 
pinch for it, in their own few comforts, 
and in their scanty meals — but the 
self-inflicted privation is unrepiningly 
endured, and who would take upon 
him, if it were possible, to restrain 
that holy and natural impulse, to ho- 
nour the memory of the dead ? See ! 
— the train lengthens into sight as it 
winds up the ascent froyi that wild 
dingle. The bearers and their insen- 
sible burthen are already near, and 
there follow the female mourners fore- 
most. Ah ! I know now for whom 
that hell tolls — for whom that grave 
is prepared — whose remains are there 
borne along to their last resting-place. 
Close behind the coffin comes a solita- 
ry mourner — solitary in her grief, and 
yet she bears in her arms a helpless 
innocent, whose loss is even more de- 
plorable than hers. That poor old 
woman is the widowed mother of Ra- 
chel Maythorne, whose corpse she is 
following to the grave, and that un- 
conscious baby who stretches out its 
little hands with laughing glee to- 
wards the white drapery of the coffin, 
is the desolate orphan of her only 
child — Alas ! of its unwedded mother. 
—A dark and foul pftence lies at his 
door, who seduced that simple crea- 
ture from the paths of innocence ! A 
few words will tell her story, but let 
us stop till the funeral-train has pass- 
ed on into the church, from which the 
minister now advances to meet it. — 
Tliat poor childless mother ! with 


what rapid strides have age and inflr- 
mitics overtaken her, since we saw her 
this time twelvemonth, holding open 
that very gate for the farmer's prospe- 
rous family, and following them into 
church with contented humility, ac- 
companied by her duteous Rachel. 
Then, she was still a comely matron, 
looking cheerful in her poverty, and 
strong to labour. Now, how bent 
down with age and feebleness does 
that poor frame appear ! The burthen 
of the little infant is one she can ill 
sustain, but to whom would she resign 
the precious charge ? She has contri- 
ved a black frock for the little crea- 
ture — probably from her own old 
gown — her widow's gown, for she her- 
self has on no* mourning garment, 
only old rusty black willow bon- 
net, with a little crape about it of still 
browner hue, and a large black cotton 
shawl, with which Bhe has covered 
over, as nearly as possible, that dark 
linen gown. She holds up no hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, with the idle 
parade of ceremonial woe, but her face 
is bent down over the baby's bosom, 
and drops arc glistening there, and on 
its soft cheek, that never fell from 
those young joyous eyes. 

A few neighbours follow her — a few 
poor women two and two, who have 
all contrived to make some show of 
decent mourning, and those three or 
four labouring men, who walk last, 
have eacli a crape hat-band, that has 
served for many funerals. They are 
all gone by now — the dead and the 
living. For the last time on earth, 
the departed mortal has entered the 
House of God. While that part of 
the burial-service appointed to be read 
there is proceeding, a few words will 
tell her story. 

Rachel Maythorne was the only 
child of her mother, and she was a 
widow, left early to struggle with ex- 
treme poverty, and with the burthen 
of a sickly infant, afflicted with epi- 
leptic fits, almost from its birth. The 
neighbours, many of them, said, “ it 
would be a mercy, if so be God Al- 
mighty were pleased to take away the 
poor baby ; she would never thrive, or 
live to be a woman, and was a terrible 
hindrance to the industrious mother.” 
But she thought not so, neither would 
she have exchanged her puny wailing 
infant, for the healthiest and the love- 
liest in the land — she thought it the 
loveliest, ay, and the moat intelligent 
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too, though everybody else saw well 
enough that it was more backward in 
every thing, than almost any child of 
the same age. But it did weather out 
the precarious season of infancy, and 
it did live to be a woman, and even to 
enjoy a moderate share of henlth, 
though the fits were never wholly sub- 
dued, and they undoubtedly had weak- 
ened. and impaired, though not de- 
stroyed her intellect. Most people at 
first sight would have called Rachel a 
very plain girl, and she was, in truth, 
far from pretty, slight and thin in her 
person, and from the feebleness of her 
frame, stooping almost like a woman 
in years. Her complexion, which 
might have been fair and delic.de, had 
she been a lady, and luxuriously rear- 
ed up, was naturally pallid, and, ex- 
posure to sun and wind in her out- 
door labours, had thickened it to a 
dark and muddy hue ; but there was 
a meek and tender expression in her 
mild hazel eyes, and in her dimpled 
smile, and in the tone of her low quiet 
voice, even in the slight hesitation 
which impeded her utterance, that 
never failed to excite interest, when 
once they had attracted observation. 
The mother and daughter lived a life 
of contented poverty — the former, 
strong and healthful, found fre quent 
employment as a char-woman, or in 
going out to wash, or in field-labour. 
The latter, broughtup almost delicate- 
ly, though the child of indigence, 
and still occasionally subject to dis- 
tressing fits, was principally occupied 
at home, in the care of their cow, the 
management of the little dairy, in the 
cultivation of their small patch of gar- 
den, (and small though it was, liachcl 
had her flower-knot in a sunny cor- 
ner,) and in knitting and coarse needle- 
work. In summer, however, she shared 
her mother's task in the hay-field, in 
mushroom- picking, and in the plea- 
sant labour of the gleaners ; and liow 
sweet was the frugal meal of that 
contented pair, when the burthen of 
the day was over, and they sat just 
within the open door of their little 
cottage, over which a luxuriant jessa- 
mine had wreathed itself into a na- 
tural porch ! 

If Nature had been niggardly in 
storing the simple head of poor Ra- 
chel, she had been hut too prodigal of 
feeling, to a heart which overflowed 
with the milk of human kindness, 
whoBecepacity of Jovingssemed bound- 


embracing within its fcopc every, 
created thing that breathed the breath 
of life. Wc hear fine ladies and sen- 
timental misses making a prodigious 
fuss about sensibility, and baikiriry, 
and “the poor beetle that we tread 
upon but I do firmly believe simple 
Rachel, without even thinking of her 
feelings, much less saying a woid 
about them, would have gone many 
steps out of her way, rather than set 
her foot upon a worm. It was a sore 
trouble to her, her annual misery, 
when Daisey's calf, that she had pet- 
ted so fondly, was consigned to the 
butcher’s cart, and while the poor mo- 
ther lowed disconsolately about in 
quest of her lest little one, there w us 
no peace for Rachel. Every moan went 
to her heart. But her love, and pity, 
ami kindness of nature were not all ex- 
pended (as are some folks’ sensibilities,) 
on birds, and beasts, and black beetles. 
Iler poor services were at the com- 
mand of all who needed them, and 
Undid was in truth a welcome ami a 
useful guest in every neighbour’s cot- 
tage. She was called in to assist at 
the wash-tub, to take a turn at the 
butter-churn, to nurse tlie^haby while 
the mother was more ac|ivcly occu- 
pied, or to mind the house while the 
goodwoman stepped over to the shop, 
or to watch the sick, while others of 
the family were necessitated to be 
about the daily labour that gained their 
daily bread ; she could even spell out 
a chapter of the Bible, when the sick 
person desired to hear its comfortable 
words. True, she was not always very 
happy in her selections. “It was all 
good so she generally began reading 
first where the book fell open, no matter 
if at the numbering of the twelve tribes, 
or at “ The Song of Solomon,” or the 
story of “ Bel and the Dragon.” — “ It 
was all good,” said Raclid ; so she 
read on boldly through thick and thin, 
and fine wort, to be sure, she made of 
some of the terrible bard names. But 
the simple soul was right — It was “all 
good.” The intention was perfect, 
and the spirit in which those inappli- 
cable portions of Scripture were al- 
most unintelligibly read, found favour 
doubtless with Him who claims the 
service of the heart, and cares little for 
the outward form of sacrifice. 

A child might have practised on the 
simplicity of Rachel Maythornc, and 
when April-fool-day came round, on 
many a bootless errand was she sent, 
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and many a marvellous belief fas 
palmed upon her by the village br r 
chins, who yet in the midst of their 
merry mischief, would have proved 
sturdy champions in her cause, had 
real insult or injury been offered to the 
kind creature, from whom all their tor- 
menting ingenuity could never provoke 
a more angry exclamation, than the 
short pathetic words, “Oh dear !" One 
would have thought none but a child 
could have had the heart to abuse even 
in jest the credulous innocence of that 
unoffending creature. But the hu- 
man “ heart ix desperately Wicked 
and one there was, so callous and cor- 
rupt, and absorbed in its own selfish- 
ness, as to convert into “ an occasion 
of falling,” the very circumstances 
which should have been a wall of de- 
fence about poor Uachel. 

It chanced that, towards the end of 
last year's harvest, the widow May- 
thorne was confined to her cottage by 
a sprained ancle, so that for the first 
time in her life, Kachel went out to 
thelight labour of gleaning, unaccom- 
panied by her tender parent. Through 
the remainder of the harvest season, 
she followed F armer Buck wheat’s reap- 
ers, and no gleaner returned at even- 
ing so heavily laden as the widow’s 
daughter. For the farmer himself fa- 
voured the industry of simple Rachel, 
and no reaper looked sharply towards 
her, though she followed him so close, 
as to glean a chance handful, even 
from the sheaf he was binding toge- 
ther. And she followed in the wake 
•f the loaded waggons, from whose 
toppling treasures, as they rustled 
through the deep narrow lanes, the 
high hedges on either side took tribute, 
and though her sheaf acquired bulk 
more considerably than ever from the 
golden hangings of the road side, no 
one rebuked the widow's daughter, or 
repelled her outstretched hand ; and 
one there wo&^rhogave more than pas- 
sive encourifltaent to her humble en- 
croachments. And when the last wag- 
gon turned into the spacious rick- 
yard, and the gleaners retired slowly 
from the gate, to retrace their way 
homeward through the same lanes, 
where a few golden ears might yet be 
added to their goodly sheaves, then 
Rachel also turned towards her home, 
but not in company with her fellow 
leaners. For the young farmer led her 
y a nearer and a pleasanter way, 
through the Grange homestead, and 


the orchard, and the hazel copse, that 
opened just on the little common where 
stood her mother’s cottage, the first of 
the scattered hamlet. But though the 
way was certainly shorter, and there 
were no stiles to clamber over, and the 
young farmer helped Rachel with her 
load, by the time they reached the 
little common, lights were twinkling 
in all its skirting cottages, and the re- 
turned gleaners were gathered round 
their frugal supper-boards, and the 
Widow Maythorno was standing in 
her jasmine porch, looking out for her 
long absent Rachel, and wondering 
that she lingered so late, till the sight 
of her heavy burthen, as she emerged 
from the dark copse, accounted for 
her lagging footsteps and tardy re- 
turn. ller companion never walked 
with her farther than the copse, and 

he exacted a promise Alas ! 

and it was given and kept, though 
the poor thing comprehended not why 
she might not, make her dear mother 
partaker of her happy hopes ; but it 
was his wish, so she promised all he 
exacted, and too faithfully kept si- 
lence. So time passed on. The bright 
broad harvest moon dwindled away to 
a pale crescent, and retired into the 
starry depths of heaven, and then, 
again emerging from her unseen paths, 
she hung out her golden lamp, to light 
the hunter’s month. Then came the 
dark days and clouded nights of No- 
vember, and the candle was lit early 
in the widow’s cottage, and the mo- 
ther and daughter resumed their win- 
ter tasks of the spinning wheel and the 
knitting needles. And the widows 
heart was cheery, for the meal-chest 
was full, and the potatoe-patch had 
yielded abundantly, and there stood a 
goodly ptat-stack by the door ; and, 
through the blessing of Providence on 
their careful industry, they should be 
fed and warmed all the long winter 
months : so there was gladness in the 
widow's heart. But Rachel drooped ; 
at first unobserved by the fond parent, 
for the girl was ever gentle and quiet, 
and withal not given to much talking, 
or to noisy merriment ; but then she 
would sit and sing to herself like a 
bird, over her work, and she was ever 
ready with a smiling look and a cheer- 
ful unswer, when her mother spoke 
to or asked a question of her. Now 
she was silent, Dut unquiet, and would 
start as if from sleep when spoken to, 
and fifty times in an hour lay by her 
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work hastily, and walk to the door, or 
the window, or the little cupboard, as 
if for some special purpose, which yet 
seemed ever to slip away unaccom- 
plished from her bewildered mind; 
and sometimes she would wander away 
from her home for an hour or more 
together, and from those lonely ram- 
bles she was sure to return with looks 
of deeper dejection, and eyes still heavy 
with the traces of recent tears. The 
mother's observation once aroused, her 
tender anxiety soon fathomed the cruel 
secret. Alas f unhappy mother — thou 
hadst this only treasure — this one poor 
lamb — who drank of thy cup, and lay 
in thy bosom, and was to thee a loving 
and a dutiful child ; and the spoiler 
came, and broke down thy little fence 
of earthly comfort, and laid waste the 
peaceful fold of nature's sweetest cha- 
rities. 

The rustic libertine, whose ruthless 
sport, the amusement of a vacant hour, 
had been the seduction of poor Ra- 
chel, soon wearied of his easy con- 
quest, and cast her “ like a loathsome 
weed away." He found it not at first 
an easy task to convince her of his 
own baseness, and intended desertion 
of her ; but when at last he roughly 
insisted on the discontinuance of her 
importunate claims, and the simple 
mind of his poor victim once fully 
comprehended his inhuman will, she 
would have obeyed it in unupbraiding 
silence ; but, alas ! her injuries were 
not to be concealed, and it was the 
hard task of the afflicted mother to 
appeal for such miserable compensa- 
tion as the parish could enforce, to 
support her unhappy child in the hour 
of trial, and to assist in maintaining 
the fatherless little one. Three months 
ago it was horn into this hard, bleak 
worid, and though the child of shame, 
and poverty, and abandonment, never 
was the heir of a mighty dukedom 
more fondly welcomed, more doating- 
ly gazed on, more tenderly nursed, 
than that poor baby: and it was a 
lovely infant. How many a rich and 
childless pair would have yielded up 
even to tlie half of all their substance, 
to be the parents of such a goodly 
creature ! All the sorrows of the for- 
saken mother, all her rejected affec- 
tions, all her intense capabilities of 
loving, became so absorbed and con- 
centrated in her maternal feelings, tha t 
when she looked upon her child, and 
hugged it to her bosom, and drank in 


at her eyes the sweetness <of its inno- 
cent smiles, it would have been diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to have kept alive in 
her poor simple mind a repentant sor- 
row for her past fault, as associated 
with the existence of that guiltless 
creature. No one judged hardly of 
poor Rachel, though many a muttered 
curse, “ not loud, but deep," was im- 
precated on her heartless seducer. She 
was still a welcome guest in every cot- 
tage — she who had ever been so ready 
with all her little services to every 
soul who needed them, was now wel- 
come to sit with her infant in the low 
nursing-chair beside their humble 
hearths, or to lay it in the same cradle 
with their own little ones, while she 
busied herself at her task of needle- 
work. It was a great comfort to the 
anxious mother to know, that, while 
she was absent from her cottage, her 
daughter had many a friend, and many 
a home, to which she might resort 
when her own was lonely, or when 
the peculiar symptoms, with which 
she was familiar, warned her of an 
approaching fit. On such occasions, 
(and she had generally sufficient no- 
tice,) experience had taught her, that 
by flinging herself flat down on* her 
face, cither on the bed or floor, the 
attack was greatly mitigated in vio- 
lence, and sometimes wholly averted ; 
and it had been hitherto an especial 
mercy, that the afflictive malady had 
never made its terrific approaches in 
the night season. Therefore it was, 
that the Widow Maythornc now and 
then ventured to sleep from home, 
when engaged in one of her various 
occupations, nurse-tending. So en- 
gaged, she left her cottage one even- 
ing of last week, and, not expecting to 
return to it before the afternoon of the 
ensuing day, she made it her provi- 
dent request to a neighbour, that, if 
Rachel dicl not look in on her early in 
the morning, she would step across 
and see how it fared witfr her and her 
baby. Morning came, and the good 
woman was stirring early, and soon 
every cottage lattice was flung open, 
and every door unclosed, and the blue 
smoke curled up from every chimney 
but that of the Widow Maythorne's 
dwelling. There, door and window 
continued fast, and the little muslin 
curtain was undrawn from within the 
chamber-window. So the friendly 
neighbour, mindful of her promise, 
stepped across to the silent cottage, 
IS 
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and it was not without an apprehen- 
sive feeling, that she lifted up the 
latch of the garden-wicket, before 
which stood the old cow, waiting to be 
disburdened of her milky treasure, 
and lowing out, at intervals, her un- 
easy impatience at the unusual tardi- 
ness of her kind mistress. Fast was 
the door, and fast the chamber-win- 
dow, and that of the little kitchen, 
and cold was the hearth within, and 
all was still as death, and no noise an- 
swered to the repeated knocks and 
calls of the friendly neighbour. She 
tried the chamber casement, but it 
was fastened within, and the little 
curtain drawn before it precluded all 
view of the interior. But, while the 
dame stood close to it, with her face 
glued to the glass, her ear caught an 
indistinct sound, and in a moment she 
distinguished the feeble wail of the 
little infant, but no mother's voice 
was heard tenderly hushing that plain- 
tive murmur. 

Quickly the good dame summoned 
thjk assistance of a few neighbours— 
the cottage door was forced open, and 
th|jy passed on through the cold empty 
kitctnfc into the little bed-chamber. 


There stood the poor uncurtained bod 
whereon the widow and her daughter 
had slept side by side so lovingly, for 
so many quiet and innocent years, and 
where of late die new-born babe bad 
nestled in his mother's bosom. It was 
stiy clinging there — alas ! — to a life- 
less breast. The living infant was al- 
ready chilled by the stiffening cold- 
ness of the dead mother, who had been, 
to all appearance, for many hours a 
corpse. The immediate cause of her 
death was also too probably surmised. 
She had evidently expired in a fit, 
and, from the cramped posture in 
which she was discovered, it was also 
evident her first impulse had been to 
turn herself round upon her face, so 
to baffle the approaching crisis. But 
even .it that fearful moment, maternal 
love had prevailed over the powerful 
instinct of self-preservation — she had^ 
turned half round, but stayed herself 
there, painfully supported in a cramp- 
ed posture by the elbow of her right 
arm, while the left still clasped the 
baby to her bosom, and had stiffened 
so in its last tender office. 

A. 


TWILIGHT. 

In mantle of crimson, the Father of day 
Descends in the uttermost west. 

To lend other regions his cherishing ray. 

And foster the lands he loves best ; 

The peak of the mountain is red, but its breast 
I s darken'd with shadows, and dim to the view ; 
While throned on her chariot, and beaming afar. 
Comes onward in silence the night-loving star, 

To sprinkle the landscape with dew. 

’Tis pleasant to wander on evening so sweet. 

When earth wears the ensigns of peace. 

The heart throbs enamour'd, and triumphs to greet 
From the tumults of sorrow release : 

The cares that o’ershadow'd and threaten'd us cease. 
To leave an clysium behind ; 

And dreams of enchantment, unruffled, ami smooth, 
That smiled in the fanciful visions of youth. 

Revive in the eye of the mind. 

Come, (lays of felicity, come yc, and bring 
Your fairy-built domes to my view ; 

Since Joy lias a season, and Life has a spring. 

With flowers bathed in honey and dew. 

It must have a winter of barrenness too 
To shadow these dreams of delight ; 

Repine not ; the sun which has sunk in the main, 
To-morrow illumines the landscape again, 

Aud scatters the darkness of night. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND* 


Coct. 


We have just read the last North 
American Review, which contains a 
most pungent paper, in reply to the 
article in the Quarterly on Faux's 
Days in America. Our readers will 
recollect, that we had expressed our 
opinion pretty distinctly on the na- 
ture and tendency of that review. — It 
was too heavy, and too much in ear- 
nest, for a mer ejeu-d' esprit, though it 
did contain some clever writing, and 
some good hits ; and if it were meant 
as a serious picture of America, we 
objected, that the authority of a self- 
conceited, ignorant, under-bred pro- 
vincial clown, who evidently knew no- 
thing of good manners anywhere, and 
never could have been as far as the 
vestibule of decent society, was not 
the authority to be relied on for its 
truth or accuracy; and even if he 
were, that the extracts made, and the 
inferences drawn, were more conspi- 
cuous for garbling and ill-nature, than 
fairness and impartiality. 

So far we agree with the American 
critic, who takes it for granted, that 
it proceeded from the pen of Mr Gif- 
ford. What his authority for so say- 
ing may be, we, who are nearer the 
spot, and, as he will readily concede, 
more likely to be in such secrets, can- 
not determine ; but indeed the ques- 
tion is of little consequence from whose 
pen it may have proceeded. Whoever 
the author is, if he really should en- 
tertain malevolent feelings against 
America, he must be abundantly gra- 
tified by the effect it has produced. 
Experts crede, Mr American Review- 
er, nothing can give a writer of severe 
articles more solid satisfaction than to 
find that his hits have told ; and your 
horrible clamour under the infliction 
roves that this jfocer of old Gifford's 
as done its business in no common 
degree. Let us calmly inquire whe- 
ther such a thing ougnt to have hod 
any such effect. Let us dispassion- 
ately examine whether any article in 
the Quarterly Review, or elsewhere, 
of the kind complained of, should 
produce such magnanimous denuncia- 
tions of national fury as threats of re- 
taliatory exposure of our sins, negli- 
gences, and offences, or angry hints 
that a repetition of Quarterly Review- 
ings of American manners will “ turn 
tynto bitterness the last drop of good 


will toward England that exists in the 
United States. 

Ab we mean to treat the question on 
a broad basis, we shall excuse our- 
selves from going through the parti- 
cular review which has called forth 
this heat ; we know the spirit which 
has given offence, and to it shall 
we look. The Americans complain 
that our travellers misrepresent them, 
by describing or exaggerating the 
scenes of low life which they witness 
in their progress — that our journals, 
of all shapes and sizes, make ridicu- 
lous or angry comments on these and 
similar details — that we pay not suffi- 
cient respect to their literature — and 
that from several among us their le- 
gislature, government, and adminis- 
tration of justice, do not meet the ve- 
neration with which these things, as 
a sort of matter of faith, are regarded 
on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
have, we believe, summed up every- 
thing, which has hitherto been made 
subject of American complaint, in this 
enumeration. Let us take them seri- 
atim. ’• 

It is made, then, matter of mortal 
offence, that tourists, who go to visit 
America, complain of bad roads, pro- 
miscuous inns, intruding companions, 
bundling three in a bed, being bitten 
by musquitoes ; — of smoky log-huts, 
swamps in certain places, and other 
such disagreeables. Others are an- 
noyed by uncivil servants, vapouring 
associates, insolence to Great Britain, 
and extravagant laudations of the ho- 
nour, liberty, and glory of the Union. 
Some of a higher mood complain of 
the existence of slavery in several 
States, and its accompanying evils — of 
the practice of such associations as re- 
gulators — of the want of decorum in 
courts of justice — or of the jobbery of 
government, real or imputed. Why 
should the Americans wonder at these 
complaints ? In thinly-peopled coun- 
tries like theirs, roads will occasion- 
ally be bad, and inns indifferent. In 
States governed as theirs, men will be 
found who will think impertinence 
is freedom, and reviling other coun- 
tries doing their own country honour. 
In climates like theirs, there will be 
musquitoes, and yellow fevers, and 
swamps, in spite of the most wise 
provisions to the contrary. Is, then. 
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the mouth of a traveller going among 
them to be gagged ? Must he see every- 
thing white or golden, without tint of 
darker colour, or alloy of baser metal ? 
With respect to the pictures of gross- 
ness of habits or conversation, We 
should suppose no one but a habitual 
inmate of grog-shops imagines that 
these pictures, be they caricatures or 
real portraits of the steam-boat, or 
mail-coach, or country tavern man- 
ners, are intended to represent the 
manners of American ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Far from it, indeed. 21 ut 
must a man, who, as a traveller, must 
of necessity mix in their circle's, who 
must dine at an ordinary with the ca- 
sual company there collected, and voy- 
age or drive about with those who 
make up the stray frequenters of pub- 
lic vehicles, hold liis tongue on what 
is passing about him ? Is not this sort 
of life worth description ? We should 
wonder if a democratical writer wish- 
ed us to display only the Corinthian 
capital to view. 

Let us recommend the Americans, 
who feel sore on this subject, to read 
all tours by all writers through coun- 
tri& foreign to their.. Is there any 
concealment of the sorry fare, the gar- 
licked dishes, the filthy rooms, the 
absence of bed, the swarming of ver- 
min, the importance of the landlord, 
in descriptions given by travellers of 
all nations of a Spanish ventaor posa- 
da? Do we sink in silence the awk- 
ward diligence of tile French ; the 
obstinate postmaster of the Germans ; 
the various abominations of travelling 
in Italy ? Are our tourists more com- 
plimentary to the dominions of the 
autocrat Alexander, than to those of 
the democrat Jonathan ? Or, to turn 
the picture, do foreign tourists pay us 
any uncalled-for compliments in their 
accounts of England ? But, not to talk 
of foreigners, we beg the testy Ame- 
ricans to read our accounts of our- 
selves. If any inconvenience — no mat- 
ter how petty — were to happen to any 
of us on our own roads, and that we 
Were tour-writing, we can assure our 
Trans-atlantic neighbours it would 
not be kept a secret. Nor are we very 
courteous in laughing at the vulgari- 
ties, fooleries, impertinencies, and pro- 
vincialisms of the good people of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Our po- 
pular plays and novels, to say nothing 
of our newspapers, teem with jokes 
against Englishmen as coarse as the 
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coarsest here complained of. And when 
we speak of the derision heaped on 
provincialism, it is evident that wc 
take that word in a very broad mean- 
ing indeed ; for we doubt if any of the 
provinces has been so much the ob- 
ject of quizzing for its peculiarities as 
the shire of Cockaigne itself,*— the very 
dominions within sound of Bow-bell. 

Suppose an American coming into 
England with the intention of writing 
his personal adventures, would wc 
have any right to complain that he 
described our faults as he found them ? 
We might question the good sense or 
good t,ast£ which dictated such an in- 
tention; but, it being once formed, 
and its propriety admitted, we should 
be fools indeed if we were angry at 
his informing us, that some particular 
lines of road were bad — that at some 
inns he drank sloe-juice aud logwood 
water for port — that his coach broke 
down through the negligence of a dri- 
ver — that he took a bad half-crown, 
or a forged five-pound note — that he 
occasionally met a saucy coachman, or 
disagreeable companion — that the con- 
versation of the Glasgow mail was not 
classic — that he sometimes heard peo- 
ple talking slang, or fell in with an 
ultra Tory, who would see no blot, or 
a Whig, who could see nothing bright, 
in England. Would we be angry, we 
repeat, at this? In good truth we 
should not ; for, to our own particular 
knowledge, every one of these adven- 
tures might happen, and, in all pro- 
bability, do happen, every day. We 
should be inclined to laugh, however, 
if this valuable information were pass- 
ed off as a picture of England. Alore 
may be said in favour of the describer 
of personal adventures in America, 
than of one who would do the same 
for this or any long civilized and or- 
ganized country. Here, the peculiari- 
ties that render such things piquant 
being almost entirely 1 out of the line 
of the upper ranks of society, they are 
much more the objects of domestic 
than of foreign inquiry ; there , where 
society is not so established, it becomes 
an object of curiosity, innocent if not 
laudable, jto examine how its different 
branches work upon one another in all 
classes. A foreigner here is not known 
as a foreigner, except we suppose to 
Mr Peel ; if he pays his bills, he makes 
hiB way through the country as easily 
and with as little observation as one 
of ourselves. In America he is distin- 
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guighed in a moment ; and there exists 
a desire to show off before him, which 
makes some difference. We own, how- 
ever, that we should wish to see a 
gentleman travelling through the 
United States, mixing with . gentlemen 
—entering into their views and their 
manners— and thereby affording us a 
book in which the usual company of 
“ guessers," and “ calculators," and 
“ 3ick-right-away" people should not 
make their appearance at all. Such 
fellows as Faux, of course, are here 
out of the question. 

Perhaps we have said too much 
about tourists ; but it is, we know, a 
subject which has been made of great 
importance in America. Before we 
leave it entirely we must urge, that 
we are xar' ifovnv, a nation of travellers ; 
no other people whatever being so de- 
cidedly addicted to it as ourselves. At 
home, we have brought the art of 
moving about from one corner of our 
island to the other to a high degree of 
excellence ; and if we wish to display 
the difference of foreign manners, we 
must do it by disparagement in many 
instances. To the man who has been 
all his life bowling away on the Bris- 
tol or Liverpool road, it is information, 
that there are such things as the paths 
across the Alleghany. To him who 
can get his five shillings laid out at a 
tavern in any way he pleases, it is a 
piece of novelty to be informed, that 
m parts of America, customs — no mat- 
ter whether they be worse or better — 
exist, which render it imperative on 
him to dine with landlords whom he 
knows not, and at hours which he 
does not prefer, or to sleep in a fashion 
which is to him quite disagreeable. 
Sydney Smith, who is now almost do- 
ting, but yet continues to drivel away 
in the Edinburgh lleview, accuses us 
of sulkiness for entertaining such 
wishes. It may be so ; but there is 
still a liberty in being allowed to be 
sulky if we like, and certainly no rea- 
son in the world for concealing the 
fact, that we cannot have our own 
way — wise or foolish— in America, as 

# we have at home. 

If we turn from travellers to critics 
on American literature, we shall find 
that Americans have, in this particu- 
lar, no just reason to quarrel with us 
as a nation . We say most truly, that 
America lias not hitherto produced 
great writers. Is not this a fact ? It 

A^ig ould better become those who lose 

Hmm' 


their temper about it to endeavour to 
amend it. In this Magazine, more 
than five years ago, a young American 
gentleman, an honour to his native 
land, gave very fair reasons for the de- 
ficiency of Americans in this respect. 
After going minutely through the 
whole question of education in the 
States, he came to conclusions, which 
we shall copy — u First, That classical 
learning is there generally underva- 
lued, and of course neglected. Second- 
ly, That knowledge of any kind is re- 
garded only as a requisite preparation 
for the intended vocation in life, and 
not cultivated as a source of enjoy- 
ment, or a means of refining the cha- 
racter ; and thirdly , That the demand 
for active talent is so great, and the 
reward so tempting, as invariably to 
draw it away from retired study, and 
the cultivation of letters. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected, that she 
will very soon produce any critical 
classical scholars, or great poets, or 
superior dramatic writers, or fine works 
of fiction ; in a word, any extraordi- 
nary productions of learning or taste.” 
— \\Bfaclc wood’s Magazine, March, 
1819, Vol. IV. p. G49/] These are 
good reasons for the inferiority of 
American literature; besides, there is 
no need of a native supply, while they 
are sure of being fully furnished by 
us from abroad. But even if writers 
were as plenty as blackberries, he must 
be Utopian indeed who would expect 
them to get quarter from our critics 
on any ground of birth, foreign or do- 
mestic. We do not spare our own. 
In the number of the American Re- 
view preceding this which is calling 
forth our remarks, there was a very 
good and sound paper on Words- 
worth, in which the reviewer speaks 
with due contempt of the base manner 
iu which that great man was treated 
by Jeffrey and his crew. And does he 
then expect that Tim Dwight, and 
M‘Fingal Turnbull, and such wor- 
thies, are to be lauded ? It is too ab- 
surd. Let him look at our own lite- 
rary quarrels, and he will find that wo 
are much more bitter on one another 
than on any strangers, and that na- 
tionality has nothing to do with what 
Dr Southey, before he turned reviewer 
himself, called the “ ungentle trade” 
of reviewing. Let America put forth 
a great writer, and he will find us 
ready to bow down before his power, 
or to melt in his tenderness. 
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Strictures on the slave-trade, as 
carried on in the States, form another 
kind of our abuse of America. This, 
the Americans should consider, is not 
so much a national as a sectarian ques- 
tion. Her own bosom comprehends 
whole sects as ready to denounce her 
as anybody among us. The slave 
question, we are aware, is a ticklish 
one, and not to be attacked by the ig- 
norant hands of sciolists, or the reck- 
less hands of fanatics — but they who 
clamoured against the slave-trade 
here, must have learned to clamour 
against it there also; and we must 
add, that the juxtaposition of eternal 
bawling about the inalienable rights 
of man with the whole system of ne- 
gro slavery, particularly in some of its 
practical branches, is, to say the least 
of it, open to a smile, if not to some 
more serious animadversions. True it 
is, that much misrepresentation exists 
as to the treatment of slaves in the 
United States, and we leave to their 
infinite contempt, the Edinburgh re- 
viewers and their disinterested indig- 
nation on such a subject. People, 
even though the Atlantic rolls be- 
tween, are not ignorant of the honest 
Whig notion v.nich lies at the bottom 
of such philanthropy; but let them 
not imagine that the question, such as 
it is, is one between the two nations . 

There remain to be considered our 
calumnies on the judges, judicatures, 
legislatures, &c. of America. It can- 
not be denied that there are very queer 
political parties, and very queer ju- 
dicial people, in the back settlements 
of America ; and it is not to be ex- 
pected that it should be otherwise. 
Strange judges also exist in almost 
every part of the country. Must not 
they be mentioned ? Do we exercise 
the same forbearance with respect to 
our own justices of the peace ? And 
should the Americans think their cha- 
racter as a nation is* more compromised 
by such pictures, than the English cha- 
racter was when the Justices Greedy, 
and Guttle, and Shallow, were the 
standing patterns of administrators of 
law over England ? As long as econo- 
my is the order of the day in the 
States, so long they may depend upon 
it that they will every now and then 
present a public functionary as much 
to be laughed at as can well be con- 
ceived, but they ought to be philoso- 
phers enough to bear the inconvenience 
for the sake of the convenience. 

Their mode of government is the 


last thing to be considered. For this, 
though they are continually squabbling 
about it among themselves, they de- 
mand from us implicit reverence. Wc 
must say that it is an unreasonable de- 
mand. We can see defects in their 
constitution as clearly as they can sec 
defects in ours ! and we beg leave to 
remind them that they are not very 
squeamish in pointing out the mote in 
our eyes. If, as the North American 
reviewer tells the Quarterly, there aTe 
presses out of the reach of the Bridge- 
street Association ; we, in return, may 
inform him, that presses as uncom- 
plaisant exist out of reach of the tar- 
ring and feathering of New York. 
But wo have no fancy for recrimina- 
tion. A sound philosopher would come 
to the conclusion, that a monarch is 
best fitted for a rich and densely peo- 
pled country, and a republic for a thin 
and infant nation. We do not see the 
necessity of quarrelling about such 
things at all, and yet it is at the hoU 
to m of all the anger on both sides. This 
is the whole truth. If the Americans 
do not understand this, we shall ex- 
plain it better by a sentence from the 
last Edinburgh Review — 

“ There is a set," says the honest 
reviewer, “ of miserable persons in 
England, who are dreadfully afraid of 
America, and everything Amcrican-r- 
whose great delight is to see that 
country ridiculed and vilified, and who 
appear to imagine that all the abuses 
which exist in this country acquire 
additional vigour and charm of dura- 
tion from every book of travels which 
pours forth its venom and falsehood on 
the United States." No. 80, p. 427. 

Lest we should he in any doubt as 
to who those miserable people are, he 
calls them u Government runners", to- 
wards the end of his article ; but, in- 
deed, we did not want this key, when 
we know what this scribe and his bre- 
thren are in the habit of calling abuses, 
and see a little farther down a pane- 
gyric on Mr Joseph Hume. In the 
North American Review, No. 43, p. 
424, an article from the first number 
of the W estminster is quoted, in which 
also government people are severely 
censured for a dislike of America — 
and in that so quoted article, a stu- 
died, and, as the American reviewer 
would admit, a false comparison be- 
tween England and the States is drawn 
very much to the disparagement of 
the former. 

Now it is these people who put any 
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writers among us on the qui vice to 
find out holes in the coat of America. 
A party, or two parties exist among 
us — they are one m baseness, though 
two in proposed plans of operation for 
doing mischief — who are determined 
to overthrow the constitution esta- 
blished among us, per fas et nefas , 
and one of the engines which they con- 
sider as most conducive to the further- 
ance of their design is the constitution 
of the United States. They have laid 
it down as a principle, that every ac- 
cident, even to a hurricane off the 
coast, or a bad harvest, is attributable 
to a want of due preponderance of tlxe 
democratical part of the state. What 
they ultimately wish we know, and 
what galls them more, they know we 
know it — but the pretext is purely a 
reform. From these we hear nothing 
but eternal praise of the institutions 
of America, mixed with all kinds of 
insulting slanders on our own. In 
general, they do not give themselves 
the trouble of inquiring about the 
truth of the facts which they so con- 
fidently allege; and Cobbett has in 
one or two instances successfully shewn 
the utter ignorance of old Bentham, 
one of their great authorities, on some 
Of the main points by which he sup- 
ported his most important conclusions. 
This being the case, can the Ameri- 
cans wonder, that we, who have our 
constitution at heart, should make in- 
quiries whether these praises, brought 
up in offence of us, are well founded 
or not r and having satisfied ourselves 
that many things in this so lauded 
constitution are not good per se, much 
less applicable to our state of society 
and civilization, is it to be expected 
that we are to permit our adversaries 
uncontradicted to lord it over us in 
argument, for fear that telling the 
truth should injure the sensitive ears 
of people who lay it down as one of 
the chief prerogatives of freemen, to 
speak as we think? Thirls the real 
reason why any allusion whatever is 
at any time made to the mode of go- 
vernment in America— 'and if that al- 
lusion be at all angry, it is beyond 

a uestion the anger of self-defence. If 
leir institutions were not invidiously 
cried up as a pattern for us, we should 
let them alone asl they very un- 
ceremoniously treat what we consider 
entitle^, to veneration, honour, and 
remgfr they should not be angry at 
dispirited to question whe- 


ther their establishments conduce to 
the absolute felicity of the humUn 
race, any more than our own. 

So far have we run over the princi- 
pal topics of American complaints, 
and shewn, we trust satisfactorily, 
that among no class of British sub- 
jects docs there exist any intention of 
insulting them, or hurting their feel- 
ings. Wc of course cannot say that 
there is no individual so actuated— 
nor do we think it worth our while to 
expostulate with any American who 
would require so absurd an unanimity 
in favour of a foreign country. Tra- 
vellers used to better things, will com- 
plain of bad travelling accommodation; 
and the hectoring assumption of inde- 
pendence, which too many underbred 
Americans think it their duty and 
their privilege to assume, will offend 
such as are not accustomed to it. Our 
saints will be indignant at their slave 
trade — and so will their own quakers. 
Some of us will not like the dominion 
of King Mob, and many among us 
fail to discover all the social and poli- 
tical blessings which we arc told such 
a dominion bestows. Few, very few 
of us, wish for a similar government 
here ; but that, we submit, ought not 
to make them angry; for, after all^ 
we are of the elder house. We fancy 
that they have got no literature, but 
would be very happy to be convinced 
of the contrary. This, we believe, is 
the true state of the case, as far as af- 
fects us. Let us take the test Of ex- 
periment. Has ever au American who 
has come among us, experienced any 
incivility? Have we ever refused to 
respect a man of honour, or patronize 
a man of genius, from that country ? 
— Never. 

They should not be so thin-skin- 
ned, for it is a bad feature. Let them 
laugh at jest, and despise malignity. 
Many of the things which offend them 
are true — it would be better to correct 
them, than to quarrel with those who 
expose them. The Scotch of fifty 
years ago were sadly galled by Doctor 
Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides. 
Why ? Because he told what was too 
like the truth to he agreeable. If any 
person wrote a similar tour at present 
—Dr J ; of course would not, for the 
facts exist no longer — would anybody 
in Scotland be angry ? Not one. The 
tourist would be sOrapcd gently, or 
tom to pieces amusingly, in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with the accustom- 
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ed civility of that eminent periodical, 
and there would be an end of it* You 
would hear no nonsense about “ em- 
bittered feelings." The English are the 
most tolerant of nations in this respect. 
Wc remember when we were in Pa- 
ris, shortly after Waterloo, that the 
caricature shops were filled with deri- 
sive pictures of the allies, which the 
proprietors had not time to remove 
before the occupation of the city. The 
Prussians and Austrians were indig- 
nant — threatened to sabre the shop- 
keepers — swore all manner of German 
oaths — and compelled the trembling 
Frenchmen to take them down. Ou 
the contrary, though the caricatures 
against us were much more pointed, 
the shops were filled with English 
buying them, and laugi^tag over them, 
until their fat sides. jbook again. 
Which party acted wjth more magna- 
nimity — or, if that ijjprd be too big for 
such an occasion, with more good 
sense and good humour? Jonathan 
never could have stood it. We have 
him here prancing mad at Gifford — 
he was wincing under Matthews. Yet 
the Scotch are able to keep their tem- 
per at the representation of Sir Perti- 
nax M ‘Sycophant ; English company 
crowd to see the polite Frenchmen 
perform Les Anglais pour rire; and 
the Irish can laugh obstreperously at 
Dennis Bulgruddery, or Murtoch De- 
lany. Will the Americans shew less 
sense than even the Irish ? 

With regard to the threatened re- 
crimination against us, we must own 
that wc hold such things very cheap. 
Somebody in America has done this 
already* and by a diligent raking up 
of our Old Bailey reports, Newgate 
Calendars — rather delicate ground, we 
should think, for touching on in our aid 
plantations — newspaper paragraphs, 
and other such sources, contrived to 
display a very copious mass of wicked* 
ness existing in England. The North 
American reviewer treads in his foot- 
steps. He makes a pointed allusion 
to a case which is not so much a dis- 
grace to the country where the wick- 
edness occurred, or the order to which 
the wretched culprit belonged, as to 
human nature. Alas ! this is but poor 
work for gentlemen and scholars to be 
employed upon. In every society, and 
in all ages, until there be a regenera- 
' tiou of the race of mankind, there will 
never be wanting materials enough, 
and more than enough, to supply the 


jealous or malignant with food for his 
unhappy disposition to revel in, and 
to fill the man of honour or philan- 
thropy with shame and sorrow. We 
are not exempt. The eager hunting 
out of crime, and the impartiality 
with which culprits of all ranks are 
dragged before justice, render the a- 
m ount of crime in England apparently 
much greater, than in countries where 
the police is more relaxed, or the 
chances of evasion more numerous. 
The unexampled publicity, too, which 
we give every case — a publicity un- 
known in any other country — even 
America, where, though the newspa- 
pers are numerous, they are not so 
well organized with reporters as ours, 
to say nothing of the intense nation- 
ality which frequently stimulates them 
to suppress what they consider dis- 
graceful to the country— gives a faci- 
lity, impossible elsewhere, to the col- 
lector of such facts. We wish such 
a person joy of his honourable and 
useful vocation. The real disgrace 
to a country would be, if such things, 
when committed, were not duly pu- 
nished ; it would be more to the ho- 
nour of New-Orleans, for instance, if 
a murderer were hanged there every 
week, although neighbouring people 
might taunt them with the fact, that 
fifty men were hanged for murder in 
a year, than that, while the murders 
n^ere committing, a New-Orleans-man 
might he able to boast that no person 
had been hanged in their State for such 
a crime, and appeal to the paucity of 
executions as a test of the purity of 
his city. 

We do not dread comparison, even 
in this respect, with any country. 
Lands thinly peopled and poor, will 
exhibit less crime, no doubt, because 
there is less temptation ,* but that is 
evidently not a fair standard* Some of 
our neighbours make matter of jest 
and impunity what we regard with 
loathing, butfthat does not alter the 
quantity of crime among them. A fair 
way of looking at this part of the buW 
ject would be to take two citieB of 
about the same grade in America and 
in England, say New- York and Edin- 
burgh — New-Orleans and Norwich, 
&c., and test them together. We must 
object to putting London in contrast 
with an American wild, or a settle- 
ment of QuakersorHarmonites. When 
there is no property to steal, theft; 
fraud, and robbery, will be unknown. 
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Where paper money does not exist, or 
is worth nothing, you will never hear 
of forgery. In villages, where almost 
all classes blend into one family, you 
will not find the evils which accom- 
pany a vast population of females, ren- 
dered irresponsible from the various 
causes of irresponsibility which exist 
in overgrown cities. A comparison in- 
stituted in such a spirit might be even 
philosophical, as tending to shew the 
different effects of dense or rare popu- 
lation; in any other* would be absurd 
in conception, and filthy in execution. 

Our American reviewer talks of com- 
parison between the members of the 
respective governments. This is sheer 
nonsense. In a court where wealth 
and splendour abound, the vices at- 
tendant on wealth and splendour will 
exist ; in a government depending oh 
popular support, the vices of demago- 
gism (let us take a Trans- Atlantic pm 
vilege of coining a word) will be found. 
The rake, the sycophant, the roue, the 
parasite, are the nuisances of the one ; 
the bully, the swaggerer, the brawling 
drunkard, the professed duellist, of the 
other. Let him fish up specimens of 
the former from us, and we engage to 
find him plenty of the latter from his 
own land. If, however, by govern- 
ment he means ministers, we must 
demur as to his being able to substan- 
tiate any personal charges against our 
great statesmen for a long period — 
say since America obtained a substan- 
tive existence. Fox is the only excep- 
tion which occurs to our memory ; and 
with all his faults, personal and poli- 
tical — with all his failings and vices, 
Tories as we are, we can readily ima- 
gine him to have been, what Burke 
called him, r( aman to be loved.” Wc 
should be sorry if among us the idol of 
the whole nation were such a man as 
the hero of thes outh. General Jackson, 
and yet we have scarcely met an Ame- 
rican who did not seem, proud of the 
achievements of this dln>; the very 
greatest of which is one of the common- 
est and cheapest pieces of generalship, or 
rather partisanship, displayed in every 
war by some dozen officers on all sides. 
Such as it is, however, it appears suf- 
ficient to cast every ira perfection into 
the shade, and to dignify a blustering 
bully with the title of a hero. As to 
maffi being compelled to^ bestow the 
nainfti of Grace and Majesty on peo- 
ple who are neither graceful nor ma- 
jestic, we must wonder that the Ame- 
rican reviewer is so absurd as to make 


such a remark. He very properly, 
in a former number, has laughed at 
that dull dog Hodgson, for complain- 
ing that companies of negro slaves 
were called by the degrading title of 
gay, justly remarking, that " tyrant 
custom capriciously invests technical 
terms with the trappings of authority 
ahd use.” When we addressed Queen 
Caroline, for instance, by the name of 
“ Majesty,” we had no more notion 
of giving her the attributes attached 
to that word, when used un technical- 
ly, than the editor of the North Ame- 
rican llevicw has of acknowledging the 
lordship of him whom he calls “ Sir,” 
the dominion of him whom he calls 
“ Muster,” or •* Mister,” or the ho- 
nour of any rogue who may, by offi- 
cial situation in America, be entitled 
to the addition of “ Honourable.” 

We are happy to perceive the spirit 
of one part of his article, though wc 
do not at all agree with him in the 
way in which he applies it. We mean 
that part in which he so eagerly re- 
buts the charge of irreligion thrown 
out by the Quarterly lie view. We 
are happy, we repeat, to find so vivid 
an indignation excited by this grave, 
and, as we know, unjust charge. Ame- 
rica, at the heart, we are sure, is a re- 
ligious country. The exceptions are 
more glaring than numerous. Jeffer- 
son tended more than any other man 
to make us Europeans imagine that 
irreligion was the order of the day in 
the states of which he, an avowed 
enemy to religion, was the chief. The 
Quarterly lie vie wer was wri ting against 
his knowledge when he brought the 
charges. — Is the American reviewer 
writing according to his knowledge 
where he retorts it on us ? Does he 
believe that Bishop a yVat&ou*s living 
away from his see, or the Bishop of 
Derry’s sojourn in Italy, are really ar- 
guments against an established church, 
or that we cannot argue in its .favour, 
and that learnedly and eloquently, (see 
Burke,) in spite of these delinquen- 
cies? We must also most positively 
rebut the charge of England’s being 
the fountain of infidelity. Infidelity, 
as all versed in the learning of tne 
middle ages know, sprung up in the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and numbers among its votaries some 
of the highest of her dignitaries. That 
deistical writers, who dared not appear 
under despoticol governments, except 
in mask, wrote, under the free domi- 
nation of England, is quite true, but 

17 
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it is hardly a fair objection, consider- 
ing the quarter it has come from. The 
French philosophers, by their jests 
and jeers, have done more to spread 
dislike of religion than all the arguers 
on the same side in England. The 
names of Toland, Tindal, Boling- 
broke, Collins, and others, are sum- 
med up in catalogue against us by the 
American. Docs he then really believe 
that any of these men had any great 
influence at any time ? or does he pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the fact that 
they arc forgotten now ? None of them 
was unanswered. Collins, in particu- 
lar, suffered under the crushing hand 
of Bentley, in the most overwhelming 
reply ever given to any unfortunate 
sciolist. 

But we have Hume and Gibbon, 
classics, which cannot be rejected from 
our libraries, — and they are deistical. 
Wc beg leave to say that the great 
works of these men, the works that 
have made them classical, are not di- 
rectly subject to that charge. It re- 
quires an immensity of special plead- 
ing to extract anything like deism 
from 11 ume’fi History of England, and 
had wc not known the character and 
opinions of die man it never would 
have been suspected. That Gibbon, 
particularly in his famous fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters, was anxious 
to throw a slur upon Christianity, we 
have no doubt, but he has managed it 
so as not to be offensive. Watson has 
sufficiently answered him, and we do 
not fear the slightest contamination of 
any mind from the perusal of the De- 
cline and Fall. We take its learning, 
its research, its talent, without fearing 
that anybody can be unsettled in his 
faith, by the arguments which he ad- 
duces to prove that Christianity was 
indebted to human means for its suc- 
cess. Indeed, as no one but a fanatic 
or a fool could by possibility imagine 
that human means had no share in 
propagating the Christian revelation, 
and establishing the Christian church, 
we cannot for the lives of us see, that 
an argument, or an inquiry as to how 
far these means operated towards per- 
forming that good work, is totally in- 
admissible ; and Gibbon's deism as far 
as it appears in his celebrated work 
goes no farther. The other works of 
Gibbon and Hume are not classics. 
They are scarcely read. Hume's me- 
taphysics are pored over by professed 
metaphysicians, by some called clever, 
Vol. XVI. 


by 6ome paradoxical, by others ac- 
cused of being mere pilferings from 
authors who lie hoped were buried in 
obscurity — by none believed. Professor 
Leslie, it is true, panegyrizes them. 
Valeat quantum. His praise will not 
make them more valuable in the eyes 
of the North American reviewer, who 
brings a direct charge of infidelity 
against the whole body of Edinburgh 
philosophers, and Edinburgh review- 
ers. It is well for him that he does 
not publish under the fostering care of 
our Whig Jury Court. To conclude, 
wc can safely vaunt that ours is the 
most religious literature in the world. 
If there be* tares in it, sown by the 
enemy, there is a superabundant pro- 
duct of sound crop. We have not to 
rely on the splendid paradox of War- 
burton only. We wonder that the 
reviewer forgot Bull and Pearson, 
llorsely and Magee, not to mention 
fifty others that crowd into our memo- 
ry, but whom it is useless to recapi- 
tulate. We, however, had rather 
ground the praise which we arrogate, 
on the existence of Milton, Addison, 
Johnson, Cowper, and other lay - men 
among the very magnates of our li- 
terature, than even on the surpass- 
ingly splendid display of professed 
theologians. 

We have written at great length ; 
but it was because we wished to face 
the question fairly. America, we re- 
peat, may rest satisfied that tlic Eng- 
lish nation entertains neither hatred 
nor jealousy on her account. If, how- 
ever, perverse statesmen, or dema- 
gogues, continue to be bringing her 
institutions, not as models for our imi- 
tation — for they well know’the state of 
society in the two countries is so very 
different, that we cannot imitate in 
the points principally recommended to 
our attention — but as things for us to 
bow down before, acknowledging our 
inferiority, and our utter despicable- 
ness, in tne scale of good government, 
we must continue to question the ex- 
act fitness of things under these so be- 
praised institutions. If dis-agrSmcns 
will continue to exist on the roads and 
in the taverns of America, those who 
must travel on the roads, and have no 
opportunity of seeing other society 
than that which taverns afford, will, 
of course, continue to write accounts 
of them. Splenetic reviewers will 
make angry articles — droll mimics 
will draw caricature characters, laugh- 
3 Q -4 
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ing writers will compose gibes and 
quizzes, and that on all the nations of 
the earth, our own included. Is Ame- 
rica to be an exception ? If she thinks 
so, she claims a more tribune-like 
sanctity of character than site is likely 
to find universally recognized. She 
should be above this folly. 

Before we conclude, let us add, that 
she lays herself sadly open in many 
particulars. We laugh at the French 
calling themselves the " Grande na- 
tion” — at some Scotch blockheads dig- 
nifying Edinburgh with the name of 
the Modern Athens, and its very mob, 
with that of a nation of gentlemen— 
but what must be the extent of the 
cachinnation to which that people are 
exposed, who vote themselves, in a 
grave council of their national repre- 
sentatives, to be the most admirable 
nation in the world? How can we 
feel when we hear the exploits of five 
or six sea-captains, who in favourable 
situations captured a frigate a-picce, 
(we rather think wc are exaggerating 
the maritime trophies of America,) 
equalled to those of Nelson ? Or when 
the deeds of some captain of bush- 
fighters, who did not run away from 
an inferior force, or who in a strong 
position repelled a rash attack, is put 
above Buonaparte or Wellington? 
When we are told gravely, on the 
strength of these renowned actions, 

1 that the American nation is dreaded 
in Europe, where they are not heard 
of, and acknowledged to be as great in 
the arts of war as of peace ? Nay, in 
this very North AmericanRcview, there 
is a most amusing display of the same 
kind, when the war of 1812, (Mr Ma- 
dison's war,) is gravely compared to 
the Persian war of Xerxes against 
Greece, and the nation is assured in 
consequence, that it is “ quoted, fear- 
ed, and courted abroad. ! ! ! (Vol. 
XVIII. p. 401.) Can flesh and blood 
stand this without laughing? Poor 
blundering Sir George Prevost, with 
his four or five skeleton regiments, 
and his handful of raw militia, com- 
pared to Xerxes, in barbaric grandeur, 
at the head of fite millions of inva- 
ders! and the European quotation, 
fear, and flirtation, induced by the ce- 
lebrated battles of— God knows where 
— for, without affectation, we cannot 
remember a single action in the field, 
nor, if we heard the name of one, could 
we tell which party claimed the victory ! 


May not our angry feelings, too, if 
we thought it worth while to exercise 
them, be called forth by the regular 
tirades of vulgar and lying abuse 
poured out against us, on the fourth of 
July, all through the States? What 
would the Americans, who roar under 
such flea-bites as articles in the Quar- 
terly Review, say, if any statesman of 
the rank among us of John Quincy 
Adams, were to make and print such 
a speech as he has done — or if John 
Wilson Croker — a Quarterly Review- 
er, by the by — our Secretary to the 
Admiralty, were to sit down in Ken- 
sington Palace to write a sham jour- 
ney through the States, full of libel 
and falsehood, as their Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Paulding, has done? As 
Crokcr’s fabrication, in all human pro- 
bability, would be rather cleverer and 
sharper than Paulding's absurd bun- 
dle of ignorance and stupidity, we 
doubt not but that they would be 
almost ready, on that our provocation, 
to proclaim war. 

As for ourselves of this Magazine, 
loving our country, its government, 
its great men, its very soil, with the 
intensity of love, we have every re- 
spect for America, and have always 
shewn it. We are not blind to her 
defects and weaknesses, but we re- 
member her origin, and we know that 
she contains a vast number of mer, 
virtuous, good, and wise. We shall 
not, however, address her in the lan- 
guage of undue flattery, nor, as some 
among her sons think we ought to do, 
in the accents of envy or fear. We 
feel neither ; and, but that our article 
is already too long, we should tell her 
why. Perhaps we may resume the 
subject where we are now breaking off*, 
and hereafter discuss the Future Views 
and Policy of England and the United 
States of America, as they mutually 
bear on one another. We have never 
seen it yet done satisfactorily on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Meanwhile we recommend Jona- 
than to keep his temper — laugh at, 
or answer, hostile reviewers, as he 
pleases ; but let us have no threats of 
embittered feelings, oF angry recrimi- 
nations, or deadly war, for such things. 
If wc are to fight, in Heaven's name, 
let it not be for pen-dribble. Wars 
are seldom very wise, but that would 
indeed be the consummation of non- 
sense. 
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EDINBURGH — Oct. 13. 

Wheat. I Barley. I Oats. I Pease & Beans. 


1 bt,. 

. 32s. 

Od. 

1st,. 

..32s. 

Od; 

1st,.. 

...20s. Od. 

Ihty* 

...21s. Od. 

2(1, 

..29s. 

Od. 

2d,. 

..30s. 

Od. 

2d,... 

...18s Od. 

2d,... 

.,.188. Od. 

3d,. 

..23s. 

Od. 

3d,. 

..28s. 

Od. 


...15s. 0d. 

3d, . 

....16s. Od. 


Average £1, 9*. 3d. 9-12lhs. 

Tuesday , Oct . 12. 

Reef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 4(1. to Os. 7d. Quartern Loaf . . Os. Ad. to Os. !Jd, 

Mutton .... Os. 4 cl. to Os. (icl. Potatoes (20 lb.) . Os. Ad. to Os. Od. 

Veal Os. Cd. to Os. lOd. Presh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 

Pork Os. 4d. to Os. Od. Salt ditto, per stone l»s. Od. to O fl . Od. 

Lamb, per quarter . Is. Od. to 2s. 6d. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 2d. to Os. Od, 

Tallow, per stone . Os. Od. to Os. Od. Eggs? per dozen . Os. lOd. to Os. Od 

HADDINGTON. — Oct. A. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Pease. 

1st, 

....28s. Od. 

1st, 

... 28s. Od. 

1 Stj 

...21s. Od. 

1st, 

..,.2ls. Od. 

2d, 

....20s. Od. 

2d, 

... 26s. Od. 

2d, 

....His. Od, 

2d, 

....Ills. Od. 

3d, 

....23s. Od. 

3d, 

... 24s. Od. 

3d, 

....17s. Od. 

3d, 

....17s. 0d. 






ni:w. 




Wheat. 1 


Barley. 1 


Oats. 1 


Pease. 

1st 

, — tills. Od. | 

1st. 

, ... 27s. 0 d. 

1st, 

... 10s. Od. | 

1st, 

... — s. Od. 

2d, 

„ ....25s. 0d. 

2d, 

, ... 24s. Od. 

2d, 

... 17 s. 0d. 

2d, 

... — s. Od. 

3d, 

2Js. Od. 

3d, 

, ... 21s. Od. 

3d, 

... 15s. Od. 

3d, 

... — s. 0d. 


Beans. 

, ....21s. Od. 

10». Od. 

17s. Od. 

Beans. 

— s. Od. 

— s. Od. 

— s. Od. 


Average Prices of Com in England and Wain, from the lie l urns received in the Week 
ended 2d Octoba. 

Wheat, 56s. 5d.— Barley, 33s. Id.— Oats, 20s. 8d.— Rye, 30s. I0d.— Beans, 37s. 10d.— Pease, 37s. 6(1. 

London , Corn Exchange , Oct. 4. Liverpool , Oct. 12. 

g, Sm s. 5.11 5 . d. s. d. *. d. 5 . 

Wheat, red, old 44 to 62 Maple, —to — Wheat, per 70 lb. in ni n 

Fine ditto . . .VJ to 56 White pease . 36 to M Lng. i 4 to 9 0 Sweet, IJ.S. -l 0 to Z3 0 

Super line ditto 58 to (.0 Ditto, boilers . 44 to 4(, Old . . ■ - Ote — Do. l ? bo, ,“ l “ .? *? Z. ! 

Ditto, . . . — to —Small Beans, new 42 to 4b Scotch . . i 4 to 9 0,Sour bond IK 0 to ZOO 

White, old . 48 to 68 Ditto, old . . — to — Irish .. .6 0 to 7 fi Oatmeal, per 2101b. ^ ^ 

line ditto. . 50lo CO Tick ditto, new 3G to 39 Bonded . 40 to 5 0 English |8 0 to 30 0 

Superfine ditto 62 to 66 Ditto, old . - to - Barley, per t;0 lbs. ScoUih . . 27 0 to 30 O 

Ditto. . . — to — feed oats . . 16 to 18 Eng. .. . 5 3 to 5 6 Irish . . .. Zj 0 to -8 0 

live .... 30 to SoiFine ditto . . 19 to 21 Scotch . 4 C to 4 9 Bran,p.211b. 0 9 to 11 

Barley, . . 51 to 36 Poland ditto . 18 to 19 | Irish . . 4 0 to 4 6 lj u H cr 1j a ;f&c. 

Fine ditto . . 58 to 4Z Fine ditto . . 21 to «4|j Foreign . 4^ 3 to 3 J _ ' r ™ 

Superfine ditto 44 to 48|Potato ditto 
Malt .... CO to 64 Fine ditto . 

Fine .... 68 to 70peotch . . 

Hog Pease . 32 to 31 Flour, per u 


60 lbs. Scotch . . 27 0 to 30 (I 

5 3 to 5 6 Irish ... 23 0 to 28 0 

4 C to 4 9 Bran,p.211b. 0 9 to 11 

4 0 tO 4 til If.,,.? Sm/. 


j Butler, Beef, §c. 
Butter, p.cwt. s. d. 


. 20 to 21 Oat*, per 45 lb. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 

Malt. . . . 60 to 64|Finc ditto . . 23 to 25 Eng 2 10 to 3 2 Belfast, new 90 0 to 91 0 

Fine . . . . 68 to 70lSeotch . . . 26 to S8|bMh ... 2 9 to 2 H Jewry . . hiOJoMO 

Hog Pease . 32 to 3l|Flour, per sack. 50to 55 iScoleh ..2 JO to .> -Watwford . 84 Oto 8 j 0 

Maple . . . 36 to oHDitto, seconds 45 to 50 1 For .in bond 1 6 to l 0Cork,j>ie.-d,8.J 0 to 81 0 

J ' I Do. dut.fr. 2 into 5 1 Sddry 76 Oto— 0 

Seeds, Sec. n V c, per nr. 55 Oto 38 Ojneof, p. tierce. 

. s d s. 5. *J. Malt peril. & Oto 9 cl- - Mess (13 0 to CR 0 

Must White, . 7 to 11 O.Hempsecd . -to- OJ -Middbog 8 6 to 9 0 U p. barrel 42 0 to 46 0 

— Brown, new 12 to 17 0 Linseed, crush. *8 to 18 Beans, per q. lPmk,p. bl '-„ « on « 


— Brown, new 12 to 17 0 Linseed, crash. 38 to 


S£ 8 0— Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 0 English .40 0 to 45 0-Mess . 78 Oto 80 0 
Sanfom.perqr.42to 46 (1 ltye Grass, . 22 to o5 o||Jiidi 36 Oto 4a Middh . 73 Oto u U 


Turnips, toll. 6 to 10 0 Ribgrass, . . 40 to 60 Rapcsecd, p.1. nominal. Bacon, p. cwt. 

— Bed & green — to — 0 Clover, red cu t.49 to 97 0 Pease, greyaZ 0 to 06 0 Short mids. — 0 to — 0 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 — White ... 57 to 86 0 —White . 42 0 to 48 6 Sides . . — 0 t° — JJ 


Pork, p. bl. 


— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 — White ... 57 to on— 1 wnue . n u w w w smee . . — « " 

Caraway cwt 31 to 0 0 Coriander . .7 6 to 0 0 Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 to — 0 

Canarv^iJe^nr.Is to 64 OTrefml .. . .4 Oto 22 0 p.2401b.finel5 Oto 50 0 Green . . -Oto-0 
y , Rap e Seed, i St bit, £21 to £25. ||\rish, 2ds 44 0 to 46 0 Laxd,rd.p.c.- 0 to - 0 
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Course oj Exchange, Oct. 8^-Anuterilam, ,12 : 3. C-^F . ,* 
Rotterdam, 12 : *. Antwerp, 12 : 4. ^am rgh^ 7 - ^ 153$. Petersburgh, 

d. sight, 25 : 30. Bourdoaux, 25 : 60. Fr ^ W “ rt “"“ Triest ’ 10: 4. Eff..fio. Ala- 
perrble. 9 : 0. Us. Seville, 35$. Gibraltar, 31. 

7t£hB£ofofot^ OouST lS’ SUvafo bars', iLd. '1 0d 4 . 


PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 4. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 

Mid. good, and line mid. 

Fine and very fine, . • 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . • 

Single ditto, . 

Small Lumps, . . • 
Large ditto, . • • * 

Crushed Lumps, . * 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,, cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine <»«• 
Mid. good, and fine mid 
Dutch Triage and very ord 
Ord. good, and line ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, . • • • * 
Pimento (in Bond,) . • • 
SPIRITS, _ .. 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. F. gab* 

Brandy, 

Geneva, • • • 

Grain Whisky, • • 

W Claret* 1st Growths, lilid. 
Portugal Red, Pipe, 

Spanish White, butt, 

Tenerifle, P 1 !** 

Madeira, . « • 

LOGWOOD, Jam. 

Honduras, .... 
Campcachy. . • • • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba * 

INDIGO, Caiaccas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amur. Pine, toot. 
Ditto Oak, . • • • ; 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, ■ • 
TAR, American, Drl * 


LEITH.. 
55 to 58 


60 

70 

106 

90 

82 

80 

33 

26 

44 

55 

70 


122 

9 


ton. 


1 


Archangel, - . 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home melted, . . • • 

HEMP, Polish Rhme, ton, 

Petersburgh, Clean, . • 

F R?ga Tides. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish, • ■ 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

bristles, 

petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, • 

Pot, • • 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, • • • • 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . • • 

Inferior, . • ■ 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, « 
Good, 

Middling, . • * 

Dcmerara and Bcrbicc, 
West India, 4 
Pernambuco,* 

Maranham, 


2s 0 

3 0 
SI 0 

4 6 

40 

32 

31 

SN 

40 

£10 

8 

7 

9 

103 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

19 

17 

10 
36 

36 

41 

37 

56 

50 

33 


17 
40 
38 6 
34 
23 

~7 

51 

4 


70 

76 

115 

104 

85 

84 

38 

27 

50 

70 


126 

10 


3 6 
2 3 

4 9 

55 

44 

55 

29 

0 

0 


11 
lls 6 

4 2 6 

9 3 3 

2 2 7 

0 16 
C 3 6 
20 

0 17 6 

11 

6 — 

37 
42 

38 


GLASGOW. 
54 57 

58 61 


87 

82 

78 


52 

70 


58 


75 

50 

100 

21 


96 

84 

80 


88 

75 

"S 


71 

Is 9d 1 b 10 


7 0 7 5 


1 1 
1 6 
18 


38 


40 

36 

23 

? 

0 ' 
1 
1 
1 


LIVERPOOL. 
51 53 


37 


56 

GC 


21 

38 

51 

70 

35 

54 

70 

57 

7 


0 10 
0 9 
0 10 * 
0 10 } 


41 
23 10 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 10 
0 111 
0 11 


70 

70 


27 6 

49 
65 
88 

50 
68 
90 
58 

71 


Is lid 2s Od 


£7 

7 

7 

8 


9 10 
10s 0 


0 11 
1 7 
15 0 


0 — 
0 0 

0 — 
10 5 
lls 0 


1 2 
2 10 
16 0 


36 


40 


38 6 39 

34 6 — 


0 51 0 

0 3 } 0 
0 2 0 
0 8 0 

1 3 1 

1 01 1 
1 01 1 
0 101 1 
0 71 10 

0 111 1 

0 101 0 111 


.94 


LONDON. t 

53 

56 

57 

65 

66 

70 


— 

80 

84 

79 

81 

75 

80 

81 

98 


— 

24 

— 

50 

66 

58 

67 

98 

102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

' 62 

— 

— 

Is 7d 

Is 10 

2 4 

3 8 

1 4 

1 9 

— 

— 

£25 

£50 

— 

— 


— ■ 

22 

28 


— 

£7 

16 

7 

7 15 

8 10 

— 

6 0 

7 10 

9 

10 0 

8s 6 

12s 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

9 

2 

0 

IT 

0 


— 

17 

0 


— 

11 

0 


— 

34 

0 

35 

6 

29 

0 


— 


£41 0£42 0 
36 0 36 10 


£52 0 £53 

45 55 


14 

36 

39 

39 

22 

20 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1 


15 


20 10 


71 7 

0 5 
2 0 3 

0 8l 
0 18 


0 10 
0 9 
0 11 
0 10 


0 111 
0 101 
l 0 

0 m 
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Meteorological Tadle, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, m tlsc 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 

N.B — The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after, 
noon. —The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 



Barom 

ETTTOTt 

■jygj 

29.702 

M.631 

.730 

A, 63 

.7K 

W.70 

.723 

A.72J 

.745 

M.701 

'.728 

A. 68 

.512 

M.661 

.420 

A, 63 

.272 

M.621 

.201 

A. 60 

.120 

M.571 

.1*0 

A .55 

28.999 

M.M) 

29.271 

A. 59 J 

.513 

M.551 

.104 

A. 52 

.303 

M.51 1 

.419 

A. 53 J 

.4H4 

M.55 1 

.114 

A. 59 j 

.352 

M.611 

.175 

A. 60 j 

.200 

M-CO ’ 

.475 

A. 59 j 

.550 

M.59 

.620 

A. 60, 

.2S0 

M.63 

.615 

A. 59 j 

.628 

M.or 

.750 

A. 60j 



Average of Rain, 1.G66 Inches. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 
of August, and 20th of September, 1824 ; extracted from die London Gazette. 


Anderson, A. Lloyd's coffee-house, master ma- 
nner. 

Barlow, R. ClaTemont-place, New Road, bill- 
broker. 

Bartlett, A. and R. Bristol, ship-builders. 

Carter, J. Downmg-street, victualler. 

Cato, W. W. Little, and W. Irving, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, drapers. 

Duiicouibc, J. jun. Li tile Queen-street, bookseller. 

Ellison, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner. 

Foster, J. Abchureh-lane, merchant. 

Grist, J. Midhurt, bussex, bricklayer, 

Harvey, H. S. Oxford-street, hosier. 

Hatfield, W.and J. Morton, Sheffield, cutlers. 

Jiasard, l). Hackney, merchant * 

Helm, G. Worcester, linen-draper. 

llewett, J. Mitcherm, butcher. 

Hirst, (r. Manchester, clothier. 

Hopkins, G. and J. St Philip and Jacob, Glou- 
cestershire, timber-merchants. 

Humble, S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, stationer. 

Hyde, N. Nassau-strect, Soho, jeweller. 

lslcy, J. Wyfold, Court-farm, Henlcy-upon- 
Thames, farmer. 

Jackson, E. Uley, Gloucestershire, clothier. 

Jackson, J. Gerrard-strcet, Soho, picture-dealer. 

Johnson, R.Bursleni, earthen- ware manufacturer. 

Jarvis, W. G. Peuton-placc, Newington Butts, 
coal-merchant. 

Jones, U. WcstbiiTy Leigh* "Wilts, clothier. 

Jones, W. Ralehffe Highway, grocer. 

Lees, J. Matbank, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

Lewis, T. C. and C. Bevan, High Ilolborn, li- 
nen-drapers. 

Liddard, W. Cliarlotte-row, Bermondsey, coal- 
merchant. 

Loud, T. Dover, corn-dealer. 

M'Cormick, J. Jubilce-place, Commeraal-road, 
victualler. 


Manley, D. Southampton-row, Rus&el-gqaarc, 
wine-merchant 

Manlall, W. Water-lane, Tower-street, brandy- 
merchant. 

Marsh, W. and Co. Berner’s-strcet, bankers. 

Maycll, W. Exeter, jeweller. 

MorriB, J. jun. Stingo-lane, St Mary-lc-Bonne, 
stage-master. 

NicholJs, It. Ruthcn, Denbighshire, druggist. 

Parker, W. Oxloril-street, ironmonger. 

Peek, J. Andovei, linen-draper. 

Peel, J. Rochdale, shoe-dealer. 

Perks, J. Monkton c 'onilie, Somersetshnc, brewer. 

Pcunan, A. Batson-street, Lunehouse, master- 
mariner. 

1*001, J. Wapping, Bristol, victualler. 

Richardson, J . Manchester, cornier. 

Rickards, J. Durslej, Gloucestershire, cloth-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Houghton, L. Noble-street, Foster-lane, whole- 
sale druggist. 

Sawyer, J. Lineoln’s-Inn-Fields, wine-merchant. 

Scrivener, 11. H. Scrivener, jun. ami J. Wilson, 
Kentish-bui idings, Southwark, 1 liop-factors. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. 

Smith, J. R. North Aud ley-street, upholsterer. 

Smith, T. Derby, nail-rnanufacturer, 1 

Stott, S. and J. Hoad-lane, Spotland,Lancashire, 
wfKitlen-manufacturcrs, 

Tappenden, T. Cumbcrland-strect, Middlesex* 
hospital, victualler. 

Walthew, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. 

Want, G. S. Skmner-stroet, cabinet-maker. 

Wilkins, S. Hollxim-hilb stationer. 

Wooding, M. Ducket-street, stepney, baker. 

Woollctt, J. Queen’s -Head Inn, Southwark, la- 
vcm-keejKjr. , i 

Wren, J. Great Titchfield-ptreet, Portland-plaoc, , *5j 
eat)>entcrr 
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Alphabetical Ltst of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st 
and 30th of September, 1024, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette; 


Buchanan, John, late bleacher In Lylybum, now 
miller sit Glcnmill. 

Comb, George, tenant at Redheughn, and mer- 
chant and trader in manure at King's Stables, 
and coals at Port Hopctoun, Edinburgh. 

Fife, Johu, cotton-spinner in Johnston. 

Finlayson, Robert and Alexander, met chants and 
fish-curers, Ly faster. 

Gilflllan, John, and Co. late merchants in Glasgow. 

Gilinour, William, importer of and dealer in spi- 
rita, in Paisley. 

Hodge, William, fleslicr and cattle-dealer in Glas- 
gow. 

Honey man, Robert, formerly merchant and ship- 
owner, Grangemouth ; afterwards miller and 
coal-merchant. Port Allen, Perthshire ; present- 
ly residing in Edinburgh. 

M 'Robbie, James, mason and builder, Paisley. 

Macgregor, James Murray, merchant in Leith. 

Murdoch, Patrick, merchant in Hamilton. 

Orr, Andrew, bookseller and stationer in Cupar. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Cameron, Dugald, and Co. merchants and grocers 
in Greenock ; a first dividend after 25th Octo- 
ber. 

Cowan, Robert, and Sons, grain-merchants in 
Glasgow i a dividend 29th November. 


Douglas, William, merchant in Glasgow ; a first 
dividend on 19th October. 

Hughes and Williams, canal contractors; a divi- 
dend on 11th October. 

M'Ewen, James, ropemaker in Perth; a second 
dividend after 2d November. 

Maclean, John, and Co. merchants and shop- 
keepers in Glasgow ; a dividend after 4th Octo- 
ber. 

Shannon, Stewart, and Co. merchants in Green- 
ock, and Shannan, Livingstone, and Co. mer- 
chants in Newfoundland; a second dividend 
after 1st November. 

The deceased John Robertson, mason and wright 
in Glasgow, lately residing at Pollockshaws ; a 
final dividend after 1st November. 

The George Street Coach Work Company, Glas- 
gow ; a dividend on 25th October. 

The concern which earned on trade in Greenock, 
under the firm of John Hamilton and Co. and 
in Liverpool under the Ann of William Hamil- 
ton and Co.; a third dividend after 15th Octo- 
ber, 

Wannan, George, carrier betwixt Perth and Dun- 
dee j a first and final dividend after lltli Octo 
ber. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevet. 


12 Dr. 

15 
f F. 

5 

15 

17 


18 

19 

20 
26 

38 


39 


12 

48 

£0 * 


Major M f Donald, 91 F. and late Port. 
Serv. Lt Col. in the army, 

1 Sept. 1817 

Capt Bentley, (Staff Capt at Chatham) 
Major in the Army, 1 June, 1811 
Lieut. Pallisar, (’apt. by purch. vice 
Craufurd, Cane Corps, 12 Aug. 1824 
Ens. England, from 77 F. Lieut, do. 
Troop Serj. Maj. Chettle* Qua. Mast. 

vice Jenkins, h. p. 9 Sent 

Lieut. Campbell, from h. p. 58 F. Lt. 

vice Smith, cancelled, do. 

Ens. llill, Lt. vice M'Kenzie, dead 

8 June 

J. W. King. Ens. 12 Aug. 

Ens. Thorold, from 58 F. Ens. vice 
Maunsell, h. p. (w F. rec. dift. 

9 Sept. 

Lieut Peevor, Capt. vice Ilotton, dead, 
2 do. 


Ens. Boscawen, Lt. do. 

St. G. L. Lister, Ens. do. 

T. C. Graves, Ens. vice Young, 20 F. 

* 12 Aug, 

Ens. and Adj. Tydd, rank of Lt 

2 Sept. 

Ens. Young, from 18F. Ltvice Church, 
dead, 12 Aug. 

Ens. Babington, Lt. vice Roberts, dead, 
do. 

R. J. E. Rich, Ens. do. 

Ens. Lowth, from Ilk F. Ens. vice Tho- 
rold, 15. F. 9 Sept. 

Bt Lt Col. Lmdesay, Lt. CoL by purch. 

vice Col. Sturt, ret. 12 Aug, 

Bt M.’jor Macpherson, Major, do. 
Lt. Caldicotl, Capt. do. 

Ens. Leckie, Lt do. 

G. C. Borough, Ens. do. 

Ens. Haynes, from 2 Vet Bn. Ens. vice 
ClaTk, h. p. 81 F. St Sept 

Ward, from h. p, 83 F.'do. paying 

uiff. vice Lowth, 38 F. 9 do. 

Major Wodehouse, Lt Col. by purch. 

vice Ham son, ret 2 do. 

Capt Custancc, Major, do. 

LL Seijeautson, Capt do. 

Ens. Foy, Lt do. 

G. Deedes, Ens. do. 


60 Serj. Major Liddeel, from 2 F. 2d Lt 

" and to act as Adj. 19 Aug. 

62 Ens. Power, Lt by purch. vice ^piller. 

ret 2 Sept. 

Gent. Cadet Cotton, from R. Mil. Col. 
Ens. do. 

71 Ens. Connor. Lt. vice Coates, dead, 

1 9 Aug. 

Ens. Seymour, Ens. do. 

72 Capt. Brownlow, Major by purch. vice 

Lt. Col. FitzGerald, ret. 2d do. 
Lt. Markham, Capt. do. 

Cant Id. E. Hay, from Staff’ in Ionian 
lsls. Capt. vice Ebhart, Staff Cant. 
Chatham, 27 uo. 

Ens. Frith, Lt 26 do. 

II. Godfrey, Ens. do. 

73 Maj. Romford, from 97 F. Maj. vice 

Cameron, h. p. York Chass. 12 do. 
71 Ens. Ansell, Adj. vice Ramsdcn, res. 

Adj. only, 17 do. 

77 J. Lomax, Ens. by purch. vice Eng- 
land, 12 Dr. 19 do. 

79 Lt. Brown, Capt. by purch. vice Mar- 
shall, prom. 29 July 

• Ens. Maule, Lt dq. 

T. Crombie, Ens. 12 Aug; 

82 Lt Mortimer, Capt. vice Field, dead, 

9 Mar. 

Ens. Greene, Lt. 12 Aug. 

J. Trollope, Ens. do. 

86 Lt. Grey, Capt by purch. vice Hogg, 


ret. do. 

Ens. Qose, Lt. do. 

P. Le P. Trench, Ens. do. 

95 Lt. Stroith, Capt. vice Yorke, dead, 

26 do. 

Ens. Maync, Lt. do. 

C. Henry, Ens. do. 

Lt Dickens, Adi. vice Straith, do. 
97 Maj. Paterson, from h. p. York Chass. 

Major, vice Bamford, 73 F. 12 do. 
Rifle Brig. Lt. Boileau, Capt by purch. vice Mul- 
len, ret. 2 Scut. 

2d Lt Frainpton, 1st Lt do. 

Gent Cadet, E. L. Gower, from R. Mil 
Coll. 2d Lt do. 

2 W. L R. Ens. and Adj. Curry, lank of Lt 

6 Aug. 



1824 ,] 

2 W. I. H. Ena. Sutherland, Lt vice Dunn, dead, 

7 Aug. 

E. E. Nicolls, Ens. do. 

Staff Seij. Maj. Whitty, Qua. Mast ' 
Hughes, Lt 2G do. 

2 Vet. Bn. Ens. Stewart, from h. p. 27 F. Ens. 

vice Eclgelow, ret. list. do. 

Shaw, from h. p. 31. F. do, vice 

Raynes, 42 F. 2 Sept, 

2 Vet. Co. Ens. aiul Adj. Ward, from h. p, 27 K 
vice Walker, ret. list. do. 

Vet. Co. at "I Cant. Mackenzie, from h. p. York 

Newfound. J Lt. Inf. Fol. Capt 2.5 July 

Lt. Abbott, from li. p. 1. W. 1. 1L 
Lt. vice Campbell, cancelled, 

2 Sept. 

R. E. I. VoL C. Mills, jun. Mai. vice Raikes, res. 

13 Aug. 

iTnattached. 

Maj. M'Lainr, from 2L F. Lt. CoLof Tnf. bypur. 
vice Maj.-Gcn. T. W. Kerr, ret. J) Sept. Ib24. 

Cat rison * . 

Lt-Col. Belford, of late 3d VeL Batt. Fort-Major 
of Dartmouth Castle, vice Wright, dead, 

12th Aug, 1824. 

Staf. 

Cant. Bentley, of late 1st Vet BatL Staff Capt. at 
Chatham, vice Dalgety, ret list, 19 Aug. 1821. 

Bt. Maj. Kbhart, from 72 F. Staff Capt. at Chat- 
ham, vice Jervis, ret list, 2W Aug. 1 H‘J4. 

Capt. Brutton, from 82 F. Sub.-Insp. of Mil. Ion. 
lid. vice Ld. Ilay, 72 F. 27 Aug. 1824. 

Ordnance, Department. 

Roy. Eng. 1st Lt. Clavering, from h. p. 1st Lieut, 
vice Hay ter, dead, 22 March, 1821. 

Gent Cadet St A. Molcswortb, 2d Lt. 

28 Aug. 1824. 

Medieal Department . 

As. Surg. Reid, from li. p. York Lt. In&,VoI. As. 
Surg- vice Caldwjll, can. 18 June, 1824. 

llosp. Assist. Young, Assist. Surg. vice Law, dead, 
14 Aug. 1821. 

E. J. Bulteel, llosp. Assist. 14 Aug. 1824. 

Exchanges. 

Bt. Colonel Ross, from Cape Corps, witli Lt. Col. 
Hutchinson, h. p. 

Bt. Maj. Tonson, from 81 F. with Capt Colomb, 
h. p. 37 F. 

Capt M ‘Neill, from 2d W. I. R. with Bt Major 
Jock, h. 8. 21 F. 

Capt..Beairmh, from 31 F. xec. difC with Capt 
Van Cortlamit, h. p. 35 F. 

Capt. Phelan, from 92 F. with Capt. J. Cameron, 
li. p. 79 F. 

Cant. Baynes, from Afric. Col. Corps, with Capt. 
de Harrallier, h. p. 32 F. 

Lieut. Williams, from 1G Dr. with Lieut Hamil- 
ton, h. p. 1 Dr. 

Lieut Lcckc, from 52 F. with Lieut WetheraJJ, 
h. p. 42 F. 

Lieut. Rose, from 72 F. witli Lieut Murray, h. p. 
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Lieut. Ramsden, from 74 F. reo. diff. with Lieut. 
Campbell, h. «. J8 F. 

Lieut. Douglas, from 77 F. with Lieut. Wilkinson, 
h. p. 5 F. 

Lieut. Logan, from 98 F. with Lieut Goodiff, li. 
p. 31 F. 

Ensign Lister, from 17 F. with Ensign Deedes, 
50 F. 

Ensign L onl Elphinstone, from 71 F. with Ensign 
Dalton, h. p. 32 F. 

Paytn. Kerr, from 4 Dr. with Payin. Wildey, h. 
p. 40 F. 

Qua. Mast. Lieut. Stewart, from 53 F. with Lieut. 
Taggart, h. p. 53 F. 

Assist Surg. Hendrick, from 80 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Dudgeon, h. p. 63 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Major Gen. Kerr, of late 2 Ccyl. R. 

Colonel Sturt, 39 F. 

Lieut. Colonel Harrison, 30 F. 

Fitzgerald, 72 F. 

Major Rnikcs, R. East Ind. Vol. 

Captain Hogg, 86 F. 

llallcn, Ride Brig* 

Lieut. Spillcr, 62 F. 

2d Lieut. Larcoin, Eng. 

Assist. Surg. Maclean, h. p. 35 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Lieut Smith, 1 F. 

Campbell, Vet. Co. Newf. 

Assist Surg. Caldwell, Med. Staff. 

Superseded. 

Paym. Prcndcrgast. So. Mayo Mil. 

Deaths. 

Lieut Gen. Prince, from G Dr. Ipswich, 

11 Sept. 1824. 

Lieut. Gen. Dunn, E. Ind. Co. Scrv. Great Mal- 
vern, . 29 Aug. 

Lieut Gen. Anderson, do. London, 16 Sepl. 
Col. C. Laid ( 'astlecoote, Queen’s Co. Milit. 
Major Bishop, h. p. 1 Prov. Bu. of Mil. Harrow- 
gate, Sept 1824. 

Capt. Campbell, late Invalids, London, 

5 August, 1824. 

Goodinge, Adj. to Londonderry Militia. 

Lieut. Kennedy, ret Vet Comp. Stonehouac, De- 
von, 13 Sept 3821. 

Lieut Mackenzie, h. p. 35 F. 

Douglas, h. p. 78 F. Java, 20 April, 3820. 

— Hawkey, h. p. 95 F. 5 May, I82J. 

Coming, h. p. 7 Line Gcnn. Leg. Hanover, 

8 Sept. 

Lieut De Cherry, li. p. Corsican Ttegt 5 March. 

■ ■— — Anderson, li. p. 12 Gai . Bn. Dinau, France, 
lit May, 1824. 

Paym. Barry, h. p. 36 F. Taunton, 4 Aug. J824. 
Quar. M.i*t. Lawric, li. p. 1(1 F. Sept. 1824. 
Assist. Surg. Luby, h. p. Vet Bn. Windsor, 

Sept. 1824. 

Vet Surg. Dalton, h. p. 1 Life G. Vienne, Calais, 
15 March, 1821. 


24 F. 

N. U.-»Thc Death of Paymaster Harrison, 83d Rcgt was erroneously reported in the Army List 

for last Month. 


Appointments, Promotions f §c, 



Births , Marriages and Deaths, 


fOct. 


WH 


JURTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


births 

May '21. At Malta, Mn» rut.nu', JJ.ith raiment, 
of ,i daughter. _ t 

Juty 28. \t Concordia, 1 ohago, the lady of T)r 
Kenney, of a daughtei. 

Aug. 3. At Florence, tlic- lady of John ( rau- 
furd, Esq. of Auchenainef., ol a 'ton. 

Sept. 1. At Hrnigar 1 louse, Kent, the lady of .1. 
D. Bos wall, Fa 4 - of Wardie, captain m the royal 
navy, of a son and heir. 

2. At Edinburgh, tlie l.ul\ of Stair Stewart, 
Esq. of Physgill and (ilavcrtou, of a son and 

At Coxley, near W ells, Somerset, Mrs Alex- 
ander Fraser, of Thiivies Inn, London, of a daugh- 
ter. 

ft. At Edinburgh, Mrs Clarke, 51, George 
Square, ot a daughter. 

At Dun, the Lady Anne Rurd, of a daugh- 
ter. 

6. At Dumbanilc House, Mrs Ciaigic, of Ditm- 
banue, of a son. 

t>. At the Dowager Viscountess Duncan s, the 
lion. Mrs Dun das, of a son. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Glen, Brighton Place, of 
a daughter. 

— At Westquarter, the lady of Thomas Lear- 
month, Esq. of Laurence Park, of a daughter. 

11, Mrs John Brougham, of a daughter. 

— At Stobo Castle, the lady of Sir James 
Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart, of a son. 

12. At 46, Albany Street, Mrs Bcgbic, of a 
son. 

12. At Bellevue Crescent, Mrs Rattray, of a son. 

— At Minto, the Countess of Mmto, of it daugh- 
ter. 

— At Dundee, the lady of Dr John Maxwell, of 
a son. „„ , _ „ 

— At 4!), Albany Street, Mrs John Gardiner 
Kinnear, of a daughter. 

13. Mrs Miller, Frederick Street, ol a son. 

— At Crescent, Perth, Mrs George Seton, of a 
daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Menzies, 
42d Royal Highlanders, of a son. 

11. Mrs Scott, Albany street, of a daughter. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr* J. L. Cooper. of a son. 

1ft. At Uuchil, near Glasgow, the lady of Major 
Stephenson, 6th Dragoon Guards, of a sou. 

— At hiH Lordship’s house, at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, the lady of Loid Francis Lcvison Gower, 
M.P. of a son. 

— In Pitt iS treat, Mrs Richardson, of a son. 

18. At Ramomie, Mm Heriot of Kamorme, of 
a daughter. v . 

— At Stirling, Mrs J. Telford, of adabghter, *. 

20. At Frankfield, Mrs Mumy, of a son. 

— At 16, Nicolson Street, Mrs Huie, of a son. 

23. Mrs Patrick Robertson, of a daughter. 

— At Ltynon, county of Anglesey, the lady of 
H. W. Jones, Esq of a son. 

— At Banchory, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wood, of a son, 

24. Mrs Bowie, 19, Albany Street, of a daugh- 
ter. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of Mr Sinclair, of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, of a son. 

— At Roselle, Mrs West Hamilton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

26. At Losset, Mrs Macneal of Ugadale, of a 
daughter. 

Lately, At her residence at Tunbridge Wells, 
the Right Hon. Lady Cochrane, of a sou. 

« MARRIAGES. 

No*'. H, 1625. At Montreal, Roderick Mathe- 
• , noth Esq., paymaster late Glengary Light Infan- 
f ny. to Miss Mary Fraser, daughter of Captain 
h ‘toXhfirtnon, of Inverness. 

18, I8H. At Parkhead, near Perth, Mr 
ini Bruce, merchant, Edinburgh, to Agnes, 
ihter of William Morison, Esq., 

thm Manse of Panbride/ the Rev. W1U 
ylie, to Dorothea, (laugh- 
TwHl, Panbride. 

¥#• ■ 


30. At Hie Manse of (’railing, Mr Robert fitra* 
chan, London, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
the Rev. J)a\id Brown. 

2. At Bonnmgtoii, John Adair, l<^q. He- 
noch, Vt igtoiihlure, toCluistina, eldest daughtei 
of the late John llaig, Esq. 

— At St James’s Church, lamdon. Lord Elliot, 
only Minot the I’-iul of St Germ u n't, to tin Bight 
lion. Lady Jemima Cornwallis, third daughter of 
the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

— At Manse of Daviot, the Rev. llenrv Simon, 
minister of Chapel of Garioch, to Mary, second 
daughter of thi Rev. Robert shepherd. 

5. \t Leith Walk, Mr James Muirav, surgeon, 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Wilson, eldest daughter 
of Mr Jmues Allison, vinegar maker. 

5. At Kirkmicliael, James Ci aw lord, Km|. 
M.D. to Miss Ann Wliiffoul, eldest daughter of 
David Kennedy, K.sq. of Knknueliael. 

6. At Lynnngton-Lodgc, Alexander War drop, 
F.sq. of Madras, to Jessie, third daughter of the 
late Robert Burn, Esq. arc m toe t, Edinburgh. 

7. At t'owie, Stirlingshire, Mr John Forrester, 
merchant, (ilasgow, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late James M*Nab, Esq. distil let. 

11. At St Margaret’s Church, 'Westminster, 
John Mitchell, Esq. M.P. to Eliza, oldest daugh- 
ter of John Elliott, Esq. of Pimlico Lodge. 

13. At Comely Bank, Mr Robert Kirkwood, cn- 

? raver, to Batina, youngest daughter ol Robert 
Junbar, Esq. 'lax Office. 

1 1. At Edinburgh, John Gibson, jiw. Esq. W.S. 
to Charlotte Ellen, eldest daughter of John (Jor- 
don, Esq. of Salisbury Hoad. 

15. At Leith, Mr John Nivui, merchant, to 
Mi> Mary Spalding, widow ol J)j Alexander Spal- 
ding, Port Maria, West Indies. 

— At Dalton Dumfnes-shire, John 1 lannav , 
Esq. W#. to Miss Eliza S. Kennedy, only daugh- 
ter of the laic J. Kennedy, E.sq. 

— In London, Lord Ellenborough, to Jane Eli- 
zabeth Dighy, only daughter ot Rear-Admiral 
Digby .and Viscountess Andover. 

16. In Station! Street, Major-General Hamilton, 
to Mary Augusta, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander Bower, Esq. ot lxinealdrum. 

— At Bolton, Percy, in Yorkshire, George Bail- 
lie, jun. Esq. eldest son of George Bailin' , Esq. of 
Jerriswoode, to Georgina, youngest daughter of 
Mr Archdeacon Markham. 

21. At St Andrews, Mr John Buchan, writer, 
St Andrew, s, to Anne, daughter of Mr Alexander 
Thomson, merchant there. 

27- At Montrose, the Rev. John Wood, A.M. 
to Annabclla, second daughter of Captain Brydon, 
of that place. 

28. Lord Henry Seymour Moore, to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M.P. 
and niece to the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of 
Fortarlington. 


DEATHS. 

March 21. Off the Cape Coast, of fever, Mr 
Charles Hope Hunter, Midshipman, of Ins Ma- 
jesty’s ship Driver, second son of the late Rev. 
William Hunter, minister of MiddJebie. 

May. At Buenos Ayres, CftpUin Peter Sher- 
rill, of the Antelope, second son of the late Mr 
Thomas Sheriff, shipmaster, Dunbar. 

June 11. In the Island of St Croix, Dr James 
Hill, of Dumfries. 

21. At Jamaica, after a few days’ illness, Alex- 
ander Cunningham, Esq. son of the late William 
Cunningham, of Cairncurrun, Esq. 

Jvly 27 . At Dcmcrara, Mrs Marsh, wife of 
Thomas Marsh, Esq. of that place. 

Avjf. 2. At (rowally, Perthshire, Agnes, second 
daughter, and, at Greenock, on the 30th August, 
Michael Boston, fourth son of the late Rev. Dr 
Alex. Simpson, PJttcnweem. 

ft. At Pendrcich, near Lasswade, aged 57 years, 
Mrs Margaret Melrose, wife of Mr James M'JLeteh, 
merchant, Edinburgh; also, at No. 12 Montaj 
Street, on the 12th August, Helen^ thpir 
ter, aged four months. 

18. At Lochbuy House, Mil 









